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INTRODUCTION 


Jean  Nicolas  Grou  was  born  at  Calais  on  November  23rd, 
1731.  While  still  very  young  he  was  sent  to  a college  of  the 
Jesuits — probably  that  of  5.  Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris — and 
entered  the  noviciate  of  the  Society  when  only  fifteen.  The 
only  recorded  incident  of  this  time,  which  he  used  to  relate  in 
later  life,  tells  how,  being  given  the  famous  treatise  of  Rodriguez 
On  Christian  Perfection  to  study,  he  was  found  by  the  Zelator 
to  be  reading  only  the  stories  of  saints,  etc.,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  that  somewhat  dry  work.  When  the  Novice 
Master’s  attention  was  drawn  to  this  behaviour  he  merely  an- 
swered : * Let  him  alone  ; when  he  has  read  all  the  stories  he 
will  read  the  rest  of  it.’ 

On  completing  the  two  years  of  his  noviciate  he  took  his  first 
vows,  and  is  next  heard  of  in  1751,  teaching  classics  in  the  Jesuit 
college  at  La  Flèche.  In  this  work  he  gained  a considerable 
reputation,  and  it  bore  fruit  in  several  translations  of  Plato, 
which  won  high  praise  from  the  scholars  of  his  day  and  were 
frequently  reprinted.1 

Père  Grou  now  became  involved  in  the  controversies  which 
were  raging  with  regard  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Parliament 
of  Paris  in  its  decree  of  August  6th,  1762,  suppressing  the  Society 
in  France,  had  quoted  an  edict — said  to  have  been  issued  by 
Henri  IV  in  1595 — which  banished  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
from  his  realms.  In  two  Lettres  à M.  — , Conseiller  au  Parlement  de 
Paris  . . .,  which  he  published  in  1762  or  1763,  Père  Grou  proved 
the  ‘ edict  ’ in  question  to  be  a complete  forgery.  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  ‘ Reply  ’ in  which  Père  Sauvage, 
S. J.,  defended  the  Society  against  the  well-known  volume 
Extraits  des  assertions  dangereuses  . . . que  les  soi-disans  Jésuites 
ont  . . . publiées  dans  leurs  livres  (Paris,  1762),  which  was  prob- 
ably the  most  serious  of  all  the  many  attacks  made  upon  the 
Society  in  France  at  that  period. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Society  in  France,  Père  Grou  with 

1 La  République  de  Platon,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1762  ; Loix  de  Platon,  2 vols., 
Amsterdam,  1769;  Dialogues  de  Platon,  2 vols.,  Amsterdam,  1770. 
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several  of  his  confrères  took  refuge  in  Lorraine,  where  Duke 
Stanislaus  welcomed  the  exiled  religious,  permitting  them  to 
continue  their  work  as  teachers  in  the  college  of  Pont  à Mousson  ; 
and  there,  in  1765  or  1766,  Père  Grou  took  his  final  vows.  In  the 
latter  year,  however,  Duke  Stanislaus  died,  and,  the  Duchy  of 
Lorraine  being  now  reunited  to  France,  the  decrees  against  the 
Jesuits  were  put  in  force  there. 

One  of  these  forbade  any  ex- Jesuit  to  live  within  six  miles 
of  the  capital,  but  with  the  connivance  of  Mgr  Beaumont,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Père  Grou  was  able  to  return  thither,  where  he 
acted  as  chaplain  to  a convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  changing 
his  name  for  the  alias  of  Le  Clerc  or  Le  Claire.  The  position  was 
clearly  one  of  some  danger,  and  he  remained  only  a short  time 
at  Paris,  living  in  complete  retirement  in  a garret  in  the  Rue  de 
Sevres , near  the  convent  which  he  served,  and  occupying  his 
leisure  moments  in  writing  on  matters  of  religion. 

Short  as  was  this  residence  in  the  capital,  it  proved  the  turning 
point  of  Père  Grou’s  life,  for  it  was  then  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mère  Pélagie,  a holy  nun  of  the  Visitation  Convent  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  who  was  said  to  be  favoured  with  extraordinary 
graces.  By  her  advice  he  made  a Retreat  and  resolved  to  give 
himself  completely  to  God.  This  event,  which  occurred  probably 
in  1767  or  1768,  he  always  referred  to  as  his  ‘ conversion/  and 
thenceforward  he  possessed  in  a marked  degree  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  with  complete 
resignation  of  his  own  will  and  an  entire  abandon  to  divine  grace. 
He  appears  also  to  have  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Mère 
Pélagie,  whose  advice  he  sought  and  followed  in  things  spiritual. 

Circumstances,  the  nature  of  which  are  unknown,  forced  Père 
Grou,  in  the  year  1769,  to  leave  Paris  for  Holland,  where  some 
of  his  translations  from  Plato  were  published,  and  he  did  not 
return  to  the  capital  until  1776,  from  which  date  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  all  the  time  left  free  from  his  spiritual  exercises 
and  clerical  duties  to  the  composition  of  works  on  the  spiritual 
life.  The  first  of  these,  Morale  tirée  des  Confessions  de  Saint 
Augustin,  2 vols,  i2mo,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1786. 1 

In  this  work  Père  Grou  takes  a number  of  selected  passages 

1 A translation  of  this  work,  entitled  : ' Morality  extracted  from  the 
Confessions  of  Saint  Austin.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Monsieur 
L’Abbé  Grou,  by  Alexander  Clinton  [i.e.  the  Rev.  Alexander  MacKenzie, 
S.J.],  London,  1791/  was  published  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  It  is  being  re- 
printed with  an  Introduction  by  Dom  Roger  Hudleston,  O.S.B.,  uniform 
with  the  present  volume,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Burns,  Oates  and 
Washbourne,  Ltd. 
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from  the  Confessions,  each  of  which  he  discusses  and  develops 
at  considerable  length,  in  order  to  establish  the  teaching  of 
Christ’s  Church  upon  some  point  of  Catholic  faith  or  practice 
which  was  ignored  or  transgressed  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
book  achieved  an  immediate  success,  the  celebrated  M.  Feller 
writing  of  it  in  the  Journal  historique  et  littéraire  for  August 
1787  : on  peut  douter  s'il  a paru  dans  ce  siècle  un  livre  de  morale 
plus  solide,  plus  profondément  raisonné  ; and  Père  Grou  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  following  it  up  with  further  volumes 
of  a similar  character,  based  upon  other  works  of  S.  Augustine. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  plan,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  1788  Père  Grou  published  the  second  of  his  spiritual  writings, 
in  a slender  duodecimo  volume  of  176  pages  only,  entitled  : 
Caractères  de  la  vraie  dévotion,  Paris,  1788.  The  little  book  be- 
came immensely  popular  ; Père  Cadrés,  in  his  Notice  sur  la  vie 
et  les  ouvrages  du  Père  Jean-Nicolas  Grou,  records  more  than 
thirty  editions  of  it  before  the  year  1862,  besides  translations 
into  other  languages.  It  was  actually  the  first  of  Père  Grou’s 
writings  to  be  translated  into  English,  the  translation  by  ‘Alex- 
ander Clinton  ’ appearing  at  London  in  1791,  a few  months 
before  the  Morality  from  5.  Austin  mentioned  above.  The  book 
was  attacked  in  the  Nouvelles  Ecclésiastiques,  the  organ  of  the 
Jansenist  party  in  Paris,  which  denounced  it  for  le  grand  nombre 
d'erreurs  capitales  with  which  it  was  filled  ; which  to  the  Catholics 
was  a significant  testimony  to  the  orthodoxy  of  its  teaching. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  Maximes  spirituelles  avec  des 
explications,  Paris,  1789.  The  Maxims,  twenty-four  in  number, 
are  set  out  shortly  in  verse,  ‘ that  they  may  be  grasped  and 
retained  more  easily  by  the  memory  ’ ; the  author  afterwards 
developing  each  with  an  explanation  in  which  he  emphasises 
their  meaning  and  importance.  M.  Feller,  reviewing  the  book 
in  his  Journal  for  August  1st,  1792,  says  of  it  : ‘ Few  spiritual 
works  contain  more  illuminating  and  profound  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  conscience  and  the  way  of  the  spirit.’ 

No  English  version  of  this  work  appeared  until  the  year  1874, 
when  the  well-known  Anglican  divine,  J.  M.  Neale,  of  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex,  produced  a translation  of  it  (London,  1874). 
In  a brief  foreword  to  this  volume  he  writes  : ‘ These  Maximes 
Spirituelles,  rough  and  inelegant,  but  singularly  deep  and  earnest, 
are  perhaps  among  the  most  valuable  writings  of  their  experienced 
author.  Widely  differing  from  the  ordinary  Jesuit  teaching  of 
the  present  day,  the  spirit  of  Père  Grou  is  almost  identical  with 
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that  embodied  in  our  sound,  old  English  ascetic  books,  such  as 
the  Scale  of  Perfection , Sancta  Sophia,  etc/ 

A few  years  earlier,  in  1783,  Père  Grou  had  edited  an  edition 
of  the  well-known  work  of  Père  Pierre  Marie,  S.J.  (1589-1645) 
entitled  La  Science  du  Crucifix  en  forme  de  méditation,  and  this 
he  now  followed  up  with  a sequel  of  his  own  composition  entitled 
La  Science  pratique  du  Crucifix  dans  Vusage  des  sacrements  de 
Penitence  et  d’ Eucharistie  (Paris,  1789  or  1790.).  The  book  was 
well  received  and  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  though  it  failed 
to  equal  the  popularity  of  Père  Pierre  Marie’s  original  work. 
No  English  translation  of  it  seems  ever  to  have  appeared,  though 
the  original  work  of  Père  Pierre  Marie,  as  revised  by  Père  Grou, 
is  issued  in  an  English  version  by  L.  M.  Leggatt  (London,  Burns 
and  Oates,  2nd  Edition,  1917). 

At  this  period  also  Père  Grou  was  much  occupied  in  giving 
Conferences  to  various  religious  houses  in  Paris.  These  addresses, 
not  originally  meant  for  publication,  were  written  out  by  him  in 
nine  little  MS.  books,  which  his  penitent,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
d’Adhémar,  obtained  his  permission  to  copy.  The  original  auto- 
graph MS.  was  subsequently  lost,  but  Madame  d’ Adhémar’s  copy 
survived  and,  on  her  death,  she  left  it  to  M.  l'Abbé  Lesurre.  In 
1833  he  printed  a first  selection  from  its  contents  under  the  title 
Manuel  des  Ames  Intérieures,  following  this  up  with  a Deuxième 
partie  in  1837,  and  a Troisième  partie  in  1840  ; finally  collecting 
the  whole  in  one  volume,  entitled  Manuel  des  Ames  intérieures, 
Recueil  d’opuscules  inédits  du  P.  Grou  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus 
(. Edition  complète ),  Paris,  1847.  The  volume  has  since  been  many 
times  reprinted  and  is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  Père  Grou’s 
works.  An  English  version,  originally  issued  by  the  S.  Anselm's 
Society  (London,  1889)  is  now  republished  by  Bums,  Oates 
and  Washboume,  Ltd.,  uniform  with  the  present  volume. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1776  that  Père 
Grou  began,  at  the  request  of  Mgr  Beaumont,  the  Archbishop,  to 
collect  materials  for  a Traité  dogmatique  de  la  vrai  réligion,  on 
which  he  worked  for  fourteen  years.  The  materials  he  had  got 
together  for  this  work,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  his  most  im- 
portant publication,  were  placed,  without  the  author’s  consent, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Abbé  Bergier  who,  it  is  said,  ' revised  them, 
added  to  them,  and  published  the  work  under  his  own  name 
only.’  The  truth  of  this,  statement  is  vouched  for  by  Father 
Plowden,  S.J.,  who  adds  that  he  had  it  from  Père  Grou  himself. 

Only  then  was  the  MS.  returned  to  its  author  who,  when  he 
left  France  in  1792,  entrusted  it  to  Madame  d’Adhémar.  Soon 
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afterwards  that  lady  was  herself  arrested  during  the  Terror,  and 
her  servants,  fearing  lest  the  MS.  might  compromise  her,  deliber- 
ately burned  it.  When,  later  on,  Père  Grou  was  told  of  the  des- 
truction of  this,  his  greatest  work,  he  is  said  to  have  replied 
with  perfect  resignation  and  calm  : ‘ If  God  had  wished  to 
derive  glory  from  that  work  He  would  have  preserved  it  : since 
He  has  allowed  it  to  perish,  He  can  as  well  make  use  of  another 
for  His  purpose  as  of  me/ 

For  a little  while  it  looked  as  if  Père  Grou  was  destined  to  live 
a happy  and  peaceful  life  in  Paris.  He  was  now  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  King  Louis  XVI,  his  writings  and  his  preaching 
were  bringing  him  a steadily  increasing  reputation,  and  he  was 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  capital 
by  his  work  as  a director  of  souls.  But  the  whole  situation  was 
changed  abruptly  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

When  this  occurred,  Père  Grou’s  first  intention  was  to  remain 
in  Paris,  and  carry  on  his  work  as  a priest  in  secret.  Mère 
Pélagie,  who  had  been  compelled  to  flee  from  her  convent,  wrote 
in  the  summer  of  1792  from  her  place  of  retreat  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  course,  and  beg  him,  in  God’s  name,  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  In  reply  to  her  letter  Père  Grou  wrote  that  he  knew 
nobody  in  England  except  Father  Alexander  MacKenzie,  who 
had  published  translations  of  two  of  his  books  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  ‘ Alexander  Clinton/  and  was  then  chaplain  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Weld  at  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire.  Mère  Pélagie 
then  wrote  again,  urging  him  to  go  to  Lulworth,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  invitation  arrived  from  Fr.  Clinton  himself,  begging  Père 
Grou  to  join  him  there.  Seeing  in  this  coincidence  a clear  indica- 
tion of  God’s  will  in  his  regard,  he  set  out  at  once  for  England, 
and  reached  Lulworth  in  December,  1792. 

Lulworth  Castle,  near  Wareham,  Dorset,  the  seat  of  the  Weld 
family,  was  at  this  time  a veritable  home  for  refugee  clergy. 
Besides  Father  Alexander  MacKenzie,  the  family  chaplain,  and 
Père  Grou  himself,  it  sheltered  Father  Leonard  Brooke  and 
Father  Thomas  Stanley,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Weld,  all  four  of  them 
being  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  also  a French  emigre 
priest,  the  Abbé  Hiéque.  But  the  Catholic  charity  of  Thomas 
Weld  was  far  from  being  limited  to  this  act  of  hospitality.  To 
the  exiled  Jesuits  from  Liege  he  made  over  his  mansion  at  Stony- 
hurst,  Lancashire,  with  thirty  acres  of  land  : and  thus  secured 
the  continuance  of  that  college — itself  an  offshoot  from  Saint 
Omer  in  the  year  1616 — as  the  famous  establishment  of  Stony- 
hurst.  When,  in  1793,  the  English  nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of 
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S.  Francis — which  community  his  eldest  daughter  Juliana  had 
entered  in  the  previous  year — were  driven  from  their  convent  at 
Princenhoff,  Bruges,  he  established  them  in  a house  at  Win- 
chester, where  they  remained  until  1808,  when  the  community 
moved  to  Taunton,  in  Somerset.  He  also  provided  the  entire 
support  of  the  Poor  Clares  of  Gravelines  for  a considerable  period 
after  their  arrival  in  England  in  1795. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  famous  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  La  Trappe  had  been  suppressed,  and  five  of  its  members 
eventually  made  their  way  to  England,  arriving  there  in  1792. 
Thomas  Weld  invited  them  to  Lulworth,  where  he  placed  a resi- 
dence and  a farm  at  their  disposal.  Here  they  remained  until 
1817  when,  the  number  having  increased  to  fifty-nine,  they 
removed  to  the  abbey  of  Metier  ay — originally  founded  by  English 
Cistercians — near  Nantes  in  Brittany.  In  1830  came  the  second 
Revolution,  when  those  of  the  community  who  were  British  sub- 
jects were  deported  from  France  and  eventually  settled  at  Mount 
Melleray  in  Ireland,  of  which  abbey  Thomas  Weld  is  thus  con- 
sidered to  be  the  founder.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing a convent  of  Cistercian  nuns  at  Stapehill,  Dorsetshire, 
where  it  still  remains. 

On  reaching  Lulworth,  in  December  1792,  Père  Grou  went  to 
live  with  Father  Alexander  MacKenzie  in  the  little  house  which 
Mr.  Weld  had  built  for  his  chaplain,  not  far  from  the  castle.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  his  host — realising  the  sanctity 
and  charm  of  his  new  guest — persuaded  him  to  leave  Father 
MacKenzie  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  castle  itself,  where — 
until  the  recent  fire  which  has  left  only  the  shell  of  the  building 
— one  could  still  see  the  tiny  cell,  scarcely  larger  than  a big  cup- 
board, which  was  all  Père  Grou  would  accept.  Here  he  lived, 
as  he  had  always  done  since  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Pope  Clement  XIV,  observing  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  down  to  its  minutest  customs  and  the 
hours  of  its  exercises. 

He  rose  at  4 a.m.,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  after  saying 
his  Office  gave  an  hour  to  Mental  Prayer.  This  was  followed  by 
preparation  for  and  celebration  of  his  Mass,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  an  hour  ; the  Thanksgiving  which  followed  it  lasting  as 
long.  He  also  recited  the  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  every 
day.  In  order  to  observe  his  vow  of  poverty,  he  declined  to 
receive  any  allowance  from  his  host,  but  would  ask  for  clothing, 
books  and  anything  else  he  needed,  as  and  when  the  occasion 
arose. 
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Since  all  the  Weld  family  spoke  French  Père  Grou  never 
learned  English,  which  prevented  him  from  exercising  his  min- 
istry in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  solitude  in  which  he  lived 
soon  became  so  dear  to  him  that  not  even  the  urgent  invitations 
of  friends  in  the  outside  world  could  induce  him  to  leave  it.  He 
would  scarcely  even  leave  his  cell,  we  are  told,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  came  to  regard  his  complete  seclusion — however 
involuntary  it  may  have  been  in  origin — as  a special  blessing 
from  God  : since  it  enabled  him  to  lead  an  almost  eremetical 
life,  in  which  he  could  devote  himself  to  God  alone.  His  con- 
scious union  with  God  was  now  habitual,  and  from  it  he  derived 
those  inner  lights  and  the  divine  fire,  which  was  felt  at  once  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  and  influenced  them  so 
deeply. 

The  household  at  Lulworth  consisted  of  Thomas  Weld  (1750- 
1810),  his  wife  Mary,  a daughter  of  Sir  John  Massey  Stanley, 
Bart.,  of  Hoot  on,  and  their  family  of  nine  sons  and  six  daughters. 
For  Thomas,  the  eldest  of  these  children  (1773-1837) — who  after 
his  wife’s  death  became  a priest,  and  subsequently  Bishop  and 
Cardinal — Père  Grou  composed  a little  treatise  entitled  : Max- 
imes pour  la  conduite  de  la  vie , addressees  a un  jeune  Anglais 
catholique.  After  remaining  in  MS.  for  some  eighty  years,  this 
work  was  edited  by  Père  J.  Noury  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1874  ; no  English  version  of  it  has  yet  appeared. 

Two  of  the  other  sons,  Edward  and  John,  subsequently  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  former  dying  before  the  completion  of 
his  noviciate,  the  latter  living  to  become  Rector  of  Stonyhurst, 
where  he  died  in  1816.  It  is  recorded  that  Père  Grou,  while  John 
was  still  almost  a baby,  foretold  that  he  would  one  day  be  a 
priest. 

Two  of  the  daughters,  Mary  and  Clare,  became  Visitation 
nuns  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  Père  Grou’s  prophetic  insight 
was  shown  once  more,  since  he  predicted  that  she  would  one  day 
join  that  Order,  although  no  convent  of  it  existed  in  England, 
and  she  did  not  actually  do  so  till  eleven  years  later.  More  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family,  Mary  Weld  became  Père  Grou’s 
spiritual  child,  and  for  her  he  composed  two  treatises  on  the 
inner  life,  which  he  subsequently  combined  into  one  under  the 
title  : U Intérieur  de  Jésus  et  de  Marie. 

An  edition  of  this  book,  printed  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  Miss  Weld,  was  published  in  two  volumes  at  Paris  in 
1815.  The  text,  however,  contained  numerous  errors,  which 
were  perpetuated  and  added  to  in  the  second  edition  which 
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appeared  in  1824  ) so  that  Père  Cadrés,  in  his  Notice  de  la  Vie 
de  Père  Grou,  felt  compelled  to  print  several  pages  of  corrigenda, 
giving  the  actual  readings  of  the  autograph  MS.  English  versions 
of  the  book  appeared  in  two  volumes  at  Cork  in  1847,  London 
in  1854  and  at  New  York  in  1891. 

In  one  of  his  instructions  addressed  to  Mary  Weld,  Père  Grou 
says  : * I write  nothing  of  myself  upon  matters  spiritual,  God 
guides  my  pen.  When  I take  it  up  I do  not  know  what  I am 
going  to  write  ; and  I am  the  first  to  be  surprised  at  the  thoughts 
which  come  to  me/  This  was  no  exaggeration,  for  Miss  Weld 
has  recorded  that  Père  Grou  himself  told  her  how,  before  starting 
to  write,  he  used  to  pray  ; and  then,  if  God  gave  him  something 
to  say,  he  would  write  with  great  speed  and  complete  facility  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  often  come  to  her  in  a state 
of  aridity,  quite  unable  to  produce  anything,  and  say  : 4 Pray 
for  me  ! God  is  giving  me  nothing,  I cannot  find  a word  to 
write/  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  this  inability  became  per- 
manent, and  Père  Grou  accepted  it  humbly,  saying  with  com- 
plete resignation  : Dieu  ne  me  donne  plus  de  quoi.  It  is  of 
interest  to  mention  also  that  Père  Cadrés,  who  had  personally 
examined  all  Père  Grou’s  MSS.,  says  of  them  that,  although 
some  are  known  to  have  been  composed  very  rapidly,  they  show 
no  signs  of  correction  or  alteration,  but  seem,  as  he  puts  it,  4 to 
have  flowed  from  his  pen  without  effort,  like  water  from  a 
jet/ 

The  years  spent  at  Lulworth  saw  the  production  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  besides  those  already  mentioned  ; though  only  the 
first  of  them  was  published  in  Père  Grou’s  lifetime. 

Méditations  en  forme  de  Retraite  sur  V Amour  de  Dieu,  à Londres, 
chez  Coghlan,  1796.  i2mo,  pp.  380.  An  English  translation  of 
this  book  entitled  : Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God  (London, 
Burns,  Oates  and  Washbourne,  Ltd.,  1928)  has  been  published, 
uniform  with  this  volume. 

Le  Chrétien  sanctifié  par  V Oraison  Dominicale,  Paris,  1858, 
i8mo,  pp.  155. 

V École  de  Jésus  Christ.  The  original,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
complete  English  version,  was  not  published  until  1885,  when 
it  appeared  in  two  volumes  at  Paris,  edited  by  Père  F.  Doyotte, 
S.J.  An  English  translation  of  the  first  volume  was  made  by 
* Alexander  Clinton  ' and  was  published  at  Dublin  in  1801,  but 
the  translator  was  then  already  dead,  and  no  second  volume 
ever  appeared. 

Retraite  sur  ce  que  c'est  qu'un  chrétien. 
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Retraite  sur  le  don  de  soi-même  à Dieu. 

Retraite  sur  la  connaissance  et  l'amour  de  Jésus  Christ. 

Two  other  works,  which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  MS., 
have  since  been  lost,  viz.,  Traité  du  Bonheur  and  Traité  de  la 
Paix  de  l'âme. 

Some  of  Père  Grou’s  letters  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  d'Adhémar 
still  exist,  but  have  not  been  published. 

Père  Grou’s  life  at  Lulworth,  with  so  many  hours  given  to 
prayer  and  to  writing,  was  a very  full  one,  but  when  anyone 
came  to  consult  him,  he  never  failed  to  receive  such  visitors 
with  perfect  courtesy,  and  to  let  them  have  as  much  of  his  time 
as  they  cared  to  occupy.  But  the  influence  of  his  example  was 
more  effectual  than  any  words  of  advice.  No  one  who  came  in 
touch  with  him  could  fail  to  benefit  from  his  vivid  faith,  his 
constant  joyousness  of  heart,  and  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his 
outlook  upon  life.  Such  things  as  being  an  exile  from  his  country 
and  a member  of  a religious  Order  which  had  suffered  unjust 
suppression,  were  never  allowed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  soul  ; 
which  lived  continually  in  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence, 
where  changes  of  fortune  were  seen  as  trifles  of  no  lasting  import. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  his  solitary  life  as  a special 
blessing  vouchsafed  to  him  by  God,  as  appears  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Madame  d'Adhémar. 

* Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  my  inclinations  than  intercourse 
with  mankind,  and  no  motive  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  my  neighbour  makes  me  engage  in  it.  I love  soli- 
tude, silence,  work.  I would  rather  be  alone,  even  with  nothing 
to  do,  than  take  part  in  brilliant  conversations  in  which  I find 
nothing  to  interest  me,  any  more  than  in  other  things  that 
belong  to  this  lower  world.’ 

Père  Grou  had  lived  for  nine  years  at  Lulworth  and  was  now 
turned  seventy,  when  his  health  began  to  fail  ; but  in  spite  of  the 
constant  attacks  of  asthma,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  years, 
he  would  make  no  change  in  his  mode  of  life  or  curtail  the  time 
given  to  his  religious  exercises.  Then,  some  two  years  before 
his  death,  he  suffered  a stroke  of  apoplexy  during  the  night, 
being  found  by  a servant,  in  the  morning,  unconscious.  From 
this  he  recovered  partially,  but  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by 
dropsy,  which  steadily  increased  its  hold  upon  him.  On  Christ- 
mas night,  1802,  he  tried  to  say  the  three  Masses,  but  the  effort 
was  beyond  him  and  he  had  to  leave  the  altar  after  the 
second. 

The  last  year  of  his  life,  1803,  was  one  of  constant  and  ever- 
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increasing  suffering,  as  if  his  divine  Master  was  determined  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  personal  sanctifica- 
tion by  that  literal  following  of  Christ,  which  only  suffering  can 
perfect  ; for  indeed  this  last  twelve  months  was  a veritable 
martyrdom.  His  illness  grew  upon  him  so  much  that  even  his 
bed  gave  him  no  rest,  and  he  passed  the  last  two  months  of  his 
life  seated  in  a chair.  His  lower  limbs  became  distended  to  a 
hideous  size  by  dropsy,  the  attacks  of  asthma  were  intensified 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  die  of  suffocation,  and  finally 
loathsome  sores  broke  out  on  his  body. 

* He  thought  continually  of  death/  we  are  told,  ' and  made 
ready  for  it  by  his  patience  ; speaking  only  of  God  and  main- 
taining his  serenity  of  outlook  unchanged/  His  only  complaint 
was  that  the  odour  from  his  legs  should  give  offence  to  others, 
for  he  continued  to  receive  visitors  and  to  hear  confessions  until 
the  end. 

Realising  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  he  put  all  his  MSS.  in 
order,  and  on  October  30th,  1803,  wrote  a letter  to  Father  A.  L. 
Simpson,  S.  J.,  at  Stonyhurst,  begging  him  to  take  charge  of  them, 

' and  make  such  use  of  them  as  your  zeal  and  prudence  shall 
dictate/  Later  on  Father  Simpson  became  Provincial  of  France, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Society  in  that  country,  when  he  pre- 
sented Père  Grou’s  MSS.  to  the  École  Sainte  Geneviève  at 
Paris. 

One  singular  and  unexpected  consolation  was  granted  to  him. 
By  a brief,  dated  March  7th,  1801,  the  Benedictine  Pope,  Pius 
VII,  had  given  canonical  approval  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Russia  where,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  the  Czar,  it  had  never 
been  suppressed  ; and  a similar  approval  was  now  given  to  the 
Jesuits  in  England.  Père  Grou  was  thus  able,  a few  months 
before  his  death,  to  renew  the  four  vows  of  his  Solemn  Profes- 
sion, and  to  resume  his  long-prohibited  title  as  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

The  end  was  now  very  near,  and  Père  Grou,  realising  that  it 
might  come  quite  suddenly,  begged  Father  Brooke,  who  had 
succeeded  Father  MacKenzie  as  chaplain  at  Lulworth,  to  bring 
him  the  last  sacraments,  which  he  received  with  full  consciousness 
on  December  12th,  1803.  Less  than  twenty-four  hours  later  he 
passed  away,  quite  peacefully,  without  any  struggle.  His  last 
words,  spoken  with  a crucifix  in  his  hands,  were  : ' O my  God, 
how  sweet  it  is  to  die  in  thine  arms/ 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  adjoining  the  castle, 
which  Thomas  Weld  had  built  in  the  year  1786,  and  there  it 
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still  rests,  beneath  a stone  slab  which  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

t 

HIC  SITUS  EST 

JOHANNES  NICOLAUS  GROVIUS, 

SACERDOS, 

PIETATIS  CULTOR  ASSIDUUS, 

OB  CATHOLICAM  PROFESSIONEM 
ACTUS  IN  EXILIUM,  HUNC  IN  AMPLEXU 
CRUCIS  DEFUNCTUM  INTER  SUOS  CON- 
DIDIT  THOMAS  WELD,  PIETATIS 
CAUSA.  VIXIT  ANNOS  LXXII, 

VETERIS  INSTITUTI  QUOD 
IN  SOCIETATE  JESU 
CEPERAT,  UNICE 
AMANS. 

DECESSIT  IDIBUS  DECEMBRIS 
MDCCCIII. 

R.I.P. 

t 

No  adequate  life  of  Père  Grou  has  ever  been  written,  indeed 
the  only  printed  source  of  information,  beyond  some  Introduc- 
tions to  the  more  recent  editions  of  his  writings,  is  the  Notice 
sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  du  Père  Jean-Nicolas  Grou,  by  Père 
A.  A.  Cadrés,  Paris,  1862.  It  is  from  this  that  the  facts  given 
in  this  Introduction  have  been  taken,  and  the  same  source  gives 
an  autobiographical  note,  from  a MS.  instruction  given  by  Père 
Grou  to  Mary  Weld,  which  is  of  such  interest  that  I append  here 
a translation  of  the  entire  passage. 

* Here  is,  so  far  as  I can  put  it  on  record  for  you,  an  account 
of  my  spiritual  state.  I gave  myself  up  to  God,  twenty-four 
and  a half  years  ago,  under  an  impulse  of  grace  so  overpowering 
that  I thought  my  soul  would  pass  out  of  my  body.  From  that 
moment  I have  possessed  the  gift  of  prayer,  with  an  habitual 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  ; and  sensible  consolations 
for  a long  time  past.  ...  I no  longer  have  any  free  disposition 
either  of  my  spirit  or  my  affections,  so  that  I cannot  call  to 
mind  any  subject  or  attach  myself  to  any  person  with  natural 
feeling. 

‘ What  I know  of  things  spiritual  I have  never  acquired  by 
my  own  labour  or  by  thinking  it  out  ; it  is  God  who  has  given 
me  such  knowledge,  and  my  prayer  has  always  been  a prayer  of 
faith  alone  (oraison  de  pure  foi)  without  any  definite  petitions. 
I speak  and  I write  without  the  least  idea  what  I am  going  to 
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say.  As  you  get  to  know  me  better  you  will  see  that  I am 
frankness  itself,  that  I am  incapable  of  deceit  or  subterfuge, 
but  am  perfectly  sincere. 

‘ All  the  same,  I have  plenty  of  failings,  more  than  anyone  I 
know  ; but  these  are  not  voluntary.  I honestly  believe  that  I 
am  not  attached  to  anything  on  this  earth,  and  that  I desire 
only  to  do  God’s  will  in  all  things.’ 

A somewhat  similar  passage  occurs  in  a letter  from  Père  Grou 
to  Madame  d’Adhémar,  written  in  1784. 

‘ As  regards  my  soul,  since  the  " conversion  ” which  God 
effected  in  me,  it  is  child-like  and  simple  in  spirit  ; quite  contrary 
to  what  I used  to  be  before  then,  which  barred  for  me  the  way 
to  the  things  of  God.  The  first  grace  which  God  gave  me,  when 
he  made  himself  the  Master  of  my  being,  was  to  infuse  into  my 
spirit  and  my  heart  a wholly  child-like  disposition.  I did  not 
understand  God’s  way  of  guiding  me  at  that  time  : but  I left 
him  to  act  and  surrendered  myself  to  the  influence  of  his  grace. 
At  present  I can  see  clearly  up  to  a certain  point,  and  I know 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  be  steadfast  amid 
all  the  different  trials  which  divine  Providence  has  sent  me,  if  I 
had  not  first  been  brought  to  this  child-like  condition.’ 


L'École  de  Jesus  Christ,  the  work  here  translated,  is  one  of 
those  written  by  Père  Grou  at  Lulworth.  It  thus  belongs  to 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  when  his  style  had  reached  full  maturity 
and  his  spirit  had  been  purified  and  strengthened  by  suffering 
and  exile.  The  exact  year  of  its  composition  is  unknown,  but 
the  fact  that  Father  MacKenzie,  ‘ Alexander  Clinton,’  who  left 
Lulworth  for  Ireland  in  1795,  undertook  a translation  of  the 
work,  suggests  that  it  was  probably  completed  by  that  date. 

Of  this  translation  the  first  volume  only  was  finished,  and  even 
this  was  not  published  until  1801,  a year  after  the  death  of 
Father  MacKenzie,  when  it  was  issued  at  * Dublin.  Prited  (sic) 
by  H.  Fitzpatrick,  No.  4,  Capel  Street.  1801.’ 

The  MS.  of  the  book  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  list  given 
by  Père  Grou,  in  his  letter  of  October  1803  to  Father  Simpson, 
as  mentioned  above.  Father  Simpson,  who  died  in  June  1820, 
presented  the  whole  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  École  Sainte 
Geneviève  ; but  the  École  cCe  Jésus  Christ  remained  unpublished 
until  1885,  when  it  appeared  at  Paris,  edited  by  Père  F.  Doyotte, 
S.J.,  who  contributed  a lengthy  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  some- 
what tedious  Introduction.  In  this  he  claims  for  the  book  that 
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' it  is,  without  any  possible  doubt,  the  most  important  of  Père 
Grou’s  works  ; the  most  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  the  subject 
matter,  as  it  is  also  the  most  useful  and  necessary  both  for  the 
period  when  he  wrote  it  and  for  our  own  day.’ 

The  four  Dublin  theologians,  to  whom  in  1801  Dr.  Troy,  then 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  submitted  the  English  translation  to  be 
passed  for  publication,  * highly  approved  of  it  and  urged  its 
publication/ 

My  original  intention  was  to  reprint  Father  A.  Clinton's  ver- 
sion of  Volume  I and  complete  this  by  a translation  of  the  second 
volume  in  a style  as  similar  as  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  would  permit  ; but  on  communicating  further  with 
Burns,  Oates  and  Washboume,  Ltd.,  I learned  that  they 
had  asked  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell  to  translate  the  whole  book 
and  that  she  had  already  completed  the  first  volume  and  a large 
portion  of  the  second.  The  translation  here  printed  is,  therefore, 
entirely  her  work,  uninfluenced  by  Father  Clinton’s  version, 
which  she  had  not  seen. 

The  publishers  have  agreed  to  my  proposal  that  they  should 
follow  up  this  book  with  a reprint  of  Father  Clinton’s  translation 
of  Père  Grou’s  first  spiritual  work  : Morality  extracted  from  the 
Confessions  of  Saint  Austin,  which  has  never  been  reissued  since 
it  appeared  at  London  in  1791,  and  is  now  so  rare  as  to  be  prac- 
tically unknown.  I hope  to  contribute  to  this  reprint  an  Intro- 
duction which  will  be  supplementary  to  that  of  the  present 
volume,  and  will  deal  with  Père  Grou  as  a spiritual  writer.  I 
will  therefore  reserve  what  I have  to  say  upon  The  School  of 
Jesus  Christ  till  then,  as  this  Introduction  has  already  outrun 
the  limits  which  I had  intended  for  it. 

If  the  reception  given  to  these  volumes  justifies  the  venture, 
it  is  hoped  to  follow  them  up  with  translations  of  the  remaining 
spiritual  writings  of  Père  Grou  which  have  not  as  yet  appeared 
in  English. 

G.  Roger  Hudleston,  O.S.B, 

Downside  Abbey,  Bath. 

December  8th,  1931. 
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As  Christians,  we  boast  that  we  are  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  are  we  really  so  ? Do  we  take  Jesus  Christ  for  our  Master  ? 
Do  we  study  His  rules  of  conduct  and  really  do  our  best  to 
follow  them  ? If  it  were  so,  there  would  not  be  so  few  good 
Christians,  nor  should  we  be  so  easily  persuaded  that  we  were 
good  Christians  ourselves. 

Most  people  only  obey  those  precepts  of  the  Gospel  which 
they  consider  necessary  to  salvation  ; others  go  further,  adding 
various  pious  exercises  and  external  practices,  such  as  a number 
of  vocal  prayers,  some  religious  reading,  constant  attendance 
at  the  offices  of  the  Church  and  frequent  use  of  the  Sacraments  ; 
some,  according  to  their  position  and  means,  devote  themselves 
to  works  of  charity. 

If  I say  that  those  who  confine  themselves  to  these  things 
are  but  incomplete  Christians  they  will  not  believe  me  ; and 
yet  nothing  is  more  true. 

To  those  who  ask  what  more  is  wanted  I shall  give  this  answer. 
They  must  hold  in  their  minds  the  vision  of  Christian  perfection 
as  Jesus  Christ  saw  it  : they  must  have  in  their  hearts  the 
feelings  that  were  in  His  : and  in  everything  they  do  they  must 
make  it  their  aim  to  destroy  the  old,  natural  man  in  themselves, 
and  substitute  the  new  man,  the  man  of  grace.  Only  those  who 
are  Christians  of  this  kind,  or  are  seriously  making  it  their 
business  to  become  so,  have  a right  to  boast  that  they  are  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Obviously,  then,  very  few  know  the  things  they  need  to  know 
if  they  are  to  become  Christians,  or  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
them,  or  even  think  there  is  any  need  for  them  to  do  so  ; still 
fewer  make  it  their  duty  to  practise  what  they  do  know  ; and 
nearly  all  are  lacking  either  in  knowledge  or  goodwill.  Yet  all 
those  of  whom  I am  thinking  would  agree  that  salvation  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world,  indeed*  the  only  thing  that 
matters,  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  gain  it  except  by  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  Gospel  teachings.  Why,  then,  do  they  take 
so  little  trouble  to  learn  what  those  teachings  are,  and  show  so 
little  zeal  in  following  them  ? 
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Something  must  be  done  to  open  their  eyes  and  fire  their 
enthusiasm.  They  must  go  to  the  School  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
must  listen  to  the  lessons  of  the  divine  Schoolmaster  ; earnestly 
try  to  understand  them  and  apply  them  to  themselves  ; keep 
them  constantly  in  mind,  and  never  fail  to  change  everything 
in  themselves  that  does  not  conform  to  them.  This  should  be 
the  constant  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  prayers,  the  aim 
towards  which  every  detail  of  their  lives  is  directed.  In  that 
School  there  is  always  something  to  learn  ; at  every  step  new 
country  opens  out  ; and  the  obligation  to  advance  still  furthei 
grows  with  the  knowledge  acquired.  For  God  does  not  give 
light  for  nothing  ; He  requires  of  us  the  results  for  which  He 
gave  it  ; and  sterile  theorising  does  nothing  but  make  us  more 
culpable.  It  is  very  disastrous,  assuredly,  not  to  attend  Jesus 
Christ’s  School  ; but  it  is  far  more  disastrous  to  attend  it  and 
derive  no  profit.  So  let  us  listen,  first  of  all,  to  the  urgent 
summons  that  He  sends  us,  and  to  the  reasons  why  we  should 
obey  the  call. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 


JESUS  CHRIST  CALLS  US  TO  HIS  SCHOOL 

Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labour  and  are  burdened,  and  I will 
refresh  you.1 

These  are  our  Saviour’s  words,  addressed  to  all  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  Him  as  their  Lord  and  their 
God.  He  would  address  them  to  every  man  in  the  world,  if  He 
were  known  to  all.  For  where  is  the  man  who  is  not  burdened  ? 
It  has  been  the  universal  condition  since  sin  entered  the  world  : 
no  one  is  exempt  : the  moment  a man  begins  to  think  he  becomes 
aware  that  suffering  is  his  fate  : from  that  moment  he  is  an 
unbearable  burden  to  himself,  and  one  that  he  must  carry  all 
the  days  of  his  life  : he  feels  the  weight  of  it  every  time  he  looks 
into  his  own  heart.  So  he  is  reduced  to  fleeing  from  himself, 
seeking  happiness  everywhere  outside  his  own  soul.  But  happi- 
ness is  nowhere  to  be  found  except  in  God  ! 

This  is  the  state  of  mankind  in  general,  then,  and  of  each 
individual  man.  Any  man  who  thinks  he  is  happy  is  deceiving 
himself  : he  cannot  seriously  examine  his  own  soul  without 
being  convinced  of  the  contrary.  I will  not  try  to  describe  his 
troubles  in  detail,  for  the  attempt  would  be  in  vain  : the  list  of 
them  would  have  no  end, — every  age,  condition,  and  state  of 
life  has  its  own  sorrows  ; every  day  adds  to  them  ; and,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  those  that  come  to  us  from  without,  our 
own  imagination  and  mind,  our  passions  and  heart  are  inex- 
haustible wells  of  them. 

O my  Saviour,  how  pitiable  are  those  who,  knowing  Thee  not, 
cannot  fly  to  Thee  for  relief  from  their  sorrows  ! 

They  suffer  without  alleviation,  comfort,  or  merit  ; and  all 
their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  pain  end  only  in  plunging 
them  more  deeply  into  it.  No  vain  philosophy,  however  boastful, 

1 S.  Matt,  xi,  28. 
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nor  any  false  reasoning  of  man,  ever  cured  a single  malady  for 
us,  or  healed  a single  wound.  To  fancy  that  they  have  is  self- 
deception.  In  self-torture  man  is  only  too  active,  but  he  has  no 
resource  of  his  own  that  will  give  him  peace. 

But  how  much  more  to  be  pitied  are  those  who  know  the 
Saviour,  yet  do  not  go  when  He  calls  them  ! Ah,  here  I am 
myself  concerned  ! I groan  and  faint  in  my  troubles,  and  my 
burden  crushes  me  ; yet,  instead  of  seeking  relief  from  Him  I 
murmur  and  fret,  and  rebel  against  Providence  : I go  begging 
for  help  from  my  fellow-creatures,  though  I gain  nothing  by  it 
but  empty  words  and  tiresome  attempts  at  consolation. 

Ah,  Lord  Jesus,  it  is  time  that  my  heart  listened  to  Thy  loving 
invitation  ! Since  I am  called  Thy  disciple,  and  even  glory  in  it,  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  fulfil  my  duties,  and  give  eager  service  to 
my  Divine  Master.  I am  a sick  man — perhaps  incurable — but 
Thou  art  my  Physician  ; it  is  enough  if  I show  myself  to  Thee  : 
with  one  word  Thou  canst*cure  me,  and  Thou  callest  me  to  Thee 
that  thou  mayest  say  it. 

Who  but  One  who  is  both  God  and  Man  could  join  so  much 
power  with  so  much  charity  ? Who  could  promise  a quick  and 
effectual  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  humanity  ? Neither  the  Prophets 
nor  the  Apostles,  nor  any  of  the  Saints  have  had  the  presumption 
to  do  so.  They  were  men  like  ourselves,  subject  to  the  same 
miseries  as  we  : like  us  they  were  crushed  by  the  burden  of  life. 
One  of  them  cried  : Unhappy  man  that  I am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  P1  and  instantly  added  : The  grace  of 
God  by  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.2  They  all  recognised  that  their 
cure  was  derived  from  Him  ; and  He  is  no  less  kind,  no  less 
powerful  for  me  than  He  was  for  them. 

But  O my  Saviour  ! let  me  ask  Thee,  if  I dare,  in  what  manner 
Thou  givest  relief  to  those  who  come  to  Thee.  Dost  Thou  take  away 
their  pain  ? Dost  Thou  remove  all  their  burdens  ? 

Surely  not  : have  not  His  Saints  suffered  ? Have  they  not 
even  suffered,  in  proportion,  more  than  others  ? In  what  sense 
is  it  true  that  He  relieved  them  ? On  all  hands  we  hear  that  the 
Christian  life  is  one  of  crosses  and  sufferings.  Our  Lord  repeats 
it  on  every  page  of  His  Gospel  ; and  He  Himself,  our  only 
model,  through  every  moment  of  His  life  bore  a heavier  cross 
than  those  of  all  the  saints  together.  In  what  way,  then,  and 
by  what  secret  does  He  soften  the  very  sufferings  that  He  tells 

1 Rom.  vii,  24.  2 Rom.  vii,  25. 
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us  we  ought  to  bear  ? The  truth  begins  to  dawn  : there  are 
sufferings  of  which  He  relieves  us  absolutely,  and  they  are  the 
greatest  of  all, — those  that  arise  from  the  remorse  of  a tortured 
conscience  and  the  tyranny  of  our  passions.  There  is  one  burden 
from  which  His  grace  completely  frees  us  : the  burden  of  our 
sins,  and  of  the  terrible  vengeance  for  them  which  His  justice 
will  one  day  exact.  As  for  the  other  sufferings,  whether  they 
come  from  without,  or  are  caused  by  our  own  imperfections,  He 
gradually  removes  all  horror  of  them  from  the  heart  that  is 
open  to  His  Grace  ; He  teaches  the  will  to  submit  to  them,  and 
even  to  love  them  ; He  tempers  them  with  heavenly  comfort  ; 
He  drowns  them,  so  to  speak,  in  torrents  of  unspeakable  delight  ; 
and  thus  they  cease  to  be  sufferings  in  a submissive  soul  that  is 
fortified,  consoled,  and  richly  compensated  by  its  own  love, 
and  by  His,  for  all  that  it  bears  for  His  sake.  S.  Paul,  that  man 
of  many  crosses  and  labours,  gives  clear  evidence  of  this  truth 
when  he  declares  that  he  exceedingly  abounds  with  joy  in  all  his 
tribulations.1 

If  as  yet  this  happy  experience  has  not  been  mine  ; if  my 
sufferings  have  always  seemed  to  me  insupportable  ; if  I have 
added  to  my  sin  and  have  found  no  relief,  it  is  my  own  fault  and 
I can  blame  no  one  but  myself.  This  very  day  I will  put  an  end 
at  one  stroke  to  my  misery  and  my  guilt. 

I come  to  Thee  burdened  even  more  heavily  with  sins  than  with 
sufferings,  yet  firmly  confident  of  finding  in  Thee  both  deliverance 
from  the  sins  and  relief  from  the  pain.  I have  been  my  own  enemy 
only  too  long,  but  since  a ray  of  Thy  light  begins  to  give  light  to  me 
I am  resolved  to  follow  it  whithersoever  it  may  lead  me.  Who  can 
prevent  me  ? Hast  Thou  not  said  ‘ they  that  are  in  health  need  not 
a physician,  but  they  that  are  ill  ; for  I came  not  to  call  the  just, 
but  sinners  ? 'a 
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JESUS  CHRIST  IS  OUR  ONLY  MASTER 
One  is  your  Master , Christ. 3 

Christ  Himself  said  so,  and  His  heavenly  Father  has  bidden 
us  all  to  listen  to  Him. 

He  alone,  as  Master  of  our  reason,  gives  light  to  every  man 
that  comes  into  the  world  ; He  alone,  as  Master  of  our  hearts, 
purifies  and  orders  their  affections.  He  is  a Master  of  infinite 
wisdom,  who  brings  His  lessons  within  range  of  His  pupils,  and, 

1 2 Cor.  vii,  4.  8 S.  Matt,  ix,  12,  13.  8 S.  Matt,  xxiii,  10. 
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in  everything  that  He  demands  of  them,  adapts  Himself  to  their 
intelligence  ; a kind,  persuasive  Master,  who  wins  and  captivates 
them  by  His  inspiring  charm  ; a trustworthy,  infallible  Master, 
in  whom  they  can,  and  should,  feel  the  deepest  confidence, 
since  He  neither  would  nor  could  deceive  them  ; a Master  who 
teaches  man  only  things  that  are  useful,  and  indeed  indispensable 
to  him,  and  able  to  make  him  happy  ; who  teaches  him  in  the 
deepest  places  of  his  heart,  without  noise  of  words,  without 
requiring  of  him  any  argument,  or  any  attention  beyond  the  good 
disposition  of  the  will  ; who  teaches  him  in  one  instant  of  time, 
and  in  one  moment  lays  the  solid  and  immovable  foundations  of 
perfection  and  happiness  in  his  soul  ; a Master  who  is  always 
with  us,  who  never  leaves  us,  who  is  always  ready  to  teach  us, 
however  unready  we  may  be  to  listen  to  Him  ; a Master  whom 
nothing  escapes,  who  reproves  and  corrects  everything  that 
needs  correction,  but  gives  success  and  encouragement  to  our 
feeblest  efforts  and  approval  to  everything  that  deserves  it, 
and  rebukes  us  only  that  we  may  do  better  ; a Master  who  takes 
the  work  of  our  sanctification  into  His  own  hands,  labouring  at 
it  unremittingly  till  it  is  completely  achieved,  and  asking  of  us 
no  more  than  sincere  and  faithful  co-operation  ; a Master  who 
handles  our  wills  with  equal  gentleness  and  force,  who  disposes 
of  our  liberty  with  tender  care,  who  makes  us  desire  what  He 
commands,  and  prepares  us,  by  love,  for  the  obedience  that  is 
His  due.  And,  besides  all  this,  He  is  a Master  who  began  by 
doing  what  He  proposed  to  teach  ; whose  life  is  our  example  and 
model  ; who  was  the  first  to  tread  the  narrow  path  by  which 
He  leads  us  ; who  persuades  us  thus  to  follow  Him,  and  leaves 
no  excuse  for  our  cowardice.  Finally,  He  is  a Master  who  judges 
with  infinite  justice  and  rewards  all  our  good  deeds  with  infinite 
generosity,  testing  their  value  by  the  purity,  sincerity  and 
rectitude  of  our  motives.  For  He  accepts  a genuine  desire  as 
though  it  were  achievement,  the  effort  in  the  place  of  success, 
the  intention  for  accomplishment,  when  the  actual  deed  is  out 
of  our  power. 

Such  is  our  Teacher  ; — such,  to  quote  one  of  His  prophets, 
is  the  Leader  and  Master1  whom  God  has  given  us  in  his  adorable 
Person.  It  was  in  order  to  put  Himself,  in  a sense,  on  a level 
with  His  disciples  that  He  made  Himself  man,  and  condescended 
to  be  like  them  in  everything  but  sin.  Surely  such  a Master — 
so  kind  and  gracious,  whose  love  for  us  placed  Him  so  infinitely 

1 Isa.  lv,  4. 
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lower  than  His  natural  state,  and  who  only  shows  us  the  man 
in  Himself  in  order  that  we  may  approach  God  more  easily, — 
surely  such  a Master  as  this  deserves  to  be  listened  to,  and 
obeyed,  and  followed  ! And  how  preposterously  blind  and  mad 
it  is  to  despise  and  reject  Him,  to  find  fault  with  His  lessons,  to 
interpret  them  in  any  way  that  pleases  us,  and  to  pick  out  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  only  the  things  that  seem  good  in  our  eyes  ! 

And  yet  this  is  what  we  have  done  hitherto  : for  this  our  faith 
reproaches  us,  and  our  consciences  cannot  fail  to  condemn  us. 
Where  is  the  man  who  has  not  sinned  in  this  way  ? And  if  the 
greatest  saints  did  not  think  they  were  innocent,  how  is  it  with  a 
sinner  like  me  ? I,  who  am  so  poor  a Christian,  so  lacking  in  devotion 
and  seriousness  ; I,  who  have  never  thought  of  studying  my  divine 
Master’s  teaching,  and  still  less  of  listening  to  His  own  voice 
in  the  depths  of  my  heart  ; who  have  stopped  my  ears  to  avoid 
hearing  Him,  and  have  habitually  resisted  His  promptings  ; 
I,  whose  only  masters  have  been  nature,  my  own  senses,  the 
world,  my  own  mind  and  my  own  will, — can  I possibly  feel  at 
ease,  and  free  from  blame  ? If  I thought  so  I should  be  deluded 
indeed  ! 

Ah,  Lord  ! let  me  henceforward  call  Thee  Master  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  emotion  of  Mary  Magdalen.  Give  me  a burning 
desire  to  hear  Thee.  Fix  my  mind  in  meditation  on  Thy  Gospel, 
and  help  me  to  understand  it  ; keep  my  heart  continually  attentive 
to  Thy  spiritual  lessons.  Give  me  respect  for  the  ministers  of  Thy 
word  who  teach  me  in  Thy  Name,  and  let  me  utterly  despise  those 
profane  teachers  who  oppose  to  Thy  precepts  those  of  the  world 
which  Thou  didst  reprove,  and  exclude  from  Thy  prayer.  I am 
resolved  to  take  no  step  of  my  own  in  anything  that  concerns  my 
salvation,  but  to  consult  Thee  and  obey  Thee  in  everything  and  to 
carry  out  faithfully  all  Thy  lessons,  both  for  the  correction  of  my 
faults  and  the  gaining  of  Christian  virtues.  But,  O my  God  ! Do 
Thou  help  my  weakness,  for  the  higher  my  aim  the  more  incapable 
I feel  of  reaching  it.  With  Thy  grace  I can  do  all  things. 

I shall  fall  again — I expect  nothing  else — but  I shall  not  fall 
so  often  nor  so  heavily.  I shall  be  humbled  by  my  falls,  and 
shall  pick  myself  up  again.  At  all  events  my  goodwill  and  my 
efforts  will  show  Him  it  is  not  from  vainglory  that  I claim  to  be 
His  disciple. 
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JESUS  CHRIST  THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  LIFE 

Jesus  Christ  said  : I am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.1 

What  words  these  are,  and  what  depths  of  meaning  they 
contain  ! God  give  me  grace  to  understand  them  according  to 
my  ability  and  my  need. 

Before  Christ  came  the  whole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of 
one  nation,  was  the  slave  of  the  senses  and  its  own  corrupt  heart, 
and  strayed  at  will  in  the  paths  of  its  own  choice.  At  every 
step  it  went  farther  and  farther  from  the  truth,  and  the  illusion 
that  it  blindly  followed  led  it  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  death. 
Thence  arose  idolatry,  and  all  the  false  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  the  reign  of  all  the  vices.  Christ  appeared  upon  the  earth, 
and  both  in  His  words  and  His  actions  proclaimed  Himself  not 
only  the  legislator  and  teacher  of  men,  but  also  the  very  Way 
by  which  they  must  walk,  and  the  only  Rule  they  must  follow. 
He  spoke  with  an  authority  that  can  only  be  claimed  by  God- 
made-Man,  and  proved  His  Divinity  by  a great  number  of 
remarkable  miracles,  and  prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled. 
He  dispersed  the  clouds  of  error  and  lies,  and  showed  to  men  in 
His  divine  Person  the  eternal  Truth, — truth  in  its  essence,  the 
only  truth  on  which  their  happiness  depends,  the  source  and 
the  end  of  all  other  truths.  By  His  mercy  He  restored  the  souls 
of  men  to  the  true  Life,  which  is  none  other  than  Himself,  and 
can  only  be  possessed  through  union  with  Him. 

Happiness  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  as  unhappiness  is  its  death. 
Happiness  consists  in  the  possession  of  the  supreme  Good,  as 
unhappiness  is  the  deprivation  of  that  same  Good,  which  no  other 
delight  can  replace.  And  because  He  is  God,  He  is  the  supreme 
Good,  the  happiness  and  life  of  the  soul.  But  only  the  good  is 
the  real  and  the  true,  and  the  supreme  Good  is  supremely  true. 

Being  God,  and  therefore  the  supreme  Good,  Jesus  Christ 
is  also  the  supreme  Truth,  the  source  as  well  as  the  goal  of  all 
truth. 

Now  truth  is  what  we  all  look  for,  and  all  desire,  just  as  we 
all  desire  and  look  for  happiness,  which  exists  only  in  truth. 
But  the  way  that  leads  to  them  both  is  unknown  to  us  ; and 
would  continue  to  be  unknown  if  He  had  not  made  Himself 
man,  so  that  He  might,  by  His  teaching  and  example,  and  by 
the  light  and  the  spiritual  graces  that  He  grants  us,  Himself 

1 S.  John  xiv,  6. 
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become  the  Way  that  leads  to  Truth  and  Life  ; that  is,  to  the 
eternal  possession  of  His  Divinity.  Thus  we  owe  everything  to 
His  holy  humanity,  and  without  it  error  and  death  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  the  death  of  the  soul,  would  have  been  our 
final  fate. 

Shall  we  allow  our  Saviour's  great  deed  of  mercy  to  be  useless 
to  us  ? Shall  it,  instead  of  forwarding  our  happiness,  serve  to 
destroy  us  through  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  it  ? If  He  is  the  Way, 
and  if  we  cannot  come  to  the  Father  and  the  heavenly  Kingdom 
except  by  Him,  why  have  we  never  yet  entered  on  that  way 
by  carrying  out  His  lessons  and  example,  and  responding  to  His 
mercies  ? Or  why,  having  entered  it,  did  we  leave  it  ? Why  do 
we  tread  it  so  lazily  and  reluctantly,  as  though  dragged  by  some 
external  force  ? Why  do  we  pause,  or  perpetually  fall  ? If  He 
is  the  Truth,  why  do  our  hearts,  which  are  made  for  truth,  and 
really  love  and  desire  nothing  but  truth,  fail  to  receive  Him  and 
adhere  to  Him  inseparably  ? If  He  is  Life,  and  if  our  souls  can 
know  no  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  happiness  except  through  Him  and 
in  Him,  why  do  we  not  perpetually  draw  life  from  this  well  ? 
Why  do  we  choose  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  death  ? Why  do  we 
persist  in  living  on  our  own  resources  and  those  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  knowing  all  the  time  that  we  find  nothing  there  to 
nourish  or  satisfy  us,  but  simply  grow  more  and  more  restless, 
and  empty,  and  famished  ? 

Divine  Jesus,  be  Thou  henceforward  my  only  Way  ! Teach  me 
to  know  Thee,  and  study  Thee,  and  walk  unweariedly  in  Thy  foot- 
steps ; to  practise  Thy  laws  and  show  forth  Thy  virtues.  Do  not 
let  this  be  a vague  intention  which  I never  definitely  carry  out  ; a 
sterile  intention  with  no  fruit  but  futile  longing,  and  no  practical 
result  ; a design  dropped  constantly,  and  constantly  resumed,  and 
always  thwarted  by  the  weakness  and  instability  of  my  will. 

Divine  Jesus,  be  my  light  and  my  Truth  ! Convince  me  profoundly 
that  except  in  Thee  there  is  nothing  but  darkness  and  deception, 
that  I am  myself  all  blindness  and  illusion,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
I should  so  completely  mistrust  as  my  own  mind.  Teach  me  to  love 
that  pure  truth  which  is  obscured  by  no  taint  of  error  ; that  inflexible 
truth  which  knows  no  flattery  nor  disguise  ; that  holy  truth  which 
shines  into  my  conscience,  shows  me  my  duties,  and  keeps  me  from 
neglecting  them  with  impunity.  Thy  judgment-seat,  eternal  Truth, 
is  in  my  heart.  It  is  there  that  I receive  Thy  teaching,  Thy  rebukes, 
Thine  approval,  and  Thy  condemnation.  It  is  there,  too,  that  I am 
resolved  to  listen  to  Thee,  consult  Thee,  and  make  Thee  the  un- 
failing guide  of  my  opinions,  my  affections,  my  speech,  and  my 
actions.  O Truth,  it  will  go  ill  with  me  if  I fear  to  listen  to  Thee, 
and  forsake  Thee  after  having  recognised  Thy  voice  ! Everything 
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in  me  conspires  to  seduce  and  corrupt  the  original  uprightness  that 
Thou  gavest  me.  The  deceptive  charm  of  material  things,  the 
perverse  principles  of  the  worldly,  the  evil  suggestions  of  the  spirit 
of  lies,  continually  lay  snares  for  me.  Teach  me.  Lord,  to  escape 
them,  and  never  to  stray  from  the  path  of  truth. 

Divine  Jesus,  be  Thou  the  Life  of  my  soul,  that  it  may  live  by 
Thee  alone,  as  my  body  lives  by  it  alone  I Be  the  ruler  of  its  every 
impulse,  its  every  feeling,  its  every  resolve.  Be  not  only  the  object, 
but  the  motive-power  of  all  its  thoughts,  wishes,  and  actions.  I 
surrender  to  Thee  all  its  powers,  that  Thou  mayest  quicken  and 
govern  them,  and  that  they  may  only  be  exercised  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thy  grace.  When  Thou  art  their  mainspring  and  the  only 
force  that  moves  them  I shall  live  by  the  true  Life  ; and  after 
preserving  it  on  earth,  always  in  fear  and  danger  of  losing  it,  I shall 
possess  it  peacefully,  securely,  and  unchangeably  throughout 
eternity.  Amen. 


JESUS  CHRIST  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  HEART 

Behold,  I stand  at  the  gate  and  knock.  If  any  man  shall  hear  My 
voice  and  open  to  Me  the  door,  I will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  Me.1 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  revelation 
that  He  granted  to  John,  His  apostle  and  beloved  disciple. 

Among  all  the  words  that  came  from  His  lips  there  are  none, 
I think,  that  express  greater  kindness,  tenderness  and  gracious- 
ness. It  seems  incredible  that  a God  should  have  vouchsafed 
to  use  such  words  to  Llis  creatures.  It  would  surprise  us  if  a 
sovereign  were  to  speak  thus  about  his  subjects  : we  should 
declare  that  he  was  lowering  his  dignity.  But  God,  whose  love 
and  condescension  are  infinite,  knows  exactly  how  far  He  can 
stoop  in  His  dealings  with  men  without  imperilling  the  rights 
of  His  majesty.  Not  only  did  Jesus  Christ  utter  these  words, 
but  He  fulfils  the  promise  every  day,  undeterred  by  our  in- 
sensibility and  obstinacy. 

Ah,  Lord  1 Do  not  deny  me  the  understanding  of  these  divine 
words,  nor  the  true  appreciation  of  them  ; and  above  all  give  me 
some  idea  of  Thy  Heart’s  emotions  in  uttering  them,  and  ceaselessly 
putting  them  in  practice. 

It  is  really  true,  it  seems,  that  in  spite  of  my  sins,  or  rather 
because  of  them,  He  who  is  holiness  itself  and  hates  sin  utterly, 
while  full  of  pity  for  the  sinner, — it  is  really  true  that,  though  I 

1 Apoc.  iii,  20. 
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have  banished  Him  from  my  heart  by  my  faults,  and  made 
myself  liable  to  death  and  damnation,  He  still  stands  patiently 
knocking  at  the  door.  Every  time  that  I feel  remorse,  or  good 
emotions,  or  holy  inspirations  He  is  knocking  at  my  heart.  His 
one  desire  is  to  return  to  it.  Such  goodness  is  past  understanding  ; 
but  what  is  still  less  comprehensible  is  my  insolence  in  repelling 
Him  and  refusing  to  let  Him  in.  It  seems  impossible  that  a 
mean  slave  should  treat  the  King  of  Glory  in  this  way,  and  that 
He  should  expose  Himself  to  such  indignities.  That  we  should 
turn  Him  out  of  our  hearts  after  He  has  deigned  to  dwell  in  them 
is  in  itself  a sufficiently  odious  insult  ; but  that  we  should  then 
resist  His  advances  and  entreaties  ; that  we  should  let  Him 
knock  again  and  again  without  admitting  Him  ; that  it  should 
be  He  who  seeks  admittance,  and  we  who  obstinately  continue 
to  repel  Him  in  cold  blood  ; that  He  should  still  untiringly  persist 
in  knocking,  begging  as  a favour  to  be  let  in,  and  waiting  with 
indomitable  patience  for  the  boon  to  be  granted, — this  kind  of 
conduct  on  His  part  and  on  ours  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
What  can  be  the  overwhelming  motive  that  makes  Him  pursue 
a rebel’s  hardened  heart  ? Does  His  happiness  depend  on  His 
possessing  it  ? Would  not  His  glory  be  better  served  by  meeting 
disdain  with  disdain  ? 

As  for  the  sinner,  if  he  were  conscious  of  all  he  had  lost  by 
banishing  his  Saviour  and  his  God,  if  he  could  see  his  own 
deplorable  state  of  poverty  and  nakedness,  he  would  surely  run 
out  and  call  Him  back,  inducing  Him  by  every  means  to  return. 
This,  however,  the  sinner  does  not  do,  and  indeed  I know  that 
he  cannot  do  it  without  the  help  of  grace.  But  the  grace  is  not 
lacking  : the  sin  lies  in  resisting  it,  when  it  comes  to  the  heart 
and  makes  its  appeal. 

And  if, — now  while  I am  shamed  by  my  long  resistance,  and 
touched  by  God’s  goodness  in  coming  to  me,  seeking  me  out, 
waiting  for  me,  and  enduring  my  rebuffs, — if  at  this  moment  I 
should  fail  to  open  to  Him  at  last  the  door  of  the  heart  on  which 
He  has  knocked  so  long,  my  misfortune  would  be  great  indeed  ! 

If  any  man  shall  hear  My  voice,  and  open  to  Me  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me.  The 
reason  that  Our  Lord  desires  to  return  to  His  former  place  in 
my  heart  is  not  that  He  may  treat  me  coldly  or  reproach  me,  as 
a punishment  for  my  ingratitude  ; but  that  He  may  restore  me 
to  favour,  heap  kindnesses  upon  me,  give  me  unalloyed  delights, 
treat  me  with  a closer  intimacy  and  almost  as  an  equal.  Ah, 
what  a banquet,  what  exquisite  food  the  Saviour  Himself  sets 
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before  the  sinner  who  consents  to  receive  Him  again  ! The  meat 
with  which  He  satisfies  him,  the  wine  with  which  He  refreshes 
him,  are  the  same  meat  and  wine  that  nourish  and  refresh  the 
sacred  humanity  of  the  Saviour  Himself  at  the  table  of  His 
heavenly  Father.  Mary  Magdalen,  S.  Augustine,  and  a host  of 
converted  sinners,  have  experienced  this.  Why  should  not  I be 
among  them  ? It  depends  only  on  myself  : the  Lord  is  rich  in 
mercy  to  all  that  call  upon  Him,  and  return  to  Him  with  equity. 

But  if  His  goodness  to  penitent  sinners  is  like  this,  what 
must  it  be  to  the  righteous  who  have  never  left  Him  ? The 
brother  of  the  Prodigal  was  jealous  of  his  father’s  reception 
of  him  : jealous  and  even  indignant  ; but  he  was  wrong.  Son, 
said  his  father,  thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  I have  is  thine. 
If  the  consolations  that  God  grants  to  sinners  at  the  time  of 
their  return  are,  in  a way,  keener  and  more  perceptible,  those 
that  He  vouchsafes  to  unstained  and  innocent  hearts  are  purer, 
more  tender,  and  more  intimate.  Even  trials  are  transformed 
into  favours  for  these  privileged  souls,  who  end  by  preferring 
them  to  the  tenderest  caresses.  It  becomes  us  to  be  silent  as 
regards  the  kind  of  favours  granted  by  Jesus  to  His  best  friends  : 
He  treats  them,  in  proportion,  as  He  has  Himself  been  treated 
by  His  Father, — He,  the  beloved  Son,  the  Object  of  His  ever- 
lasting delight. 

Ah,  Lord  ! if  it  be  sweet  to  Thee  to  be  with  me,  let  it  not  be  less 
sweet  to  me  to  be  with  Thee  ! Let  me  not  banish  Thee  from  my 
heart  ; and,  should  that  disaster  ever  befall  me,  let  me  repair  it 
instantly,  and  make  amends  to  Thee  by  my  eagerness  to  recall  and 
welcome  Thee.  Teach  me  not  only  to  keep  Thee  in  my  heart,  but 
to  make  Thy  sojourn  there  more  and  more  pleasing  to  Thee,  to  lodge 
Thee  in  its  deepest  affections,  to  suffer  nothing  there  that  is  in  the 
least  displeasing  to  Thee,  and  to  beautify  with  every  virtue  a place 
that  Thou  honourest  with  Thy  presence. 


THE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  JESUS  CHRIST’S  FLOCK 
My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  follow  Me.1 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gives  His  life  for  His 
sheep,  feeds  them  with  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  and  incorporates 
them  with  Himself  so  completely  that  He  is  their  Head  and 
makes  them  His  members.  These  sheep  that  His  Father  has 
given  to  Him,  and  that  no  one  can  pluck  from  His  hand,  have  one 
1 S.  John  x,  3,  4. 
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characteristic  which  distinguishes  them,  and  makes  it  easy  for 
me  to  know  whether  I am  one  of  His  flock.  My  sheep , He  says, 
hear  My  voice,  and  follow  Me.  I know  them,  and  am  known  by 
them,  as  My  Father  knoweth  Me  and  I know  My  Father.1 

I must  mark  these  words  well.  The  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
the  elect,  the  predestined  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  His  Son, 
whom  the  Son  has  bought  with  His  blood,  who  will  never  perish, 
but  will  share  with  Him  His  eternal  bliss. 

Am  I,  or  am  I not  numbered  with  these  sheep  ? That  is  what 
I am  supremely  concerned  to  know.  Jesus  Christ  Himself  tells 
me  the  mark  by  which  I can  make  sure.  As  long  as  I show  that 
mark  I have  nothing  to  fear  : and  if  I were  not,  during  this 
mortal  life,  liable  to  be  deceived  on  this  point  by  my  self-love,  I 
might  feel  perfectly  certain  of  being  among  the  elect.  Do  I 
recognise  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Shepherd  ? Do  I listen  to  His 
voice  ? Do  I follow  Him  wherever  He  leads  me  ? And  if  I chance 
to  stray  sometimes,  if  only  a step  or  two,  do  I come  back  at  His 
first  signal  to  walk  behind  His  crook  ? If  it  be  so,  let  me  per- 
severe in  my  obedience,  and  it  will  be  rewarded. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  mistake  the  illusions  of  our 
own  hearts  for  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
arrogant  heretic,  separated  from  the  Church,  who  regards  as 
inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  what  are  obviously  the  seductions 
of  the  Spirit  of  Darkness  ; nor  must  we  be  like  those  proud 
souls  who  are  carried  away  by  their  own  ideas,  and  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  leading  them  when  they  are  really  leading  them- 
selves, and  are  merely  the  deplorable  puppets  of  their  own  self- 
esteem. Everyone  who  adheres  to  a party  that  the  Church  has 
condemned  ; and  everyone  who,  within  the  Church,  depends 
too  much  on  his  own  intelligence,  and  consults  no  one  but  himself 
in  matters  that  concern  his  salvation  or  his  spiritual  perfection, 
is  forsaking  the  special  character  of  Jesus  Christ’s  flock,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  his  presumption.  According  to  the 
importance  of  the  points  on  which  he  takes  no  opinion  but  his 
own  he  is  risking  eternal  destruction. 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  we  are  essentially  obedient, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  the  smallest  precept  of  our 
divine  Guide.  We  must  not  say  : This  is  of  no  consequence,  I 

1 S.  John  X,  3,  4,  15. 
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can  disobey  this  without  any  danger  to  my  salvation.  Who 
can  tell  that  a thing  which  seems  unimportant  in  itself  may  not 
have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ? The  greatest  downfalls 
have  remote  causes  ; and  mortal  diseases  come  most  often  from 
apparently  trivial  beginnings.  So  we  must  not  acquire  the  habit 
of  turning  a deaf  ear,  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  If,  in  our 
Shepherd’s  despite,  we  go  our  own  way  on  these  occasions,  we 
shall  soon  be  tempted  to  do  so  in  more  important  matters,  and 
we  shall  yield  to  the  temptation.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  say  : 
My  sheep  distinguish  between  My  voice  at  one  time  and  My 
voice  at  another  time  : they  listen  to  it  when  the  matter  is 
essential,  and  neglect  it  in  other  matters.  He  did  not  say  : 
They  abide  by  everything  that  is  strictly  commanded,  every- 
thing that  cannot  be  infringed  without  obvious  danger  of  losing 
their  souls.  Such  a state  of  mind  is  infinitely  dangerous  ; and 
no  one  who  deliberately  remains  in  it  can  flatter  himself  that  he 
belongs  to  Jesus  Christ.  Only  those  can  be  really  His  who  are 
resolved  to  obey  Him  and  follow  Him  in  everything  at  all  times  ; 
who  blame  themselves  for  the  smallest  slip,  and  stay  always  close 
to  Him. 

I ask  myself  : is  my  life  ruled  by  this  principle  ? If  not,  I 
have  no  moral  certainty  of  being  one  of  the  Saviour’s  sheep,  and 
if  that  sweet  certainty  be  lacking  what  sort  of  peace  can  I have 
in  this  world  ? Any  peace  I possess  can  only  be  an  unreal  dream. 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  forgive  me  for  the  past  ! I am  resolved  from 
this  moment  to  be  Thy  sheep,  marked  with  the  sign  of  Thy  flock. 
It  shall  be  my  ruling  law,  my  indispensable  duty,  to  listen  to  Thy 
voice,  to  feel  myself  blessed  when  I hear  it,  and  to  obey  it  faithfully. 
Speak  to  me.  Lord  ! it  shall  no  longer  be  in  vain  : Thy  servant 
heareth  : he  is  ready  to  obey  Thee,  alike  in  great  things  and  in 
small,  in  Thy  strict  commands  or  at  the  slightest  sign  of  Thy  good 
pleasure. 

O Good  Shepherd  ! give  me  the  will  to  do  this  by  Thy  prevenient 
Grace,  and  give  me  the  faithfulness  I need  to  retain  it  and  increase 
it.  Divine  Master,  my  heart  is  ready  to  receive  Thy  lessons  ; teach 
me  to  love  them,  understand  them,  and  practise  them  ! 
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LESSON  I 

PENITENCE 

Do  penance  : for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.1 

It  was  with  these  words  that  Jesus  Christ  opened  His  ministry. 
With  the  same  words  John,  His  forerunner,  began  his  preaching.2 

Our  Lord  found  only  sinners  even  in  the  nation  that  God  had 
chosen  for  His  own  and  set  apart  from  all  the  rest,  the  nation 
He  governed  with  His  own  law  and  had  entrusted  with  His 
promises,  the  nation  that  looked  for  Christ  as  its  Liberator  ; 
and  among  these  sinners  the  most  guilty,  and  also  the  most 
incorrigible  were  those  who  flattered  themselves,  quite  wrongly, 
that  they  were  just  men.  And  if  Our  Lord  were  to  appear  again 
to-day  among  Christians,  what  would  He  find  ? Sinners  of  every 
age  and  all  conditions  : sinners  in  the  most  sacred  positions  : 
arrogant  Pharisees  and  devout  shams,  full  of  regard  for  them- 
selves and  contempt  for  others.  What  could  He  preach  to  them 
all,  except  Penitence  ? 

And  what  is  Penitence  ? It  is  a change  in  the  heart,  involving 
a change  in  the  life  : horror  and  expiation  for  the  past,  followed 
by  amendment  in  the  future.  This  change  of  heart  is  called 
conversion,  because  the  soul  that  was  previously  turned  towards 
the  things  of  sense  turns  round  completely  towards  God,  and 
clings  to  Him  alone.  All  the  rest  is  the  result  of  this  conversion, 
when  it  is  sincere  and  lasting. 

The  first  lesson,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  man  is  this  : 
he  must  look  into  his  own  heart  and  reflect  seriously  on  what 
he  sees  there,  recognising  the  more  or  less  deplorable  state  of  his 
soul  and  humbling  himself  profoundly  before  God  : he  must 
throw  himself  on  Gods  mercy  in  bitter  regret  for  his  sins  : he 
must  return  to  a state  of  grace  through  the  means  provided  by 
God  : and  he  must  satisfy  the  divine  justice,  for  God  only  for- 
gives sinners  in  so  far  as  they  are  unsparing  of  themselves. 

This  lesson,  God  knows,  is  needed  by  us  all  ! Who  is  there 
that  needs  no  conversion  ? We  all  need  it  in  one  form  or  another  : 
some  that  they  may  change  from  a state  of  sin  to  a state  of 
grace  ; others  to  rouse  them  from  lukewarmness  to  fervour  ; 
some  to  teach  them  the  extent  of  their  duties,  which  they  have 
neglected  almost  without  a prick  of  conscience,  from  hardly 

1 S.  Matt,  iv,  17.  a S.  Matt,  iii,  2. 
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knowing  what  they  were  ; and  others  to  add  spiritual  devotion 
to  the  external  practices  which  have  been  their  only  religion. 
For  spiritual  devotion  is  the  soul  of  external  religion,  and  without 
it  the  latter  is  merely  a sort  of  unreal  superstition,  a whim,  a 
caprice,  which  feeds  self-love  and  pride,  and  leaves  a man  with 
all  his  faults  and  generally  with  the  most  dangerous  vices.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find  among  Christians,  even  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  religious  communities,  a person  who  could  not  be  placed  in 
one  or  other  of  these  classes.  If  I examine  myself  at  this  moment, 
I shall  soon  find  out  to  which  class  I belong. 

I must,  it  seems,  be  changed,  and  do  penance. 

I must,  if  I be  a sinner,  search  out,  and  hate,  and  confess  all 
my  sins  : I must  drink  that  medicine  bravely,  bitter  as  it  is, 
and  expiate  my  past  faults  in  any  hard,  painful,  unpleasant 
way  that  is  enjoined  upon  me;  I must  make  the  effort  of 
shaking  off  or  breaking  all  the  chains  that  keep  me  prisoner, 
and  so  make  myself  absolutely  free  ; I must  take  effective 
steps  to  avoid  occasions  of  falling  again,  and  renounce 
everything  that  could  re-awaken  my  passions  or  irritate  and 
poison  my  old  wounds  ; I must  faithfully  and  constantly  follow 
the  wholesome  counsel  that  is  given  to  me  for  my  good  ; in  a 
word,  I must  not  refuse  nor  neglect  any  of  the  remedies  that  are 
likely  to  cure  me.  Can  I not  do  for  the  health  of  my  soul  all  that 
I do  for  that  of  my  body  ? I should  be  deluded  indeed  if  I were 
to  care  more  for  my  natural  life,  which  is  so  short,  and  in  spite 
of  all  my  precautions  may  be  ended  at  any  moment,  than  for 
my  spiritual  life,  which  is  my  guarantee  for  a happy  immortality, 
which  I must  myself  win  and  keep  safely,  and  which  I can  only 
lose  through  my  own  fault. 

If  I be  lukewarm  I must  search  out  the  causes  of  my  apathy  ; 
I must  consider  the  danger  of  such  a state  of  mind,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  shaking  off  even  the  smallest  tendency  of  the 
kind  when  it  has  become  a habit  ; the  obvious  risk  of  acquiring 
a false  conscience,  and  growing  so  blind  and  hardened  that  my 
evil  dispositions  make  the  Sacraments  and  other  means  of 
salvation  ineffectual.  I must  consider  the  fatal  results  of  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  loss  of  the  special  graces 
that  God  has  no  reason  to  give  to  His  lazy  and  negligent  servants, 
the  gradual  cooling  and  perhaps  at  last  the  irrevocable  loss  of 
His  friendship,  the  increased  weakness  in  difficult  positions  and 
strong  temptations.  In  a word,  I must  take  fright  at  my  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  into  mortal  sin,  and  at  the  moral  im- 
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possibility  of  rising  out  of  it  ; I must  at  once  set  before  me  all 
the  inducements  likely  to  restore  my  fervour, — the  favours 
that  God  was  once  wont  to  grant  me,  the  happiness  I enjoyed 
when  I served  Him  faithfully,  the  holiness  of  my  Christian 
calling  and  pledges,  the  good  example  that  others  give  me  and 
that  I owe  to  them  ; in  short  all  the  considerations,  general 
and  particular,  that  are  likely  to  appeal  to  my  heart  and  fire 
it  with  the  love  of  God.  And  then  I must  formulate,  in  the 
greatest  detail,  all  the  resolutions  needed  to  produce  a permanent 
and  total  change,  and  employ  the  means  that  can  secure  their 
fulfilment.  There  are  many  things  to  be  done  before  one  can 
be  saved  from  that  languid  state  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  incurable  of  all  diseases.  Of  those  who 
are  attacked  by  it  very  few  are  ever  really  cured  ; because,  in 
a sense,  the  lukewarm  are  more  devoid  of  goodwill  than  the  great 
sinners,  and  are  less  conscious  of  their  malady. 

If  the  chief  cause  of  my  faults  be  ignorance  of  my  everyday 
duties, — a form  of  ignorance  that  is  much  commoner  than 
anyone  would  think — I must  make  up  my  mind,  once  for  all,  to 
find  out  what  my  obligations  are,  and  fit  myself  to  fulfil  them. 
It  often  happens  that  the  same  man  has  many  different  kinds 
of  duty  : the  domestic  duties  of  a husband,  a father,  and  a 
master  ; the  public  duties  of  his  social  position,  his  profession, 
the  authority  vested  in  him,  the  various  relations  that  different 
kinds  of  business  create  between  him  and  his  neighbour  ; to 
say  nothing  of  the  duties  common  to  all  Christians,  and  those 
that  arise  from  a host  of  special  circumstances.  I must  make  a 
thorough  study  of  all  this  ; otherwise,  I am  responsible  for  the 
faults  that  I commit  through  ignorance,  as  well  as  those  that  I 
make  others  commit.  Here  is  ample  material  for  self-examina- 
tion, reform,  and  penitence  for  anyone  who  desires  to  be  saved, 
and  is  really  convinced  that  an  essential  condition  of  salvation  is 
the  fulfilment  of  daily  duties. 

Finally — and  this  point  concerns  women  especially — I must 
carefully  inquire  into  the  nature  of  my  devotion,  and  see  if  it 
is  not  extremely  imperfect.  In  this  matter  I must  mistrust  my 
own  imagination  and  mind,  my  character  and  prejudices  ; I 
must  frankly  reveal  the  state  of  my  soul,  the  ideas  I have  formed 
of  God's  service,  the  practices  I follow  and  those  I omit  ; I must 
seek  the  advice,  on  these  subjects,  of  some  devout,  intelligent, 
firm,  and  truthful  guide,  and  suffer  him  to  open  my  eyes,  reprove 
me,  and  point  me  to  a way  of  solid  devotion, — a spiritual, 
persevering,  steady  way,  and  above  all,  a way  that  aims  at 
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mortification  of  the  heart  and  union  with  God.  I must  do  penance 
for  my  former  kind  of  devotion, — so  full  of  criticism,  evil- 
speaking, caprice,  distrust,  pride,  contempt,  and  suspicion,  so 
scrupulous  in  details  and  so  negligent  in  essentials,  so  much 
influenced  by  human  respect  and  self-interest,  sensitiveness  and 
self-indulgence,  so  ready  to  give  way  to  nature  and  self-will, 
and  so  likely,  therefore,  to  become  hypocritical  and  pharisaical . 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find,  even  among  the  pious,  those  who 
give  proper  attention  to  all  these  points,  and  are  convinced  that 
even  their  devotion  should  be  to  them  a matter  of  regret  and 
expiation.  I should  never  come  to  the  end  of  this  subject  if  I 
were  to  treat  it  exhaustively,  and  enlarge  in  detail  on  the  disas- 
trous results,  both  for  domestic  happiness  and  public  morals, 
of  this  kind  of  misapplied  devotion. 

If  Christians  would  only  take  their  penitence  seriously, 
believing  that  they  were  truly  in  need  of  it  ; if  they  would  be 
regular  in  their  self-examination  and  confession,  and  welcome 
instruction  and  reproof,  and  in  their  choice  of  confessors  would 
consult  only  the  Spirit  of  God  and  their  desire  for  spiritual 
progress  ; if  they  would  only,  in  short,  neglect  nothing  in  the 
quest  for  self-knowledge  and  amendment,  Christianity  would 
soon  show  a very  different  aspect.  Not  only  would  there  be  an 
end  of  great  disorders,  but  holiness,  true  holiness,  would  reign 
in  every  condition  of  life,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  home 
and  of  society  in  general. 

It  was  chiefly  with  the  idea  of  recalling  men’s  minds  to  the 
thought  of  penitence  that  retreats  were  instituted  ; and  at  first 
this  admirable  practice  produced  marvellous  fruit,  but  the 
results  have  degenerated  like  everything  else.  None  the  less  it 
is  extremely  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  for  the  sinful  and  the 
lukewarm  who  sincerely  wish  to  repent,  and  for  those  who  are 
ill-instructed  in  their  duties,  and  for  many  devout  men  and 
women  as  well,  to  devote  at  least  a week  every  year  to  reviewing 
their  lives  in  the  sight  of  God,  with  the  help  of  a wise  and  zealous 
guide.  The  review  should  be  thorough,  accurate,  and  detailed, 
and  should  be  concerned,  not  only  with  their  sins,  but  with 
their  principles  of  conduct,  the  disposition  of  their  inmost  souls 
towards  God,  their  designs  to  serve  Him,  their  rules  of  religious 
practice,  their  progress  from  evil  to  good,  or  from  good  to  better  ; 
in  fact  everything  which,  in  their  present  state,  might  hinder  or 
help  them  on  their  way  to  holiness,  of  which  the  majority  of 
Christians  have  no  very  clear  idea.  Retreats  of  this  kind,  wisely 
conducted,  and  made  with  good  dispositions,  would  cast  seed 
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into  the  depths  of  the  soul,  which  might  be  cultivated  and  would 
bear  fruit  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Thus,  year  by  year,  the  soul 
would  grow  stronger,  and  progress,  and  be  made  perfect  in  the 
practice  of  goodness.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  people 
for  whom  the  retreats  themselves  become  matters  for  penitence, 
on  account  of  the  wrong  dispositions  they  bring  with  them,  or  of 
the  careless  spirit  in  which  they  approach  them,  or  of  the 
resistance  they  oppose  to  the  grace  of  God,  or  of  their  instability 
in  keeping  their  resolutions. 

We  must  all  do  penance,  then,  and  do  it  with  a will  : we 
should  do  penance  as  long  as  life  lasts.  ‘ The  life  of  the  Christian,  ’ 
says  Tertullian,  * ought  to  be  a continual  act  of  penance,’  because 
he  has  always  sins  to  weep  for,  faults  to  prevent,  virtues  to 
acquire,  the  justice  of  God  to  appease,  and  His  mercy  to  invoke. 
Moreover  we  should  do  it  without  delay,  for,  adds  the  Saviour, 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.1  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
means  either  the  Gospel  and  its  teaching,  or  the  Church,  or 
eternal  happiness.  In  whatever  sense  we  understand  it,  the 
approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  for  all  of  us  a very  strong 
motive  for  penitence. 

There  is  little  use,  indeed,  in  the  Gospel  being  preached  to  us 
if  we  do  not  understand  it.  And  we  can  only  understand  the 
value,  the  greatness,  the  depth,  and  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrine 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  our  hearts  ; and  it  is  by  penitence 
that  the  heart  is  purified,  first  of  its  sins  and  vices,  and  then  of 
its  faults  and  imperfections.  Let  us  dwell  for  a moment  on  this 
statement, — that  purity  of  heart  is  the  measure  of  our  under- 
standing of  evangelical  rules  of  conduct.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  experience  confirms  it. 

Supposing  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  be  the  Church,  penitence 
alone  can  admit  the  sinner  to  the  heart  of  the  Church,  by  restoring 
him  to  a state  of  grace  ; while  the  just  man  is  the  more  closely 
united  to  it  in  proportion  as  he  advances  on  the  path  of  penitence 
and  inward  mortification. 

As  for  the  heavenly  Kingdom  properly  so  called,  it  is  evident 
that  penitence  is  the  key  that  opens  its  gates  to  the  majority 
of  Christians  : it  takes  the  place  of  Purgatory  for  the  most 
innocent  and  the  purest  souls,  and  sinners  as  well  as  the  just 
will  attain  to  glory  according  to  the  degree  of  penitence  that 
they  reached  on  earth. 

Let  Us  then  make  haste  : the  matter  is  urgent.  Let  us  bestir 
1 S.  Matt,  x,  7. 
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ourselves  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel,  and  understand 
it  better  every  day,  so  that  we  can  practise  it  better  ; let  us 
hasten  to  be  united  to  the  heart  of  the  Church  by  sanctifying 
grace,  and  to  strengthen  our  union  with  her  more  and  more  by 
the  increase  of  that  grace  ; finally  let  us,  without  delay,  place 
and  keep  ourselves  in  a position  to  obtain  the  eternal  reward, 
since  at  any  moment  death  may  surprise  us,  and  most  certainly 
will  do  so  if  we  delay  indefinitely.  Let  us  make  haste  : for  a 
belated  and  reluctant  penitence  may  perhaps  be  useless  to  us  ; 
and  moreover,  even  though  we  might  die  in  a state  of  grace,  we 
should  fail  in  some  degree  to  attain  glory.  The  degree  of  that 
failure  would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  our  failure  in  attaining 
purity  by  penitence. 

O my  Saviour,  I understand  now  how  necessary  it  is  for  me  to  be 
penitent  in  the  fullest  sense  ! I know  I should  not  delay  for  a moment 
to  do  penance  and  make  amends  for  the  past,  to  Thee  and  to  myself, 
by  the  fervour  of  my  contrition.  How  could  I think  of  dispensing 
with  it  when  Thou  wast  willing  to  be  born,  and  to  live,  and  to  die  in 
a state  of  the  hardest  penance,  undertaken  for  love  of  me  ? Alas, 
Lord,  of  what  use  would  my  penance  be  without  Thine  ? What 
could  it  repair,  and  what  merit  would  it  have  ? And  unless  I should 
walk  in  Thy  footsteps  as  a penitent,  what  share  can  I have  in  Thine 
Atonement,  and  how  canst  Thou  give  it  to  me  ? 

Lord,  let  me  not  take  another  step  till  I have  made  use  of  this 
important  lesson.  How  would  the  rest  profit  me  if  I should  neglect 
this,  the  introduction  to  them  ? At  last,  then,  I will  enter  on  the 
path  of  penitence,  but  I will  tread  it  under  Thy  direction.  Let  Thy 
light  show  me  the  spiritual  and  external  practices  that  I should 
adopt  ; let  Thy  grace  go  with  me  and  be  my  support,  and  Thy 
wisdom  be  my  guide  ; let  Thine  example  encourage  me  and  Thy 
love  give  me  a measure  of  consolation  ; and  at  the  end  let  Thy 
mercy  reward  my  perseverance  ! Amen. 


LESSON  II 

THE  MAN  WHO  LOSES  HIS  SOUL  LOSES  ALL 

What  doth  it  profit  a man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer 
the  loss  of  his  own  soul  ? Or  what  exchange  shall  a man  give  for 
his  soul  ? 1 

Nothing  could  give  us  a stronger  motive  for  penitence  and 
Christian  vigilance  than  these  words,  uttered  by  Our  Lord. 
1 S.  Matt,  xvi,  26. 
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Small  wonder  that  His  apostle,  feeling  how  deeply  true  and 
how  forcible  they  were,  warned  us  that  we  should  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ! How  should  we  not 
tremble,  considering  that  we  are  in  constant  danger  of  losing 
our  souls  ? If  our  minds  are  easy  it  is  because  we  give  no  thought 
to  the  magnitude  of  that  loss,  nor  to  our  hourly  peril  of  being 
overtaken  by  it.  To-day  we  will  consider  the  first  of  these 
truths. 

If  we  have  lost  everything  else,  but  saved  our  souls,  we  have 
lost  nothing  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  lose  our  souls  we 
have  nothing  more  to  lose.  The  loss  of  worldly  goods,  the  loss 
of  our  honour,  the  loss  of  our  lives,  counts  for  nothing  at  all  : 
the  loss  of  the  soul  alone  matters,  because  it  is  a loss  that  includes 
every  sort  of  disaster,  a loss  that  is  eternal  and  irremediable,  and 
one  for  which  nothing  can  compensate  us.  If  I had  all  the  riches 
of  the  universe  at  my  disposal  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  them 
in  exchange  for  my  soul  ; I should  never  succeed  in  recovering 
it,  and  if  it  were  lost  to  me  the  possession  of  everything  else 
would  not  alleviate  my  misfortune  in  the  very  least. 

May  our  divine  Master  explain  this  great  lesson  to  us  Himself, 
and  engrave  it  so  deeply  on  our  hearts  that  we  can  never  forget 
it  ! 

He  bids  us,  His  disciples,  listen  to  Him  while  He  shows  us 
that  in  this  matter  reason  itself  points  to  the  same  path  that 
His  revelation  would  have  us  follow.  Let  us  collect  our  thoughts 
for  a moment,  and  consult  our  hearts  : we  have  no  safer  guide 
to  truth  than  the  deep-seated,  steady,  unvarying  feelings  that 
we  find  in  them. 

The  desire  for  happiness  is  within  us  ; it  is  there  always, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  there.  We  should  be 
neither  intelligent  nor  free,  we  should  possess  neither  self- 
knowledge  nor  rational  self-love  if  we  did  not  desire  to  be  happy, 
with  a happiness  adapted  to  our  nature,  recognised  by  our 
reason,  and  not  such  as  will  disgrace  it.  This  desire  is  the 
foundation  of  our  whole  moral  being.  Happiness  is  the  object 
of  all  our  aspirations,  the  goal  of  all  our  undertakings,  and  the 
cause  of  the  constant  agitation  of  our  hearts,  which  have  no 
leanings  except  in  its  direction,  no  affections  that  they  do  not 
think  likely  to  lead  to  it,  and  no  aversion  except  for  the  things 
that  may  possibly  banish  it.  In  making  a choice  we  may  be 
deceived  by  our  senses,  our  passions,  or  our  prejudices  ; we 
may  seek  for  happiness  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  all  the  time 
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it  is  happiness  that  we  are  seeking,  and  we  are  unable  to  wish  for 
anything  else. 

We  desire  to  be  always  happy,  and  as  a natural  sequence 
to  live  for  ever.  Hence  come,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
life,  those  schemes  which  we  regard  as  boundless,  those  anticipa- 
tions of  future  centuries,  that  sense  of  immortality  which  we 
cherish  in  our  hearts  and  are  perpetually  manifesting  ; and 
hence,  too,  come  our  natural  horror  of  dying,  and  the  flattering 
belief  that  we  shall  survive  in  our  children,  and  live,  after  death, 
in  the  memory  of  men.  We  should  have  none  of  these  feelings 
if  our  existence  were  designed  to  end  with  this  life.  Our  vision 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  and  we  set  no  bounds  to  the 
duration  of  our  existence  and  our  happiness. 

We  wish,  not  only  for  happiness,  but  for  a form  of  happiness 
that  should  match  the  infinite  capacity  of  our  hearts  ; a happiness 
that  should  leave  us  nothing  to  desire,  but  should  fill  and  com- 
pletely satisfy  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  For  this  reason  no 
enjoyment  of  earthly  objects  can  content  us  : once  they  are  ours 
we  desire  more,  and  feel  emptier  than  ever  when  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  fully  satisfied.  We  have  made  this 
experiment  a thousand  times  ; and  the  tasting  of  each  new 
pleasure  has  always  been  followed  by  disgust,  the  satisfaction 
of  each  fresh  desire  has  always  resulted  in  the  birth  of  another. 

We  wish,  further,  for  a happiness  that  no  one  can  take  from 
us,  that  no  circumstance  can  destroy,  and  that  we  can  enjoy 
in  the  absolute  certainty  that  we  shall  never  lose  it.  And  our 
reason  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  this  sense  of  security,  which 
is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  happiness,  cannot  possibly 
coexist  with  fear,  however  slight. 

Now,  everything  conspires  to  convince  us  that  such  happiness 
as  this  is  never  found,  and  never  can  be  found  on  earth  ; that  our 
ruling  desire,  the  desire  that  creates  and  absorbs  all  others,  is  never 
satisfied  here.  If  we  are  not  convinced  of  this,  it  is  because  we 
do  not  think.  Either  the  objects  on  which  our  happiness  depends 
escape  from  our  grasp  ; or  else,  if  we  still  have  them  in  our 
hands,  they  may  escape  at  any  moment  ; or,  even  if  they  never 
leave  us,  we  are  ourselves  liable  to  be  torn  from  them  by  death. 
Our  precarious  enjoyments,  then,  can  only  distract  us  for  a 
moment  from  the  importunate  and  habitual  sense  of  our  poverty. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  born  to  be  happy.  And  since  we  cannot 
be  so  in  this  life  there  must  be  another  life  in  store  for  us,  in 
which  our  desire  will  be  fulfilled,  if  only  we  deserve  that  it  should 
be  so.  For  this  happiness,  if  it  is  reserved  for  another  life  and 
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has  no  affinity  with  the  perishable  possessions  of  this  world, 
must  necessarily  be  the  reward  of  virtue,  that  is  to  say  the 
reward  of  fulfilling  every  duty  ; and  vice  has  no  right  to  aspire 
to  it.  If  happiness  is  not  the  same  thing  as  perfection  it  is  its 
inseparable  product  : whatever  is  nearer  or  farther  from  the  one 
is  nearer  or  farther  from  the  other. 

Pure  reason  teaches  all  men  the  dogma  of  another  life.  All 
religions,  even  the  most  absurd  and  false,  have  believed  it,  and 
all  reasonable  philosophers  have  made  it  an  important  point  in 
their  teaching  : none  but  a few  individuals  of  unsound  mind 
and  corrupt  heart  have  ever  denied  it  or  called  it  in  question. 
Nature  itself,  indeed,  cries  out  for  it  : to  rob  man  of  his  hopes  of 
another  life,  and  a truer  happiness  than  that  which  he  vainly 
seeks  on  earth,  is  to  put  him  lower  than  the  beasts.  It  makes 
the  burden  of  his  existence  unbearable,  and  accuses  God  of 
having  endowed  him  with  reason  and  freedom  to  no  purpose, 
and  made  him  miserable  by  his  very  desire  to  be  happy. 

And  what  reason  reveals  to  us  imperfectly,  and  to  some  extent 
obscurely,  revelation  puts  before  us  more  clearly  and  definitely, 
with  greater  assurance  and  more  evidence.  It  shows  us  plainly 
that  our  happiness  is  in  the  hands  of  God  only  ; that  it  is  our 
destiny — through  His  quite  gratuitous  goodness — to  see  Him 
one  day  face  to  face,  to  contemplate  His  adorable  perfections, 
to  love  Him  and  delight  in  Him  as  our  Supreme  Good  ; that  the 
joy  created  in  us  by  this  vision  and  this  love  will  be  perfect  ; 
that  we  shall  never  be  in  danger  of  losing  it,  and,  in  short,  that 
we  shall  be  certain  to  all  eternity  of  complete  and  unchangeable 
happiness. 

Revelation  teaches  us,  further,  that  this  happiness  depends 
upon  our  good  use  of  our  freedom  in  this  world  ; that  God  has 
placed  us  for  a time  on  earth  in  order  that  we  may  labour  to 
become  worthy  of  so  high  a destiny  by  faithfully  fulfilling  the 
duties  He  lays  upon  us,  both  towards  Himself  and  our  fellow- 
creatures  ; that  if,  to  the  end,  we  keep  ourselves  in  His  favour 
and  amity  by  our  obedience  and  love,  we  shall  attain  to  this 
unspeakable  happiness  and  save  our  souls  ; but  that  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  rebel  against  His  laws,  and  live  and  die  in  His 
displeasure,  we  shall  for  ever  forfeit  this  happiness  and  lose  our 
souls.  This  loss,  we  know,  is  damnation,  that  is  to  say  the 
eternal  privation  of  our  Supreme  Good. 

Do  we  realise  the  meaning  of  this  appalling  damnation  ? Do 
we  realise  what  it  means  for  an  intelligent  being  to  continue 
living  for  ever,  always  longing  for  happiness  and  being  always 
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unable  to  possess  it  ; knowing  with  absolute  certainty  that  it 
is  for  ever  out  of  reach  ; having  no  relief  from  the  ever-present 
consciousness  of  misery  ; eternally  blaming  himself  for  being 
the  cause  of  his  own  wretchedness  ; and  always  possessed  by 
useless  regrets,  and  despair  and  rage  ? Such  is,  and  will  for  ever 
be  the  condition  of  the  man  who  has  lost  his  soul.  He  may  have 
conquered  the  whole  world  in  his  earthly  life  ; every  sort  of 
honours  may  have  been  heaped  on  him,  his  hands  may  have 
been  filled  with  riches  and  his  heart  with  pleasures,  but  of  what 
use  will  they  be  to  him  after  that  one  loss  ? None  of  his  posses- 
sions will  follow  him  after  his  death,  and  the  mere  memory  of 
them  will  only  serve  to  torment  him.  Being  stripped  of  every- 
thing he  will  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  soul  he 
has  lost.  It  is  impossible  for  us  in  this  life  to  understand  such 
a catastrophe,  and  still  more  so  to  realise  what  it  would  be  : 
the  most  disastrous  losses  are  nothing  compared  with  this. 
But  by  meditation,  and  reflecting  on  the  working  of  our  own 
hearts  we  can  understand  sufficiently  how  important  it  is  for 
us  to  avoid  it. 

We  must  learn,  then,  to  fear  supremely  and  above  all  else 
the  loss  that  is  our  supreme  and  indeed  our  sole  evil,  an  evil 
that  is  profound  and  limitless,  endless  and  irreparable,  an 
unmixed  evil  that  is  never  alleviated  and  from  which  there  is 
no  hope  of  relief.  We  must  keep  this  fear  always  alive  ; we 
must  cherish  it  and  feed  it  ; with  it  we  must  restrain  the  violence 
of  our  passions  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  things  of  sense  ; 
it  must  support  us  in  our  battles  with  the  desires  of  the  flesh, 
and  with  everything  that  prompts  us  to  sin.  There  is  no  tempta- 
tion so  strong  that  it  can  overpower  this  fear,  no  attraction  so 
great  that  it  can  counteract  it,  no  attack  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  that  it  will  not  enable  us  to  withstand.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  if  we  are  so  weak  that  we  feel  resistance  to 
be  impossible,  this  fear  will  make  us  take  flight,  and  put  our 
souls  out  of  danger,  far  from  the  temptations  of  human  inter- 
course. 

Ah,  Lord,  fill  my  whole  being  with  this  wholesome  fear  ! That 
Thou  hast  taught  me  is  much  : but  let  Thy  grace  also  work  in  my 
heart.  I desire  at  all  costs  to  save  my  soul  : it  is  everything  to  me, 
all  else  is  alien  to  me  : that  alone  is  myself.  Losing  it  I lose  all  ; 
and  I should  lose  it  if  I were  to  lose  the  supreme  Good,  which  is 
Thyself.  Inspire  in  me,  then,  an  ardent  love  of  that  supreme  Good, 
an  immense  desire  to  possess  it,  and  invincible  courage  in  daring 
all  things  to  gain  it.  Inspire  in  me  a contempt  for  all  the  deceptions 
that  come,  in  place  of  it,  to  seduce  and  ruin  my  soul  ; a hatred  for 
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the  unhappy  tendency  that  draws  me  to  the  things  of  the  world  ; 
the  resolution  to  combat  everything  within  me  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  my  happiness  and  threatens  to  dash  me  for  ever  into  the  abyss. 
Unless  Thou  help  me,  what  can  I gain  from  Thy  lessons  ? Alas, 
they  can  only  add  to  my  guilt  ! Do  not  forsake  me,  O my  Saviour, 
for  alone  I must  certainly  be  lost  : I shall  never  be  saved  except  by 
Thee  ! 


LESSON  III 

EVIL  THOUGHTS  COME  FROM  THE  HEART 

‘ Listen  to  Me,’  says  Our  Lord  again  to  us,  His  disciples,  ' and 
give  good  heed  to  the  next  lesson  that  My  Gospel  teaches  : From 
the  heart  come  forth  evil  thoughts.1  The  most  effectual  way  of 
saving  your  soul  is  to  be  quite  convinced  that  its  loss  can  only 
be  your  own  doing  : by  this  you  will  learn  to  know  yourself 
truly,  and  to  mistrust  yourself  as  your  most  dangerous  foe. 
Once  convinced  that  you  can  in  no  way  depend  on  yourself  for 
salvation,  you  will  be  humble  and  vigilant  ; you  will  rely  on 
Me  alone,  you  will  call  upon  Me,  and  I shall  save  you.’ 

Our  knowledge  of  ourselves  consists  chiefly  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  hearts.  It  is  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  not  the 
ignorance  and  darkness  of  the  mind,  that  causes  the  harm  in  us. 
It  is  always  the  heart  that  is  guilty,  though  we  often  try  to  throw 
the  blame  on  our  lack  of  wisdom  ; but  this  in  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  our  pride  and  insincerity.  For  most 
of  our  mental  errors  have  their  source  in  the  will  ; the  mind 
would  go  astray  less  often  and  more  harmlessly  if  the  will  were 
not  the  originator  of  its  wanderings,  and  did  not  turn  its  back 
on  the  light.  Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  man  in  his  original 
state,  and  follow  the  progress  of  his  degradation  and  wickedness. 

When  he  left  the  hands  of  God  at  the  creation  he  was  righteous  ; 
that  is  to  say  he  was  the  friend  of  law  and  order,  inclined  to 
goodness  and  without  any  innate  distaste  for  practising  it  ; 
he  had  no  tendency  towards  evil,  and  could  only  sin  by  the 
perfectly  free  and  deliberate  action  of  his  will.  His  thoughts 
and  affections  turned  naturally  towards  the  Author  of  his  being  ; 
his  senses  did  not  carry  him  away  ; his  passions  had  no  empire 
1 S.  Matt,  xv,  19. 
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over  him  ; he  was  master  of  his  every  impulse,  and  external 
objects  had  no  power  over  him  except  with  his  consent.  Such 
was  his  original  state  of  rectitude. 

The  enlightenment  of  his  mind  equalled  the  uprightness  of 
his  heart  : he  knew  clearly,  distinctly,  and  with  certainty  all  the 
truths  that  it  behoved  him  to  know. 

Sin  threw  his  whole  nature  into  disorder.  It  obscured  his 
intelligence,  inclined  his  will  towards  evil,  and  thereby  upset 
the  balance  of  his  freedom.  It  subjected  him  to  the  senses, 
causing  their  revolt  to  affect  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  making 
their  impressions  so  acute  that  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
resisting  them.  It  lit  within  him  the  fires  of  desire,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  passions  ; a flame  which  man  is  secretly  inclined 
to  foster  and  feed  rather  than  quench.  Above  all  it  inspired  in 
him  the  detestable  quality  of  pride,  which  causes  every  form  of 
submission  and  dependence  to  be  hateful  to  him,  makes  him 
detest  the  law  whose  precepts  and  prohibitions  interfere  with 
his  freedom,  and  inclines  him  to  disobey  his  Creator  and  rebel 
against  the  duties  God  has  strictly  enjoined  on  him.  It  also 
produced  in  him  unbridled  self-love,  which  makes  him  regard 
everything  in  relation  to  himself,  concentrate  all  his  thoughts 
on  self,  and  love  nothing  except  for  his  own  sake  ; thus  turning 
himself  into  a sort  of  god,  and  assuming  divine  rights  while 
completely  disregarding  the  supreme  love  that  he  owes  to  God. 

Into  this  state  of  general  disorder  the  introduction  of  sin 
threw  human  nature.  Man  cannot  remedy  the  disorder  by 
himself  ; he  can  only  recognise  it  very  imperfectly  by  the  feeble 
light  left  to  him,  and  it  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  he  can 
see  it  clearly  and  repair  it.  And  yet,  as  long  as  it  remains  a 
mere  feeling,  unaccompanied  by  the  consent  of  the  will,  the 
disorder  is  not  a sin  : it  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  but  has  not 
the  malice  of  sin. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  earliest  signs,  in  children,  of  the 
corruption  of  the  human  heart.  We  see  that  they  are  entirely 
occupied  with  their  senses  and  the  things  of  sense,  and  incapable 
of  rising  above  material  objects  ; that  of  themselves  they  never 
think  of  God,  and  that,  without  the  help  of  education,  they  would 
long  remain  in  a purely  animal  state,  almost  without  any  ideas 
or  aims  of  an  intellectual  kind,  or  any  desire  to  reflect  on  things 
of  that  nature.  It  is  natural  to  them  to  abhor  all  serious  teaching, 
all  sorts  of  study  or  application,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  caresses 
or  punishments  that  they  can  be  made  attentive  for  a moment. 
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It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  games  suitable  to  their  age  ; 
to  these  they  give  enthusiastic  attention  ; they  exercise  their 
minds  on  them,  and  learn  them  easily  and  quickly.  We  also 
notice  that  when  anything  wrong  is  said  or  done  in  their  presence 
they  instantly  seize  upon  it,  through  the  affinity  of  their  nature 
with  evil  ; it  makes  a deep  impression  on  them  ; they  keep  it  in 
their  minds  and  never  afterwards  forget  it  ; no  sooner  does  some 
knowledge  of  evil  reach  them  than  they  are  impelled  to  carry 
it  into  practice,  and  they  yield  to  their  first  instincts  like  animals, 
though  perceiving  the  evil  already,  and  prompted  by  shame  to 
secrecy.  In  a child  we  find,  in  miniature,  all  the  vices  of  the 
grown  man,  with  the  difference  that  the  former  shows  them  more 
openly,  having  as  yet  neither  the  reflection  nor  the  self-control 
to  disguise  them.  We  see  in  him  the  spirit  of  domination, 
jealousy  of  the  least  sign  of  preference  for  another,  envy,  anger, 
greed,  secret  theft  to  satisfy  the  greed,  the  tendency  to  hurt 
and  secret  delight  in  the  pain  of  others,  dissimulation,  untruth- 
fulness, schemes  for  deceiving  those  of  his  own  age,  and  violence 
when  he  thinks  he  is  stronger  than  they.  And  yet  his  budding 
reason  condemns  all  these  disorders  ; he  is  perfectly  capable  of 
blaming  and  disapproving  of  others  for  the  very  things  he  does 
himself  ; to  do  wrong,  he  hides  ; at  first  he  cannot  tell  a lie 
without  trembling  and  blushing  ; and  when  he  is  found  out  he 
makes  excuses  and  throws  the  blame  on  someone  else.  Even  in 
early  years  the  power  of  evil  is  strong. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  the  merest  apprenticeship  : the  years 
will  develop  and  strengthen  these  vices. 

The  first  use  that  the  young  man  makes  of  his  thinking  powers 
is  to  think  of  evil  ; his  first  use  of  his  liberty  is  to  abuse  it.  He 
evades  the  supervision  of  his  parents  and  teachers  ; he  privately 
grumbles  at  their  authority,  and  counts  the  moments  till  he  can 
shake  it  off.  He  is  hardly  his  own  master  before  he  gives  way 
to  his  passions  without  restraint  ; there  is  nothing  he  will  not 
do  to  satisfy  them,  and  nothing  he  will  not  say  to  himself  to 
justify  them.  He  turns  a deaf  ear  to  advice  and  reproof,  or  takes 
offence  and  becomes  all  the  more  unmanageable.  Then  he 
begins  to  forget  God,  to  resist  His  grace,  to  neglect  and  omit  the 
duties  of  religion,  to  despise  every  thought  of  goodness.  He 
acquires  the  habit  of  disobeying  the  imperious  voice  of  conscience, 
of  braving  its  threats  and  stifling  its  remorse  ; he  conceives  a 
secret  grudge  against  religion,  which  imposes,  as  he  thinks,  a 
tyrannical  yoke  on  mankind  ; he  gives  his  whole  attention  to 
fomenting  and  satisfying  impure  desires,  and  adding  fuel  to  their 
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fire  by  dangerous  talk,  books,  and  plays,  and  by  wicked  liaisons . 
Since  at  all  costs  he  must  justify  his  immorality  he  soon  enters 
on  the  path  of  infidelity  ; he  begins  to  argue  and  express  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  the  Faith,  and,  by  degrees,  on  the  first  principles 
and  foundations  of  natural  religion.  He  seeks  the  society  of 
professed  sceptics  and  takes  them  for  his  instructors  ; he  reads 
their  books  admiringly  and  swallows  all  their  poison  with  avidity  : 
owing  to  his  mental  attitude  their  sophistry  becomes  proof  to 
him,  and  their  sacrilegious  mockery  and  blasphemies  strike  him 
as  clever  jests  and  witty  epigrams.  If  all  young  men  do  not 
indulge  in  these  excesses  they  are  all  more  or  less  disposed  to 
do  so,  and  their  first  step  towards  wrong-doing  would  fling  them 
over  the  precipice  if  the  care  of  Providence  did  not  prevent  their 
destruction. 

As  age  advances  a man’s  wickedness  becomes  every  day  more 
deliberate  and  ingrained.  The  fires  of  passion  have  grown  less 
fierce  ; but  habit  persists  and  has  come  to  be  second  nature. 

In  maturity  a man  sins  in  colder  blood  ; he  knows  the  con- 
sequences of  his  sin  and  faces  them  calmly  ; he  exercises  a more 
resolute  will  in  avoiding  every  salutary  thought,  and  evading  or 
repelling  everything  that  brings  him  to  himself  and  reminds  him 
of  his  duty.  The  world  enthralls  him  ; the  great  prizes  of  fortune 
tempt  him  ; ambition  obsesses  him  ; business  absorbs  him. 
He  is  bent  on  being  rich  ; he  is  determined  to  succeed  ; he  must 
force  his  way  through  a crowd  of  rivals,  and  everything  is 
lawful  that  brings  him  to  his  goal.  What  intrigues  and  mean- 
nesses, what  evil  speaking  and  slanders,  what  wickedness,  and 
indeed  what  crimes  of  every  kind  are  caused  by  the  thirst  for 
riches  and  honours,  the  two  great  passions  of  mature  age  ! 
Religion  can  do  little  with  a heart  that  is  eaten  up  by  them. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  what  a miser  would  think  of  a Gospel  that 
anathematises  the  rich  and  commands  detachment  from  worldly 
goods  ; and  what  an  ambitious  man  would  feel  about  a law  that 
preaches  humility,  and  states  in  plain  words  : that  which  is  high 
to  men  is  an  abomination  before  God.1  How  is  it  possible  that 
either  of  them  should  adore,  and  truly  love,  and  take  as  their 
example  a God  who  was  poor  and  humble  by  choice,  a God  who, 
from  His  birth  in  a manger  to  His  death  on  the  felon’s  cross, 
expressed  the  most  uncompromising  contempt  for  all  that  the 
world  respects  ? Not  only  do  they  not  adore  Him,  but  in  their 
hearts  they  reject  Him,  because  they  know  that  He  reproves 
them.  There  are  some  such  men  who,  from  human  respect  and 

1 S.  Luke  xvi,  15. 
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a sort  of  conventionality,  still  preserve  an  appearance  of  religion  ; 
but  though  they  may  retain  a few  outward  observances  they 
violate  the  essentials,  and  feel  nothing  but  hostility  towards  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  rest  are  His  open 
enemies  ; but,  by  a refinement  of  malice  and  hypocrisy,  they 
conceal  the  true  cause  of  their  hatred  for  Him.  They  attack  the 
proofs  of  His  revelation  as  if  they  were  false,  doubtful  or  in- 
conclusive, while  really  absolutely  persuaded  that  they  are  true, 
certain  and  undeniable.  They  find  fault  with  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  and  call  them  absurd  because  they  are  incomprehensible, 
though  they  know  that  mysteries  are  the  necessary  results  of  the 
nature  and  infinite  perfections  of  God,  and  that  if  they  were 
manifest  to  the  reason  like  natural  truths  they  would  no  longer 
be  matters  of  faith,  nor  would  belief  in  them  be  an  act  of  the 
mind's  homage.  But  the  one  thing  they  are  careful  not  to  admit 
nor  publish  is  that  the  real  object  of  their  hostility  is  Our  Lord’s 
moral  teaching,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing if  only  that  teaching  would  authorise  them  to  give. the 
rein  to  their  passions,  and  pursue  honours,  riches  and  pleasures. 

Even  here,  however,  their  reason  condemns  the  depravity 
of  their  hearts  : they  see  very  clearly  that  His  moral  teaching 
would  not  be  divine,  nor  conformed  to  the  nature,  dignity,  and 
destiny  of  man,  nor  compatible  with  the  duties  and  fundamental 
laws  of  society  if  it  were  such  as  they  would  have  it  and  in  no 
way  inconvenient  to  them.  But  they  have  fallen  so  low  that 
these  contradictions,  obvious  as  they  are,  do  not  stand  in  their 
way  at  all  : they  believe  these  difficulties  will  disappear  if  they 
give  no  thought  to  them,  and  by  sheer  giddiness  they  become 
blind. 

But  it  is  at  the  last  stage  of  all,  in  the  case  of  those  who  ever 
reach  it,  that  wickedness  attains  its  climax. 

The  things  of  sense  have  by  that  time  lost  their  attraction  for 
men  whose  worn-out  bodies  are  incapable  of  pleasure  ; but  in 
some  the  will  is  often  alive  when  the  body  is  already  nearly 
dead.  They  are  dissolute  because  they  have  been  so  in  the  past 
and  are  determined  to  remain  so.  If  they  can  no  longer  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sense  they  can  take  pleasure  in  the  memory  of 
their  young  days  ; they  think  of  them  with  regret,  and  their 
longings  are  even  more  harmful  than  their  actions  were  in  the 
past.  At  the  very  gates  of  death,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
they  are  more  tormented  than  ever  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  it  is  only  with  life  itself  that  they  give  up  their  schemes  to 
win  success  and  wealth.  If  the  approach  of  death  leads  them  to 
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think  of  eternity  and  the  fate  that  awaits  them  they  repel  these 
lugubrious  thoughts  ; they  beat  down  the  terrors  of  their  stricken 
conscience  and,  hardening  their  hearts,  resolve  to  die  impenitent 
and  run  the  risk  of  everlasting  woe. 

Their  reason,  however,  was  never  sounder  nor  more  lucid. 
Their  passions  are  deadened  and  their  imagination  is  cold  ; 
the  world  has  no  more  charm  for  them  than  they  have  for  the 
world  ; its  illusions,  prejudices,  and  maxims  make  no  appeal 
to  them,  for  they  know  their  falsity  : experience  has  thoroughly 
disillusioned  them.  Why,  then,  do  they  cling  to  immorality 
and  impiety  ? Who  prevents  them  from  listening  to  the  religion 
that  calls  them  still,  from  deploring  the  past,  and  from  doing  all 
they  possibly  can  to  secure  a happy  future  ? Nothing  prevents 
them  but  the  deep-seated  evil  in  their  hearts,  which  has  reached 
its  climax.  Pride  holds  them  back  ; they  think  it  would  injure 
their  reputation  as  men  of  intellect  if  it  were  said  of  them  that 
they  had  recognised  the  truth  and  had  been  converted.  So  they 
defy  death  and  the  terrors  beyond  it,  making  it  a point  of  honour  ' 
to  resist  God,  priding  themselves  on  being  true  to  their  principles 
to  the  last,  and  crowning  a dissolute  life  with  an  impious  end. 

If  we  do  not  recognise  ourselves  in  this  picture,  and  have 
never  indulged  in  such  excesses,  it  is  not  our  natural  goodness 
that  has  kept  us  from  them,  but  God’s  grace.  We  are  forced 
to  admit  that  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  deep  in  our  hearts, 
a very  strong  inclination  to  sin  : we  remember  that  our  passions 
have  often  greatly  tempted  us,  and  that  more  than  once  we  have 
listened  to  them,  or  have  been  on  the  point  of  yielding.  No 
more  was  needed  : we  should  never,  unaided,  have  kept  ourselves 
safe  or  freed  ourselves  from  their  tyranny,  and  from  depth  to 
depth  they  would  have  thrust  us,  like  so  many  others,  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  pit.  Let  us  be  humble,  then,  and  never  forget 
that  no  sin  which  a man  has  ever  committed  might  not  be  com- 
mitted by  another  man  if  God  were  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
weakness.  We  must  remember  that,  except  in  cases  of  very 
special  grace,  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  deserved,  on  account 
of  his  sins,  that  God  should  abandon  him,  supposing  He  were  only 
to  consult  His  own  laws  of  justice.  So  we  must  go  in  fear  ; to 
the  very  end  we  must  go  in  fear  of  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts  ; 
for  of  themselves  they  produce  nothing  but  evil  thoughts  and 
evil  desires  ; they  are  all  pride  and  depravity. 

O Thou  who  art  my  only  Master,  I thank  Thee  for  enlightening  me 
in  this  great  matter  ! I had  never  reflected  on  it  as  I should,  and  did 
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not  know  myself.  I had  the  false  and  horrible  presumption  to  think 
myself  good,  at  least  by  comparison  with  others.  I deceived  myself, 
and  deserved  therefore  that  Thou  shouldest  leave  me  in  all  my 
perversity.  But  now  that  I am  aware  of  all  my  maladies  I place 
myself  in  Thy  hands,  O celestial  Physician  ! that  Thou  mayest 
cure  those  that  are  in  my  nature  and  those  that  arise  from  my  own 
will.  I cannot  recognise  my  ills,  nor  know  their  severity,  unless 
Thou  tellest  me  of  them  ; I cannot  seek  the  remedy  unless  Thou 
biddest  me  ; I cannot  use  it  unless  thou  showest  me  the  way  and 
givest  me  Thy  help.  For  what  am  I ? I am  a leper,  full  of  sores  : 
I am  a helpless  paralytic,  unable  to  take  a step  towards  my  cure  ; 
incapable  even  of  the  will  to  do  so.  Ah,  Lord,  I owe  everything  to 
Thy  pity,  both  pardon  for  the  sins  I have  committed,  and  my 
deliverance  from  those  I might  have  committed  ! Grant  that  in 
future  I may  distrust  myself,  and  may  find  my  salvation  in  humility 
and  in  confidence  in  Thee.  Amen. 


LESSON  IV 

EVIL  THOUGHTS  COME  FROM  THE  HEART  ( continued ) 

Our  Lord’s  lesson  on  the  depravity  of  our  hearts  is  not  finished. 
The  thoughts  that  lead  us  away  from  what  is  good  are  quite  as 
bad  as  those  that  lead  us  into  evil.  If  we  listen  to  Him  again 
we  shall  find,  whoever  we  may  be  and  whether  righteous  or 
sinful,  that  we  cannot  escape  from  recognising  ourselves. 

Man  is  repelled  by  the  good  as  strongly  as  he  is  attracted  by 
evil,  and  both  feelings  are  the  result  of  his  first  sin  ; but  in  the 
individual  this  repugnance  grows  in  proportion  as  he  yields  to 
it  instead  of  fighting  it. 

I am  referring  here  to  supernatural  goodness,  the  kind  of 
goodness  we  must  practise  if  we  are  to  reach  our  goal.  Our  Lord 
would  have  us  recognise  that  it  is  not  only  in  others  but  in 
ourselves  that  we  shall  find  this  repugnance  for  all  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  us  in  His  Gospel.  To  enumerate  all  the  virtues 
He  commended  to  us  would  take  too  long  : I will  confine  myself 
to  a few  points  that  involve  all  the  rest.  It  is  repugnant  to  us 
to  love  God  ; to  love  our  neighbour  ; to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  grace  ; to  detach  ourselves  from  material  things  and  rise  to 
the  spiritual  ; to  renounce  self.  Every  kind  of  cross  and  trial  is 
repugnant  to  us,  though  these  are  the  means  by  which  the 
Christian  is  sanctified.  Are  not  these  examples  enough  to 
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prove  that  goodness  is  repugnant  to  us  ? Let  us  listen  ; learn 
to  know  ourselves  ; and  be  humbled. 

It  is  repugnant  to  us  to  love  God  : this  is  a terrible  saying,  and 
a terrible  thought  ! 

God  is  our  supreme  and  only  Good  : He  is  infinitely  worthy 
of  love,  He  has  heaped  benefits  upon  us,  He  promises  us  eternal 
happiness,  and  we  cannot  be  happy  unless  He  makes  us  so.  And 
yet,  when  we  are  asked  to  love  Him  otherwise  than  in  words 
and  fruitless  sentiments  ; when  it  becomes  a question  of  practical 
results,  of  proving  how  much  we  prefer  Him  to  all  that  is  not  He, 
of  renouncing  something  we  value  for  the  sake  of  His  love,  of 
submitting  to  His  holy  will  in  some  way  that  is  inconvenient, 
of  doing  violence  to  ourselves  to  please  Him, — in  short,  of  fulfilling 
6ome  painful  duty  that  He  demands  of  us,  not  only  does  it  cost 
us  a great  effort  to  obey  Him  and  give  Him  pleasure,  but  we 
even  resist  and  refuse,  and  that  without  any  scruple  at  all,  when 
we  think  that  our  salvation  is  not  involved.  In  everything 
that  does  not  seem  to  us  actually  wicked  we  prefer,  unhesita- 
tingly, to  satisfy  ourselves  rather  than  God,  and  we  have  no 
idea  at  all  of  pleasing  Him  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  We 
are  only  willing  to  love  Him  up  to  a certain  point  ; beyond 
which  we  feel  free  to  dispose  of  our  affections  and  regulate  our 
conduct  as  we  will.  We  think  He  is  expecting  too  much  when 
He  asks  for  our  whole  heart,  and,  though  we  dare  not  say  so 
openly,  we  secretly  consider  that  the  first,  greatest,  and  most 
indispensable  of  commands,  understood  in  its  full  meaning,  is 
actually  tyrannical.  In  this  matter  we  like  to  limit  ourselves 
to  the  narrowest  and  strictest  obligation  ; and  because  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  define  that  obligation,  which  neither 
has  nor  can  have  any  limit,  we  put  it  out  of  our  minds  ; we 
carefully  refrain  from  thinking  about  it,  or  asking  ourselves  if 
we  love  God  as  much  as  we  ought  to  love  Him,  and  as  much  as 
He  wishes  us  to  love  Him. 

Whence  comes  this  repugnance  for  the  most  just,  most  sacred, 
most  attractive,  and  most  delightful  of  all  duties  ? It  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  inordinate  love  for  ourselves,  a love 
that  is  directly  opposed  to  the  love  we  owe  to  God,  a love  that 
makes  us  look  at  everything  in  relation  to  our  own  interests, 
to  the  prejudice  of  God's  interests  ; as  if  we  could  possibly  have 
any  true  interests  different  from  His,  and  as  if,  supposing  that 
were  possible,  we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  our  own  to  His  ! This 
makes  plain  to  us,  at  last,  all  the  evil  of  self-love  : we  see  how 
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unjust  and  blind  it  is,  and  how  far  it  leads  us  astray.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  our  enemy  because  it  is  the  enemy  of  God,  and 
that  in  loving  ourselves  like  this  we  are  really  hating  ourselves, 
and  doing  ourselves  an  unspeakable  wrong,  for  we  are  weakening 
in  ourselves  the  love  of  God  and  even  doing  much  to  destroy  it. 
Can  we  ever  again  doubt  that,  in  so  far  as  self-love  reigns  in  our 
hearts,  it  expels,  not  only  our  love  for  God,  but  also  the  legitimate 
love  that  we  owe  to  ourselves  ? We  harm  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  separate  ourselves  from  our  sovereign  Good  ; and  on  the 
other  hand  we  only  truly  love  ourselves  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  love  for  God.  Therefore  to  work  at  building  up  in  our 
hearts  the  love  of  God  on  the  ruins  of  self-love,  as  the  Gospel 
bids  us,  is  to  work  at  making  ourselves  happy  even  on  earth, 
by  putting  order  and  peace  into  our  hearts. 

Now,  to  be  frank  with  ourselves,  have  we  not  the  strongest 
and  deepest  tendency  to  flatter  our  self-love  ? Do  we  not  yield 
to  this  tendency,  and  encourage  it  ? Do  we  not  feel  there  is  too 
much  severity  in  a code  of  morals  that  commands  us  to  extirpate  it 
altogether  ? Do  we  not  try  to  explain  away  the  command  or 
modify  it  ? We  must  admit  then  that  our  reluctance  to  love 
God  and  our  reluctance  to  combat  self-love  are  equal  ; we  must 
admit  that  we  are  more  or  less  culpable  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matters  in  which  we  satisfy  our  self-love  at  the 
expense  of  our  love  of  God  ; and  that  we  shall  always  have 
reason  to  reproach  ourselves  till  we  make  up  our  minds  to  cherish 
no  affection  that  has  not  God  for  its  origin,  its  motive,  and  its 
end.  And  consequently  we  must  admit  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
us  to  love  ourselves  with  the  only  sort  of  love  that  is  justified 
by  reason  and  consecrated  by  religion. 

It  is  equally  repugnant  to  us  to  love  our  neighbour , whom  we 
are  commanded  to  love  as  ourselves. 

We  cannot  doubt  this  if  we  consider  our  feelings  and  behaviour 
towards  him.  Do  we  rejoice  in  his  good  fortune  as  though  it 
were  our  own  ? Does  his  sorrow  grieve  us  as  if  it  were  ours  ? 
When  we  wish  to  oblige  him  do  we  do  more  than  is  necessary  ? 
Do  we  try  our  best  to  avoid  and  avert  everything  that  might 
injure  him  ? In  a word,  is  his  happiness  as  dear  to  us  as  our  own  ? 
Have  we  for  him,  not  merely  the  outward  manifestations,  but 
the  real  feelings  of  esteem,  regard,  and  solicitude  that  we  like 
others  to  have  for  us  ? Do  we  bear  with  his  faults  as  we  wish 
others  to  bear  with  ours  ? Do  we  make  excuses  for  his  mistakes, 
hide  them  up,  and  bury  them  in  silence,  as  we  expect  him  to 
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excuse  and  conceal  ours  ? Are  we  ready  to  forgive  the  wrongs  he 
does  us,  as  sincerely  as  we  hope  for  his  forgiveness  ? In  all  our 
intercourse  with  him,  in  fact,  do  we  follow  the  same  rules  that  we 
consider  he  ought  to  follow  in  dealing  with  us  ? Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  extremely  repugnant  to  us,  on  a thousand  occasions, 
to  fulfil  all  these  duties  ? Are  we  not  greatly  tempted  to  ignore 
them,  and  does  it  not  take  immense  efforts  on  our  part  to  carry 
them  out  ? 

And  even  if  we  make  every  effort  to  observe  them,  and  our 
consciences,  however  tender,  do  not  reproach  us  in  the  least, 
is  it  not  true  that  we  find  the  struggle  very  costly,  and  that 
charity  to  our  neighbour  tests  our  resolution  more  than  anything 
else  ? We  are  bound  to  admit  it  if  we  are  really  sincere  : we  have 
to  confess  that  our  heart  is  full  of  secret  ill-will  towards  him  ; 
and  that  we  are  subject  to  antipathies  and  aversions  of  which 
we  cannot  guess  the  cause  and  which  we  find  hard  to  overcome. 
We  well  know  that  critical  thoughts,  unflattering  suspicions, 
and  rash  judgments  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  spring  into  our 
minds  ; and  that  we  exaggerate  the  faults  of  others,  misinterpret 
their  intentions,  are  prone  to  condemn  their  words  and  actions, 
and  are  naturally  jealous  of  their  reputation  and  success.  We 
have  difficulty  in  admitting  our  neighbour’s  merits  and  doing 
justice  to  his  good  qualities  ; there  are  times  when  ill-natured, 
mocking,  disdainful  words  escape  us  ; those  who  live  with  us 
have  often  much  to  suffer  from  us,  while  we  overlook  nothing 
in  them,  and  are  inordinately  sensitive  and  tender  in  any  matter 
that  concerns  us,  though  at  the  same  time  we  think  we  owe 
hardly  anything  to  others.  Do  not  all  these  things,  and  many 
others,  figure  constantly  in  our  inward  struggles,  our  faults, 
the  reproaches  of  our  conscience,  and  our  confessions  ? Is  it  not 
true  that  our  intercourse  with  our  neighbour,  which  God  intended 
to  add  to  the  happiness  of  our  lives,  involves  us  habitually  in 
hostilities  and  quarrels,  in  troubles  and  worries  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ? It  is  our  essentially  exclusive 
self-love,  which  claims  everything  for  ourselves,  gives  only  in 
order  to  receive  more  in  return,  and  regards  our  neighbour  as 
an  enemy  who  disputes  our  rights  and  seizes  for  himself  the  things 
that  we  think  are  only  ours.  In  the  depths  of  our  heart  we  have 
no  regard  for  anyone  but  ourselves,  and  we  base  this  regard  on 
contempt  for  others.  In  ourselves  we  see  only  good  qualities, 
real  or  imaginary  ; and  in  others  we  give  our  attention  to  nothing 
but  their  defects  and  vices,  depreciating  and  distorting  all  their 
better  side.  Our  minds  are  entirely  occupied  with  our  own 
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interests  ; those  of  others  rouse  in  us  indifference  at  best,  and 
become  hateful  to  us  as  soon  as  we  think  them  hurtful  to  ours. 
We  should  like  always  to  win,  and  see  our  neighbour  lose,  always 
to  prevail  and  see  him  yield,  always  to  be  in  the  right  and  put 
him  in  the  wrong.  Now,  is  not  this  our  natural  disposition,  and 
could  anything  be  more  unjust  and  more  opposed  to  charity  ? 

It  is  repugnant  to  us  to  submit  to  Grace,  which  leads  us  to  what 
is  good  ; to  what  is  better  ; and  at  last  to  perfection. 

This  means  that  we  are  repelled  by  the  good,  the  better,  and 
the  perfect,  which  we  shall  never  reach  except  by  the  special 
help  of  God’s  grace,  triumphing  over  the  resistance  of  our  will. 
Is  it  not  this  repulsion  from  the  influence  of  grace  that  made  us 
for  so  long,  and  perhaps  still  makes  us  delay  our  conversion  ? 
Is  it  not  that  which  makes  us  deaf  or  restive  whenever  holy 
inspirations  come  our  way,  and  makes  us  complain  that  Christ 
demands  too  much  perfection  from  those  who  give  themselves 
to  Him,  constantly  filling  them  with  fresh  aspirations,  and  never 
allowing  them  to  give  way  to  nature  in  the  smallest  degree  ? Is 
it  not  that  which  keeps  us  in  a state  of  lukewarmness,  slackness, 
and  negligence,  and — to  save  us  from  His  words  of  entreaty — 
lures  us  from  recollectedness  and  from  prayer,  and  throws  us 
into  dissipation  ? Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  : this  is  our 
natural  disposition.  If  we  have  at  last  become  submissive  to 
grace  we  must  confess  that  we  resisted  it  for  a long  time  ; we 
must  confess  that  still,  whenever  grace  is  bare  and  cold,  and 
completely  spiritual,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  kind  of  sweetness 
that  wins  response,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  the  call  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  repugnant  to  us  to  detach  ourselves  from  material  things 
and  rise  to  the  spiritual. 

In  our  spiritual  life  we  are  always  more  or  less  influenced  by 
self-seeking.  We  are  hungry  for  pleasures  and  consolations  on 
which  our  self-love  can  feed.  We  shrink  from  the  condition  of 
faith,  pure  and  simple,  in  which  Our  Lord  is  served  for  Himself 
alone,  and  is  loved  for  His  own  sake  without  regard  to  His 
favours,  and  in  which  the  soul  lives  with  no  object  but  His  will 
and  His  good  pleasure.  This  state  is  certainly  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion, and  is  only  attained  by  those  who  have  gone  far.  But  we 
should  like  to  be  treated  always  as  if  we  had  just  entered  Christ’s 
service  ; we  should  like  always  to  have  what  is  pleasant,  always 
to  enjoy  ourselves,  always  to  be  fed  with  milk  and  honey.  We 
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grow  impatient  and  grumble,  we  cry  out  and  threaten  to  cease 
praying, — perhaps  actually  do  so, — when  He  gives  us  nothing  to 
eat  but  the  food  of  the  strong.  As  though  in  our  devotions  we 
ought  not  to  consider  what  pleases  Him  rather  than  what 
satisfies  us,  and  as  though  the  indulgence  of  our  self-love  and  our 
own  interests  were  not  an  obstacle  to  our  progress  ! But  we 
prefer  to  retard  our  progress  rather  than  suffer  that  apparent 
desertion  or  severity  on  His  part,  which  will  kill  our  lower  nature. 
This  is  the  reason  that  so  many  souls  abandon  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  which  they  embraced  at  first  so  ardently,  and  the  reason 
that  so  many  others,  although  called  to  it,  have  never  embraced 
it  at  all. 

It  is  repugnant  to  us  to  renounce  self. 

This  very  necessary  renunciation,  of  which  the  fruits  are  so 
sweet  and  the  reward  so  great,  is  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
the  Gospel,  and  makes  mortification  of  the  heart  odious  to  some 
who  are  otherwise  most  devout.  Enjoin  on  them  as  many  pious 
exercises,  as  many  religious  practices,  even  as  many  austerities 
as  you  will  : they  will  fast,  and  go  without  sleep,  and  spend 
whole  days  in  the  churches  ; but  to  do  violence  to  their  character, 
to  conquer  their  sensitiveness,  to  endure  contradiction,  to  give 
up  their  own  opinion,  in  a word  to  mortify  their  own  mind  and 
their  own  will  is  what  they  will  not  do,  and  what  seems  to  them 
not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible.  If  a director  undertakes 
to  lead  them  on  this  path,  and  demands  of  them  this  spirit  of 
abnegation,  no  matter  how  tactfully  he  approaches  the  matter 
they  will  argue  and  object,  and  leave  him  because,  they  say, 
he  does  not  suit  them.  As  long  as  he  keeps  to  general  principles 
they  like  his  teaching  and  think  it  very  fine  ; but  the  moment 
he  comes  to  any  personal  application  and  touches  on  some 
cherished  defect  they  are  displeased,  repelled,  and  irritated, 
and  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  a director  who  makes  more  allow- 
ances for  nature,  the  nature  that  refuses  to  die.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  how  far  all  this  applies  to  us,  and  remember  that 
nothing  is  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  nothing  more  rare,  than  absolute  self-surrender. 

Finally , we  are  repelled  by  every  kind  of  cross  and  trial,  the 
means  by  which  the  Christian  is  sanctified. 

We  fear  them  and  fly  from  them.  Instead  of  regarding  them 
as  precious  favours,  accepting  and  embracing  them  as  ways  of 
resembling  and  following  Our  Lord,  and  as  the  path  that  un- 
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doubtedly  leads  to  glory,  we  complain  of  the  Providence  that 
sends  them.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  important  than  using 
them  devoutly  ; they  are  countless  ; man's  life  is  full  of  them, 
and  since  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  them  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  bear  them  with  a good  grace  for  the  love  of  Christ. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  done  so.  This  shows  that  our  nature 
rejects  what  the  Gospel  puts  before  us  as  most  necessary  and 
most  ideal  : the  loss  of  possessions,  which  detaches  us  from  the 
things  of  this  life  ; bodily  sufferings,  which  expiate  the  faults 
that  softness  and  sensuality  have  made  us  commit  ; and  the 
contempt,  slander,  and  abuse  that  humiliate  our  pride.  We 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  usefulness  of  these  various  trials  ; 
and  if  we  were  truly  Christian  we  should  know  that  God  sends 
them  in  His  mercy,  and,  far  from  rebelling,  we  should  bless  Him 
for  the  blows  He  deals  to  our  corrupt  and  arrogant  nature,  to 
purify  and  save  it. 

' Judge  now  for  thyself,'  says  Jesus  Christ  to  each  of  us, 
‘ whether  there  be  a single  point  in  My  teaching  that  does  not 
meet  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle  within  thee  ; judge  for 
thyself  whether  thou  shouldst  not  have  a horror  of  thyself,  as 
an  enemy  of  all  Christian  virtue,  and  if  I did  not  do  well  in 
commanding  thee  to  hate  and  fight  thyself.  Understand  at  last 
that  thou  hast  as  much  reason  to  humble  thyself  on  account  of 
thy  nature's  repugnance  for  good,  as  for  its  inclination  to  evil.’ 

Thou  openest  my  eyes,  O my  Saviour  ! and  forcest  me  to  confess 
that  there  is  no  good  in  me.  I see  that  all  the  effort  and  the  difficulties 
I encounter  in  Thy  service  come  from  me,  from  my  pride,  my  self- 
love,  my  self-seeking,  my  self-interest,  my  dislike  of  all  that  in- 
conveniences and  cramps  me.  I see  that  Thy  holy  law,  altogether 
just  and  reasonable,  and  gentle  as  it  is  in  itself,  displeases  and  repels 
me  ; it  seems  hard  and  impracticable  to  me  because  I do  not  love 
what  is  good,  nor  anything  that  would  be  an  effective  cure  for  the 
maladies  of  my  soul.  What  I ask  of  Thee  now,  O my  God  ! is  first 
of  all  that  I may  hate  in  myself  that  which  Thou  hatest  in  me,  that 
which  sin  has  put  within  me,  and  all  that  I have  added  by  my  own 
fault  : the  thoughts,  feelings,  dispositions,  and  habits  which  separate 
me  from  Thee,  Thy  teaching,  and  Thy  example.  Then,  I pray  that  I 
may  fight  with  all  my  strength,  or  rather  with  all  the  power  of  Thy 
grace,  these  disastrous  feelings  of  repugnance  : that  I may  tear 
them  from  my  heart,  and  never  pause  in  the  struggle  till  I have  at 
last  learnt  to  find  my  dearest  delight  in  the  practice  of  Thy  law. 
Finally,  I pray  Thee  that  I may  persevere  in  this  fight  until  death, 
that  I may  never  lay  down  my  arms,  but  may  draw  ever  nearer 
to  Thy  perfect  love  by  the  perfection  of  my  self-surrender.  Amen. 
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LESSON  V 

THE  WORLD  EXCLUDED  FROM  THE  PRAYER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

I pray  not  for  the  world.1 

The  principal  enemy  whom  it  concerns  me  to  recognise  is 
myself,  because  the  others  have  no  power  against  me  except 
through  myself.  But  I am  not  my  only  enemy  : I have  two 
others,  the  world  and  the  devil  ; and  to  protect  myself  from  their 
snares  it  behoves  me  to  know  them  no  less  well  than  myself. 

Jesus  Christ  taught  me  in  one  phrase  what  I ought  to  think  of 
the  world,  when  in  His  last  prayer  before  giving  Himself  up  to 
die  for  our  salvation  He  said  to  His  Father  : I pray  not  for  the 
world,  hut  for  them  whom  Thou  hast  given  me.  These  words  are 
the  most  terrible  anathema  He  ever  uttered  against  the  world, 
because,  by  excluding  it  from  His  prayer  and  separating  it  from 
those  whom  His  Father  had  given  Him,  those  who  should  not 
die,  He  definitely  stated  that  the  world  was  condemned,  and  that 
those  who  composed  it,  unless  they  left  it  before  their  death, 
would  be  eternally  lost. 

This  is  a lesson  that  may  well  make  us  tremble,  if  it  really 
sinks  into  our  souls.  Are  we  of  the  world,  or  are  we  not  ? That 
is  to  say,  do  our  hearts  and  affections  cling  to  it,  or  do  they  not  ? 
Our  eternal  future  hangs  upon  the  answer. 

Before  we  can  come  to  any  well-founded  and  useful  decision 
on  this  question  we  must  make  a searching  enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  world  ; then  see  whether  we  belong  to  it  ; and  finally 
take  effectual  measures  for  saving  ourselves  from  it  if  we  do  not 
belong  to  it,  or  detaching  ourselves  from  it  if  we  do. 

What  is  the  world  ? 

We  are  not  concerned  here — since  we  are  Christians  and 
children  of  the  Church — with  idolators,  nor  heretics,  nor  infidels, 
nor  those  whose  lives  are  frankly  dissolute  : it  is  quite  evident 
that,  in  the  sense  intended  by  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  of  the  world. 
If  we  have  any  fear  of  God  in  us  these  men  cannot  hurt  us  : we 
know  well  enough  that  we  can  have  no  opinions  in  common  with 
pagans,  nor  with  the  Church’s  enemies,  and  that  we  are  bound 
to  detest  the  company,  the  speech,  and  the  writings  of  men  who 
have,  on  principle,  neither  morals  nor  religion.  The  world  we 

1 S.  John  xvii,  9. 
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should  really  fear,  and  do  our  utmost  to  be  on  our  guard  against, 
is  the  world  that  professes  to  be  Christian  and  to  hold  by  the 
Church,  and  even  to  have  a regard  for  the  faith  and  for  morals, 
and  yet  is  all  the  time  secretly  opposed  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Gospel,  and  influenced  by  a spirit  that  is  very  different  from  His. 
That  is  the  world  we  should  avoid  above  all.  It  cannot  be  precisely 
defined  ; but  it  is  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  influenced  by  it. 

Its  partisans  hold  by  certain  religious  forms,  and  indeed  are 
not  altogether  without  the  religion  of  the  spirit  ; but  they  aim 
at  softening  its  severity  ; they  try  to  reconcile  it  with  their 
own  particular  tastes,  and  they  devise  a system  to  which  their 
nature  can  accommodate  itself.  Without  abjuring  the  faith 
they  make  compromises  with  it,  preferring  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  their  human  reason,  corrupted  and  prejudiced  as  it  is  by  the 
senses  and  the  flesh.  Their  rules  of  conduct  are  no  longer 
founded  on  the  eternal  truths  alone,  but  modified,  or  rather 
distorted  by  the  false  wisdom  that  comes  from  the  animal  in  man. 
They  make  no  direct  attack  upon  Christianity  ; but  on  the  pretext 
of  explaining  it  they  tone  it  down  till  it  is  hardly  recognisable, 
to  suit  their  lower  nature.  Without  wishing  actually  to  approve 
of  the  excesses  of  their  passions  they  think,  none  the  less,  that 
something  should  be  accorded  to  them  as  long  as  they  are  kept 
in  bounds,  and  they  show  great  ingenuity  in  justifying  this  view. 

Thus,  as  regards  morality,  they  will  condemn  obscene  books 
and  never  dream  of  authorising  them  to  be  read  ; but  they  will 
praise  and  sanction  a novel  or  poem  which  depicts  passion  in 
fine  writing,  and  disguises  sensuality  under  a veil  too  thin  to 
hide  anything  but  its  coarsest  and  most  revolting  features.  They 
will  disapprove  of  plays  that  are  openly  indecent  or  immoral  ; 
but  they  will  enjoy  and  recommend,  as  an  innocent  amusement, 
or  perhaps  as  a source  of  instruction,  some  entertaining  or  serious 
play  in  which  ambition,  love,  vengeance,  and  other  tragic 
passions  fill  all  the  fine  rôles,  while  conjugal  fidelity  is  shamefully 
ridiculed,  good  faith  and  rectitude  and  simplicity  are  duped  by 
cunning  and  fraud,  and  vice,  skilfully  disguised,  gets  the  better, 
by  disgraceful  means,  of  the  virtue  that  has  been  carefully 
depicted  as  absurd  or  odious.  The  same  may  be  said  of  banquets, 
gambling,  parties,  balls,  and  other  social  gatherings.  Those  of 
whom  I am  speaking  disapprove,  in  all  these  things,  of  any  too 
obvious  irregularity  : extravagant  sumptuousness  in  meals, 
ruinous  excesses  in  gambling,  ribald  conversation,  improper 
behaviour  at  balls  ; but  anything  short  of  this  they  condone. 
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They  see  nothing  that  a Christian  need  condemn  in  the  things 
which  foment  sensuality,  encourage  idleness  and  dissipation, 
and  secretly  but  profoundly  injure  the  purity  of  a man’s  heart, 
and  his  moral  sense. 

A man  of  the  world  is  one  who  yields  to  the  seductions  and 
illusions  of  the  things  of  sense  ; he  seeks  his  happiness  in  them, 
or  at  all  events  his  relaxation,  and  a diversion  from  boredom  ; 
he  passionately  desires  wealth,  honours,  and  pleasures,  and  is 
not  very  particular  in  his  methods  of  obtaining  them  ; without 
altogether  neglecting  his  duties  he  does  not  allow  them  to  interfere 
with  his  freedom  or  his  convenience  ; he  does  not,  of  course, 
give  up  his  hope  of  salvation,  but  he  never  concerns  himself  with 
it  ; he  is  very  far  from  making  it  his  chief  business,  and  thinks  it 
a much  easier  matter  than  it  really  is. 

Do  we  rarely  meet  such  Christians  ? Alas,  nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  common.  But  are  they  Jesus  Christ’s  disciples, 
and  could  the  Master  own  them  as  His  followers  ? No  indeed  : 
they  follow  neither  His  teaching  nor  His  example.  Are  they  in 
danger  of  being  lost  ? Yes,  their  danger  is  evident,  and  is  all  the 
more  serious  because  they  realise  it  so  little,  and  see  nothing 
themselves  in  their  conduct  that  need  cause  them  much  remorse. 
And,  moreover,  they  are  infinitely  dangerous  to  others,  because 
they  have  the  reputation  of  sensible,  moderate  men  with  no 
eccentricities,  who  enter  into  everything  and  practise  as  much 
religion  as  is  necessary,  and  because,  moreover,  they  have  no  lack 
of  seductive  and  plausible  reasons  to  sanction  their  mode  of 
living. 

This,  I think,  is  a sufficiently  clear  description  of  them.  Anyone 
can  tell  now  at  once  whether  he  belongs  to  the  world  : he  can 
judge  of  his  own  position  very  quickly  unless  he  be  extremely 
inclined  to  shut  his  eyes. 

I am  of  the  world  if  I esteem,  and  like,  and  seek  the  company 
of  those  whose  portrait  has  just  been  put  before  me  ; I am  of  the 
world  if  I am  afraid  of  disobeying  their  rules  of  conduct,  and 
still  more  so  if  I think  it  well  to  follow  them  ; if  I am  anxious  to 
win  their  approval,  and  fear  their  censure  ; and  if  I continue  to 
frequent  their  company  when  my  conscience  warns  me  to  avoid 
them.  In  a word,  I am  worldly  if  I seek  to  please  those  who  have 
just  been  described,  or  if  I am  afraid  of  displeasing  them.  I have 
only  to  look  into  my  heart  and  see  what  my  feelings  are,  and  I 
shall  know  at  once  how  I stand  in  this  matter  that  concerns  my 
salvation  so  nearly. 

One  may  belong  to  the  world,  however,  in  different  degrees. 
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Some  are  entirely  devoted  to  it  ; others  waver  and  hesitate, 
and  only  yield  to  it  with  much  trepidation.  The  former  are 
profoundly  influenced  by  its  rules  of  conduct  ; the  latter  are  only 
beginning  to  feel  their  attraction.  The  former  are  the  instructors, 
the  latter  are  the  pupils,  and  in  that  school  the  pupils  are  in 
different  classes  ; but  they  all  pay  attention,  they  all  learn, 
they  all  become  proficient  according  to  their  age,  character, 
position,  zeal,  and  docility. 

What  steps  must  we  take,  then,  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
world,  or  to  detach  ourselves  from  it  ? That  is  the  practical 
question. 

The  first  point  especially  concerns  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
for  since  they  cannot  protect  themselves  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
over  their  safety.  With  no  very  definite  principles,  and  no 
experience  of  life,  young  people  are  launched  into  the  world 
without  knowing  it.  Everything  appears  new  to  them,  and  at 
first  sight  enchants  them  ; being  naturally  timid  and  cautious 
they  are  more  disposed  to  applaud  than  condemn  ; they  allow 
themselves  to  be  moulded,  and  dare  not  resist  the  impressions 
they  receive.  If  they  have  been  brought  up  in  pious  surroundings 
the  things  they  now  see  and  hear  are  so  different  from  what  they 
have  been  taught  that  they  are  at  first  surprised,  and  do  not 
easily  accustom  themselves  to  ideas  and  forms  of  speech  that  are 
strange  to  them.  But  they  are  laughed  at  for  being  devout,  their 
simplicity  is  ridiculed,  and  insensibly  their  conscience  becomes 
more  elastic.  They  begin  by  being  ashamed  of  speaking  and 
acting  like  others  ; they  are  doubtful  and  uncertain  ; but  soon, 
growing  used  to  their  new  surroundings,  they  begin  to  look  on 
their  earlier  lessons  as  effete,  out  of  date,  and  suitable  only  for 
children  ; they  are  ashamed  of  them,  and  finally  despise  them,  and 
take  pride  in  trampling  them  underfoot  and  losing  the  very 
memory  of  them.  It  is  only  very  feebly  that  I can  express  the 
complete  revolution  and  devastation  that  takes  place  in  a fresh 
and  innocent  soul  on  its  first  contact  with  the  world. 

This  disaster  is  almost  inevitable  for  the  young,  when  they  are 
left  to  themselves  too  early.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  parents 
to  guard  their  children  against  this  seduction  by  the  world  ; not 
to  expose  them  to  it  before  they  are  sufficiently  instructed  and 
confirmed  in  good  principles  ; to  accustom  them,  little  by  little, 
to  reflect  on  things  and  people,  to  know  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  between  the  dangerous  and  the  unimportant, 
between  what  is  allowable  and  what  is  necessarily  to  be  avoided. 
The  really  prudent  will  take  the  greatest  precautions  in  judging 
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how  much  of  the  world  should  be  shown  to  the  young,  and  how 
much  hidden  ; they  cannot  safely  see  everything,  nor  be  ignorant 
of  everything.  To  let  a young  girl  see  too  much  of  the  world  is 
almost  certainly  to  bring  about  her  ruin  ; while  to  keep  her 
shut  up  too  closely  is  to  whet  her  desire  for  the  world,  and 
incline  her  to  throw  herself  into  it  unrestrainedly  when  the 
opportunity  comes.  The  exact  mean  is  very  difficult  to  strike, 
but  a wise  mother  will  know  how  to  act  for  her  daughter’s  good 
in  unexpected  circumstances,  and  guard  her  carefully  from  every- 
thing that  is  likely  to  be  dangerous. 

The  best  safeguard  for  the  young  is  to  turn  their  attention 
towards  serious  interests  of  every  kind,  neither  cultivating  nor 
admiring  in  them,  too  much,  any  frivolous  talent  ; making  them 
use  their  judgment,  and  teaching  them  to  regard  everything  in 
relation  to  certain  fixed  points  in  the  moral  code  of  the  Gospel, 
which  should  be  deeply  impressed  on  their  hearts.  Such  im- 
portant points  are  these  : the  brevity  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  hour  of  death,  the  constant  change  in  the  fleeting  things  of 
this  world,  the  happy  or  miserable  eternity  which  awaits  us  and 
may  begin  for  us  at  any  moment,  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  duties  of  our  station  and  the  way  to  prepare  for  fulfilling  them 
well,  the  peace  and  joy  of  a good  conscience,  the  terrible  remorse 
that  follows  upon  sin,  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility 
of  stopping  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  disquiet  and  disorder 
that  the  passions  bring  into  the  soul,  and  their  deceptive  charms, 
which  always  lure  the  soul  further  than  it  wishes  to  go  and  always 
lead  to  bitter,  futile  regrets.  These  great  truths  cannot  be  too 
much  impressed  on  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand and  realise  them.  They  are  the  foundation  of  common 
sense  and  true  wisdom,  and  contain  the  safest  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Happy  are  those  who  appreciate  them  early,  love 
to  hear  them,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  books  that  explain  them  ! 
Such  souls  will  never  love  the  world,  and  if  God  should  call 
them  to  live  in  it  they  will  be  able  to  protect  themselves  from 
its  snares. 

As  for  the  best  measures  to  take  for  releasing  oneself  from  the 
world  when  one  is  already  attached  to  it,  I know  only  one  : to 
break  away  from  it  altogether,  making  one’s  intention  so  plain 
that  all  possibility  of  return  is  cut  off. 

Such  a step  demands  courage,  but  it  is  necessary.  You  are 
not  renouncing  the  world  if  you  insist  on  clinging  to  it  at  one 
point.  The  point  to  which  you  cling  will  soon  bring  back  all  the 
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rest  or  else  the  one  point  by  itself  will  be  enough  to  ruin  you 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  world,  like  God,  insists  on  possessing 
the  whole  of  us,  and  will  not  put  up  with  a share.  Ifonly  half 

: rfiU  OrSakeS  the  TW  wiU  ridicule  and  Wame  you,  or  else 
"‘dfds0me  way.of  inning  you  back  and  binding  you  more 
g tly  than  ever.  So  you  will  have  gained  nothing  by  humouring 
it,  while  you  risk  everything  by  making  terms  with  it  S 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  cut  yourself  off  from  it  you  must 
begin  with  a sincere  desire  to  escape.  Ask  God  to  give  you  light 

troïbl  6 I'®  °f  a CapaWe  director  and  Y°u  wil1  have  no  further 

trouble  on  the  point.  All  difficulties  in  this  matter  arise  from 
want  of  determination  in  the  will  °m 
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LESSON  VI 

THE  DEVIL  SEEKS  MEN’S  RUIN 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat  A 
The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  on  every  page  that  the  devil 

rup°phedenteoTim0b  Md  6mpl0yS  ^ “ aU  the  «sourds 

sovereign  he  is™  7 ^ MtUre  and  the  worId  "'hose 

Where  indeed  is  the  man  whom  he  would  not  try  to  ruin  since 
he  tried  even  to  destroy  the  Apostles,  whose  sublime  calling 
and  special  election  by  Jesus  Christ  did  not  save  them  from  hi! 

1 S.  Luke  xxii,  31. 
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attacks  ? He  caused  the  perdition  of  one,  he  made  another  fall, 
and  for  a time  he  shook  the  faith  of  them  all.  The  Saviour  had 
said  to  them,  speaking  to  Peter  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion  : Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you , that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat  ; that  is  to 
say,  to  shake  you  with  the  most  violent  temptations,  and  detach 
you  from  Me  ; he  has  asked  it  of  God,  that  he  may  drag  you  to 
destruction  with  himself  ; and  God  has  permitted  it,  to  cure  you 
of  your  presumption,  and  convince  you  by  experience  that  you 
can  do  nothing  without  Me.  But  I have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter  ; 
for  thee,  who  in  denying  Me  wilt  be  more  cowardly  than  the 
others,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  despite  thy  momentary  fall,  and  that 
being  once  converted,  thou  may  est  confirm  thy  brethren. 1 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  found  in  this  passage  from  the 
Gospel.  Satan  desires  our  ruin.  He  can  do  nothing  towards 
it  himself,  and  must  ask  God’s  permission  to  tempt  us.  In  asking 
it  he  has  an  evil  design  ; but  God  allows  it  for  our  good.  Pre- 
sumption unfailingly  makes  us  fall  ; but  we  are  supported  or 
helped  to  rise  by  the  grace  that  Jesus  Christ  won  for  us  by  His 
prayer. 

May  our  Master  Himself  make  these  lessons  clear  to  our 
minds,  and  engrave  them  on  our  hearts. 

Satan  desires  our  ruin.  His  reason  for  desiring  it  is  that  he 
is  the  opponent  of  God’s  glory,  and  is  jealous  of  our  happiness. 
Being  himself  created  to  glorify  God  perfectly  he  was  dazzled 
by  his  own  perfection,  and  rising  in  rebellion  against  God  aspired 
to  being  equal  with  Him,  and  making  himself  independent. 
When  the  Almighty  overthrew  him  and  cast  him  into  Hell  he 
lost  none  of  his  pride,  and  thought  only  of  revenge.  That  is 
his  ruling  aim.  Being  too  weak  to  withstand  God  he  attacks 
us,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  replace  him  and  his  rebel  angels  in 
Heaven,  and  he  strives  unceasingly  to  rob  us  of  the  happiness 
he  has  lost.  He  began  to  tempt  the  human  race  in  the  persons  of 
our  first  parents,  and  he  would  have  caused  the  hopeless  perdition 
of  us  all  if  God  had  not,  even  then,  promised  a Liberator  in  the 
person  of  His  own  Son. 

We  can  judge  from  this  how  furiously  hostile  the  devil  is 
towards  us,  and  how  greatly  he  is  to  be  feared.  He  appears 
sometimes  as  a roaring  lion  prowling  round  us,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour  and  attacking  his  prey  with  sudden  fury  ; some- 
times he  borrows  the  hissing  serpent’s  cunning,  approaching 

1 S.  Luke  xxii,  32. 
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us  silently  in  tortuous  ways,  and  insinuating  into  our  soul  the 
subtle  poison  that  will  kill  it.  He  attacks  us  fiercely  through  our 
senses  and  our  moods,  our  imagination  and  our  passions  ; he 
awakes  memories  and  excites  thoughts,  and  thereby  agitates,  and 
darkens,  and  in  a sense  intoxicates  our  reason  ; he  importunes 
and  shakes  our  will  and  incites  it  to  evil.  Its  free  consent  is  the 
only  thing  he  cannot  dispose  of  ; we  always  remain  masters  of  it. 
But  alas,  how  vacillating  is  our  free-will,  and  how  soon  it  falls  into 
his  hands  when  all  the  rest  is  in  his  power  ! And  he  is  the  more 
to  be  feared  because  he  combines  skill  with  his  strength  ; because 
he  hides  himself  at  first  and  does  not  show  his  intentions,  strikes 
in  secret  and  only  reveals  himself  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off 
the  blows.  We  know  how  he  seduced  Eve  with  an  apparently 
innocent  question.  She  answered  him,  though  she  knew  the 
tempter  for  what  he  was  ; and  at  once  she  was  overcome. 
Through  Eve  he  attacked  Adam,  who  was  well  aware  of  his 
snares  and  yet  made  no  more  resistance  than  Eve.  He  certainly 
has  every  advantage  in  his  contest  with  us,  seeing  that  he 
defeated  our  first  parents,  whom  God  had  created  in  a state  of 
perfection. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  his  malignity,  he  can  do  nothing 
of  himself,  and  is  forced  to  obtain  God’s  permission  to  tempt 
us. 

For  such  an  arrogant  spirit  this  is  certainly  very  humiliating  ; 
but  he  is  obliged  to  submit,  and  because  of  the  hatred  he  bears 
us  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  condition.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, received  a general  permission  that  he  can  extend  and 
interpret  at  will.  God  sets  limits  to  it  as  He  chooses  ; He  regu- 
lates the  time,  the  degree,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  tempta- 
tion, and  never  allows  it  to  overpass  our  strength  ; He  Himself 
brings  relief  in  proportion  to  the  attack,  and  we  may  always 
win  the  victory  in  that  fight.  S.  Paul  states  definitely  that  it  is 
so,  and  we  have  a proof  of  it  in  the  temptation  of  Job  : God 
set  a limit  to  it  that  the  devil  had  no  power  to  overstep.  If  this 
is  reassuring  in  our  relations  with  God,  who  will  not  fail  to  bring 
help  to  His  creatures,  we  have  still  every  reason  for  fear  in  our 
relations  with  the  devil,  because  he  uses  the  divine  permission 
to  its  fullest  extent  ; and  we  have  even  more  to  fear  from  our- 
selves, on  account  of  our  lack  of  watchfulness,  from  which  the 
devil  derives  his  main  support.  The  man  who  is  not  on  his 
guard,  who  does  not  pray  nor  fear  to  expose  himself,  who  counts 
on  his  previous  victories  and  fails  to  resist  the  first  assault,  will 
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certainly  fall  ; and  he  will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  God, 
because  God  has  warned  him  often  enough  to  take  every  pre- 
caution. 

What  Satan  asks  with  evil  intentions  God  allows  for  our 

^ For  God’s  purpose  in  allowing  us  to  be  tempted  is  our  sancti- 
fication, which  He  effects  chiefly  by  this  means.  His  purpose 
is  to  make  us  feel  the  depth  of  our  wretchedness  and  weakness, 
and  our  extreme  need  of  His  grace  ; and  we  are  only  conscious 
of  these  when  danger  is  pressing.  This  consciousness  which  is 
acquired  by  repeated  experiences,  sets  us  on  the  path  of  profound 
humility,  the  most  essential  virtue  of  Christianity  ; it  prevents 
the  return  of  self-love,  and  beats  it  down,  and  gradually  destroys 
it.  God  also  aims  at  reviving  and  strengthening  our  confidence 
in  Him  ; for  it  is  at  such  times  that  we  call  upon  Him  with  t e 
greatest  earnestness,  crying:  Lord,  save  me,  I perish . the 
prayer  of  a tempted  man  is  uttered  with  his  whole  heart  and 
comes  from  the  very  depths  of  his  being  ; it  is  incomparably 
more  earnest  and  urgent  and  full  of  faith  than  the  prayer  he 
offers  in  a state  of  peace.  And  our  confidence  gathers  strength 
when  God,  having  long  permitted  the  winds  and  the  storm  to 
rage  restores  the  calm  suddenly;  or  when,  answering  our 
prayers  while  the  tempest  is  at  its  height,  He  reassures  us  by  His 
presence,  gives  us  His  hand,  and  draws  us  out  of  the  danger  that 
seemed  inevitable.  He  wishes  to  increase  our  love  of  which  our 
faith  at  that  moment  has  given  Him  an  unmistakable  proof. 
To  resist  a fierce  temptation  for  a considerable  time  requires 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  effort,  and  nothing  but  a great  love 
is  capable  of  it.  Such  a love,  in  exerting  its  full  strength  enlarges 
the  heart  and  increases  its  capacity  ; and,  as  the  heart  is  made 
greater  by  the  love,  the  love  grows  greater  with  it.  God  wishes 
to  exercise  our  patience.  External  ills,  such  as  sickness  and 
other  evils  of  the  same  nature,  are  far  less  efficacious  m nourishing 
this  virtue  in  us  than  a prolonged  temptation,  which  is  an 
infinitely  more  crushing  weight,  and  a much  greater  trial  to  a 
soul  that  hates  sin,  and  yet  is  constantly  on  the  verge  of  c 
mitting  it.  Such  a condition  calmly  endured  in  submission  to 
the  divine  will  raises  patience  to  a very  high  degree  of  perfection. 
God’s  design  in  fact,  is  to  increase  our  merits  and  our  reward. 
The  merits  gained  by  a sustained  resistance  to  temptation  are 
immense,  and  God  alone  can  appreciate  them.  The  soul  that 
1 S.  Matt,  viii,  25. 
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acquires  them  is  unaware  of  them,  and  often  thinks  its  consent 
to  sin  was  given  when  that  was  far  from  being  the  case.  In  this 
way  its  merits  are  protected  from  the  vainglory  that  might  steal 
them  away. 

For  many  reasons,  then,  we  should  not  fear  the  temptations 
by  which  it  pleases  God  to  let  us  be  tried,  and  which  we  have  not 
brought  on  ourselves.  Cowardly  hearts  that  fear  them  too  much, 
and  shrink  from  the  spiritual  life  because  it  is  subject  to  them, 
should  gain  courage  from  the  points  we  have  been  considering, 
and  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  : Blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation  : for  when  he  hath  been  proved,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  Him.1  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  S.  James  in 
reference  to  all  sorts  of  trials,  among  which  temptations  are 
undoubtedly  the  greatest. 

Presumption,  as  I have  already  said,  infallibly  makes  us 
succumb  to  temptation. 

S.  Peter  is  a striking  example  of  this.  Having  more  self- 
confidence  than  the  other  Apostles  he  had  the  temerity,  in  spite 
of  Jesus  Christ’s  emphatic  prediction,  to  protest  that  he  would 
not  deny  Him  even  though  all  the  others  should.  And  his  fall 
was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest.  They  took  flight  at  the 
moment  of  the  Saviour’s  capture,  but  S.  Peter  denied  Him  no 
less  than  three  times,  with  curses  and  oaths.  So  we  should  never 
depend  on  our  own  strength  : it  is  nought,  and  in  ourselves  we 
are  nothing  but  incarnate  weakness.  Neither  ought  we  to  count 
on  the  sort  of  ardent  courage  that  we  derive  from  sensible  grace  ; 
nothing  is  more  uncertain  nor  more  deceptive.  When  danger 
is  far  from  a man  he  may  believe  and  feel  himself  capable  of 
facing  anything  ; but  when  the  occasion  arises,  and  the  sensible 
grace  vanishes,  he  is  no  sooner  attacked  than  he  is  beaten. 
Thus  S.  Peter  depended  on  himself  ; he  loved  his  Master,  loved 
Him  more  than  the  others,  he  thought  ; he  was  overflowing  with 
zeal  for  His  interests,  and  counting  on  his  own  zeal  alone  he 
rashly  answered  for  the  condition  of  his  inmost  soul,  which  he 
did  not  know.  Nor  should  we  draw  too  much  confidence  from  our 
victories  in  the  past  ; it  was  not  we  who  won  them,  it  was 
Grace  ; weakness  is  always  our  one  and  only  portion.  Many  a 
man  has  yielded  to  temptation  after  a long  resistance.  He 
has  taken  pride  in  his  resistance,  as  though  it  had  originated  in 
himself  ; and  God  has  left  him  to  himself,  that  he  might  learn 
the  source  of  his  strength. 

1 S.  James  i,  12. 
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Above  all,  let  us  never  expose  ourselves  to  temptation  ; such 
an  act  of  temerity  God  would  punish,  as  He  punished  S.  Peter. 
If  he  had  fled  like  the  others  and  hidden  himself,  and  had  not 
insisted  on  following  Jesus  Christ  to  see  what  would  happen, 
he  would  not  have  been  suspected  of  being  one  of  His  disciples, 
and  would  not  have  been  driven  to  deny  Him.  His  motive  in 
following  Jesus  Christ  was  good,  and  the  thing  itself  was  good  ; 
but  after  his  Master’s  prediction  there  was  no  course  for  him  but 
flight.  When  God  Himself  places  us  in  danger  we  may  feel  assured 
that  He  will  protect  us  from  it  ; but  when  we  run  into  it  ourselves 
we  need  not  expect  any  special  help  from  Him  ; we  are  then 
reduced  to  the  ordinary  helps  that  suffice  to  vindicate  Providence, 
but  not  to  preserve  us  from  falls.  The  Lord  will  tell  us  that  our 
fall  was  our  own  fault  ; He  owed  us  no  special  aid  in  circum- 
stances that  we  ourselves  went  to  seek,  or  that  we  confronted 
with  no  orders  from  Him.  We  must  not  say  : It  was  in  God’s 
service  that  I exposed  myself  to  temptation  ; my  intentions  were 
good.  We  should  have  also  inquired  whether  it  were  God’s  will, 
and  whether  He  were  intending  to  make  use  of  us  on  that  occasion: 
the  work  itself  was  good  and  holy,  but  God  did  not  wish  to  employ 
us  in  it,  and  we  had  received  no  sign  that  He  did.  Every  day 
we  fall  into  snares,  again  and  again,  owing  to  our  impetuous, 
imprudent,  ill-regulated  zeal  I 

We  are  also  exposing  ourselves  to  temptation  when  we  linger 
in  the  circumstances  that  tempt  us,  or  return  to  them  oftener 
than  God  asks  of  us,  or  do  not  take  all  the  steps  needful 
to  ensure  our  right  behaviour  in  them.  I am  now  thinking 
especially  of  Our  Lord’s  ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry, 
and  of  pious  men  and  women  who  meet  together  with  the  object 
of  instructing  and  helping  one  another  on  the  right  path.  The 
devil  is  nowhere  more  vigilant  than  at  gatherings  of  this  kind, 
nor  more  skilful  in  serving  his  own  purposes  by  discrediting  the 
holiest  things.  We  too,  therefore,  must  be  vigilant,  and  take 
heed  to  the  consequences  of  the  smallest  indiscretion. 

And  finally,  the  grace  that  Jesus  Christ  won  for  us  keeps  us 
from  falling,  or  helps  us  to  rise. 

It  holds  us  up  and  prevents  us  from  falling  when  we  are 
surprised  by  a temptation  that  we  have  not  ourselves  brought 
about,  if  we  appeal  humbly  to  Our  Lord,  and  beg  for  His  help  in 
faith.  It  raises  us  again — as  one  look  from  the  Saviour  raised 
S.  Peter — when  God  has  only  allowed  us  to  fall  with  a merciful 
intention,  to  bring  us  to  ourselves  and  humble  us,  and  make  us 
more  careful  in  the  future.  Whatever  happens,  therefore,  we 
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must  never  let  our  confidence  be  shaken,  nor  think  that  all  is 
lost  because  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  yield  to  temptation. 
For  the  devil  would  then  drive  us  to  despair,  as  though  there  were 
no  more  to  be  done  ; that  is  one  of  his  most  dangerous  traps,  and 
only  too  often  our  pride  makes  it  succeed  ; for  despair  is  the 
offspring  of  pride,  and  no  humble  soul  is  ever  subject  to  it. 

Against  despair,  then,  above  all,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  when 
we  have  fallen.  In  God  we  have  a very  tender  Father,  who  at 
the  first  cry  hastens  to  lift  us  up.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  have  a 
loving  Physician,  always  ready  to  tend  and  heal  our  wounds. 
God  can  bring  good  out  of  evil  ; it  is  His  desire,  and  He  will  do  it 
if  we  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Peter,  by  his  fault,  which  was 
frailty  rather  than  malice,  did  not  lose  his  Master’s  love  ; indeed 
it  only  excited  in  Him  an  increase  of  kindness  and  compassion. 
Jesus  looked  at  him,  pierced  his  heart  with  keen  repentance,  and 
drew  bitter  tears  from  his  eyes.  After  His  Resurrection  He 
honoured  and  distinguished  Peter  none  the  less  by  a special 
appearance,  none  the  less  made  him  Head  of  His  Church,  and 
withdrew  from  him  none  of  the  privileges  He  had  promised  him. 
No,  our  past  falls  do  not  weaken  God’s  loving  kindness  towards 
us  ; they  will  not  injure  our  holiness  if  we  make  the  same  use  of 
them  as  S.  Peter,  if  we  respond,  as  he  responded,  to  the  Grace 
that  calls  us,  if  we  are  humble  and  grateful  as  he  was,  and  if  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  inspires  us  with  a greater  love. 

Lord,  I have  learnt  much  from  the  teaching  that  Thou  hast  given 
me  ; and  now  I am  only  concerned  to  carry  it  into  practice.  May  I 
never  lose  my  conviction  that  the  devil  is  seeking  my  ruin,  and 
works  ceaselessly  to  that  end  with  equal  fury  and  malignity  ! May 
I nevertheless  reassure  myself  with  the  thought  that  this  invisible 
foe,  for  all  his  craftiness  and  fury,  has  no  more  power  against  me 
than  is  given  to  him  by  Thee  ; that  if  his  designs  are  evil  Thine  are 
good,  and  that  in  this  matter  Thou  hast  my  sanctification  in  view. 
And  grant  me,  O God,  that  the  sense  of  my  own  weakness  may 
never  leave  me,  and  may  inspire  me  with  self -distrust,  vigilance, 
prudence,  and  a constant  desire  for  Thy  help.  For  Thou  art  faithful, 
and  wilt  not  suffer  my  temptation  to  be  greater  than  the  strength 
that  Thy  grace  bestows  on  me  ; Thou  wilt  support  me  with  Thy 
power  against  the  assaults  of  my  enemy,  and  if  I cry  unto  Thee  Thou 
wilt  lift  me  up  when  he  has  cast  me  down.  O my  Saviour,  protect 
me  in  this  long  war,  which  will  only  end  with  my  life  ! Be  my 
shield  against  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one  ; heal  the  wounds  they 
have  given  me,  and  preserve  me  from  being  wounded  anew  ; or,  if 
wounds  should  be  Thy  will  for  me,  grant  that  I may  use  them  well  in 
the  work  of  my  salvation.  Amen. 
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LESSON  VII 

THE  LOVE  OF  GOD 

When  a doctor  of  the  law  asked  Jesus  Christ  what  was  the 
great  commandment,  Jesus  answered  : Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart  and  with  thy  whole  soul  and  with  thy 
whole  mind.  This  is  the  greatest  and  the  first  commandment.1 

Of  what  law  is  the  love  of  God  the  first  and  greatest  com- 
mandment ? Of  all  the  laws  of  which  God  is  the  Author  : the 
law  of  Nature,  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  law  of  the  Gospel. 
This  commandment,  from  God’s  point  of  view,  is  so  necessary 
that  in  giving  life  to  reasonable  creatures  He  could  not  fail  to 
impose  it  upon  them  ; while  on  our  side  it  is  so  necessary  that, 
without  the  love  of  God,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  be 
good  and  happy.  It  is  so  completely  suitable  to  our  intelligent 
and  free  nature  that  we  possess  intelligence  only  that  we  may 
know  God,  possess  will  only  that  we  may  love  Him,  and  possess 
freedom  only  that  we  may  voluntarily  use  our  mind  to  know 
God,  and  our  heart  to  love  Him.  I should  therefore  be  a monster 
in  the  moral  order  if  I did  not  love  God,  or  did  not  recognise  this 
obligation,  or  if,  while  recognising  it,  I did  not  do  my  utmost 
to  fulfil  it  ; I should  be  degrading  myself,  and  forsaking  my 
destiny,  and  forswearing  my  nature  as  far  as  is  possible  to  me. 
I should  be  putting  myself  lower  than  the  beasts,  for  they  are 
faithful  to  the  instincts  they  have  received  from  the  Creator, 
whereas  I should  be  rejecting  and  thwarting  the  profound 
instinct  that  prompts  me  to  love  my  God. 

But  why  has  God  imposed  this  law  of  love  upon  me  ? Because 
He  is  all  truth,  all  perfection,  and  all  goodness.  Now  truth, 
perfection,  and  goodness  are  essentially  worthy  of  love,  and  as 
soon  as  one  is  capable  of  knowing  them  one  is  obliged  to  love 
them.  Therefore,  to  ask  what  this  law  is  founded  upon  is  to  ask 
why  God  is  what  He  is,  and  why  I am  what  I am.  Since  He  is 
infinitely  worthy  of  love  by  the  necessity  of  His  nature,  I am 
in  every  way  bound  to  love  Him  by  the  constitution  of  mine. 
For  it  is  not  merely  in  abstract  thought  that  God  is  truth, 
perfection,  and  goodness  ; He  is  a Truth  who  is  the  chief  concern 
of  my  reason,  the  Perfection  who  is  the  rule  and  model  of  my 
1 S.  Matt,  xxii,  36,  37. 
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conduct,  the  Good  who  is  the  object  of  my  heart’s  deepest 
desires  and  the  only  source  of  my  happiness. 

The  precept  to  love  God,  then,  is  a precept  that  is  born  in  me, 
so  to  speak  ; it  is  inherent  in  the  depths  of  my  being,  and  con- 
stitutes my  moral  nature.  If  it  had  no  relation  to  me  I should 
cease  to  be  a man,  and  should  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brutes. 
This  being  so,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  it  is  the  first  and 
greatest  commandment. 

Since  my  happiness  depends  on  its  observance,  my  unhappiness 
is  an  inevitable  result  of  its  transgression.  Setting  aside  all  that 
revelation  teaches  me  regarding  the  bliss  of  the  good  and  the 
torments  of  the  wicked  in  another  life,  my  own  reason  alone 
shows  me  that,  in  view  of  God’s  nature  and  mine,  and  the 
necessary  relation  that  exists  between  them,  I can  only  be  happy 
in  loving  Him,  and  must  unavoidably  be  miserable  if  I do  not 
love  Him. 

This  is  a matter  of  experience  : one  need  only  reflect  on  one’s 
own  nature,  with  absolute  sincerity,  to  be  sure  of  it.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  world  the  joy  of  loving  God  is  not  unmingled  with 
suffering  and  temporal  ills,  nor  devoid  of  some  anxiety  lest  one 
should  lose  so  great  a benefit  by  one’s  own  fault.  It  is  true,  too, 
that  the  foolish  hopes,  the  hollow  joys,  and  the  illusory  pleasures 
of  the  wicked  do,  at  intervals,  deaden  or  suspend  their  con- 
sciousness of  unhappiness  in  not  loving  God.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  sense  of  joy  in  the  one  case,  and  the  sense  of 
unhappiness  in  the  other  is  habitual,  and  always  comes  to  the 
surface  at  any  thoughtful  moment.  Moreover,  many  as  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  fleeting  life,  since  the  love  of  God  will  be  pure, 
permanent,  and  invariable  in  the  other  life  the  happiness  that 
arises  from  it  will  share  the  same  qualities.  In  the  same  way  the 
deprivation  of  that  love,  being  no  longer  mitigated  or  concealed 
by  the  enjoyment  of  other  things,  will  be  felt  in  its  full  force 
unceasingly  ; and  this  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  inexplicable 
torment  of  the  lost,  a torment  of  which  we  cannot  possibly  have 
any  true  idea  on  earth. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  nature  of  our  love  of  God 
ought  to  be.  It  must  have  the  qualities,  of  course,  that  God 
merits  and  demands.  We  must  love  Him  with  our  whole  heart , 
and  our  whole  soul , and  our  whole  mind,  and  another  Evangelist 
adds  with  our  whole  strength.1 

Let  us  weigh  these  expressions  well,  and  see  if  they 

1 S.  Mark  xii,  33. 
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do  not  cover  the  whole  of  our  faculties  of  knowing  and 
loving. 

Our  love  for  God  must  be  a matter  of  preference,  which  can 
suffer  no  comparison  between  Him  and  any  other  object  of  love. 
It  is  a necessary  result  of  the  infinity  of  His  being.  We  must  love 
Him  exclusively,  and  indulge  in  no  other  love  that  could  weaken 
our  love  for  Him  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  would  wound  His 
jealousy  and  offend  His  holiness.  All  our  thoughts,  all  our 
feelings,  all  our  desires,  and  all  our  actions  must  be  brought  into 
relation,  either  general  or  particular,  with  our  love,  or  at  all 
events  there  must  be  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 
relation  ; for  such  an  inconsistency  would  render  vicious,  and 
more  or  less  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  every  free  action  that 
was  subject  to  it.  This  is  involved  in  the  actual  words  of  the 
precept,  and  to  give  them  a narrower  meaning  would  obviously 
change  their  sense.  We  must  love  God  in  this  way  always,  at 
every  moment  in  which  we  have  or  ought  to  have  the  enjoyment 
of  our  faculties,  for  they  are  only  given  to  us  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  is  their  most  essential  use. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  there  have  ever  been  circumstances, 
either  before  or  under  the  law  of  Moses,  or — least  of  all — under 
the  Christian  law,  in  which  such  a love  as  this,  the  love  that  God 
demands  of  us,  was  natural,  or  could  possibly  be  so, — that  is  to 
say  that  man  has  ever  been  capable  of  obeying  this  precept  in 
his  own  strength,  without  the  help  of  grace.  We  cannot  be 
unaware  that  even  at  his  creation  man  was  placed,  through  the 
unmerited  kindness  of  God,  in  a position  superior  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  nature.  He  was  destined  for  a state  of  happiness  to 
which  he  had  no  right,  and  which  he  was  incapable  of  deserving  by 
his  own  efforts  ; and  consequently,  having  been  raised  to  a high 
order  of  integrity,  invested  with  sanctifying  grace,  and  aided  by 
supernatural  means  in  proportion  to  his  destiny,  he  was  bound 
to  love  God  with  a love  surpassing  his  natural  capacity.  In  his 
heart,  therefore,  the  Creator  Himself  placed  the  germ  of  such 
a love  ; and  when  man  lost  it  by  his  disobedience  he  could  never 
have  recovered  it  if  God  had  not  given  him  various  means  of 
doing  so  in  different  ages.  Since  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
germ  of  the  divine  love,  or  charity,  has  been  communicated  to  us 
by  Baptism  ; when  sin  has  stifled  it  in  our  heart  it  is  reborn  in 
us  by  Penance  if  we  respond  to  the  grace  that  God  provides  for 
us  in  that  sacrament,  for  it  is  always  God  who  gives  us  charity, 
or  restores  it  to  our  soul. 

But  if  it  originally  comes  only  from  God  its  growth  depends 
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on  us  ; and,  as  we  ought  to  do  everything  that  can  dispose  us  to 
receive  it,  so,  when  we  have  it,  it  is  our  duty  to  work  unceasingly 
to  preserve  it,  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  it.  For  the  love  of  God 
subsists  and  grows  by  exercise  ; it  is  a fire  that  cannot  be  kept 
up  without  fuel  ; but  it  certainly  acquires  fresh  strength  from 
fuel  that  is  given  to  it  regularly.  It  is  fed  by  prayer,  the  use  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  reading  of  devout  books,  good  works,  the 
habitual  disposition  of  the  soul,  acts  of  devotion  ; and  in  a general 
way  through  the  ordinary  actions  that  we  can  and  ought  to 
sanctify,  and  in  particular  those  concerned  with  our  station  in 
life. 

O my  God,  I never  understood  till  now  the  nature  of  Thy  first 
commandment,  nor  the  extent  of  the  obligations  it  lays  upon  me. 
They  are  very  sweet,  for  it  is  Thy  love  that  imposes  them,  and 
makes  their  fulfilment  possible.  My  heart  should  be  inclined  to 
them  with  all  its  strength,  since  it  is  made  for  loving  Thee,  and  the 
practice  of  Thy  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  exercise  of  Thy  love. 
But  alas  I sin  has  filled  me  with  an  inclination  to  evil  and  a repug- 
nance for  good,  so  that  I find  the  latter  painful  to  do  and  the  former 
difficult  to  avoid.  Sin  has  strengthened  in  me  that  love  of  self 
which  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Thy  love,  attaching  me  to  the 
temporal  things  of  sense,  making  me  self-centred,  and  tarnishing 
my  service  of  Thee  by  self-interest.  Nor  do  I even  know  what  my 
interests  are  nor  how  to  regulate  them,  since  I put  them  before 
Thine  instead  of  making  them  depend  on  Thine.  Either  I do  not 
love  Thee,  and  obey  Thee  only  from  fear  of  perdition  ; or  else  I 
serve  Thee  like  a mercenary  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  which  I 
picture  only  in  relation  to  my  own  happiness.  I bargain  with 
Thee  ; I calculate  and  weigh  and  consider  how  I can  lose  least  and 
gain  most  ; it  looks  as  though  I should  not  serve  Thee  unless  I were 
forced  to  it  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
the  salary  ! 

Is  it  loving  Thee,  my  God,  to  be  influenced  entirely  by  such 
motives  as  these  ? Is  this  the  spirit  with  which  Thou  inspirest  Thy 
children,  Thou  who  art  Love  ? Would  any  father  wish  to  be  loved 
thus  on  earth,  or  any  master  care  to  be  thus  served  ? 

Have  we,  hitherto,  been  Christians  at  all  ? We  have  thought 
ourselves  so,  because  we  are  afraid  of  being  damned  and  wish  to 
be  saved  ; but  to  fear  damnation  and  wish  to  be  saved,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  that,  is,  after  all,  not  loving  God  but  loving 
self.  It  is  not  serving  Him,  it  is  working  for  self  ; it  is  not  being 
concerned  with  His  glory  and  the  fulfilling  of  His  will,  it  is 
merely  considering  our  own  interests.  God's  primary  and  highest 
will  is  that  we  should  love  Him  ; all  the  other  aims  of  His  will 
lead  to  that,  and  it  is  precisely  that  which  we  do  not  fulfil,  or 
only  fulfil  very  imperfectly. 
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And  yet  the  whole  Christian  religion  preaches  nothing  but 
love.  Everything  that  God  is  in  Himself,  everything  that  He  is 
in  relation  to  us,  everything  that  He  has  done  and  continues  to 
do  for  us,  everything  that  He  promises  us  for  Eternity  provides 
us  with  the  strongest  motives  for  loving  Him.  Love  is  the 
homage  I owe  to  His  beauty  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  His 
Being,  a tribute  of  gratitude  that  I should  pay  for  His  benefits, 
and  the  only  return  I can  give  for  the  love  which  He  first  gave 
us. 

Let  us  take  to  heart  the  words  that  He  spoke  to  us  by  the 
voice  of  the  prophet  : I have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love.1 
He  had  no  need  of  us  to  give  Him  happiness  ; we  were  in  the 
void  and  He  drew  us  from  it  because  He  loved  us  ; from  His 
love  we  derive  all  the  faculties  with  which  He  has  enriched  our 
nature.  If  we  love  ourselves,  and  think  ourselves  worthy  of 
love,  we  are  indebted  to  Him  alone  for  it  ; and  this  is  a strong 
reason  for  loving  our  Creator.  The  love  we  feel  for  ourselves 
will  be  quite  legitimate  if  it  gives  us  a motive  for  loving  Him 
and  is  subordinated  to  our  love  for  Him  ; it  only  becomes  wrong 
when  it  stops  at  ourselves  and  does  not  rise  to  Him. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  material  universe,  which  is  our 
palace,  built  for  us  by  Him.  All  the  created  things  that  are 
made  for  our  use,  and  exist  only  for  our  needs  or  pleasures,  give 
us  reasons  to  love  Him,  and  reproach  us  for  ingratitude  when  we 
fix  on  them  the  affections  that  we  owe  only  to  Him  who  is  their 
Author  and  ours.  What  He  has  done  for  us  in  the  world  of  nature 
cannot  be  estimated, — and  yet  we  do  not  love  Him  ! On  the 
contrary,  we  offend  Him  every  day  by  abusing  His  gifts  ! 

But  that  is  nothing  compared  with  what  we  owe  Him  in  the 
world  of  Grace.  He  created  us  to  be  eternally  happy  with  His 
own  happiness,  to  see  Him  and  possess  Him,  to  be  inseparably 
united  to  Him,  and  immersed  for  ever  in  a sea  of  ineffable  delight. 
For  this  we  were  made  ; and  that  we  might  be  worthy  of  it  He 
adorned  and  enriched  us  with  supernatural  gifts,  appropriate 
to  such  a high  destiny.  All  He  asked  us  to  do,  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  the  immense  gift  that  He  promised  us,  was  to 
love  and  obey  Him.  The  founders  of  our  race  rebelled  against 
Him,  and  lost  everything  for  us  without  recall,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned  ; but  God  restored  to  us  all,  and  more  than  all  that 
we  had  lost,  by  giving  us,  in  His  own  Son,  a Saviour  who  gave 
Himself  for  us  in  such  love  as  we  cannot  understand.  He  made 


1 Jer.  xxxi,  3. 
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Himself  man  that  He  might,  by  His  death,  reconcile  us  with 
the  Father  ; He  gained  for  us,  through  His  sacrifice  and  the 
shedding  of  His  Blood,  the  abundant  grace  and  the  necessary 
means  for  the  attainment  of  our  goal  ; as  our  High  Priest  and 
Mediator  He  never  ceases  to  intercede  for  us,  and  to  ask  forgive- 
ness for  us  whenever  we  have  sinned  and  are  ready  to  accept  it  ; 
and  finally,  by  the  amazing  action  of  His  love,  He  feeds  us 
Himself  with  His  own  Flesh  and  quenches  our  thirst  with  His 
Blood  ; He  transforms  Himself  into  us,  as  it  wTere,  or  rather  takes 
us  into  Himself.  And,  in  return  for  all  these  marvellous  favours, 
for  the  glory  and  eternal  bliss  that  He  would  fain  help  us  to  attain, 
what  does  He  ask  of  us  ? That  we  should  love  our  Creator,  our 
Benefactor,  our  Saviour,  our  Rewarder  ! And  we  think  the 
condition  too  hard  ! This  commandment,  perhaps,  has  seemed 
too  difficult  to  us, — possibly  we  have  taxed  it  with  injustice. 

Ah,  my  God  I what  can  I say  ? How  can  I answer  ? With  silence  ? 
With  shamed  confusion  ? Or  with  repentance  ; with  a grateful, 
ardent  resolve  to  love  Thee  henceforward  with  my  whole  heart, 
my  whole  mind,  my  whole  soul,  and  my  whole  strength  ? 

Impress  upon  me,  Divine  Master,  this  first,  great  lesson  : engrave 
it  in  letters  of  fire,  that  it  may  never  be  effaced  ! My  mind  is 
altogether  convinced,  but  my  insensitive,  hard,  ungrateful  heart 
must  be  touched  also.  It  is  an  incredible  mystery  that  this  lesson 
should  make  no  impression  on  it  ; that  it  should  feel  a kind  of 
aversion  from  it,  and  should  constantly  refuse  to  put  it  in  practice. 
Great  indeed  must  be  its  perversity  and  its  depravity  ! Ah,  take 
away  this  heart  of  stone  and  give  me  a heart  of  flesh  ! Alas — it  is 
stone  only  for  God  : for  it  is  only  too  carnal,  too  sensitive  where 
my  fellow-creatures  are  concerned.  It  can  love,  for  where  is  the 
heart  that  does  not  love  ? But  it  loves  only  itself,  and  even  that  it 
does  wrongly,  with  a love  that  is  unrighteous  and  ill-regulated.  If 
it  loved  Thee  above  all,  as  it  should,  it  would  in  so  doing  love  itself 
legitimately  and  perfectly,  for  it  would  love  its  supreme  and  only 
Good.  Since  the  source  of  its  happiness  is  outside  itself,  and  in 
Thee  alone,  its  very  love  for  itself  should  make  it  rise  continually 
out  of  itself  to  seek  Thee,  and  find  its  rest  only  in  Thee. 

O my  God,  let  me  from  this  moment  live  for  Thee  and  in  Thee 
only  ! Amen. 
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LESSON  VIII 

the  love  of  god  (i continued ) 

The  obligation  to  love  God  is  for  the  Christian  the  most  essential 
and  indispensable  of  all  obligations.  From  it  all  the  others 
flow,  as  from  their  source,  and  to  it  they  all  return.  There  is, 
then,  nothing  more  important  for  him  than  to  find  out  as  far  as 
he  can  whether  he  fulfils  it  in  such  a way  as  to  make  his  salvation 
secure. 

Now,  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining  complete  certainty  on  this 
point  ; we  must  be  content  with  moral  conviction.  Man  is  in  a 
sad  state  in  this  world,  truly,  since  he  is  unable  to  assure  himself 
positively  that  he  completely  fulfils  his  first  duty,  upon  which 
his  eternal  happiness  depends  ! S.  Augustine  said  to  God  : 
* My  conscience  bears  me  sure  witness  that  I love  Thee.’  Other 
saints,  before  and  after  him,  have  said  the  same  thing  ; but 
neither  Augustine  nor  the  others  could  tell,  without  a special 
revelation,  whether  their  love  reached  the  degree  that  was 
required  for  deserving  Heaven.  The  reason  is  that  this  point 
cannot  be  determined  with  precision.  We  know  that  the  smallest 
degree  of  pure  charity  is  enough  to  save  us  ; but  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  we  possess  pure  charity  even  in  the  lowest  degree  ? 
May  not  self-love  be  deluding  us  ? On  this  point  even  our 
conscience  is  not  an  infallible  witness.  Supernatural  charity 
has  its  origin  in  God  ; it  is  He  who  puts  it  into  our  hearts,  and 
He  alone  has  full  knowledge  of  His  work. 

If  it  be  true,  as  S.  Bernard  says  so  well,  that  ‘ the  right  measure 
of  our  love  for  God  is  to  love  Him  without  measure/  who  is 
there  that  can  boast  of  loving  God  aright  ? Certainly  not  the 
great  saints,  who  are  perpetually  reproaching  themselves  for 
not  loving  Him  enough.  They  are  never  satisfied  with  them- 
selves on  that  point,  and  have  no  stronger  nor  more  constant 
desire  than  to  love  Him  more  : it  is  just  this  that  proves  how 
perfectly  they  love  Him.  But  it  is  no  proof  to  them,  because  no 
amount  of  thought  can  show  them  the  truth  of  it  : it  is  a proof 
only  to  God,  who  looks  into  their  hearts,  takes  pleasure  in  their 
inmost  feelings,  and  delights  to  see  their  loving  anxiety.  Mean- 
while they  themselves  are  considering  God’s  nature,  His  claims 
on  them,  all  that  He  has  done  for  them,  and  feel  acutely  how 
powerless  they  are  to  love  Him  worthily  ; and  this  feeling  urges 
them  continually  to  increase  their  love,  devours  them  with 
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fresh  longings,  and  fills  them  with  inexpressible  sorrow  for  their 
failure  to  realise  their  aspirations.  This  is  the  torment  of  divine 
love,  an  exquisite  torment  that  is  given  to  very  few  souls,  because 
there  are  few  who  make  it  their  aim  to  love  God  with  their 
whole  heart. 

Let  us  look  further  into  the  words  of  S.  Bernard,  and,  that 
we  may  see  the  truth  of  them,  let  us  consider  the  sense  of  the 
precept  more  fully. 

First  of  all,  let  us  accept  it  as  a rule  that,  in  thinking  of  God 
and  especially  of  the  love  we  owe  to  Him,  we  should  endow  every 
word  of  the  law  that  enjoins  that  love  with  the  widest  meaning 
it  can  bear.  If  then,  owing  to  the  infinity  of  the  subject,  the 
meaning  may  be  extended  to  infinity,  and  if  the  terms  of  the 
precept  admit  of  no  modification  nor  restriction,  to  give  them 
any  such  modification  would  be  to  weaken  and  distort  the  sense. 

We  are  commanded  to  love  God  with  our  whole  heart , our 
whole  mind , our  whole  soul,  and  our  whole  strength.  It  is  God 
who  says  this  : could  He  express  Himself  in  any  way  that  was 
more  forcible,  absolute,  and  devoid  of  limitations  ? Can  we  find 
any  limit  here,  either  to  the  faculties  themselves  and  the  use  of 
them,  or  to  the  purity  of  the  motive,  or  to  the  continuity  of  the 
love  ? There  is  none,  and  can  be  none.  All  that  a man  has 
which  is  capable  of  conducing  to  the  love  of  God, — intelligence, 
memory,  will,  and  all  the  energies  and  emotions  of  the  soul, — 
all  must  be  employed.  No  exception  can  be  made  of  the  body 
and  its  faculties,  nor  even  of  material  objects,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  at  the  disposition  of  the  soul.  All  that  the  soul  is,  all  that  it 
has,  all  its  capacities,  all  that  it  influences,  must  be  consecrated 
to  the  love  of  God  ; and  that  not  only  in  part,  but  entirely, — 
the  whole  heart,  the  whole  spirit,  the  whole  soul,  and  all  its 
energies. 

As  for  purity  of  motive,  it  is  indicated  by  the  words  : the  Lord 
thy  God.  For  who  can  express  how  far  a man  should  carry  the 
purity  of  his  motive  in  a love  that  has  for  its  object  the  one 
absolute  Being,  who  is  infinitely  perfect  and  infinitely  adorable 
in  Himself,  the  Being  by  whom  and  for  whom  alone  all  others 
exist  ? It  is  only  in  God  that  divine  love  is  as  pure  as  it  ought 
to  be  : in  the  creature  it  is  necessarily  alloyed  and  imperfect, 
and  that  is  why  the  creature  is  obliged  to  labour  ceaselessly 
at  the  work  of  purifying  it,  knowing  that  the  work  will  never  end, 
and  that  even  in  a life  lasting  for  millions  of  centuries,  entirely 
and  continually  occupied  with  that  aim,  the  love  would  never 
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reach  such  a degree  of  purity  that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
added. 

With  regard  to  the  continuity  of  our  love  it  is  evident  that 
the  obligation  to  love  God  embraces  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
since  the  reasons  for  loving  Him  always  exist  and  leave  no 
interval  during  which  we  may  disregard  them.  Our  love  of  God, 
in  the  intention  and  disposition  of  the  soul,  should  be  no  less 
continual  than  our  prayer.  For  love  is  the  life  of  the  heart  ; 
when  the  heart  loves,  it  breathes  and  lives,  and  it  is  this  truth 
that  made  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  say  that  our  acts  of  love  to 
God  should  be  as  frequent  as  our  respirations,  God  being  more 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  soul  than  air  is  to  the  life  of  the  body. 
It  follows,  then,  that  this  love  should  influence  all  our  actions, 
even  the  most  ordinary,  and  should  spiritualise  and  sanctify 
them.  Such  was  S.  Pauls  injunction.  Whether  you  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  else  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.1  To  act  for 
the  glory  of  God  is  undoubtedly  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
the  purest  love,  and  if  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  harmless 
relaxations  for  mind  and  body,  and  other  actions  of  the  kind 
should  have  the  glory  of  God  for  their  motive,  there  is  far  greater 
reason,  surely,  for  us  to  have  the  same  motive  in  the  most 
serious  and  important  matters  of  our  lives. 

Nor  must  we  think  for  a moment  that  this  is  no  more  than 
advice,  or  a counsel  of  perfection  : it  is  a real  obligation,  and  the 
most  binding  that  a man  can  possibly  have.  To  exclude  the 
glory  of  God,  deliberately,  from  any  thought,  word,  or  deed 
whatever  ; or  to  think,  speak,  or  act  from  any  motive  in- 
compatible with  His  glory  is  undoubtedly  a sin,  and  is  more  or 
less  serious  according  to  the  intention  of  the  individual  and  the 
nature  of  the  matter.  Timid  souls  need  have  no  fear  : I do  not 
say  that  it  is  always  a serious  fault  to  fail  in  this  obligation, 
which  bears  on  all  our  free  actions  ; but  a fault  it  certainly  is, 
and  a Christian,  if  asked  suddenly  at  any  moment  to  name  the 
motive  that  is  actuating  him,  should  be  able  to  answer  that  it 
is  directly  or  indirectly  the  glory  of  God. 

If  that  be  accurately  true,  where  do  the  majority  of  Christians 
stand  ? Are  not  their  days  filled  with  a countless  multitude  of 
faults  ? 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  your  fault  is  such  a little  thing, 
and  so  unimportant  in  itself.  No  matter  : God  thinks  less  of 
the  thing  itself  than  of  its  motive  ; what  He  claims  is  the  homage 
of  the  motive,  which  in  the  final  analysis  should  be  traceable  to 

1 i Cor.  x,  31. 
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Him.  Your  immediate  object  may  be  your  health,  your  marriage, 
your  fortune,  your  amusement  even  ; but  all  these  things  must 
be  related  to  a Christian  and  supernatural  aim,  that  is  to  say  the 
glory  of  God. 

You  will  ask,  perhaps,  how  it  is  possible  to  have  the  love  of 
God  always  in  view.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ask  how  a Christian 
can  exist  for  a moment  without  this  aim,  not  necessarily  definitely 
formulated,  but  present  in  the  intention  and  the  will.  If  you 
love  anyone  with  your  whole  heart  you  can  easily  understand 
how  one  who  loves  does  everything  by  love  and  for  love.  Are 
you  ignorant  of  the  truth  that  we  learn  from  studying  our  own 
soul  even  a little, — that  all  the  passions  are  forms  of  love,  and 
that  it  is  love  which  governs  our  lives  ? The  reason  you  feel  the 
matter  hard  to  understand  and  still  harder  to  practise  is  that 
you  do  not  love  God,  or  only  give  Him  a share  of  your  love. 
In  a word,  some  other  love  surpasses  or  equals  your  love  for  Him. 

The  Christian  who  is  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  self  and  wor- 
' shipper  of  worldly  goods,  can  never  have  the  smallest  idea  of 
what  loving  God  means,  nor  of  the  nature  and  compass  of  the 
command  to  love  Him.  So  he  reduces  the  obligation  involved. 
He  thinks  he  has  fulfilled  it  if  he  practises  a few  external  religious 
duties,  and  abstains  from  certain  glaring  faults.  This  contents 
him  ; and  he  proceeds  to  give  his  whole  mind  and  heart  to  the 
business  affairs  whose  success  he  so  keenly  desires,  the  tastes  and 
fancies  which  he  freely  enjoys  in  all  his  leisure  hours,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  society,  and  gambling,  in  which  he  indulges 
without  scruple  as  long  as  he  avoids  flagrant  excess.  Where  is 
there  any  room  for  the  love  of  God  in  all  this  ? God  counts  for 
nothing  here.  The  man  loves  only  himself  and  his  own  welfare, 
the  world  and  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  ; his  heart  is  full 
of  matters  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  God,  for  whom  he  has  no 
feelings  at  all,  of  whom  he  never  thinks  except  with  an  effort, 
and  the  very  memory  of  whom  he  finds  a bore. 

There  are  those  who  love  God  enough  to  avoid  everything 
that  they  think  wrong  ; but  they  do  not  go  farther  than  this, 
nor  love  sufficiently  to  be  drawn  to  all  that  seems  right.  This 
disposition  is  very  common  in  souls  that  serve  God  from  self-love, 
in  the  fear  of  perdition  or  the  hope  of  salvation.  It  is  not  exactly 
the  displeasure  of  God  that  they  are  afraid  of,  but  the  harm  to 
themselves  which  will  result  from  it.  Now  when  one  truly  loves 
a person  one  is  no  less  eager  to  do  what  pleases  him  than  to  shun 
what  displeases  him  ; one  is  not  content  to  avoid  offending  him, 
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one  desires  to  give  him  pleasure  ; one  seeks  out  opportunities  of 
doing  so,  one  seizes  them  eagerly,  and  reproaches  oneself  for 
missing  others.  If  love  does  not  produce  this  effect  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name,  even  according  to  worldly  ideas.  Why  then 
should  it  deserve  that  name  according  to  God’s  ideas,  and  why 
should  the  Lord  consent  to  accept  a love  of  which  He  is  not 
really  the  object  ? If  we  loved  Him,  He  might  ask,  should  we 
think  it  enough  to  avoid  displeasing  Him  because  our  own 
interests  were  involved  ? Should  we^not  make  it  our  concern  to 
give  Him  pleasure,  by  doing  good  in  ways  that  were  agreeable  to 
Him  ? Should  we  not  feel  as  much  regret  for  omitting  a good 
action  as  for  committing  one  that  was  wrong  ? If  our  chief  aim 
were  to  glorify  Him  and  keep  His  name  holy,  should  we  not  do 
more  than  He  asked  of  us  ? Would  it  be  necessary  for  Him  to 
give  us  a strict  command  before  we  consented  to  do  the  thing  He 
wished  ? Would  it  not  be  enough  for  us  that  He  wished  it  done  ? 
Those  who  love  Him  consider  in  all  things  what  is  good,  what 
is  better,  and  what  is  perfect  ; they  think  of  His  interests  only, 
and  in  His  they  seek  and  find  their  own.  So  we  must  measure 
our  love  for  God,  and  the  demands  it  makes  of  us,  by  the  same 
principles  and  rules  that  we  use  in  measuring  human  love.  The 
result  will  fill  us  with  shame. 

Those  careless  Christians  who  are  really  only  semi-Christian, 
that  is  to  say  incomparably  the  greater  number,  fancy  that 
they  love  God,  but  none  the  less  put  themselves  to  no  trouble 
at  all  : they  complain  of  the  smallest  effort,  they  are  always 
calculating  how  much  God’s  service  costs  them,  and  think  that 
He  is  their  debtor  rather  than  that  they  are  His.  How  is  it  that 
they  do  not  see  their  mistake  ? How  far  does  their  love  for  God 
extend  ? As  far  as  they  choose,  as  far  as  is  convenient  and  gives 
them  no  trouble.  Would  they  call  that  loving  men  ? And  yet 
they  think  it  is  loving  God  ! Truly,  they  are  blind,  and  grossly 
deceive  themselves. 

They  fulfil  the  essentials  of  the  commandment,  they  say. 
How  do  they  know  that  ? By  what  authority  and  what  rule 
do  they  distinguish  what  is  essential  in  this  precept  from  what  is 
not  ? Let  them  prove  to  me  that  God  authorises  them  to  make 
such  a distinction  ; let  them  point  to  any  saint  who  ever  made 
it  and  lived  in  accordance  with  it.  I tell  them  plainly  that,  in 
keeping  to  what  they  call  the  essentials  in  the  love  of  God,  they 
are  openly  flying  in  the  face  of  the  very  essence  of  the  precept, 
the  nature  of  which  is  to  have  no  limitations. 
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By  the  essentials,  they  then  say,  they  mean  the  things  which 
cannot  be  omitted  without  risk  of  damnation.  Well,  if  so,  I 
defy  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  with  any  certainty  on  the  line 
of  division  ; and  secondly,  when  they  are  in  doubt,  if  they  do 
not  take  God’s  side  against  themselves  they  run  the  very  risk 
they  fear  ; and  finally,  that  low,  servile,  self-interested  tendency 
to  ignore  the  precept  when  they  think  themselves  safe  from 
perdition,  should  in  itself  alarm  them,  for  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  it  does  not  make  them  neglect  the  love  of  God,  which 
demands  for  its  object  a God  who  is  regarded  and  loved  in 
Himself  and  for  Himself.  If  they  constantly  neglect  this  love 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  not  living  in  a state  of  charity, 
and  if  not  in  a state  of  charity  they  are  obviously  in  a state  of 
damnation.  That  is  evident. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  faithful  souls  who  love  God  sincerely, 
and  have  no  desire  except  to  love  Him  better,  those  who  are 
miserable  when  they  look  into  their  hearts  and  fail  to  see  that 
love,  and  therefore  grieve  over  the  lightest  faults  in  the  fear  of 
losing  all  they  value, — such  souls  as  these  should  reassure 
themselves.  They  should  not  depend  upon  their  own  opinion, 
but  on  the  decision  of  a pious  and  enlightened  confessor.  It 
is  well  to  have  that  fear,  but  it  should  be  kept  within  bounds, 
and  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  soul. 

For  their  further  comfort  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  faults 
of  sheer  frailty,  committed  without  deliberate  intention,  do  not 
weaken  the  love  of  God  in  us  if  we  repent  of  them  and  humble 
ourselves,  and  do  our  best  to  correct  them,  and  constantly  ask 
God  to  preserve  us  from  them.  Indeed,  the  good  results  that 
follow  them  do  much  to  strengthen  our  love.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  real  love  and  sensible  love, 
between  love  that  is  merely  emotional  and  love  that  leads  to 
action.  Real  love  is  altogether  spiritual,  like  its  Object  ; it 
resides  in  the  depths  of  the  will,  and  in  itself  produces  no  feelings, 
but  directs  the  intentions,  inspires  motives,  and  governs  actions. 
It  does  not  appear,  it  is  not  even  a subject  of  thought,  but  it 
actuates  everything.  Sensible,  or  emotional  love,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  depend  on  ourselves  but  comes  from  God  : it  is  an 
indescribable  sense  of  joy  and  sweetness  that  God  pours  into  our 
heart  when  it  pleases  Him,  or  when  He  thinks  it  necessary  for 
our  progress.  There  is  often  an  element  of  self-love  in  our  desire 
to  experience  this  feeling  of  delight,  and  it  is  certainly  present 
whenever  the  longing  is  not  calm,  nor  perfectly  submissive  to 
the  divine  will.  If,  then,  one  be  deprived  of  the  sensation  of 
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love,  there  is  no  need  to  think  that  the  reality  is  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  love  is  never  purer  than  when  it  is  detached  from  all 
feeling,  all  reflection,  and  even  all  consciousness  ; for  feeling 
does  not  reside  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  where  love  dwells,  but 
only  in  the  inferior  powers. 

Affective  love — the  love  of  feeling — is  very  good  in  itself  ; 
but  it  is  by  its  results  that  we  must  judge  of  its  reality.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  multiply  acts  of  love  to  God  ; if  they  be  sterile  they 
serve  only  to  delude  us,  and  indeed  they  are  a frequent  cause  of 
self-deception,  when  an  empty  demonstration  is  mistaken  for 
reality.  True  love  leads  to  action,  and  shows  itself  in  works. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  declared  this  to  be  the  case  : He  that  hath 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them , he  it  is  that  loveth  Me.1 
Action,  and  the  practice  of  virtues  constitute  the  true  proof  of 
love  : for  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  act  nor  do  violence  to  our 
nature  without  some  cost,  whereas  it  costs  nothing  to  say  that 
we  love,  if  we  do  no  more.  Nor  is  effective  (or  active)  love 
devoid  of  affection.  Who  could  possibly  do  constant  violence  to 
himself  and  mortify  himself  for  God  without  feeling  affection  for 
Him  ? But  that  affection  dwells  habitually  in  the  heart,  and  only 
from  time  to  time  becomes  visible  in  formal  acts  ; sometimes  it 
is  so  deeply  seated  that  it  is  never  seen  ; it  has  become,  so  to 
speak,  natural  to  the  soul,  from  which  God  often  hides  it,  so 
that  the  soul  may  find  no  rest  in  itself  and  may  lose  the  habit 
of  looking  at  itself. 

If  there  should  be  occasions,  then,  such  as  great  temptations, 
when  you  need  to  reassure  yourself  with  regard  to  your  love  for 
God,  examine  its  results.  See  if  you  mortify  yourself  as  you 
ought,  if  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  grace  and  do  what  it  demands, 
if  you  spare  yourself  nothing  when  there  is  a question  of  pleasing 
God,  if  you  blame  yourself  for  the  smallest  failures,  and  repair 
and  expiate  the  lightest  faults.  If  these  be  your  usual  habits 
your  conscience  may  be  easy,  and  you  need  not  inquire  too 
anxiously  whether  you  love  God.  Continue  to  love  Him  in  a 
spirit  of  simplicity,  without  thinking  and  asking  so  much  about 
yourself.  Such  investigations  really  arise  from  a subtle  form  of 
self-love,  and  can  only  result  in  hindering  your  spiritual  progress. 

O my  God,  until  now  I knew  not  what  it  meant  to  love  Thee  ! 
Thy  love  is  a boundless  and  unfathomable  ocean,  and  I must  plunge 
into  its  depths.  How  far  I have  been  from  loving  Thee  as  I ought, 
and  as  Thou  deservest  to  be  loved  ! Let  me  at  last  begin,  and  every 
day  begin  afresh,  to  love  Thee  with  a love  that  has  no  limits  and 

1 S.  John  xiv,  21. 
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no  end.  May  it  grow  perpetually,  and  may  I ever  feel  it  to  be  too 
feeble  and  too  unworthy  of  Thee,  O Thou  who  art  Beauty  and 
infinite  Perfection  1 When  will  my  love  be  equal  to  Thy  love  for  me  ? 
Never  ; that  is  impossible,  and  for  that  reason  I should  never  be 
satisfied  with  myself  in  this  respect.  Thou  hast  loved  me  as  only 
God  can  love,  while  I can  love  Thee  only  as  a poor,  miserable  created 
being.  But  at  least.  Lord,  enable  me  to  love  Thee  with  the  whole 
capacity  of  my  heart.  Enlarge  it,  empty  it  of  all  other  affections, 
and  fill  it  with  Thyself  alone,  at  this  moment  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


LESSON  IX 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD 

Everything  in  the  Gospel  is  a commandment  or  a counsel  ; 
and  consequently  should  lead  to  practice.  Its  instruction  and 
inspirations  are  given  to  us  for  that  purpose  alone  ; and  if  we 
fail  to  make  that  use  of  them  they  serve  only  to  make  us  more 
culpable. 

What  is  the  object  of  being  instructed  in  the  nature,  properties, 
and  advantages  of  divine  love,  or  even  of  having  good  desires 
and  impulses  of  affection,  if  nothing  results  from  them  ? Less 
theory  and  more  practice  is  the  view  of  the  good,  sound  Christian. 
Principles  and  motives  are  necessary,  because  by  them  action 
is  induced,  directed,  and  maintained  ; but  action  must  be  our 
final  aim,  and  to  action  everything  must  lead.  So  let  us  deter- 
mine to  reason  less  about  this  matter,  and  act  more. 

The  practice  of  the  love  of  God,  when  we  examine  it,  is  found 
to  embrace  nearly  all  the  Christian  virtues,  since,  under  different 
names,  they  are  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  that  love  in  different 
directions.  But  in  order  to  condense  a lesson  that  might  be 
almost  endless  I shall  only  speak  of  love  in  itself,  and  even 
then  shall  leave  much  unsaid,  to  avoid  anticipating  explanations 
that  will  arise  out  of  other  lessons. 

Love  or  charity  is  a gift  from  God  ; we  begin  to  possess  it 
when  God  puts  the  desire  of  it  into  our  hearts.  This  desire  is, 
as  it  were,  the  first  spark  ; and  it  is  for  us  to  convert  it  by  our 
co-operation  into  a fire  that  shall  flame  within  us.  Jesus  Christ 
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declares  that  He  is  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth,  and  that  He  wills 
nothing  but  that  it  should  be  kindled.1 

Since  God  desires  that  we  should  love  Him  He  is  always  ready 
to  give  us  the  power  of  loving  Him,  if  we  on  our  side  desire  it 
too  ; so  let  us  ask  perpetually,  repeatedly,  and  perseveringly  for 
that  precious  gift  ; let  all  our  prayers  have  that  end  in  view,  and 
all  our  holy  aspirations  aim  at  it.  For  it  must  be  owned  that 
in  the  service  of  God  we  think  too  much  of  our  own  interests, 
and  not  enough  of  God’s  interests.  Nothing  is  commoner  than 
to  meet  souls  that  are  always  concerned  with  their  sins  and 
anxious  for  forgiveness,  thinking  only  of  expiatory  works  and  of 
gaining  indulgences.  So  far,  so  good  : I am  far  from  blaming 
them  ; but  it  would  be  better,  even  for  the  object  they  have 
in  view,  to  think  more  of  the  love  of  God,  to  let  their  chief 
practices  be  concerned  with  it,  and  to  ask  for  it  continually  as 
the  greatest  of  all  graces.  With  love  they  will  obtain  all  that 
they  otherwise  desire,  and  they  will  have  it  more  certainly  and 
more  abundantly.  So  let  us  reiterate  our  prayers  till  they  are 
granted.  And  when  we  have  reason  to  think  that  love  has 
taken  possession  of  our  hearts,  let  us  ask  every  day  for  a fresh 
increase  of  it,  and  for  grace  to  persevere  in  it  until  death.  We 
can  never  importune  God  too  much  in  this  respect,  nor  ever  offer 
a prayer  that  is  more  pleasing  to  Him.  But  do  not  let  us  go 
searching  in  books  for  any  better  formula  than  the  expression 
of  our  own  longing,  the  prayer  that  we  ought  always  to  carry 
in  the  depths  of  our  hearts. 

We  must  not,  however,  stop  here. 

Love  grows  by  exercise,  and  the  exercise  depends  on  ourselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  often  make  definite  and  formal  acts  of  love  to 
God  until  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  it,  and  it  has  become 
as  natural  to  us  to  love  as  to  breathe.  Independently  of  the 
times  set  apart  for  prayer  let  us  have  other  definite  moments 
during  the  day  for  these  acts,  and  let  us  ask  God  to  prompt  us 
so  often  to  make  them  that  they  may  become  more  or  less 
continuous. 

But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  make  them  superficially  or  mechani- 
cally : let  them  always  be  deeply  felt,  dictated  by  the  heart  and 
made  with  recollection.  The  love  of  God  is  in  its  own  way  a 
passion,  and  is  far  stronger  than  even  the  most  violent  natural 
passions,  since  it  can  overpower  them  all.  Now,  is  it  not  the 
nature  of  passions  to  keep  us  always  intent  on  their  object,  to 
such  a point  that  we  live  entirely  for  it,  and  in  it  more  than  in 

1 S.  Luke  xii,  49. 
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ourselves  ? So  it  ought  to  be  with  our  love  for  God.  All  our 
thoughts  and  actions  should  be  concentrated  on  it,  and  acts  of 
love  should  follow  one  another  almost  uninterruptedly  in  our 
hearts.  This  is  the  usual  experience  when  we  first  enter  upon  the 
spiritual  life,  and  everything  is  love  ; love  is  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  love  absorbs  all  other  feelings,  and  brings  with  it  the 
deepest  delight  and  sweetness.  It  would  be  impossible  at  such 
a time  to  count  the  acts  of  love  that  succeed  each  other  through 
the  day  and  night,  and  indeed  are  so  continuous  that  they  form 
a single  act. 

Such  would  be  the  practice  of  love  in  a heart  where  God 
reigned  as  Sovereign.  Ah,  if  a man  knew  the  joys  of  it,  what 
would  he  not  do  to  experience  them  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  practise  love  ; it  must  also  be  purified. 

At  the  beginning  it  is  mingled  with  the  love  of  self.  This  is 
almost  inevitable,  and  God  suffers  it  for  a time.  But,  as  we 
gradually  receive  light,  and  God  reveals  to  us  all  the  impurity 
that  we  allow  to  mix  with  this  celestial  flame,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  cleanse  this  sacred  love  from  all  that 
can  dim  or  pollute  it.  We  must  learn  to  disentangle  our  motives 
from  all  that  is  alien  to  God  ; we  must  make  a habit  of  sub- 
ordinating everything  to  His  glory,  His  good  pleasure,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  His  will  ; and  without  excluding  secondary  motives 
altogether  we  must  be  sure  that  the  higher  motive  always  takes 
the  first  place. 

This  frame  of  mind  is  not  common,  even  among  the  best 
Christians  ; it  is  very  desirable,  however,  and  most  conducive  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  everyone  should  make  a great  effort  to 
attain  to  it.  I shall  show  presently  that  this  is  the  aim  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  : it  leads  us  straight  to  pure  love,  if  we  can 
saturate  ourselves  with  the  sentiments  that  it  contains. 

Now  it  is  not  the  work  of  a day  to  purify  the  motives  of  our 
love  for  God  thus  perfectly.  Self-love,  when  chased  from  one 
spot,  returns  in  another  and  assumes  new  forms.  I do  not  think 
it  is  possible  without  special  grace  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the 
soul,  unless  God  Himself  takes  the  work  in  hand,  and  uses  the 
crucible  of  trials  to  separate  all  foreign  alloy  from  our  love  of 
Him.  We  must  do,  however,  all  that  in  us  lies,  at  the  same  time 
entreating  God  to  put  His  hand  to  the  work  and  supplement  our 
insufficiency  when  it  seems  good  to  Him.  God  will  certainly  do 
it  if  our  prayer  be  sincere,  and  if  we  neglect  nothing,  on  our  part, 
to  secure  so  great  a favour. 
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But  no  one  is  unaware  that  love  grows  by  pious  exercises, 
good  works,  and  frequent  use  of  the  Sacraments.  Everything 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  these  things  are  performed.  If 
love  inspires  your  prayers,  your  prayers  in  their  turn  will  increase 
love.  If  your  good  works  are  done  from  the  motive  of  love,  an 
increase  of  love  will  be  their  reward.  If  love  draws  you  to  the 
Holy  Table,  you  will  leave  it  each  time  with  your  love  renewed. 
And  if  your  many  prayers,  good  works  and  Communions  do  not 
produce  these  fruits  in  you,  you  must  blame  yourself  alone 
and  your  imperfect  dispositions.  You  repeat  a great  number  of 
prayers,  but  your  mind  is  not  attending  to  them  and  the  prayers 
do  not  come  from  your  heart.  You  are  praying  only  with  a view 
to  your  own  interests,  and  you  forget  that  nothing  serves  your 
interests  better  than  loving  God  well.  You  ask  Him  for  every- 
thing except  love,  which  is  the  thing  you  should  ask  for  most 
of  all.  You  perform  good  works,  but  self-love  plays  a large  part 
in  them  ; you  have  worldly  motives  or  you  have  a personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  although  the  works  are  many  there 
is  hardly  one  that  is  done  simply  for  God’s  sake.  You  make 
your  Communion,  but  only  from  habit,  with  no  thought  of  the 
greatness  of  your  action  ; or  perhaps  you  do  it  from  fear,  with 
hardly  any  feeling  of  love.  Or  you  may  have  a good  motive, 
such  as  gaining  an  indulgence,  honouring  a saint,  or  performing 
a special  act  of  devotion  ; but  do  you  seek  to  be  united  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  source  of  love  ? That  intention  being  the  best  and 
most  suitable  in  a Sacrament  that  is  all  love,  and  has  for  its  aim 
the  increase  of  love  in  us,  why  do  you  not  make  use  of  it,  though 
without  neglecting  the  other  intentions,  and  why  is  not  your 
principal  thought  fixed  on  it  ? S.  Paul  exhorts  you  to  be  zealous 
for  the  better  gifts  z1  and  love  includes  and  surpasses  all  of  them, 
and  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  same  apostle  they  are  nothing 
without  love. 

Even  profane  love  seeks  solitude  and  silence  in  its  intercourse 
with  the  beloved  object,  and  this  is  far  more  true  of  divine  love, 
the  most  intimate  of  all  loves. 

God,  who  is  always  present  in  the  heart  that  loves  Him, 
prompts  it  to  hold  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  human  inter- 
course, to  escape  from  all  other  kinds  of  business  at  certain 
times,  to  concentrate  entirely  upon  Him  and  enjoy  in  silence 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  forms  of  intercourse,  in  the  very  centre 
of  its  being.  This  is  the  holy  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
mental  prayer,  which  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  love. 

1 i Cor.  xii,  31. 
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If  you  love  God  with  your  inmost  soul  He  will  always  be  present 
with  you,  you  will  have  no  desire  but  to  be  alone  with  Him,  and 
you  will  avoid  the  worldly  business  and  the  men  that  keep  you 
from  His  presence.  Then  you  will  only  lend  yourself  to  external 
matters  as  much  as  God  requires  ; you  will  never  devote  yourself 
to  them,  for  you  will  have  an  inward  occupation  which  you 
prefer  to  all  others. 

You  who  profess  to  be  devout,  and  desire  to  feed  and  preserve 
your  love  for  God,  do  you  set  about  it  in  this  way  ? You  think 
you  love  God,  but  you  have  no  love  for  solitude,  nor  silence,  nor 
prayer.  You  think  of  nothing  but  your  worldly  affairs,  you 
have  a host  of  friends  and  acquaintances  and  are  always  trying 
to  add  to  them.  Solitude  depresses  you,  wearies  you,  and  becomes 
unbearable  ; your  day  is  spent  in  receiving  or  paying  visits,  in 
reading  or  writing  letters,  in  satisfying  your  craving  for  public 
news  and  retailing  all  that  you  have  heard.  After  that,  you 
devote  a few  moments  to  God,  having  nothing  left  to  give  Him 
but  a wandering  mind  and  a dry  heart.  If  you  read  a book  of 
devotion  you  only  follow  the  words  with  your  eyes,  without 
understanding  or  assimilating  them  ; at  best  they  make  a 
superficial  impression  on  you,  which  is  instantly  effaced.  If 
you  wish  to  pray  you  must  have  recourse  to  a book,  since  you 
can  find  nothing  in  your  own  heart.  If  you  wish  to  meditate 
your  mind  is  perpetually  invaded  by  intrusive  thoughts,  and 
concentration  is  almost  impossible  to  you.  As  for  mental  prayer 
properly  so  called,  and  the  secret  intercourse  of  the  heart  with 
God,  you  know  nothing  of  them,  you  do  not  like  them,  and  are 
quite  unable  to  practise  them.  It  is  inconceivable  to  you  that 
a person  can  spend  an  hour  in  silence  before  the  divine  Majesty  ; 
and  you  call  it  loss  of  time,  pious  idleness,  or  even  dangerous 
illusion.  And  yet  you  imagine  that  you  love  ! Ah,  you  have  never 
studied  the  nature  and  effects  of  love  ! 

And  you  who  are  truly  spiritual,  you  whom  God  has  drawn 
to  solitude  that  He  may  speak  there  to  your  hearts,  and  teach 
you  to  taste  the  joys  of  prayer  by  filling  you  with  His  divine 
love,  must  be  very  careful — especially  when  the  consciousness  of 
that  love  is  absent — to  avoid  all  disturbing  circumstances  ex- 
cept under  God’s  command.  Beware  of  dissipating  your  minds  in 
useless  conversation,  of  being  over-curious  about  worldly  matters, 
of  undertaking  any  business  unnecessarily,  even  under  pretext 
of  zeal  or  charity.  Especially  beware  of  neglecting  mental 
prayer,  whatever  may  be  your  state  of  fatigue,  dryness,  or 
insensibility.  Provided  you  have  given  no  occasion  for  it  you 
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need  not  be  uneasy  ; and  if  you  have  any  reason  to  reproach 
yourself  put  the  matter  right  as  soon  as  possible  ; but,  I repeat, 
never  neglect  prayer,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  love.  If  you 
deprive  love  of  its  nourishment  it  will  grow  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  at  last  it  will  die. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  persevere  in  recollectedness, 
or  in  prayer,  or  in  divine  love  without  mortification  of  the  heart. 
That  is  the  most  important  point  : that  practice  must  never  be 
interrupted  nor  relaxed. 

The  love  of  God  has  an  implacable  enemy  within  you  : the 
love  of  self.  These  two  loves  are  incompatible  : if  one  of  them 
be  reigning,  it  necessarily  excludes  the  other.  So  if  you  wish 
divine  love  to  make  progress  in  your  heart  you  must  take  the 
offensive  against  the  love  of  self  ; you  must  fight  it  everywhere, 
you  must  pursue  it  from  one  intrenchment  to  another,  and  grant 
it  no  truce  till  you  have  chased  it  from  your  heart.  This  work, 
it  is  true,  must  be  done  by  God,  but  it  is  also  your  own  work, 
and  to  succeed  in  it  will  demand  of  you  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  and  a determined,  unfaltering  will.  Never  cease  asking 
God  to  show  you  plainly  the  malignity  and  cunning  of  that  foe, 
to  prepare  you  for  its  ruses  and  evasions,  and  to  give  you  in- 
vincible strength  lest  you  should  yield  to  it  in  the  smallest  degree. 
This  is  the  most  indispensable  and  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks, 
and  it  is  a well-known  maxim  that  the  love  of  God  only  grows 
in  us  in  proportion  as  self-love  dies.  But,  though  everyone 
agrees  to  the  truth  of  this  saying,  there  are  very  few  who  are 
willing  to  buy  the  love  of  God  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  love  of 
self. 

The  love  of  God  also  grows  by  everything  that  opposes  the 
will,  abases  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  loosens  the  ties  of  earthly 
life. 

Contradictions  and  humiliations,  therefore,  and  all  earthly 
misfortunes  are  dear  to  one  who  loves  God.  He  tries  earnestly 
to  accept  them  in  a Christian  spirit,  and  to  draw  profit  from 
them  for  the  growth  of  his  love.  He  practises  the  habit  of 
stifling  all  over-sensitive  feelings,  all  brooding,  inward  rebellion 
and  murmuring  ; and  allows  himself  no  complaints,  no  con- 
fidences, no  seeking  for  human  consolations,  and  no  self- justi- 
fication except  when  absolutely  necessary.  He  blames  himself 
even  for  the  smallest  impulsive  movement  of  impatience  and 
invitation,  and  never  pauses  in  the  task  of  self-training  till  he 
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has  become  indifferent  to  every  kind  of  treatment  and  to  all 
events. 

Finally,  love  grows  by  sacrifices  of  every  description,  whether 
inward  or  outward. 

Love  by  its  nature  longs  only  to  give.  It  is  never  satisfied 
except  when  giving  ; to  hold  back  the  smallest  thing  is  hateful 
to  it,  and  it  is  happy  when  it  has  stripped  itself  bare  in  the  service 
of  God. 

Let  us  rejoice,  then,  in  every  opportunity  of  giving  something 
to  God  : never  let  us  neglect  one,  and  if  none  occur,  let  us  bemoan 
the  fact  and  ask  God  to  give  us  one.  Let  us  give  generously, 
joyfully,  and  with  no  regret  save  that  the  gift  is  not  larger  ; and 
the  greater  the  cost  to  the  natural  man  the  stronger  will  the  love 
grow.  It  will  reach  its  climax  when  it  has  bereft  us  of  every- 
thing else.  Then  God  alone  will  remain  in  us,  as  our  heart’s  only 
possession,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  say  truthfully,  like  S.  Francis  : 
My  God,  Thou  art  all  things  to  me  ; I have  nothing  beyond 
Thee,  and  in  Thee  I have  all  : Thy  riches  and  Thy  bliss  are 
mine  ! 

Those  who  love  have  no  need  of  any  lesson  on  all  these  things  : 
they  have  only  to  hear  and  follow  the  inspirations  of  love  ; for, 
while  it  is  the  gentlest  of  masters,  it  is  also  the  most  imperious, 
— indeed  I should  say  the  most  tyrannical  if  it  were  not  infinitely 
just  in  its  claims.  When  once  love  has  taken  possession  of  a 
heart  it  altogether  dominates  it,  and  issues  its  orders  with 
irresistible  authority  ; despoiling  it  ruthlessly,  seeking  in  every 
corner  to  see  if  there  be  anything  more  to  take,  and  seizing 
whatever  the  heart  has  not  courage  to  yield  and  yet  dares  not 
refuse.  All  things  are  its  prey  ; it  devours  all  that  it  finds,  and 
being  always  unsatisfied  it  demands  fresh  food  perpetually. 
Fire  is  but  a feeble  image  of  its  activity  and  its  insatiable  avidity. 
It  insists  on  reigning  alone.  No  sooner  has  it  seized  and  prepared 
a soul  than  it  breaks  and  overturns  every  obstacle,  and  com- 
pletely transforms  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  all  the 
impulses  of  the  heart. 

Let  us  yield  then,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  divine  love, 
allow  it  to  work  its  will  in  us,  and  faithfully  adapt  ourselves  to 
its  every  action. 

My  God,  Thou  alone  knowest  the  measure  of  love  that  Thou 
hast  destined  for  me,  and  that  I must  fill.  Suffer  not  that,  by  my 
fault,  the  eternal  designs  that  Thy  goodness  has  made  for  me  fail  of 
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their  full  effect.  I would  fain  accomplish  them  perfectly,  Lord  : 
but  what  can  I do  without  Thee,  since  it  is  Thou  who  movest  my 
will  ? Grant  me  to  love  Thee  with  the  full  capacity  of  my  heart,  to 
love  Thee  always,  to  love  Thee  more  and  more,  and  to  prove  my 
love  to  Thee  by  every  possible  means.  Ah,  how  far  I was  from 
beginning  to  love  Thee  as  soon  as  I was  capable  of  knowing  Thee  ! 
I must  always  reproach  myself  for  having  begun  too  late  ; but  give 
me  grace  to  redeem  the  past  by  my  ardour  and  faithfulness  in  the 
future.  I have  now  but  one  desire, — that  I may  not  leave  this 
world  until  I have  attained  to  the  love  which  Thou  hast  decreed 
for  me,  and  by  which  it  is  right  that  I should  glorify  Thee  throughout 
eternity.  Amen. 


LESSON  X 

LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR 

After  saying  that  the  greatest  and  first  commandment  is  to 
love  God,  Jesus  Christ  added  : The  second  is  like  to  this  : Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.1 

By  our  neighbour  Jesus  Christ  meant  all  mankind  without 
any  exception,  and  He  bases  this  commandment  on  the  first, 
which,  He  says,  this  resembles.  That  is  to  say,  because  I ought 
to  love  God  I ought  also  to  love  all  the  men  who  are  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  If  I love  the  original  my  love  must 
extend,  proportionately,  to  the  image  which  represents  Him. 
This  quality  of  being  in  the  image  of  God,  formed  by  His  hand, 
and  therefore  destined  to  know  Him,  love  Him,  and  possess 
Him,  is  the  grandest  of  all  our  properties,  the  basic  principle  of 
all  the  qualities  that  the  Creator  has  given  us,  and  the  foundation 
of  all  our  duties,  both  towards  God  and  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Towards  God,  because  the  image  only  exists  for, 
and  in  relation  to,  the  original  ; and  towards  our  neighbour 
because  we  recognise  in  every  other  man  the  same  image  of  God 
that  we  recognise  in  ourselves,  and  owe  the  same  love  to  all  who 
have  the  same  nature  as  ours  : we  should  cherish  them  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ourselves. 

Now  this  commandment  to  love  our  neighbour  is  to  be  found 
in  two  great  sayings,  one  of  which  forbids  us  to  injure  him  : 

1 S.  Matt,  xxii,  39. 
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Never  do  to  another  what  thou  wouldst  hate  to  have  done  to  thee  by 
another  z1  while  the  other  bids  us  do  good  to  him  : All  things 
whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you , do  you  also  to 
them.2  These  two  sayings,  one  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
other  from  the  New,  include  everything.  They  are  a sure  guide 
to  the  conscience  : in  all  our  dealings  with  others  they  will 
show  us  our  duty,  whether  they  be  applied  to  our  judgments, 
our  affections,  our  words,  or  our  actions.  All  the  abuses  and 
disorders  and  injustices,  and  nearly  all  the  ills  that  inundate  the 
earth  come  from  disregard  of  the  first  of  these  injunctions  ; 
and  the  second,  if  it  were  closely  followed,  would  bring  innocence 
and  peace,  happiness  and  union  to  the  whole  human  race. 

They  are  plainly  enjoined  upon  us  by  our  reason,  and  are 
engraved  upon  our  hearts.  If  we  obey  them  both  our  reason 
and  our  hearts  commend  us  ; if  we  violate  them  our  heart  and 
reason  join  in  condemning  us.  In  cold  blood  we  cannot  deceive 
ourselves  with  regard  to  either  of  them.  The  light  of  nature 
and  our  moral  instinct,  then,  subscribe  to  the  equity  and  necessity 
of  this  great  precept  of  the  Gospel  ; and  in  all  ages,  whether 
idolatrous  or  Christian,  every  class  of  mind,  the  uneducated 
and  the  cultivated  alike,  has  admired  the  fine  saying  of  a pagan 
poet  : * I am  a man,  and  nothing  that  interests  another  man  is 
indifferent  to  me/ 

If  this  be  so,  why  is  it  that  a precept  so  just,  and  so  natural  to 
us,  is  so  universally  and  constantly  violated  in  one  of  its  clauses 
and  neglected  in  the  other  ? Is  there  a Christian  in  the  world 
with  a clear  conscience  in  this  matter  ? You  wish  your  neighbour 
to  do  you  no  sort  of  wrong  ; but  in  all  kinds  of  ways  you  try  to 
enrich  yourself  at  your  neighbour’s  expense.  You  are  jealous  of 
your  honour  and  your  reputation  ; but  by  your  criticism  and 
unkind  words,  and  often  by  your  calumnies,  you  have  sullied 
the  honour  of  others  and  tom  their  reputation  to  shreds.  You 
wish  your  faults  to  be  excused,  your  ill-humour  to  be  endured, 
and  every  allowance  to  be  made  for  your  carelessness,  your 
oversights,  and  your  irregularities  ; but  in  your  neighbour  you 
excuse  nothing,  endure  nothing,  and  forgive  nothing.  You  are 
sensitive,  touchy,  and  immovable  in  all  that  concerns  your 
rights  and  pretensions  ; but  you  trample  all  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  others  under  your  feet.  You  like  straight- 
forwardness, frankness,  and  truthfulness  in  others  ; but  you 
practise  deception,  dissimulation,  and  lying.  You  like  your 
1 Tobias  iv,  16.  2 S.  Matt,  vii,  12. 
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neighbour  to  applaud  your  successes,  and  show  pleasure  in  them, 
and  congratulate  you  ; but  when  he  is  successful  you  feel 
meanly  envious,  you  are  annoyed,  and  secretly  irritated  when- 
ever you  think  of  it.  In  your  own  opinion  you  deserve  to  achieve 
everything  ; but  your  neighbour  deserves  nothing.  You  expect 
others  to  console  you  in  your  sorrows  and  help  you  in  your 
need  ; but  in  their  misfortunes  you  are  indifferent  and  cold, 
you  turn  your  back  on  them  and  refuse  to  recognise  them,  you 
desert  them  in  their  need,  you  give  them  no  help,  you  do  nothing 
for  them  either  by  advice  or  influence. 

Such,  with  the  exception  of  a few  right-minded  people,  are 
men  in  their  relations  with  others.  They  are  malicious,  either 
impulsively,  owing  to  their  nature  and  passions,  or  else  systemati- 
cally and  deliberately.  When  they  do  good  it  is  often  through 
vanity  and  self-interest,  or  ostentation,  or  human  respect,  or 
perhaps  to  escape  from  importunity  ; and  even  then  they  do  it 
as  little  and  as  tardily  as  they  can,  after  repeated  refusals  and 
with  such  haughty  airs  and  humiliating  manners  that  they 
mortify  those  they  are  helping. 

They  are  condemned  even  by  our  reason  ; but  far  greater  is 
the  blame  of  religion,  which  demands  that  Christians  should 
love  their  brethren  with  a supernaturally  perfect  love.  Here 
are  the  words  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lawgiver  and  Model  of 
charity,  spoke  to  His  disciples  : A new  commandment  I give 
unto  you,  that  you  love  one  another,  as  I have  loved  you.1  He  said 
this  again  and  again  : he  reiterated  it  and  insisted  upon  it.  He 
said  it,  moreover,  in  very  special  circumstances  : immediately 
after  the  Last  Supper,  when  He  was  on  the  point  of  completing 
His  sacrifice,  so  that  we  should  regard  this  commandment  as  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  our  divine  Master. 

Love  one  another,  as  I have  loved  you.2  And  how  did  He  love 
us  ? With  a love  that  was  all  divine,  that  was  born  of  the  same 
love  wherewith  He  loved  His  Father,  and  was  simply  an  ex- 
pansion of  it  ; with  a prevenient  and  undeserved  love,  which 
made  Him  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth  for  our  sakes  : a 
love  beyond  our  understanding.  The  eternal  Word  became 
man,  became  flesh  from  love  of  men  ! He  was  born  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  giving  His  life  for  us  ; as  soon  as  He  came 
into  the  world  He  accepted  His  sacrifice  for  us  ; all  the  days  of 
His  life  He  carried  each  one  of  us  in  His  heart  ; when  He  shed  His 
blood  on  the  Cross  we  were  present  to  His  mind  and  He  shed  it 
1 S.  John  xiii,  34.  2 S.  John  xv,  12. 
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for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  to  reconcile  us  with  His  Father, 
to  give  back  to  us  our  original  rights, — with  much  more  besides, 
— and  to  earn  eternal  happiness  for  us,  and  the  graces  that 
enable  us  to  attain  it. 

What  had  we  done  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  such  a boon  ? 
We  had  offended  Him  as  God,  and  His  justice  required  our 
eternal  perdition  : we  persecuted,  blasphemed,  and  insulted 
Him  as  Man,  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  by  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  death  was  the  work  of  sin  ; and  we  are 
all  sinners.  And  at  that  moment  He  had  before  His  eyes  all  our 
iniquities,  our  ingratitude,  our  abuse  of  His  grace  ; or  rather 
He  bore  them  in  His  body  upon  the  tree  ;x  but  He  loved  us,  and 
we  were  no  less  in  His  mind  than  were  His  executioners  when 
He  said  : Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.2 
There  is  no  exaggeration  here  : it  is  literally  true. 

That  is  how  Jesus  Christ  loved  us.  Nor  has  He  ceased  to  love 
us  thus.  In  heaven  He  continually  offers  His  Blood  for  us  ; 
every  day  renewing,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross  on  our  altars,  in  order  that  its  merits  may  be  applied  to  us  ; 
and  never  forsaking  us  to  our  very  last  breath,  which  decides 
our  eternal  destiny.  What  an  example  of  love  ! And  it  is  a God 
who  gives  it  to  us,  and  holds  it  up  for  us  to  imitate  ! 

He  said  that  no  man  had  greater  love  than  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends .3  This  was  the  case  before  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world,  and  the  only  authentic  example  provided  by  pagan 
history  was  regarded  with  admiration  in  the  days  of  old,  and  is 
still  so  regarded  in  ours.  But  Jesus  Christ  did  more  : He  gave 
His  life  for  His  enemies,  both  for  those  who  actually  robbed 
Him  of  it,  and  for  those  who  were  afterwards  to  rob  Him  of  it  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  bad  intentions  and  evil  will,  and  that  not 
only  once,  but  with  every  mortal  sin.  For  according  to  S.  Paul, 
those  who  commit  a mortal  sin  crucify  again  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God,  making  Him  a mockery  .4 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  He  wishes  us  to  love  each  other. 

He  was  right  in  calling  this  precept  a new  commandment, 
since  it  goes  so  far  beyond  the  promptings  of  nature. 

The  Christian,  following  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  should 
love  his  neighbour,  whoever  he  may  be,  even  if  he  be  his  enemy, 
to  the  point  of  being  willing  to  sacrifice  his  possessions,  his 
reputation,  and  even  his  life  to  secure  that  neighbour’s  eternal 

1 i S.  Pet.  ii,  24. 

3 S.  John  xv,  13. 


2 S.  Luke  xxiii,  34. 
4 Heb.  vi,  6. 
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salvation.  If  his  heart  be  not  prepared  to  carry  love  to  this 
point  he  is  not  fulfilling  the  great  commandment  of  the  new  law, 
he  is  Jesus  Christ’s  disciple  in  name  only,  he  is  self-condemned, 
and  gives  sentence  against  himself  in  advance,  since  he  renounces 
the  love  that  redeemed  him  and  is  his  chief  title  to  salvation. 
Let  us  meditate  deeply  on  this  truth,  and  see  what  our  feelings 
and  conduct  towards  our  neighbour  ought  to  be,  if  we  are  to 
have  this  supernatural,  sublime,  and  indispensable  disposition. 

So  near  to  the  heart  of  Christ  was  the  fulfilment  of  this  com- 
mandment that  He  chose  it  to  be  the  mark  whereby  men  should 
recognise  us  as  His  disciples.1  A mark  should  always  have  some- 
thing distinctive  about  it,  something  quite  unmistakable.  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  must  love  one  another  in  such 
a manner  that  they  can  be  recognised  by  it,  a manner  that 
attracts  the  attention  of  other  men,  and  makes  them  ask  : Who 
are  these  folk  who  have  such  love  for  each  other  ? Of  this  kind, 
as  a rule,  were  the  early  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  who  held  all 
their  goods  in  common  and  were  one  in  heart  and  soul.  Their 
unity  endeared  them  to  the  people,  who  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  them,  and  so  much  respect  that  they  did  not  venture  to 
seek  their  company.  Of  this  kind,  too,  were  those  whose  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  to  Pachomius  and  his  heathen  companions 
filled  him  with  wonder,  and  made  him,  on  learning  the  religion 
of  these  charitable  persons,  resolve  forthwith  to  be  a Christian. 
Such,  as  a rule,  were  all  the  faithful  in  the  Church's  early  days. 
The  pagans,  according  to  Tertullian,  marvelled  at  their  charity 
to  each  other,  and  said  among  themselves  : See  how  they  love  one 
another  ! At  first  their  assemblies,  the  Agapes,  and  the  name  of 
Brother,  which  they  mutually  used,  gave  rise  to  calumny  ; the 
pagans  judged  of  these  new  men  by  themselves  and  thought 
their  assemblies  must  be  as  disorderly  as  their  own  ; but  they 
were  soon  disabused  of  this  idea  and  obliged  to  do  justice  to  the 
children  of  Charity.  As  for  the  martyrs,  they  died  not  only  to 
preserve  their  faith  but  also  to  propagate  it  ; they  prayed  for 
the  crowd  who  were  demanding  their  death,  and  for  their  judges 
and  executioners,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  sowed  a great 
harvest  of  Christians.  The  records  which  have  been  preserved 
concerning  their  martyrdom  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of  their 
charity  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  certainly  chiefly  to  them  that  we 
must  attribute  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world.  In  the 
time  of  Julian  the  Apostate  this  spirit  was  still  in  full  force. 
The  Christians,  he  said  himself,  feed  their  own  poor  and  ours , and 
1 S.  John  xiii,  35. 
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he  complained  that  the  pagans  were  far  from  resembling  them 
in  this  matter.  He  also  recognised  in  spite  of  himself  that  charity 
was  the  finest  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  he  made  vain 
attempts  to  imitate  it. 

And  where  is  it  now,  this  spirit  of  Charity,  the  ornament  and 
glory  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church  ? It  is  unknown  and 
unpractised  by  all  but  a small  number  of  Christians.  It  is  very 
far  from  being  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  majority  : 
each  man  loves  only  himself,  and  thinks  only  of  his  own  interests. 
The  humble  are  slighted,  the  poor  are  neglected,  the  sick  are  for- 
saken ; and  human  beings  bom  for  heaven  quarrel  with  each 
other,  and  wrest  from  one  another  by  fraud  and  violence  the 
illusory  goods  of  this  world. 

Is  it  surprising  that  Faith  should  die  when  Charity  has  grown 
so  cold  ? Did  not  Jesus  Christ  say  plainly  that  the  chief  proof 
of  His  disciples’  faith  and  mission  should  be  the  charity  that 
bound  them  together  ? That  they  all,  He  said  in  His  last  prayer, 
may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me,  and  I in  Thee,  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.1  And  again  : That  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one,  and  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me.2  It  is  the  view  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  then,  that 
charity  towards  our  neighbour  and  unity  of  spirit  and  heart 
constitute  the  most  unmistakable  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
His  religion.  The  other  proofs  may  perhaps  be  put  forward  with 
a certain  degree  of  sincerity  ; but  the  conscience  will  always 
declare  for  this,  and  no  one  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  a religion 
which  enjoins  and  inspires  such  sentiments  must  truly  be  derived 
from  God.  Whenever,  then,  I am  lacking  in  charity  in  any  way 
whatever,  I am  undermining  Christian  truth  both  in  myself  and 
in  others,  and  am  shaking  the  chief  foundation  of  the  Faith. 
If  I love  my  neighbour  only  feebly  it  may  justly  be  said  that  my 
belief  is  feeble  ; and  if  I be  hard  and  unfeeling  it  may  be  said 
that  I have  no  belief  at  all. 

O Divine  Teacher  of  charity,  O infinitely  perfect  Model  of  that 
virtue  which  came  down  from  heaven  with  Thee,  pour  it  into  my 
heart,  and  let  its  fire  consume  everything  in  me  that  opposes  it  ! 
Grant  that  with  Thy  help  and  after  Thine  example  I may  in  future 
love  my  neighbour,  as  Thou  hast  Thyself  loved  me  ! 

How  greatly  I am  blameworthy  in  this  matter  ! Never  as  yet 
have  I been  a Christian  ; I have  never  yet  borne  the  mark  of  Thy 
disciples.  Let  my  heart  be  as  vast  as  the  whole  earth  ; make  me 
long  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  and  pray  ceaselessly  to  Thee  for 
1 S.  John  xvii,  21.  2 Ibid.,  23. 
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that  great  object,  and  be  willing  henceforward  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  it.  Make  my  heart  fair  and  just  towards  my  brethren  ; 
nor  is  that  enough  ; make  it  affectionate,  tender,  compassionate, 
cordial,  generous,  and  always  considerate  ; make  it  gentle,  patient, 
unselfish,  free  from  all  jealousy,  malignity,  and  envy.  In  a word, 
form  it  on  the  pattern  of  Thine  ; let  Thine  adorable  Heart  be  ever 
present  to  my  thoughts,  let  it  be  my  endeavour  to  manifest 
its  feelings  in  myself,  and  let  my  gratitude  for  the  love  Thou  hast 
shown  me  urge  me  to  pay  my  debt  to  Thee  in  the  persons  of  my 
brethren,  whom  Thou  hast  bidden  me  to  regard  and  to  treat  as  though 
they  were  myself  ! Amen. 


LESSON  XI 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  LOVE  TO  ONE’S  NEIGHBOUR 

Self-love  is  as  violently  opposed  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
as  it  is  to  the  love  of  God.  It  is  the  only  obstacle  that  prevents 
the  fulfilment  of  these  two  precepts. 

We  think  so  highly  of  our  own  worth  that  we  employ  most  of 
our  talents  in  disregarding  others  ; we  make  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  rise  above  them,  and  if  we  fail  to  do  so  we  are  envious 
of  them  ; we  disparage  them,  at  all  events  in  our  minds,  and  this 
consoles  us  for  their  success.  Here  we  see  our  pride,  and  its  evil 
effects  on  our  love  for  our  neighbour. 

Since  we  love  nothing  but  ourselves,  or — which  comes  to  the 
same  thing — love  nothing  that  has  no  relation  to  ourselves,  we 
seek  our  happiness  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbour’s  happiness, 
or  at  least  we  do  not  trouble  about  it.  The  good  fortune  of 
others  annoys  us,  and  seems  almost  like  the  theft  of  something 
that  belongs  to  us  ; for  our  insatiable  desires  covet  everything, 
appropriate  everything,  and  think  everything  is  legitimate  that 
forwards  our  end.  Here  we  see  our  cupidity,  and  all  the  injustice 
it  involves. 

We  are  inordinately  sensitive  about  all  that  we  regard  as  our 
rights, — and  what  unlimited  claims  we  make  in  that  respect  ! 
We  are  offended  at  the  least  trifle  ; if  we  can,  we  render  to  our 
neighbour  with  interest  the  evil  he  has  done  to  us  ; and  if  we 
cannot,  we  cherish  anger  and  hatred  in  our  hearts.  Here  we  see 
our  revengefulness,  and  all  its  fatal  results.  It  can  be  shown  in 
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many  ways,  and  for  all  its  injustice  seems  to  us  so  reasonable 
that  there  is  no  matter  in  which  we  find  it  so  hard  to  obey  the 
Gospel. 

While  very  blind  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  enthusiastic 
about  our  own  fine  qualities,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  we  see 
and  are  determined  to  see  in  others  only  their  defects.  We 
endow  them  with  faults  of  which  they  are  innocent,  we  are 
unjust  to  their  virtues,  and  spy  on  their  conduct  to  find  out  where 
it  is  wrong  ; we  are  secretly  pleased  when  we  hear  unkind 
reports  about  them,  and  are  eager  to  spread  the  news.  Here 
we  see  malignity,  a very  infectious  poison. 

These  vices,  and  many  other  scourges  of  society  which  it 
would  take  me  too  long  to  enumerate,  are  the  offspring  of  self- 
love. 

We  could  faithfully  carry  out  the  second  commandment 
relating  to  love  if  only  we  were  able  to  recognise  the  love  of  self, 
and  would  make  a point  of  fighting  it. 

But  where  is  the  man  who  studies  his  self-love  seriously, 
perceives  its  injustice,  and  is  willing  to  admit  that  it  opposes, 
not  religion  alone,  but  also  reason  ? In  the  writings  of  moral 
philosophers  there  are  many  reflections  on  self-love  in  general  ; 
but  these  are  as  a rule  merely  vague,  subtle  speculations,  witti- 
cisms, or  acute  observations  ; we  read  and  admire  them,  but 
are  careful  to  avoid  personal  applications.  When  it  is  a question 
of  discovering  self-love  in  others  we  show  great  sagacity  ; but 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  our  own,  and  though  we  admit  that  we  are 
not  entirely  free  from  it  we  can  always  find  a way  to  justify 
ourselves  when  we  come  to  particulars.  Hardly  anyone  is 
willing  to  face  self-knowledge  ; and  the  obstacle  is  self-love, 
which  shrinks  from  the  sight  of  its  own  deformity.  And  yet, 
where  there  is  no  self-knowledge  there  is  no  humility  ; and  with- 
out humility  there  is  no  charity. 

But  even  when  a man  recognises  that  he  is  ruled  by  self-love 
in  certain  matters  he  is  still  a long  way  from  correcting  it.  ‘I 
took  it  in  hand,’  he  says,  ‘ but  was  not  able  to  carry  it  through  ; 
it  is  my  nature  ; I’m  made  like  that  ; I can  never  improve  ; my 
friends  must  put  up  with  me  as  I am.’  He  always  has  reasons 
of  this  kind  with  which  to  excuse  himself,  and  it  is  self-love  that 
provides  them.  It  is  self-love  that  demands  charity  from  others, 
but  will  give  none  to  them.  This  being  so,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  practice  of  this  virtue  is  as  rare  as  it  is  difficult. 
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The  list  of  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  us  is  enormously 
long.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
them,  and  to  fulfil  them  as  events  occur. 

The  negative  part  of  the  commandment,  which  forbids  us 
to  injure  our  neighbour,  is  more  limited,  and  as  a rule  we  know 
fairly  well  what  it  comprises  ; or  at  least  we  can  learn  with  a 
little  reflection,  because  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
whose  principles  are  engraved  on  every  heart.  A really  sensitive 
conscience  will  have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  things  that 
injure  others,  either  in  spiritual  matters  or  in  temporal. 

But  the  positive  duties  that  charity  imposes  cover  a good  deal 
more  ground  ; and  these  are  the  duties  that  we  do  not  study 
enough,  and  are  still  less  inclined  to  practise. 

The  world  in  this  respect  confines  itself  to  politeness,  which 
is  a very  poor  imitation  of  charity  and  costs  nothing  but  good 
manners  and  words.  It  is  merely — to  define  it  accurately — a 
mutual  traffic  in  self-love,  a convention  by  which  we  flatter 
the  self-love  of  others  in  order  that  they  may  flatter  ours.  Charity 
does  not  exclude  true  politeness  ; indeed  it  either  takes  it  for 
granted  or  shows  it  to  a remarkable  degree  ; but  it  is  sincere, 
cordial,  and  practical,  which  ordinary  politeness  is  not  ; and  its 
motives  are  far  higher. 

Nowhere  except  in  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles, 
and  in  the  lives  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  disciples,  and  the  early 
Christians,  can  one  thoroughly  learn  the  duties  of  charity. 
Read  these  divine  writings  ; study  these  models,  and  especially 
the  supreme  Model  ; enter  into  His  ideas  and  feelings,  and 
convince  yourself  that  they  ought  to  be  yours.  Ask  Him  to 
enlighten  you  on  a matter  that  so  deeply  concerns  your  salvation 
and  your  progress.  Then  live  in  accordance  with  the  light  you 
have.  Every  day  new  light  will  be  given  to  you,  and  in  the  end 
you  will  be  a master  of  the  science  of  charity. 

Charity  includes  nearly  all  the  virtues,  and  implies  those  of 
which  God  is  the  immediate  object. 

This  is  shown  convincingly  in  S.  Paul’s  admirable  description 
of  it  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; and  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  he  said  : He  that  loveth  his  neighbour  hath  f ulfilled 
the  law.  S.  John,  the  Apostle  of  love,  thought  the  same.  Apart 
from  the  evidence  that  we  find  in  his  epistles,  it  is  told  of  him 
by  S.  Jerome  that  in  extreme  old  age,  when  he  was  unable  to 
preach  long  sermons  to  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  he  would  say 
to  them  only  this  : My  dear  children,  love  one  another.  And 
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when  his  disciples  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  always  repeat 
the  same  thing  he  answered  : It  is  the  Lord's  precept  ; and  it  is 
quite  enough  by  itself  provided  it  be  carried  out.  We  can  see  by 
this  what  a wide  interpretation  these  two  great  apostles  gave 
to  it.  . They  perfectly  understood  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  law, 
of  which  love  is  the  fulfilment.  They  knew  that,  as  one  cannot 
love  God  without  loving  ones  neighbour,  so  one  cannot  love 
ones  neighbour  without  loving  God.  They  knew  too  that 
the  legitimate  love  of  oneself  is  inseparable  from  these  two 
loves,  and  that  it  is  because  we  do  not  understand  our  own  true 
interests  that  we  fail  in  them  both. 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves,  then  ; do  not  let  us  think 
that  we  can  be  perfect  Christians  except  by  the  perfecting  of 
charity. 

To  injure  no  man,  either  in  his  possessions  or  his  reputation, 
or  in  his  rights  and  legitimate  claims  ; to  injure  him  neither 
m deed,  nor  in  will,  nor  in  mere  desire  is  no  more  than  justice. 
And  yet  how  few  Christians  have  really  clear  consciences  in  this 
respect  ! To  be  charitable  we  must  do,  or  at  all  events  sincerely 
wish  to  do,  all  the  good  to  others  that  we  should  like  them  to 
do  to  us  in  the  same  circumstances  ; and  this  applies,  according 
to  our  position  and  opportunities,  even  more  to  spiritual  good 
than  temporal,  since  spiritual  good  is  of  more  consequence,  and 
it  is  divinely  ordained  that  temporal  good  should  yield  to  it 
' 1 do  no  .harm  to  my  neighbour,  and  wish  him  no  harm.  Any 
harm  I wish  him  is  welcome  to  come  to  me  ! I try  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  everyone.’  There  are  many  Christians  who  speak 
like  this.  They  think  that  charity  is  no  more  than  this,  and 
believe  that  God  asks  no  more.  They  make  a very  serious 
mistake,  for  they  forget  that  God’s  loving  kindness  towards  men 
is  the  model  that  Jesus  Christ  puts  before  us  in  our  dealings  with 
our  fellows.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  He  said  : Be  therefore 
perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect  A Love  your  enemies  : 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  : and  pray  for  them  that  persecute 
and  calumniate  you  : that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven*  In  distributing  temporal  goods  to  men 
God  is  not  actuated  by  their  merits,  but  by  His  own  goodness  ; 
He  causes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  good  and  the  evil  alike,  and 
the  rain  to  fall  both  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  And  in 
spiritual  matters  also  He  provides  means  for  all,  since  He 
desires  the  salvation  of  all.  If  in  this  respect  His  Providence 
is  hidden  from  us,  it  is  none  the  less  effectual  : and 
* S'  Matt-  v'  48.  » Ibid.,  44,  45. 
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day  we  shall  see  with  surprise  that  those  who  are  lost  were 
granted  more  light  and  more  grace  than  were  necessary  to  save 
them.  Our  charity,  then,  should  be  universally  shown  ; to  all 
men,  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  in  all  the  manners  that  are  in 
our  power,  and  when  we  have  not  the  power  we  can  always 
have  recourse  to  good  will,  good  wishes,  and  prayer. 

To  practise  this  sort  of  charity  rightly  a man  is  obliged,  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree,  to  inconvenience  himself,  deny  himself, 
and  mortify  himself.  For  instance  : you  have  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  a great  deal  more,  you  have  every  possible  comfort, 
and  because  you  spend  a little  money  in  almsgiving,  without  in 
any  way  reducing  your  luxury  and  display,  you  are  quite  con- 
tented and  think  yourself  charitable.  You  are  grossly  mistaken. 
If  there  be  one  poor  person  in  real  need,  and  you  fail  to  draw 
upon  your  superfluous  funds,  and  to  reduce  your  comforts  and 
even  the  abundance  that  you  call  necessaries  in  connection  with 
yourself,  you  are  sinning  against  charity,  and  you  will  have  to 
answer  to  God  for  not  helping  that  poor  person  ; you  will  even 
have  to  answer  for  not  knowing  of  his  poverty,  for  you  should 
have  inquired  about  his  circumstances.  What  you  owe  to  your 
birth,  your  rank,  and  your  position  comes  a very  long  way  after 
what  you  owe  to  the  bare  necessities  of  your  neighbour.  In  the 
same  way,  though  you  may  hold  no  sacred  office,  if  you  fail  in 
giving  good  advice,  or  a reprimand,  or  proper  care  and  attention 
to  those  for  whom  you  are  responsible,  and  if,  for  want  of  receiving 
instruction  and  a good  example  from  you,  they  sin  against  God 
or  do  not  improve,  or  are  in  danger  of  ruin,  or  are  actually  ruined, 
you  have  violated  the  law  of  charity  and  will  be  held  responsible 
for  your  neighbour’s  soul.  If  your  ill-temper,  your  impatience, 
or  your  arrogance  should  be  to  him  an  occasion  of  falling,  his  fall 
will  be  imputed  to  you.  And  more  than  that  : even  if  your 
faults  should  serve  him  as  an  exercise  in  patience  and  tend  to 
his  sanctification  your  guilt  will  not  be  less. 

I shall  not  continue  this  line  of  thought,  which  is  endless. 
But  I must  lay  stress  on  the  facts  that  charity  must  be  practised 
without  intermission,  and  that  no  one  can  practise  it  faithfully 
without  aiming  at  the  great  Christian  ideal  of  perfection. 

It  requires  the  most  sustained  vigilance  to  be  considerate  to 
our  neighbour,  to  bear  with  him,  to  excuse  his  faults,  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  his  character,  to  anticipate  his  wishes  and 
make  a kind  of  guess  at  what  might  please  him.  Again  and 
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again  we  have  to  give  way,  and  even  to  yield  our  rights.  Often 
and  often  we  have  to  endure  in  silence,  and  let  things  pass. 
Many  and  many  a natural  movement  of  self-love,  or  sensitiveness, 
or  aversion,  or  emotion,  we  must  stifle.  And  it  is  all  to  carry  out 
just  this  one  clause  of  the  precept  : Bear  ye  one  another*  s burdens.1 
From  one  point  of  view  the  practice  of  Christian  mortification  is 
the  same  as  that  of  charity  : it  is  only  by  continually  dying  to 
ourselves  that  we  can  reach  the  highest  point  of  love  for  our 
neighbour. 

For  the  number  of  degrees  in  which  this  precept  can  be  practised 
is  infinite  ; or  rather,  each  degree  is  susceptible  of  infinite 
perfectibility. 

The  first  degree  is  to  do  all  the  good  to  others  that  we  can. 
The  second  is  to  do  it  well,  to  do  it  at  the  right  moment,  to  do  it 
to  the  right  amount,  to  accompany  it  with  everything  that  can 
add  to  its  value  or  make  it  more  useful  to  our  neighbour  ; and 
to  be  careful,  when  obliging  one  person,  not  to  displease  others. 
The  third  is  to  do  good  at  every  opportunity,  whatever  it  may 
cost  us,  without  in  any  way  consulting  our  own  interests,  fasti- 
diousness, inclinations,  or  natural  aversions.  And  the  fourth 
is  to  do  it  from  the  purest  and  highest  motives. 

Here  is  plenty  of  matter  for  self-examination,  for  any  soul 
that  aspires  to  the  perfection  of  charity  ! And  there  is  no  Christian 
who  ought  not  to  aspire  to  it. 

To  love  our  neighbour  after  this  fashion  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  see  him  in  Jesus  Christ  : to  give  him  pleasure  as  though 
giving  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  suffer  by  him  as  though  in  Jesus 
Christ’s  sight,  and  in  all  our  relations  with  him  to  have  Jesus 
Christ  always  present  in  our  mind  and  heart.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Jesus,  in  the  Gospel,  always  substitutes  Himself  for 
our  neighbour,  and  declares  that  at  the  Last  Judgment  He  will 
regard  any  good  or  evil  done  to  the  least  of  His  brethren  as  being 
done  to  Himself,  and  will  reward  or  punish  it  accordingly. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  remain  always  at  this  supernatural 
height,  and  not,  very  often,  to  see  only  the  man  in  a man  ! And 
yet,  unless  we  preserve  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  never  love 
our  neighbour  as  we  ought.  The  man,  standing  before  us  with 
all  his  faults,  will  shock  us,  repel  us,  rouse  our  contempt,  and 
leave  us  coldly  indifferent,  to  say  the  least  ; we  shall  feel  that 
we  owe  him  nothing,  but  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  debt  to 

1 Gal.  vi,  2. 
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ourselves.  Or,  if  we  treat  him  kindly  and  show  him  consideration, 
our  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  will  be  simply  human,  and 
will  not  be  unmixed  with  a refined  and  half-conscious  form  of 
self-love. 

Who  would  not  be  dismayed,  O my  Saviour,  at  the  thought  of 
the  far-reaching  perfection  of  love’s  duties  ? And  I,  more  than 
others,  am  dismayed  when  I look  into  myself  and  see  how  my 
conduct  compares  with  my  duty  ! But  one  thing  partly  reassures 
me  : I believe  that  I sincerely  detest  all  my  past  sins  of  this  sort 
and  am  resolved  to  make  amends  by  the  most  careful  practice  of 
this  virtue.  And  what  still  more  reassures  me  is  that  Thou  art 
Charity  itself,  and  art  ever  ready  to  forgive  those  who  acknowledge 
their  guilt. 

Whither  shall  I go,  save  to  Thee,  to  learn  the  nature  of  charity, 
to  find  in  Thy  love  for  me  the  motive  and  pattern  of  my  love  for 
my  neighbour,  and  to  receive  the  aid  without  which  my  feeble  will 
can  do  nothing  ? Fill  my  whole  being  with  Thy  love  for  my  brothers, 
who  are  also  Thine.  I desire  to  love  them  because  Thou  lovest 
them,  that  so  I may  deserve  to  be  eternally  loved  of  Thee.  Amen. 


LESSON  XII 

THE  DENIAL  OF  SELF 

Of  all  the  sayings  of  the  Gospel  there  is  none  that  man  finds  so 
hard  to  accept  as  this  : If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself  1 

Nature  shudders  at  the  sound  of  these  words  ; the  mind 
revolts  ; the  will  rebels  ; and  the  human  ego  resists  with  all  its 
strength.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  this  saying,  by  making  a 
man  his  own  foe,  forces  him  to  wage  continual  war  against 
himself,  to  thwart  himself  in  almost  everything,  and  indeed, 
to  put  it  shortly,  to  kill  himself  and  put  a new  man  in  the  place 
of  the  old. 

What  an  injunction  ! Who  can  understand  it  ? Who  can  agree 
with  it  ? Who  can  carry  it  out  ? 

Human  philosophy  has  never  produced  any  teaching  like 
this  : it  is  quite  beyond  its  scope.  It  has  either  made  everything 
1 S.  Matt,  xvi,  24. 
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depend  on  the  senses,  holding  wisdom  to  consist  in  the  moderate 
enjoyment  of  pleasure,  carefully  calculating  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  pleasure  and  sorrow,  and  compensating  one  with  the 
other  ; or  else  it  has  laid  all  the  stress  on  virtue, — or  what  it 
took  to  be  virtue, — thereby  flattering,  nourishing,  and  exalting 
man’s  pride,  persuading  him  to  believe  that  he  could  become 
virtuous  in  his  own  strength,  and  that  in  this  great  undertaking 
he  had  no  need  of  divine  co-operation. 

Jesus  Christ  appeared  after  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  and  com- 
manded those  who  would  be  His  disciples  to  renounce  both  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  and  the  pride  of  intellect  ; to  practise 
the  most  severe  mortification  and  learn  profound  humility. 
This  was  His  answer  to  the  false  wisdom  which  either  truckled  to 
man’s  corrupt  nature,  or  only  taught  him  to  become  better  by 
making  him  more  arrogant  : He  demanded  of  man  the  most 
complete  readjustment  of  the  twro  substances  composing  him, 
and  He  gave  him  no  chance  of  praising  himself  as  though  the 
work  were  his  own.  In  this  complete  abnegation  He  admitted 
no  compromise.  There  is  no  middle  course.  He  said  ; you  must 
deny  yourself,  or  I shall  deny  you  ; you  can  only  belong  to  Me 
on  that  condition. 

Truly  this  is  a hard  saying,  and  who  can  bear  it  ? 


And  yet  it  was  God-made-Man,  it  was  incarnate  Wisdom  who 
spoke  like  this. 

He  came  down  to  earth  to  teach  us  the  way  of  happiness,  and 
He  showed  us  no  other  wray  than  that  of  renunciation.  He  wras 
the  first  to  tread  that  path  ; and  though  there  was  nothing  in 
Him  to  be  altered  He  gave  up  His  own  ideas  and  His  own  will 
in  everything.  He  bids  us  follow  Him, — us,  for  whom  reformation 
is  so  necessary — if  we  wish  to  attain  the  same  goal  of  eternal 
bliss. 

Such  language  as  this  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ — language 
never  heard  before — certainly  merits  our  wThole  attention.  We 
must  get  to  the  heart  of  it,  not  in  the  way  of  criticism,  but  that 
we  may  learn  from  it  and  recognise  it  to  be  w’orthy  of  the  divine 
legislator  who  uttered  it. 

What,  then,  does  self-denial  mean  ? To  what  point  must  we 
deny  ourselves  ? What  are  the  fruits  of  self-denial  ? How  will 
it  be  rewarded  ? All  these  are  questions  into  which  a Christian 
cannot  go  too  deeply. 
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What  is  self-denial  ? What  should  one  understand  by  the 
word  ? 

To  obtain  a correct  idea  of  the  meaning  we  must  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  man  as  profoundly  as  we  can.  Man  is  composed 
of  two  substances,  soul  and  body  ; the  soul  which  governs,  and 
the  body  which  is  the  instrument  and  executor  of  the  soul’s 
will.  The  union  of  these  two  substances  makes  the  ego.  It  is  the 
soul  that  utters  the  word  I,  but  not  as  relating  to  itself  alone  ; 
it  includes  the  body,  which  is  closely  united  to  it.  To  renounce 
oneself  is  not  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  body,  and  still 
less  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  itself.  The  latter  idea  is 
absurd  and  contradictory  ; no  being  can  separate  itself  from 
itself.  The  other  is  possible  ; but  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Creator,  who  does  not  permit  us  to  separate 
what  He  has  joined. 

Nor  can  the  renunciation  of  self  be  to  combat  in  oneself  the 
invincible  tendencies  which  always  precede  the  use  of  free  will, 
and  are  a necessary  consequence  of  our  existence.  I necessarily 
love  my  body  ; I am  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  its 
preservation  and  its  needs.  If  in  certain  circumstances  I sacrifice 
my  life  it  can  only  be  from  motives  of  a higher  order  : to  take 
my  life  from  motives  of  despair  is  a crime  that  is  allied  to 
madness.  My  soul  loves  itself  as  necessarily  as  it  is  conscious  of 
itself  ; and  because  it  loves  itself  it  demands  its  own  happiness, 
which  is  the  object  of  all  its  desires,  the  aim  of  all  its  projects 
and  endeavours,  in  a word  its  goal,  which  it  is  not  free  to  renounce. 

I can  only  exercise  renunciation,  then,  in  respect  of  the 
thoughts,  affections,  impulses,  and  appetites  which  are  subject 
to  free  will  ; and  in  all  these  I must  discern  what  is  conformable 
or  contrary  to  my  rational  nature,  to  its  dignity  and  destiny, 
and  to  the  profound  instinct  which  inspires  me  with  respect  and 
love  for  the  moral  order.  I have  needs  ; I must  satisfy  them, 
when  no  vital  reason  intervenes  ; but  I have  desires  which 
exceed  those  needs,  and  these  I must  renounce.  I have  legitimate 
affections  ; but  to  be  right  and  approved  by  God  they  must  be 
regulated  ; I must  keep  them  in  subjection,  and  renounce  every- 
thing that  is  unruly.  I have  other  affections  which  urge  me 
towards  something  forbidden,  either  in  itself  or  owing  to  circum- 
stances ; to  these  I must  never  yield.  I have  passions  ; but  from 
their  nature  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  sound  reason  ; and 
when  reason  condemns  them,  either  for  their  object  or  their 
excess,  I must  repress  them.  My  senses  have  uses  that  are 
necessary  or  permitted,  but  they  may  have  a use  that  is  dangerous, 
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such  as  might  excite  my  passions  and  produce  wrong  desires  ; 
so  far  I must  mortify  them.  This  is- still  truer  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  such  as  imagination,  memory,  understanding  and  will. 
My  reason,  taught  and  guided  by  religion,  ought  to  regulate 
their  use,  and  forbid  everything  to  them  that  could  encourage 
me  in  vice  or  withhold  me  from  virtue.  This  means  the  renun- 
ciation, not  of  the  faculties  themselves,  but  of  all  pictures, 
memories,  trains  of  thought,  and  wishes  that  are  bad,  frivolous, 
and  useless,  or  out  of  place  and  ill-timed.  I owe  myself  some 
respect  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  my  nature  ; but  if  that 
respect  should  overpass  its  proper  limits  it  would  degenerate 
into  pride  ; if  it  were  ill-founded  it  would  degenerate  into  vanity  ; 
and  I must  renounce  that  pride  and  that  vanity.  I cannot  help 
loving  myself  ; but  when  that  self  becomes  irrational  and  un- 
regulated, and  leads  me,  at  the  expense  of  God  and  my  neighbour, 
to  make  myself  the  centre  of  everything,  it  is  time  for  me  to 
exercise  self-denial  and  restrain  it  within  its  proper  limits.  It 
is  not  in  my  power  to  abstain  from  seeking  my  own  happiness  in 
everything  ; in  this  I am  only  conforming  to  my  rational  nature 
and  the  Creator’s  original  design.  But — either  from  intellectual 
error  or  depravity  of  heart — I am  apt  to  seek  my  happiness 
where  it  does  not  and  cannot  exist  ; I seek  it  at  the  expense  of 
my  neighbour’s  happiness,  which  mine  ought  not  to  spoil  ; and 
to  effect  my  purpose  I use  unfair  means.  It  is  plain  that,  as  soon 
as  I recognise  my  mistake,  depravity,  or  injustice  I am  bound  to 
renounce  it,  and  do  away  with  all  that  is  useless  and  wrong  in 
my  pursuit  of  happiness.  These,  then,  are  the  principal  matters 
in  which  the  evangelical  law  bids  me  practise  renunciation. 

But  why  is  it  my  duty  to  make  these  acts  of  self-denial  ? 

The  reason  is  that,  unless  I do  so,  I am  harming,  degrading, 
and  perverting  my  rational  nature,  and  ceasing  to  be  either  a 
man  or  a Christian.  The  pagans  recognised  the  four  virtues  of 
Prudence,  Justice,  Strength,  and  Temperance,  and  made  them 
the  basis  of  their  moral  code.  And  what  is  prudence  except  the 
virtue  that  teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  things  that  we  ought 
to  do,  or  that  are  allowable,  from  those  that  we  must  abstain 
from  doing  ? And  can  we  be  just,  or  strong,  or  temperate  if 
we  do  not  deny  ourselves  at  every  moment  ? Can  we  ever  acquire 
the  habit  of  any  virtue  without  first  practising  self-denial  ? We 
all  know  the  two  words  in  which  Epictetus  epitomised  his 
teaching  : Abstain,  and  endure.  What  is  abstinence,  if  not 
renunciation  ? And  what  is  endurance  but  perpetual  self-denial  ? 
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All  that  Christianity  adds  to  these  precepts  derived  from  pure 
reason  is  the  obligation  to  practise  renunciation  in  a more 
extensive  and  perfect  way. 

Is  our  nature,  then,  essentially  evil  ; and  why  did  God  so  make 
it  that  we  must  perpetually  be  renouncing  it  ? That  is  the 
problem  that  paganism  was  never  able  to  solve,  having  lost  all 
trace  of  primitive  revelation.  No,  our  nature  is  not  essentially 
evil,  and  the  part  of  it  which  we  are  bidden  to  renounce  is  not 
the  part  that  comes  from  God.  But  man  is  no  longer  what  he 
was  when  he  left  the  Creator’s  hands  : sin  has  vitiated  his  whole 
being  and  all  his  faculties.  Even  in  his  state  of  innocence  he  was 
capable  of  wrongdoing  in  face  of  temptation,  as  was  proved  by 
events  : the  faithful  obedience  due  to  his  Creator  demanded 
resistance,  and  the  practice  of  renunciation.  For,  after  all,  his 
guilt  consisted  in  yielding  to  that  inexplicable  possibility  of  evil 
which  is  inherent  in  every  created  being,  and  thereby  giving 
an  opening  to  the  tempter’s  suggestion.  He  was  arrogant,  and 
thought  to  become  equal  with  God  : he  was  curious,  and  hankered 
after  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  forbidden  to 
him  ; he  reasoned  about  God’s  prohibition,  as  though  it  were 
caused  by  jealousy  and  the  fear  lest  man  should  become  alto- 
gether like  Him  ; he  looked  at  the  forbidden  fruit  too  readily, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  by  its  beauty  and  lusciousness  ; 
in  short  he  listened  to  the  devil  and  listened  to  himself,  when  he 
should  only  have  listened  to  God.  In  all  these  respects  he  should 
have  denied  himself,  and  then  he  would  not  have  sinned. 

But  since  his  fall  man  has  been  sick  in  every  part  of  his  nature, 
and  in  order  to  be  cured  and  kept  in  health,  not  by  himself  but 
by  grace,  he  is  called  upon  to  practise  renunciation  on  a very 
different  scale.  His  mind  is  dull  and  clouded,  so  that  false  ideas 
and  unsound  arguments  are  constantly  leading  him  astray  : 
it  behoves  him,  therefore,  always  to  mistrust  his  boasted  intellect, 
to  give  up  depending  on  it,  and  to  depend  only  on  the  light 
that  comes  from  God,  for  which  he  should  humbly  pray.  His 
will  turns  with  aversion  from  what  is  good,  and  inclines  to  evil  : 
he  must  overcome  the  aversion  and  fight  the  inclination  : he 
must  hate,  and  beat  down,  and  destroy  these  two  enemies  in 
himself,  not  by  his  own  strength,  which  would  not  avail  him, 
but  by  the  strength  that  grace  bestows,  that  is  to  say  the  divine 
magnetism  which  attracts  him  to  the  good  and  withdraws  him 
from  the  evil.  His  desires  constantly  attract  him  to  sensible 
objects,  and  urge  him  to  enjoy  them  ; his  senses  are  always 
ready  to  receive  such  impressions  ; the  flesh  often  subjects  him 
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to  humiliating  impulses  and  threatens  to  overcome  his  resistance  ; 
the  body  is  liable  to  overpower  the  soul  and  make  it  the  minister 
of  its  own  pleasures.  Supposing  he  does  not  combat  these  per- 
petually-recurring desires,  nor  conquer  his  restless,  capricious, 
curious,  fickle  senses  ; nor  mortify  the  rebel  flesh,  which  only 
craves  for  flattery  and  sensual  pleasures  ; nor  keep  the  body 
in  subjection  to  the  spirit,  from  which  it  is  always  struggling  to 
free  itself,  then  he  forgets  God  and  forgets  himself  : he  becomes 
a brute,  and  worse  than  a brute,  for  he  uses  his  reason  in  satisfying 
and  justifying  his  gross  appetites.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,  that  he  should  renounce  himself,  unless  he  desires  to 
renounce  God,  his  origin  and  goal,  and  to  renounce,  too,  his 
glorious  destiny,  his  happiness  in  the  present  life,  and  his  nature 
as  a rational  being  ; preferring  to  be  the  plaything  of  his  errors 
and  passions,  the  slave  of  his  body  and  the  things  of  sense,  and 
the  victim  of  unrest,  agitation,  boredom,  disgust,  and  continual 
disturbance. 

Even  if  he  were  alone  in  the  world  his  own  real  interests  would 
demand  self-denial.  But  he  is  bom  and  lives  in  society,  and 
society  cannot  exist  unless  each  of  its  members,  from  the  rulers 
down  to  the  least  important  subject  or  citizen,  prefers  the  good 
of  the  community  to  his  personal  good.  This  involves  a host 
of  new  renunciations  and  sacrifices,  to  avoid  the  introduction 
into  society  of  all  kinds  of  disorders  and  crimes,  perpetual  fears 
and  anxieties  with  regard  to  safety,  the  reign  of  force  in  the  place 
of  justice,  constant  changes  in  the  ruling  power,  dangers  from 
the  fraud  and  violence  of  others,  and  complete  ruin  to  the  whole 
community,  entailing  the  ruin  of  every  member  of  it.  For  this 
reason  God,  whose  will  it  is  that  concord,  union,  and  peace 
should  prevail  in  every  government,  was  obliged  to  impose  upon 
sovereigns  and  nations  all  the  forms  of  renunciation  necessary 
to  that  end  ; to  forbid  them  every  desire,  scheme,  and  action 
injurious  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  by  definite  prohibitions 
to  subdue  self-love,  the  author  of  all  the  ills  that  have  ever 
ravaged  the  world.  It  should  be  observed  that  I am  referring 
only  to  the  steps  necessary  for  preventing  crime.  Renunciation 
must  be  carried  a great  deal  farther  to  produce  the  virtues  which 
make  society  agreeable,  happy,  good-tempered,  and  profitable 
for  every  individual,  so  that  each  person,  as  far  as  possible,  may 
find  his  own  welfare  in  the  good  of  the  public. 

What  is  true  of  society  at  large  is  equally  true  of  the  smaller 
community,  the  family.  If  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and  servants  do  not 
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loyally  and  wholeheartedly  submit  to  the  law  of  renunciation 
ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  impossible  for  domestic  peace  to 
be  maintained,  impossible  for  innocence,  obedience,  love,  con- 
fidence and  mutual  consideration  to  live  ; and  every  house  will 
become,  or  may  at  any  moment  become  a hell  for  those  who  live 
in  it.  In  this  matter  human  motives  will  never  take  the  place  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a perfectly  and  constantly  united  family  will 
never  be  found  in  a house  where  the  principles  of  Christian 
morality  are  disregarded.  Judging  from  experience  I am  con- 
vinced that,  whether  man  be  considered  in  relation  to  God,  his 
neighbour,  or  himself,  whether  as  an  individual,  a member  of  a 
family,  or  a member  of  society,  he  cannot  live  without  renuncia- 
tion. 

Those  who  depreciate  the  Gospel,  in  which  this  point  displeases 
them  more  than  anything  else,  have  the  effrontery  nowadays  to 
blame  in  Jesus  Christ  the  very  teaching  they  admire  in  Seneca  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  lesson  that  He  only  developed,  the  lesson 
that  He  Himself  practised  for  our  example,  and  by  His  merits 
and  grace  enabled  us  to  practise  also.  The  praises  these  critics 
lavish  on  pagan  sages  in  this  connection  are  the  critics’  own 
condemnation.  They  praise  the  pagans  so  freely  because  empty 
admiration  is  all  that  is  needed  ; there  is  no  further  obligation. 
But  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  they  are  conscious,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  of  an  authority  that  subdues  them,  judges  them, 
and  condemns  them  ; and  that  is  why  they  rebel  against  it, 
criticise  it,  and  blaspheme  it. 

But  how  far  should  a man  carry  renunciation  ? 

As  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
God  ; for  a Christian  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  point.  Now 
the  law  of  God  cannot  be  perfectly  observed  unless  renunciation 
be  universal,  absolute,  and  continuous. 

If  it  be  not  universal , if  you  do  not  hate  and  wage  war  against 
everything  vicious  that  exists  in  your  nature,  you  cannot  answer 
for  yourself  ; you  cannot  tell  what  trap  you  will  be  thrown 
into  through  your  self-indulgence  on  one  point.  You  cut  off  the 
branches  of  a certain  vice,  but  you  leave  the  roots  alive  : the 
plant  will  spring  up  again  and  bear  new  branches,  and  at  last 
you  will  grow  tired  of  cutting  them,  and  they  will  be  your  ruin. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  hold  your  hand  if  you  do  not  arrest  the  désiré  ; 
sooner  or  later  your  desire  will  force  your  hand.  It  is  the  first 
idea,  the  first  impulse,  that  you  must  check  the  moment  that  you 
perceive  it,  the  moment  that  God  calls  your  attention  to  it.  If 
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you  leave  the  idea  in  your  mind  you  will  come  to  like  it,  and 
soon  the  action  will  follow  ; the  repeated  action  will  create  a 
habit,  and  one  fault  will  bring  a greater  one  in  its  train.  What 
is  a mere  glance  ? Nothing,  it  would  seem  ; and  yet  one  glance, 
one  quick  and  fleeting  glance  that  you  fail  to  deny  yourself,  is 
enough  to  fire  a passion  so  violent  that  you  cannot  master  it 
and  are  carried  away  by  it  to  extremes  of  excess.  A glance 
turned  David  into  an  adulterer  and  a homicide,  and  had  not  a 
prophet  admonished  him  he  would  not  have  recognised  himself. 
Or  what,  you  may  ask  again,  is  some  small  gain  obtained  by 
unlawful  means  ? Thefts  on  the  largest  scale  nearly  always  begin 
m that  way.  A word,  a gesture,  a deliberate  act  of  inattention 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  most  virulent  hatred  and  the  most 
terrible  revenge.  Every  evil  in  its  beginnings  is  no  more  than  a 
spark,  which  would  have  no  results  if  it  were  quickly  extinguished- 
it  is  too  late  to  come  to  the  rescue  when  a great  fire  is  raging’ 
We  all  know  this.  _ No  man  ever  intends,  when  a passion  first 
takes  rise  within  him,  to  go  as  far  as  it  can  carry  him  ; yet  he 
takes  no  steps  to  renounce  it  at  the  beginning,  and  thinks  that 
the  law  which  requires  this  of  him  is  too  severe. 

The  same  danger  arises  when  the  renunciation  is  not  absolute 
but  is  subjected  to  conditions,  restrictions,  and  reservations' 
Nature  will  always  win  the  day  if  you  once  begin  to  argue  with 
her  about  questions  of  degree,  and  allow  her  to  state  her  reasons. 

It  is  nothing/  she  will  tell  you  ; ' nothing  will  come  of  it  I 
shall  go  no  farther/  Do  not  depend  on  her,  or  rather,  be  quite 
certain  that  she  cannot  be  believed.  No  sooner  has  she  secured 
what  she  wants  than  she  will  make  a new  suggestion  to  you 
which  you  will  find  harder  to  resist.  To  fix  a precise  limit  to 
renunciation  is  impracticable.  Though  you  promise  yourself 
again  and  again  to  keep  within  the  bounds  you  cannot  and  you 
will  not  do  it.  The  reservation  you  have  made,  or  the  restrictions 
you  have  fixed  will  weaken  you  in  the  very  places  where  you  think 
you  are  most  firm  ; and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  begin  to 
yield,  even  in  the  most  important  matters. 

Renunciation  ought  to  be  continuous,  that  is  to  say  there  is 
no  moment  in  life  when  you  should  not  be  on  your  guard  to 
resist  the  first  promptings  of  nature.  Nature  is  always  ready  to 
take  action  agamst  grace,  and  you  must  always  oppose  her 
with  action  of  greater  force,  for  it  is  folly  to  hope  that  you  can 
get  the  better  of  her  in  a state  of  equilibrium.  The  moment 
that  your  efforts  grow  weaker  or  your  vigilance  relaxes  you  will 
al  . Nature  is  on  the  alert  to  seize  any  advantage,  and  she  will 
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take  you  by  surprise  ; and  if  she  should  once  regain  the  mastery 
it  will  be  harder  for  you  to  subdue  her  again. 

Let  us  then  practise  renunciation  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
determine  to  fight  our  lower  nature  in  every  single  respect  until 
we  die.  And  mark  my  words  : it  is  only  when  you  make  this 
resolution  that  the  practice  will  seem  attractive  to  you.  It 
always  seems  hard  to  those  who  adopt  half-measures.  This  is  a 
fact  to  which  courageous  souls  on  the  one  hand,  and  cowardly 
souls  on  the  other,  have  borne  witness.  I know  that  all  our  good 
resolutions  do  not  save  us  from  many  slips  and  weaknesses  ; but 
if  our  will  be  sincere  God  will  make  allowances  for  us  ; He  will 
raise  us  with  His  own  hand,  will  give  us  His  support  and  grant  us 
perseverance. 

We  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  renunciation  in  proportion  as 
we  practise  it.  These  fruits  are  countless  ; I shall  only  refer  to 
the  most  important. 

Order  will  reign  in  our  souls  ; reason  will  be  subject  to  God, 
the  passions  to  reason,  and  the  senses  and  the  flesh  to  the  spirit. 
We  shall  gradually  attain  to  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  ; we  shall  have  absolute  mastery  over  ourselves,  with 
strength  to  arrest  each  unruly  impulse  at  its  birth,  and  to  resist 
the  first  suggestions  of  the  devil.  We  shall  also  have  the  in- 
comparable advantage  of  no  longer  sinning  gravely,  nor  of  set 
purpose  ; but  only  thoughtlessly,  by  inadvertence,  or  surprise, 
or  sheer  weakness,  so  that  our  faults  will  have  no  disastrous 
results  and  will  simply  serve  to  keep  us  humble  and  mistrustful 
of  ourselves.  We  shall  enjoy  a well-founded  and  constant  sense 
of  peace  ; for  as  we  progress  in  the  practice  of  renunciation  our 
battles  become  less  frequent,  shorter,  and  less  fierce,  and  at  last 
we  can  win  victories  almost  without  an  effort. 

The  presence  of  God,  facility  in  prayer,  and  the  love  of  spiritual 
things  will  be  added  to  us  together  with  this  peace.  The  more 
we  give  up  for  God’s  sake  the  more  He  gives  Himself  to  us, 
because  He  finds  greater  purity  in  our  hearts. 

As  for  our  neighbour,  it  is  renunciation  that  will  win  us  his 
respect  and  affection  : the  more  we  become  dead  to  ourselves, 
and  the  less  sensitive  we  are  to  the  trials  we  endure  at  the  hands 
of  others,  the  more  agreeable  are  our  relations  with  everyone. 

With  regard  to  the  inevitable  evils  of  life,  of  whatever  kind, 
renunciation  raises  us  above  them,  and  teaches  us  to  turn  them 
into  blessings. 
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These  are  the  advantages  that  we  shall  gain  even  in  this  world. 
But  in  eternity  our  reward  will  be  great  indeed  ! 

If  those  who  die  in  a state  of  grace  are  sure  of  heaven,  and  if 
the  lowest  degree  of  the  glory  and  bliss  enjoyed  by  the  least  of 
the  elect  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  mind  can  conceive  or 
the  heart  desire,  what  must  be  the  glory  and  happiness  in  store 
for  those  who  have  always  practised  renunciation  on  the  earth  ? 
If  a glass  of  cold  water  given  to  one  who  needs  it  will  have  its 
reward,  how  much  greater  will  be  the  reward  of  an  act  of  self- 
denial  ! For  charity  to  the  poor  is  pleasant  to  practise,  and  the 
denial  of  self  very  hard.  Surely  God,  who  estimates  values  so 
justly  and  is  so  generous  with  His  rewards,  will  regard  these  two 
actions  very  differently.  A great  reward,  surely,  will  be  accorded 
to  habitual  renunciation,  scrupulously  practised  in  the  smallest 
detail  till  the  human  self  is  dead,  at  least  as  far  as  desire  is 
concerned.  We  can  safely  leave  it  to  God.  In  so  far  as  we  have 
given  ourselves  to  Him  through  renunciation  He  will  give 
Himself  to  us.  I will  say  no  more.  To  develop  this  idea  would 
only  weaken  it. 

O my  God,  how  strange  and  sudden  is  this  change  in  me  ! I 
shrank  from  self-denial  : it  seemed  to  me  the  hardest  rule  in  all  the 
Gospel  : I almost  taxed  it  with  tyranny,  and  now  it  seems  to  me 
most  just  and  reasonable  ; I love  it  and  long  for  it,  and  mean  to 
find  in  the  constant  practice  of  it  the  chief  happiness  of  my  life. 
Oh,  how  blind  I have  been  till  now  ! How  greatly  I misunderstood 
my  real  interests  when  I thought  that  renunciation  was  opposed 
to  my  happiness,  when  all  the  time  it  was  the  only  way  to  reach  it  ! 

Grant,  Lord,  that  I may  always  be  immovably  convinced  of  this 
truth,  and  that  it  may  henceforward  be  the  rule  and  foundation  of 
my  conduct.  To  be  happy  in  this  life  and  the  next  I must  practise 
renunciation.  As  ardently  as  I desire  to  be  happy  should  I also 
desire  to  deny  myself.  I am  now  resolved  to  do  this,  Lord  ; and 
from  this  moment  I will  take  the  work  in  hand  under  the  guidance 
of  Thy  grace.  Help  me,  sustain  me,  and  give  me  strength  to  per- 
severe unto  the  end.  Amen. 


LESSON  XIII 

THE  EIGHT  BEATITUDES 

Jesus  Christ,  seated  on  the  mountain-side,  begins  His  long 
address  to  the  people  by  enumerating  those  whom  He  regards 
as  blessed,  and  who  most  truly  are  so.1 

1 S.  Matt,  v,  3 et  seq. 
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Let  us  listen  to  Him  ; for  this  sermon  is  meant  for  us  all, 
whoever  we  may  be.  Nothing  concerns  us  so  closely  as  these 
opening  words,  and  the  one  who  speaks  deserves  our  confidence 
beyond  all  others.  With  divine  authority  He  expounds  to  us  the 
most  important  points  of  ethics  very  lucidly  and  simply,  and  in 
few  words,  unburdened  with  abstract  principles  or  arguments. 

Philosophers  in  all  ages  have  reasoned  about  happiness. 
They  felt  quite  competent  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  subject, 
since  they  made  it  their  business  to  teach  wisdom,  and  wisdom 
is  nothing  but  the  science  of  making  man  happy.  They  have 
never  succeeded,  however,  in  agreeing  on  the  subject  : one 
system  defines  happiness  in  one  way,  and  the  next  in  another 
way,  and  the  methods  they  have  recommended  for  attaining 
their  end  have  been  totally  opposed  to  one  another.  All  of  them 
have  put  forward  unpractical  systems  which  were  fundamentally 
false,  and  had  moreover  the  great  fault  of  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  masses,  as  though  the  majority  of  men  were  debarred 
from  happiness,  and  it  were  not  the  duty  of  a teacher  of  wisdom 
to  show  every  man  how  to  attain  his  end.  Nor  have  their  asser- 
tions ever  produced  any  fruit  ; they  have  degenerated  into 
disputes,  serving  only  to  provide  mental  exercises  for  schools 
and  men  of  letters,  and  never  supplying  either  the  learned  or 
the  ignorant  with  a rule  of  life.  These  professors  of  wisdom  have 
lacked  two  things  : enlightenment  with  which  to  convince, 
and  authority  with  which  to  persuade.  Jesus  Christ  alone,  in 
His  character  of  supreme  Reason,  combined  the  most  brilliant 
enlightenment  with  overwhelming  authority.  Thence  are 
derived  the  simplicity  and  force  of  His  sermon  ; He  is  illumi- 
nating and  at  the  same  time  persuasive  ; He  dominates  the 
mind,  and  wins  the  heart. 

Within  the  pale  of  Christianity  itself  the  world  has  its  own 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  happiness  : for  in  this  matter  everyone 
philosophises.  And  the  world’s  ideas  are  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  quite  certain  of  where  the  truth 
lies  we  need  only  compare  the  principle  followed  by  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  principle  followed  by  the  world,  in  judging  of  happiness. 
The  world  considers  happiness  entirely  as  it  affects  our  present 
life,  and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensible 
objects.  Jesus  Christ  considers  it  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  future 
life,  and  founds  it,  in  this  life,  on  the  use  of  those  means  which 
lead  us  to  eternal  joy.  And  further,  without  excluding  every 
kind  of  happiness  from  this  fleeting  life,  He  makes  it  consist  in 
a depth  of  peace  in  the  heart,  which  is  quite  independent  of  the 
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feelings  aroused  in  the  mind  by  the  body  and  external 
objects. 

Without  proceeding  to  consult  experience,  which  gives  the 
final  decision  in  this  matter,  let  us  ask  ourselves  which  of  these 
two  views  has  reason  on  its  side.  Is  it  the  view  which  places  the 
happiness  of  an  intelligent  and  free  being,  capable  of  virtue 
and  vice  and  manifestly  destined  for  immortality,  in  conditions 
that  are  fixed,  secure,  and  eternal  ; or  the  view  which  binds  up 
the  happiness  of  such  a being  with  a state  that  is  changeable, 
uncertain,  extremely  short-lived,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  a moment  ? Is  it  the  view  that  finds  happiness  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a supreme  Good  who  is  infinitely  above  mankind,  the 
knowledge  of  whom  fills  man's  mind  with  a rapture  of  adoration, 
and  the  love  of  whom  fills  his  heart  with  unspeakable  joy  ; or 
the  view  that  finds  it  in  the  possession  of  objects  which  are  very 
inferior  to  man,  and  cannot  satisfy  his  immense  desire  to  know 
and  to  love  ? Is  it  the  view  that  places  the  seat  of  happiness  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  whence  it  spreads  through  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and — so  far  as  is  possible — through  the  body 
that  is  united  to  the  soul  ; or  the  view  that  places  it  in  the 
imagination  and  emotions,  the  link  between  body  and  soul, 
thus  making  happiness  depend  on  the  bodily  organs  and  on  the 
possession  of  a good  constitution  ? Is  it  the  view,  finally,  which 
gives  peace  to  the  heart  even  in  this  life,  as  a pledge  of  happiness 
to  come  ; or  the  view  which  keeps  the  heart  always  disturbed, 
always  hungry,  and  offers  it  nothing  that  can  satisfy  it  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  ? Are  we  not  bound  to  confess  that 
truth  and  wisdom  are  on  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  lying  and 
madness  on  the  side  of  the  world  ? 

Having  come  to  this  general  conclusion,  which  no  fair  mind 
can  dispute,  we  will  consider  each  of  the  beatitudes  separately, 
and  compare  the  world’s  maxims  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  FIRST  BEATITUDE 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit , says  the  Saviour,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  poor  in  spirit,  that  is  to  say  the  poor  in  heart  and  affection, 
are  those  who,  even  if  possessing  riches,  are  not  attached  to 
them  and  use  them  rationally  ; or  those  who,  if  they  be  poor, 
do  not  desire  riches,  and  are  content  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
These  two  classes  of  the  poor  in  spirit  are  very  rare.  There  are 
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few  rich  people  whose  hearts  are  not  attached  to  their  wealth  ; 
and  there  are  few  poor  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  rich,  and  are 
not  led  by  that  wish  to  use  wrong  means  for  becoming  so. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  merely  from  a philosophical  point  of 
view  we  shall  see  that  those  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  refers  are 
undoubtedly  blessed. 

The  first  class  of  these  really  enjoy  their  wealth  and  are  not 
worried  by  it  ; they  are  its  masters  and  not  its  slaves  ; they 
possess  it  and  are  not  possessed  by  it.  They  take  sufficient  pains 
to  keep,  and  perhaps  increase  their  fortune,  but  they  are  quite 
free  from  anxiety,  and  if  they  have  losses  they  do  not  grieve 
over  them.  They  never  engage  in  lawsuits  if  they  can  avoid  it  ; 
they  are  never  guilty  of  injustice  ; they  are  liberal  and  generous, 
and  always  ready  to  relieve  the  needy  without  any  self-interested 
motives.  This  raises  them  to  a level  where  envy  and  its  poisoned 
arrows  cannot  reach  them  ; they  make  friends  for  themselves 
by  their  readiness  to  give  help,  and  the  poor  heap  blessings  upon 
them.  They  are  happy  themselves,  and  bring  happiness  to 
everyone  round  them. 

The  second  class  have  none  of  the  cares  inevitably  entailed 
by  great  possessions,  nor  any  large  losses  to  suffer  or  fear  ; they 
are  free  from  the  disquiet  of  unsatisfied  desires,  for  though  they 
have  but  little,  that  little  suffices  them.  Their  work  supplies 
them  with  frugal  and  wholesome  food,  and  in  satisfying  the 
primary  needs  of  nature  they  enjoy  an  amount  of  innocent 
pleasure  that  the  rich  man  never  feels  amid  all  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  his  life.  The  heathen  sages  thought  this  moderate 
kind  of  comfort  was  preferable  to  great  wealth,  and  they  give  a 
charming  picture  of  it  in  their  writings.  Their  description, 
however,  is  not  nearly  as  charming  as  the  reality. 

On  this  subject  even  people  of  the  world,  if  they  be  at  all 
thoughtful,  are  of  one  mind  : it  is  universally  felt  that  those  who 
use  riches  well,  or  know  how  to  do  without  them,  should  be  called 
happy. 

Their  happiness,  however,  is  seen  to  be  far  greater  when  we 
look  at  it  from  a Christian  point  of  view. 

The  hearts  of  both  these  classes  of  people,  being  detached 
from  earthly  possessions,  turn  entirely  to  those  of  heaven, 
which  they  enjoy  in  advance  ; for,  relying  on  the  promise  of 
Jesus  Christ,  they  know  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  assured 
to  them  if  they  preserve  their  state  of  detachment.  And  the 
happiness  that  is  derived  from  Christian  hope  can  never  fail  us 
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except  through  our  own  fault,  for  as  far  as  God  is  concerned  it 
is  built  on  a foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken.  ‘ This  heavenly 
and  eternal  kingdom  is  mine/  the  rich  man  who  is  poor  in 
spirit,  or  the  poor  man  who  is  contented  may  say  : ‘ it  is  mine  ; 
I have  been  especially  told  so  by  Jesus  Christ,  its  King  ; I 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it  unless  I should  wish  to  lose  it,  and 
God  forbid  that  I should  have  such  a fatal  idea  ; I trust  that  His 
goodness  will  preserve  me  from  it,  and  that  I shall  never  be  so 
mad  as  to  sacrifice  an  everlasting  possession  for  the  sake  of  goods 
that  perish.’ 

Any  Christian  who  thinks  thus,  and  cherishes  this  blessed 
hope,  and  lives  so  that  this  hope  will  not  be  vain  undoubtedly 
possesses  happiness  of  a supernatural  kind,  over  and  above  the 
other  kind  of  happiness  which  human  wisdom  allows  to  be  his. 

Still  happier,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  than  both  these 
classes  of  people,  are  those  whose  poverty  is  voluntary,  those 
who  have  followed  the  counsel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  order  to 
follow  Him  with  greater  freedom  have  renounced  all  that  they 
had,  and  taken  a vow  to  possess  no  worldly  goods.  These  have 
none  of  the  cares  involved  in  gaining  or  keeping  money  ; the 
house  that  shelters  them  provides  the  necessaries  of  life  ; one 
or  two  persons  are  responsible  for  the  needs  of  all.  There  is 
perfect  equality  among  them  in  this  respect,  and  since  the  ques- 
tion of  mine  and  thine  does  not  arise  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  being  one  in  heart  and  soul  like  the  early  Christians 
of  Jerusalem.  They  are  entirely  free  to  give  their  minds  to 
spiritual  things,  and  use  their  energies  in  the  service  of  their 
neighbour’s  soul  and  body.  If  they  be  filled  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  faithful  to  the  letter  of  their  calling  they  are  angels  on 
earth,  and  already  have  a share  in  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven, 
for  they  think  of  God  only,  see  God  only,  and  work  for  God  only. 
If  the  world  thinks  them  unhappy  it  is  because  it  does  not  know 
them,  and  because  their  type  of  happiness  is  not  within  its 
range. 

Blessed  are  the  rich,  says  the  man  of  the  world,  for  theirs  are 
the  goods  of  the  earth.  Even  if  this  blessedness  were  real  it 
could  only  belong  to  a small  number  of  people,  and  this  fact 
alone  plainly  proves  that  it  is  false.  For  happiness,  to  be  suitable 
to  mankind,  must  be  such  that  every  man  can  attain  to  it.  If 
the  majority  be  excluded  from  it,  it  is  not  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, but  the  happiness  of  birth,  respectability,  or  industry. 
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Now,  can  it  truly  be  said  that  the  rich  are  blessed  ? In  what 
does  their  happiness  consist  ? Is  it  in  the  full  satisfaction  of 
their  bodily  needs  ? It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  for  that.  And 
besides,  the  supplying  of  the  needs  of  the  body  is  no  happiness 
for  the  soul  ; it  is  merely  freedom  from  suffering,  or  at  most  it 
means  a condition  of  physical  well-being  which  enables  the  soul 
to  perform  functions  which  it  could  not  exercise  without  the 
body  ; the  happiness  of  the  soul  is  a thing  apart,  belonging  to  a 
higher  order,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  universe  cannot  buy  it. 
Does  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  then,  consist  in  the  number  of 
their  superfluous  comforts  ? But  those  comforts,  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  easily  do  without,  are,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
merely  artificial  needs  ; and  the  multiplication  of  needs,  which 
may  be  continued  indefinitely,  only  increases  a man’s  wretched- 
ness and  slavery.  A rich  man  is  far  more  dependent,  far  more 
the  slave  of  his  body  than  a poor  man,  and  in  that  respect  is 
far  more  to  be  pitied.  Does  his  happiness  consist,  then,  in  his 
power  to  enjoy  every  sort  of  pleasure  ? But  the  material  pleasures 
that  can  be  bought  with  gold  form  only  the  happiness  of  the  animal 
— if  indeed  an  animal  be  capable  of  happiness — and  give  no 
happiness  at  all  to  the  man.  Such  pleasures  never  satisfy  his 
appetite  ; they  only  irritate  it.  By  dint  of  indulging  in  them 
he  grows  disgusted  ; nothing  more  certainly  leads  to  boredom 
than  satiety.  And  moreover,  this  ill-regulated  and  excessive 
indulgence  brings  so  many  disastrous  consequences  on  body  and 
soul  alike  that  no  rational  person  can  imagine  happiness  to  lie  in 
sensual  pleasures.  All  the  sages  of  the  past  were  agreed  on  this 
point,  and  Plato  proved  the  truth  of  it.  And  yet  this  is  the 
very  best  side  of  riches. 

Let  us  look  now  at  their  other  side  : at  the  endless  labour 
required  to  amass  or  to  keep  them  ; at  the  lawsuits  undertaken 
against  those  who  dispute  them  ; at  the  ever-recurring  desires 
they  rouse,  and  the  constant  fear  of  losing  them  by  a thousand 
accidents  which  no  care  can  prevent  ; at  the  certainty  of  losing 
them  one  day  by  death  ; at  the  remorse  suffered  through  acquir- 
ing or  owning  property  unjustly,  and  the  necessity  of  restitution, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  face  ; at  the  terrors  of  the  future  life  which 
pursue  any  owner  of  ill-gotten  gains  in  whom  religion  is  not  dead  ; 
at  the  general  hatred  he  rouses  by  his  hardness  and  lack  of 
sympathy,  and  the  envy  that  his  self-indulgence,  luxury,  and 
display  inspire  in  his  social  inferiors, — and  at  how  much  else  ! 
If  we  consider  all  the  evils  that  accompany  or  result  from  large 
fortunes,  and  the  low,  degrading  vices  that  the  love  of  money 
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engenders  in  a man,  and  the  dangers  of  every  kind  that  threaten 
great  wealth  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  not  only 
that  riches  cannot  make  a man  happy,  but  that  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  his  unhappiness. 

As  for  the  faith  and  the  religious  practice  necessary  to  insure 
the  Christian’s  happiness  in  the  other  life,  we  all  know  that,  from 
this  point  of  view,  Jesus  Christ  regarded  the  rich  as  being  under 
a curse.  We  all  know  that  piety  is  incompatible  with  the  love 
of  riches,  and  that  those  who  possess  them  almost  invariably 
love  them. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  happiness 
of  the  individual,  both  as  a man  and  as  a Christian.  From  every 
point  of  view  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  they  suffer  incomparably  less  on  earth 
than  the  rich,  and  everything  combines  to  lessen  the  ills  of  this 
life  for  them. 

S.  Augustine,  when  expounding  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
took  the  poor  in  spirit  to  be  the  humble,  whose  spirit  and  heart 
are  not  inflated  with  pride. 

If  we  take  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  sense  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  humble  are  happier  than  the  proud.  The  soul 
has  no  more  cruel  torment  than  pride.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  virtue  that  brings  greater  happiness  than  humility.  I do 
not  wish  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  here,  lest  too  many  questions 
should  be  brought  together  under  one  head. 


THE  SECOND  BEATITUDE 

The  second  beatitude  is  this  : Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  possess  the  land. 

The  meekness  of  which  Jesus  Christ  speaks  here  is  not  the 
meekness  of  temperament  that  is  born  in  a person,  and  may  be 
cultivated  by  education.  That,  it  is  true,  is  a fine  quality  in  a 
soul,  and  one  that  is  more  agreeable  than  any  other  in  social 
intercourse,  for  everyone  likes  living  with  a gentle  person, 
provided  that  gentleness  does  not  degenerate  into  softness  and 
insipidity.  But  the  meekness  of  which  the  Gospel  speaks  is  a 
supernatural  virtue,  which  has  the  love  of  God  and  of  one’s 
neighbour  for  its  foundation  and  its  motive-power,  and  which  is 
acquired  with  the  help  of  grace  by  continual  effort  and  self- 
restraint.  Those  who  have  naturally  meek  characters  are 
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usually  less  able  to  acquire  this  virtue  than  àome  who  are  more 
eager  and  impatient,  because  natural  meekness  generally  appears 
in  conjunction  with  weakness,  which  prevents  the  soul  from  doing 
violence  to  itself,  as  may  on  occasion  be  necessary.  In  such  a 
case  the  person  may  appear  meek,  and  may  yield  and  be  for- 
bearing because  he  or  she  has  not  the  strength  to  resist  and 
repel  an  attack.  Supernatural  meekness  consists  in  bearing 
with  the  faults  of  others,  in  enduring  insults,  injustices,  and  other 
affronts  without  irritation  or  impatience  or  outbursts  of  com- 
plaint and  protest,  in  bearing  no  malice  nor  rancour,  and  in 
sincere  forgiveness. 

Meek  souls  shall  possess  the  land. 

They  shall  inherit  that  land  of  the  living  from  whence  death, 
both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  is  banished  for  ever.  It  will  be 
their  inheritance  because  Christian  meekness  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a whole  train  of  other  virtues,  and  because  it  cannot 
be  practised  constantly  to  the  fullest  extent  unless  grace  reigns 
in  the  heart.  Should  it  even  happen  that  a soul  of  this  nature 
were  to  fall  into  some  serious  sin  God  would  make  haste  to  help 
it,  for  meekness  is  very  pleasing  to  Him  : He  would  lift  up  the 
soul  again  and  not  let  it  ,die  in  sin.  This  is  why  the  Psalmist 
said  so  confidently  to  God  : Lord,  remember  David  and  all  his 
meekness.  Essential  happiness,  then,  is  assured  to  the  meek, 
and  no  more  is  needed  to  confirm  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  let  us  carry  the  inquiry  further,  and  see  whether  the  soul 
that  is  meek  on  principle  enjoys,  as  well,  the  happiness  which  is 
possible  in  this  life. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  our  neighbour  from  having 
certain  faults,  which  are  often,  perhaps,  very  inconvenient  to  us  ; 
nor  possible  to  avoid  correcting  them  sometimes,  or  even  rebuking 
him.  Yet  the  neighbour  may  be  one  with  whom  we  have  to  live, 
— a father,  mother,  husband,  brother,  sister,  master  or  mistress, 
our  child  or  even  our  servant,  or  someone  else  whom  we  cannot 
avoid  seeing  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  various  reasons  and 
interests.  How  are  we  to  be  happy  in  such  a position,  which  is  of 
daily  occurrence  and  sometimes  lasts  for  a lifetime,  and  con- 
stantly gives  rise  to  occasions  for  impatience,  unless  the  virtue 
of  meekness  should  come  to  our  aid  ? This  virtue  does  not,  I 
confess,  prevent  a man  from  suffering  at  first  ; but  continued 
self-restraint  will  enable  him  gradually  to  subdue  his  feelings 
of  irritation  and  revolt  ; and  in  the  end  he  will  almost  cease  to 
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be  conscious  of  any  emotion  at  all.  He  lives  in  a state  of  habitual 
peace,  which  no  turmoil,  nor  quarrels,  nor  irritation,  nor  even 
passions  can  upset.  Is  not  this  being  happy  ? 

Everyone  in  the  world  is  liable  to  bad  treatment,  in  the  form 
of  insult  or  some  kind  of  injustice.  To  avoid  it  a man  must  hold 
himself  aloof  from  the  life  of  affairs,  and  have  no  business  to 
transact  with  anyone.  If,  then,  he  should  be  insultingly  addressed, 
or  wrongly  treated,  or  robbed  of  his  rights,  or  pushed  into  an 
unjust  lawsuit,  what  would  become  of  him  if  he  had  no  meekness 
in  his  character  ? That  virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  would  enable 
him  to  endure  it  all  patiently,  to  forgive  sincerely,  to  make 
every  effort  for  conciliation,  to  yield  his  rights  and  to  abstain 
from  unjust  proceedings  for  love  of  peace.  Is  not  that,  too,  being 
happy  ? Is  the  man  who  meets  with  no  opposition,  suffers  no 
insult,  and  endures  no  wrong  any  happier  ? Certainly  not  ; for, 
while  the  latter  has  more  external  tranquillity,  he  is  without  the 
advantage  of  practising  the  most  comforting  of  virtues  and 
proving  to  himself  that  it  is  so  ; and  he  is  deprived  of  the  spiritual 
graces  with  which  God  rewards  those  who  do  violence  to  them- 
selves. Peace  of  heart  is  the  only  happiness  in  life.  It  can  always 
be  secured  by  means  of  meekness,  and  is  unattainable  without 
it.  All  the  evidence  points  in  that  direction. 

And  is  there  any  surer  way  of  winning  hearts  ? To  quote  an 
example  known  to  all  the  world,  was  it  not  on  account  of  his 
incomparable  gentleness  that  S.  Francis  de  Sales  was  the  most 
lovable  and  most  deeply  loved  man  of  his  century  ? Here  again, 
then,  meekness  is  blessed.  The  meek  are  blessed  because  they 
will  possess  the  land  of  the  living,  because  their  hearts  will 
always  be  at  peace,  because  they  will  live  in  unity  with  their 
neighbour,  and  because  they  will  be  beloved  by  God  and  man 
alike. 

The  world  does  not  dare  to  say  : Blessed  are  they  that  are 
not  meek,  that  bear  with  nothing  and  pardon  nothing.  It  is 
quite  conscious  that  such  language  would  be  altogether  false 
and  absurd.  But  it  does  say  that  we  should  not  always  be  so 
indulgent  to  the  faults  of  others  ; that  it  is  a good  thing  some- 
times to  make  them  aware  of  their  faults,  provided  there  be  no 
lack  of  consideration  or  politeness  ; that  one  should  be  able  to 
make  oneself  respected  and  feared,  and  let  no  one  tread  on  ones 
toes, — to  use  the  world’s  own  expression  ; that  one  should  resent 
an  insult  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  its  repetition  ; that  one 
should  stand  up  for  one’s  rights,  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
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disregarded  in  the  smallest  degree.  These  are  the  maxims  of  the 
world,  which  follows  them  only  too  faithfully  in  practice.  They 
are  greatly  opposed  to  Christian  meekness. 

Do  they  make  a man  happy  ? I ask  the  world  to  judge. 

As  regards  the  most  important  point,  namely  the  happiness 
of  the  next  life,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  be  renouncing  all  hope 
of  it,  or  nearly  all  hope,  if  we  take  these  maxims  as  our  rule  of 
conduct.  For  it  is  impossible  that  haughtiness,  intolerance  of 
faults  in  others,  jealousy  about  rights,  excessive  resentment  of 
insult,  and  determination  to  repel  injustice  should  fail  to  result 
in  sins  of  considerable  and  even  extreme  gravity,  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  sin  for  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  penitent.  Nearly 
always,  therefore,  the  man  who  turns  his  back  on  Christian 
meekness  is  hopelessly  lost. 

Nor  does  this  attitude  even  ensure  happiness  in  the  present 
life.  Far  from  it.  Go  into  any  house  where  this  virtue  is  neither 
recognised  nor  practised,  and  see  whether  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  father,  mother,  and  children,  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  the  employers  and  servants  contribute  to  each  other’s  happi- 
ness. Politeness,  self-interest,  and  fear  sometimes  save  appear- 
ances ; but  under  the  surface  the  suffering  is  all  the  greater. 
What  peace  is  there  for  a man  who  is  surly,  proud,  spiteful, 
and  vindictive,  and  cannot  overlook  the  smallest  shadow  of  an 
affront  ? He  may  make  no  attack,  possibly,  but  he  is  always 
in  a state  of  defence  ; at  the  slightest  word  he  has  an  answer 
ready,  and  if  the  other  party  should  fail  to  give  way  and  apologise 
he  carries  the  matter  to  all  lengths.  And  what  are  his  feelings 
while  this  is  going  on  ? All  agitation,  rage,  and  fury  ! He  loses 
his  appetite  and  his  sleep  ; he  cannot  rest  till  he  has  taken  his 
revenge  or  his  wrath  has  been  appeased  by  an  apology.  Perhaps 
even  then  he  will  never  really  forgive  ; that  is  to  say  he  will 
cherish  in  his  heart  a poison  that  will  be  the  torment  of  his  life. 
Matters  will  be  still  worse  if,  with  all  this  longing  for  revenge, 
he  should  be  unable  to  obtain  it. 

As  for  those  who  are  ruthless  in  upholding  their  rights  by  the 
stern  methods  of  the  law,  who  know  nothing  of  compromise  or 
conciliation,  and  are  always  ready  to  bring  an  action  or  proceed 
with  one,  they  certainly  never  are  and  never  can  be  happy. 

The  world  has  exiled  Christian  meekness  from  all  its  habita- 
tions. For  this  it  is  punished,  and  will  some  day  be  punished 
far  more  heavily.  Would  that  it  could  be  persuaded  to  disobey 
the  maxims  that  ruin  its  happiness,  and  submit  to  the  divine 
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Lawgiver.  By  Him  this  place  of  divisions,  quarrels,  hatred  and 
revenge — this  foretaste  of  hell — would  be  turned  into  the  home 
of  charity,  mutual  help,  love,  and  goodwill, — an  earthly  paradise. 


THE  THIRD  BEATITUDE 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

By  those  that  mourn  we  must  understand  two  classes  of 
persons  : Christians  who  have  unfortunately  displeased  God, 
but  return  to  Him  in  genuine  horror  of  their  sins,  and  after  making 
reparation  devote  the  rest  of  their  days  to  penitence  ; and  the 
pure,  innocent  souls  who  leave  the  world’s  false  pleasures  in 
their  youth  for  a life  of  serious  self-denial,  devoted  to  religious 
practices.  These  are  constantly  mourning  for  their  own  short- 
comings, and  grieving  because  God  is  unfaithfully  served  and 
often  displeased,  and  because  so  many  of  their  fellow-creatures 
choose  the  road  to  perdition. 

Jesus  Christ  tells  us  that  these  persons  are  blessed  because 
consolation  awaits  them, — a kind  of  consolation  that  will  be 
permanent  and  deep,  will  disperse  all  their  sorrows  and  never 
pass  away.  You  shall  lament  and  weep,  He  says  in  another  place 
to  His  disciples,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice  ; . . . but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy  . . . and  your  joy  no  man  shall  take  from 
you.1  David  describes  the  true  servants  of  God  in  this  mortal 
life  as  husbandmen  sowing  their  fields  with  toil  and  tears,  but 
returning  at  harvest-time  to  gather  up  their  sheaves  and  bear 
them  home.2  God  Himself  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  His  elect,  and  death  shall  be  no  more.  Nor  mourning,  nor  crying, 
nor  sorrow  shall  be  any  more  : for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away,z  and  God  will  create  new  conditions  for  them,  wherein 
everything  shall  be  good,  without  any  shadow  of  evil. 

Is  it  the  case,  then,  that  His  friends  receive  no  consolation 
on  earth  ? Far  from  it  : their  consolations  are  of  a much  higher 
order  than  any  that  the  world  can  give.  Otherwise,  why  should 
their  hearts  be  always  full  of  peace  and  their  faces  always 
serene  ? Why  did  S.  Paul  declare  that  his  joy  was  abounding 
amid  all  his  tribulations  ? Why  did  he  say  that  the  God  of  all 
consolation  fortified  him  in  his  sufferings  to  such  a degree  that 
he  was  able  to  console  others  in  their  trials  ? This  Apostle  had 
not  only  completely  cut  himself  off  from  worldly  pleasures,  but 
1 S.  John  xvi,  20.  a Ps.  cxxv.  8 Apoc.  xxi. 
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was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  ; his  whole  life 
was  made  up  of  labours,  perils,  and  crosses  of  every  kind  ; he 
looked  for  no  sort  of  relief  from  his  fellow-creatures  ; he  even 
sought  none  from  God,  counting  it  joy  to  suffer  for  His  sake  ; 
and  yet  so  great  was  the  support,  so  potent  was  the  consolation 
that  came  to  him  from  above,  that  he  poured  out  the  abundance 
of  his  overflowing  joy  for  the  comfort  of  the  faithful  in  their 
sorrows.  S.  Francis  Xavier,  too,  in  the  midst  of  his  apostolic 
labours,  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  sweetness  of  the  divine 
consolation  that  he  cried  : ‘ Enough,  Lord,  enough  ! My  weak- 
ness can  bear  no  more.’  Indeed,  there  has  never  been  a single 
saint,  nor  a single  truly  spiritual  person  who  was  willing,  I will 
not  say  to  exchange  the  efforts  and  trials  of  the  devout  life  for 
the  empty  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  who  even  wished  that 
God  would  lessen  them,  or  failed  to  retract  the  murmurs  that 
nature  occasionally  allowed  to  escape.  This  fact  is  verified  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  saints.  It  seems,  then,  that  their  sufferings 
were  not  unconsoled,  and  that  they  rose  above  them  by  the 
help  of  some  divine  power. 

Moreover,  I can  call  converted  sinners  to  witness  that  the 
tears  of  penitence  are  infinitely  sweeter  than  all  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  the  world.  And  if  tears  of  penitence  be  so  sweet, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  tears  of  love  ? 

To  the  man  of  the  world  all  this  is  incredible,  because  he  has 
never  felt  anything  like  it,  and  cannot  even  form  an  idea  of  it. 
But  there  is  no  sense  in  asking  his  opinion  on  such  a matter. 
He  cannot  himself  think  it  of  any  value,  and  if  he  be  at  all  just 
he  must  admit  that  he  should  not  be  consulted  on  the  subject, 
since  he  has  no  experience  and  has  never  made  it  his  business  to 
acquire  any.  For  the  world  says  always  : Blessed  are  those 
that  laugh  ! Blessed  are  those  who  enjoy  life’s  pleasures,  and 
have  the  skill  and  the  means  to  vary  and  multiply  them  ! 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Gospel,  by  the  mouth  of  eternal 
Truth,  pronounces  a contrary  opinion.  Woe  to  you  that  now 
laugh,  said  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  your  consolation  here.  You 
shall  mourn  and  weep 1 one  day,  and  your  tears  shall  not  be  dried, 
and  nothing  shall  soften  their  bitterness.  They  shut  their  ears 
to  the  terrible  menace  of  eternal  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
and  contrive  to  forget  it  ; but  the  time  is  drawing  nearer  none 
the  less,  and  when  it  comes  their  j oy  will  be  changed  into  profound, 
irremediable  grief. 


1 S.  Luke  vi,  24  et  seq. 
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In  the  second  place,  is  this  joy  by  which  they  set  such  store 
a real  joy  ? Does  it  reach  the  depths  of  the  soul,  or  stay  on  the 
surface  ? Is  it  a joy  that  reason  can  endorse,  a joy  that  gives  a 
man  a calm  mind  and  leaves  him  free  to  use  all  his  intellectual 
faculties  ? Is  it  unmixed  with  vexations  ? Is  it  durable,  and 
does  it  save  the  mind  from  boredom,  that  poison  of  human  life  ? 
Those  who  value  earthly  joy  should  reflect  seriously  upon  its 
nature,  and  the  effects  it  produces  in  their  soul,  and  then  answer 
these  questions  honestly.  If  their  joy  be  not  such  as  I have 
depicted,  pure  reason  will  have  none  of  it,  and  will  not  admit 
that  happiness  can  come  of  it. 

After  all,  what  gives  rise  to  it  ? 

The  passions,  perhaps.  But  all  the  philosophers,  including 
even  Epicurus,  agreed  that  the  passions  were  altogether  hostile 
to  wisdom,  without  which  no  happiness  can  exist.  The  passions 
are  shameful  ; a man  hides  them  from  himself,  and  can  he 
found  his  happiness  on  a thing  that  gives  him  shame  ? The 
passions  are  unregulated  and  disorderly  ; and  can  happiness  be 
found  outside  the  pale  of  law  and  order  ? Finally,  the  passions 
are  gloomy  : there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  devour  and 
consume  the  soul  that  it  obsesses  ; not  one  by  which  a man,  on 
reflection,  does  not  hate  to  be  held  captive,  and  from  which  he 
does  not  ardently  long  to  be  delivered.  We  can  disregard  the 
passions,  then,  and  not  attempt  to  find  in  them  the  happiness 
with  which  they  are  incompatible. 

What  are  the  world’s  other  pleasures  ? Card-playing  perhaps  : 
but  the  world  has  perverted  its  nature  and  aim.  It  is  no  longer 
a diversion,  but  a serious  occupation,  which  keeps  the  mind  on 
the  strain  and  agitates  the  heart  with  conflicting  emotions. 
It  is  a bait  for  cupidity,  a trade  in  self-interest,  a battle  in  which 
the  two  sides  pit  their  wits,  and  sometimes  their  dishonesty, 
against  one  another  ; a tempting  of  chance,  in  which  the  player’s 
fortune  is  always  in  danger,  and  the  pleasure  of  winning  is 
perpetually  counterbalanced  by  the  vexation  of  losing  ; a lottery 
in  which  chance  keeps  a man  hanging  between  fear  and  hope, 
making  him  risk  more  and  more  in  the  effort  to  regain  what  he  has 
lost  and  finally  ruin  himself  in  his  craving  for  riches  ; a stormy 
! sea,  where  one  wave  lifts  you  up  and  another  plunges  you  down, 
where  one  gust  of  wind  propels  you  in  one  direction  and  the  next 
flings  you  in  another,  and  you  are  always  threatened  with  ship- 
wreck. The  gambler,  whether  he  be  gaining  or  losing,  puts  a 
good  face  on  the  matter  ; but  if  you  could  read  his  soul  you  would 
see  it  racked  by  the  most  violent  passions.  In  itself  gambling  is 
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a form  of  torture  ; and  its  consequences  injure  a man’s  health, 
upset  his  whole  life,  and  may  reduce  or  expose  him  to  destitution. 
Do  you  call  this  pleasure  ? 

There  are  banquets,  too, — the  serious,  boring,  conventional, 
gloomy,  cheerless  dinners  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  They 
eat,  they  drink,  and  they  fall  silent  : there  is  rarely  any  freedom 
in  their  conversation,  because  they  are  watched  by  those  who 
wait  on  them.  As  for  the  delicate  dishes  and  fine  wines,  the 
diners  are  quite  accustomed  to  them  and  merely  grow  increasingly 
hard  to  please.  A good  appetite  is  the  best  sauce,  combined  with 
the  good  digestion  which  is  found  in  the  house  of  the  poor  man, 
who  lives  frugally  on  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  oftener  than  in 
that  of  the  rich  man,  who  eats  without  being  hungry,  and  whose 
digestion  is  ruined  by  over-eating.  If  eating  be  a pleasure 
worthy  of  a man’s  attention  it  is  not  enjoyed  the  most  by  fasti- 
dious opulence.  As  for  the  excesses,  the  debauchery  and  drunken- 
ness which  may  accompany  the  meals  of  the  voluptuary,  would 
any  decent,  sensible  man  call  them  pleasure  ? Surely  anyone 
who  gives  them  this  name  must  be  demented  by  intemperance. 

Play-going  remains  to  be  considered  : the  theatres  that  people 
enter  so  eagerly  and  leave  with  such  a sense  of  dissatisfaction 
and  fatigue.  The  representation  of  fierce  passions  only  revives 
our  own,  and  the  mind  is  more  intent  on  itself  than  on  the  stage. 
Violent  emotions  succeed  one  another  so  quickly  that  they  pro- 
duce fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  the  finest  play  in  the  world 
would  not  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience  if  it  were  a little 
too  long.  A comedy  causes  laughter,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a con- 
vulsive sort  of  laughter,  aroused  by  the  unexpected,  and  liable 
to  become  wearisome  if  it  be  overdone.  A laugh  of  this  kind, 
mechanically  produced,  is  not  the  effect  of  joy  in  any  real  sense. 
It  is  no  indication  of  the  soul’s  content  and  serenity.  It  robs 
you  for  the  time  of  your  reflective  powers  and  your  self-possession, 
and  when  it  ceases  you  sink  back  into  your  usual  state  of  care 
and  melancholy. 

Such  are  the  principal  amusements  of  the  world.  Do  they 
produce  happy  people  ? Has  anyone  ever  even  dreamed  of 
finding  happiness  in  them  ? 

No,  indeed  ; at  most  they  are  no  more  than  a momentary 
diversion  from  the  cares  that  beset  the  worldly.  The  constant 
need  of  them  felt  by  men  and  women  of  the  world  only  proves 
that  these  find  life  a burden,  that  they  are  habitually  unhappy, 
and  that  their  one  desire  is  to  be  taken  out  of  themselves.  What 
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do  they  gain,  however,  by  losing  themselves  in  this  swift  succes- 
sion of  sham  pleasures  ? They  cut  themselves  off  from  all 
possibility  of  reflection,  their  only  chance  of  escape  from  their 
wretched  condition.  Remedies  of  this  kind,  which  have  no  object 
but  to  prevent  a man  from  looking  into  his  own  heart,  imply  that 
he  finds  himself  difficult  to  live  with,  that  he  is  devoured  by 
inward  boredom,  and  is  driven  to  seek  distraction  in  material 
things.  These  are  no  better  than  dangerous  palliatives,  which 
keep  the  pain  at  bay  for  a time,  but  make  it  worse  in  the  end, 
and  harder  to  bear.  I am  only  saying  what  everyone’s  heart  will 
confirm. 

It  seems  a correct  conclusion,  then,  that  the  man  who  cannot 
live  without  pleasures  of  this  sort  is  unhappy  for  that  very  reason, 
and  that  the  use  of  them  makes  him  more  so,  until  in  the  end 
they  lose  their  effect  altogether. 

True  Christians  have  no  need  for  such  remedies,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  enjoy  their  own  company  is  an  infallible  sign  that  they 
are  happy. 

They  abstain  from  worldly  pleasures  on  principle,  to  begin 
with,  and  God  amply  compensates  them  for  the  light  sacrifice. 
They  soon  see  that  they  have  lost  nothing,  and  that  in  the  place 
of  superficial  pleasure  they  have  gained  a deep-seated  sort  of 
j°y>  a gentle,  quiet,  habitual  kind  of  gaiety,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  solid  piety.  They  are  not  altogether  debarred  from  moderate 
amusements  ; they  enjoy  them  all  the  more  because  their 
consciences  are  clear,  and  because,  while  they  are  amusing 
themselves,  they  never  lose  their  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God. 

There  are  some  who  will  find  it  incredible,  but  it  is  a fact  that 
the  truest  joy,  the  innocent,  pure  joy  that  gives  the  soul  renewed 
strength  for  the  better  service  of  God  and  the  better  practice 
of  meditation  and  penitence,  is  to  be  found  among  those  who  are 
absolutely  separated  from  the  world  in  the  most  austere  religious 
communities.  It  is  there  that  laughter  is  the  heartiest,  because 
it  is  the  heart  that  laughs.  The  least  trifle  may  be  its  cause.  It 
is  so  natural,  and  demonstrates  such  deep,  inward  peace  that 
visitors  from  the  outside  world,  when  they  see  it,  are  not  only 
astonished,  but  envious  and  jealous.  I must  record  this  for  the 
glory  of  God  : I have  never  seen  anyone  laugh  so  heartily  as  one 
who  was  enduring  the  most  terrible  spiritual  trials,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  severest  self-discipline,  but  who,  in  the  intervals 
between  fierce  temptations,  was  gaiety  itself.  Truly  that  soul, 
with  whom  I long  had  the  happiness  of  frequent  intercourse, 
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proved  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  her  Spouse  : 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  ! Never 
was  a human  life  harder  or  more  grievous  for  nature  to  bear, 
through  the  number,  the  persistence,  and  the  duration  of  the 
trials  and  humiliations  that  filled  it  ; and  yet  there  was  never 
a spiritual  life  more  gay,  more  serene,  more  overflowing  with 
that  celestial  joy  which  is  shared  by  all  who  see  it. 


THE  FOURTH  BEATITUDE 

Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they  shall 
have  their  fill. 

This  is  the  fourth  beatitude. 

The  soul,  like  the  body,  requires  nourishment  ; it  has  its  own 
hunger  and  thirst,  which  are  keener  than  those  of  the  body, 
and  are  acutely  felt  whenever  the  soul  retires  into  itself.  The 
cause  of  this  need  is  that  the  soul  is  not  sufficient  to  itself,  for 
none  is  so  except  God.  Now  it  is  not  every  kind  of  food  that  can 
appease  this  hunger  and  thirst  : it  must  be  food  appropriate 
to  the  soul’s  nature,  and  proportionate  to  the  immensity  of  its 
desires.  Its  two  principal  faculties  being  understanding  and  will, 
its  two  chief  desires  are  to  know  and  to  love  : these  are  without 
limits,  and  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  an  object  that  is  infinite. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  soul  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  finite  ; 
wherever  it  sees  a limit  it  goes  beyond  it,  being  unable  to  endure 
any  bounds  to  its  knowledge  or  its  love.  Thus,  since  there  is 
no  infinite  object  except  God,  He  is  the  soul’s  only  nourishment, 
the  only  food  that  can  satisfy  its  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  present  life  is  not  the  state  in  which  it  can  be  completely 
satisfied  ; that  is  reserved  for  the  future  life. 

But  in  this  world  it  ought  to  aim  at  gaining  that  eternal 
satisfaction  in  the  future.  Jesus  Christ  points  out  the  means 
of  doing  so  in  these  words  : Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  justice.  By  justice  He  means  holiness  and  the  whole 
series  of  virtues  that  compose  it.  For  only  holiness  can  bring 
us  near  to  God,  who  is  holy  in  His  essence  and  cannot  be  united 
to  anything  that  is  not  so.  To  be  happy,  then,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Christian  should  desire  to  be  holy,  and  make  every 
effort  to  become  so.  The  more  he  is  devoured  by  that  hunger 
and  thirst  the  more  he  will  one  day  be  satisfied.  God,  to  whom 
he  has  desired  to  be  united,  God,  to  whom  he  has  been  ever 
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drawing  nearer,  through  his  thoughts,  his  love,  and  his  good 
works,  will  consummate  that  union  of  faith  and  longing  by 
another,  a closer,  and  a more  intimate  union  : He  will  bid  him 
enter  into  His  own  joy,  and  share  with  Him  His  everlasting  bliss. 
Then  all  hunger,  all  thirst,  and  all  desire  will  cease.  The  soul 
will  possess  the  Sovereign  Good,  and  will  be  assured  of  possessing 
Him  for  ever. 

I shall  be  satisfied,  cried  the  Prophet-King,  when  Thy  glory 
shall  appear.1  Thy  elect,  he  says  in  another  place,  shall  be  in- 
ebriated with  the  plenty  of  Thy  house  ; and  Thou  shalt  make  them 
drink  of  the  torrent  of  Thy  pleasure,  for  with  Thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life,  and  in  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.2  Our  soul  aspires  to 
know,  and  the  divine  light  will  shine  out  before  her,  opening  to 
her  an  infinite  treasury  of  varied  knowledge,  all  centering  in 
itself  ; she  will  see  there  enough  to  content  the  vastest  intellect, 
and  enough  to  admire  for  centuries  of  centuries.  Our  soul  is 
hungry  to  possess,  and  God  will  display  before  her  all  the  splen- 
dours of  His  possessions  ; He  will  lavish  them  upon  her  ; He 
will  pour  out  upon  her  an  endless  stream  of  the  purest  delights. 
She  will  be  happy,  therefore,  and  happy  always,  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  her  being. 

But  in  this  life,  surely,  say  the  worldly,  this  hunger  and  thirst 
are  a torment  to  the  soul  ! Does  not  God  demand  the  performance 
of  painful  duties,  as  the  means  of  attaining  holiness  ? And 
surely  every  duty  that  has  to  be  fulfilled  is  in  itself 
an  obstacle  to  present  happiness,  seeing  that  it  hampers 
liberty. 

This  is  the  point  of  view,  not  only  of  the  worldly,  but  also  of 
imperfect  Christians.  Both  classes  of  people  blaspheme  things 
of  which  they  know  nothing. 

The  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice  are  not  and  cannot  be  a 
torment  to  a soul  guided  by  pure  reason,  and  enlightened  and 
inspired  by  grace.  For  such  a soul,  in  its  inmost  depths,  has  an 
innate  respect,  esteem,  and  love  for  everything  that  is  good, 
just,  holy,  and  conformed  to  order.  These  initial  germs,  planted 
by  the  Creator  in  the  soul,  are  developed  by  grace,  which  in- 
creases knowledge,  stirs  up  the  will  to  practise  the  principles 
that  it  approves  and  loves,  and  gives  it  the  strength  to  overcome 
everything  in  itself  which  opposes  those  principles. 

The  duties  that  God  demands  of  man  to  raise  him  to  holiness 
are  not  at  all  painful  in  themselves.  It  is  the  resistance  of 
1 Ps.  xvi.  2 Ps.  xxxv. 
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corrupt  nature  that  makes  them  hard.  But  grace,  when  once  a 
man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  its  leading,  gradually 
smoothes  down  the  difficulties,  which  the  force  of  good  habits 
will  almost  entirely  remove.  For  the  rest,  it  is  absolutely  untrue 
that  every  duty  is  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  present  happiness  for  a 
reasonable  being,  whose  reason  alone  shows  him  the  necessity 
of  these  duties.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by  fulfilling  them 
that  he  can  make  his  present  condition  happy  ; it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  neglect  them  without  becoming  unhappy,  owing 
to  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience.  Nor  is  it  any  truer  to  say 
that  duty  hampers  liberty.  Freedom  is  given  to  us  only  that  we 
may  do  good  and  choose  the  good  voluntarily,  because  otherwise 
no  action  would  be  morally  virtuous  or  deserving  of  reward. 
When  we  make  our  freedom  subordinate  to  duty  we  are  fulfilling 
its  destiny  ; instead  of  contracting  it  we  are  giving  it  scope  ; 
instead  of  imprisoning  it  we  are  relaxing  its  bonds.  To  be  free 
is  not  to  do  whatever  we  like,  but  to  do  whatever  is  right,  having 
the  power  to  leave  it  undone  : to  keep  our  freedom  subject  to 
the  immutable  rule  of  order  is  to  put  it  to  its  right  use,  and 
thereby  secure  happiness. 

This  kind  of  happiness,  then,  begins  in  this  life  with  the  hunger 
and  thirst  for  justice,  or  holiness,  and  will  be  perfected  in  heaven 
by  our  indissoluble  union  with  God,  who  is  holiness  itself.  While 
we  can  be  fully  satisfied  only  in  the  next  life,  however,  we  can 
do  much  to  appease  our  hunger  on  earth  by  the  accomplishment 
of  our  duties.  The  hunger  is  always  apparent,  indeed  ; we  are 
never  without  it  ; but  the  feeling  is  not  unwelcome  to  those  who 
crave  to  satisfy  it,  and  the  Christian  soul  would  even  be  really 
grieved  to  be  without  it.  It  would  seem  to  a Christian  that  he 
must  be  dead  to  all  goodness,  and  to  grace,  the  life-principle  of 
all  goodness  : he  accounts  himself  happy,  and  really  is  happy, 
only  in  so  far  as  he  loves  and  strives  for  virtue  and  hungers  to 
practise  it.  It  is  happiness  by  anticipation  to  know,  love,  and 
serve  on  earth  the  God  whose  presence  and  love  will  make  our 
eternal  bliss. 

The  world  is  very  greatly  mistaken,  then,  in  taking  those  to 
be  unhappy  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  supernatural  possessions, — 
benefits  which  it  regards  as  purely  imaginary,  because  they  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  touched,  as  though  the  beneficent  properties 
of  a spiritual  substance  could  possibly  be  apparent  to  the  senses. 
The  world  pronounces  those  to  be  happy  who  are  surfeited  with 
riches,  honours,  and  pleasures  ; and  considers  therefore  that  these 
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are  the  benefits — the  only  kind  it  believes  to  be  real  and  solid — 
to  which  the  soul  should  direct  its  hunger  and  thirst. 

But  in  the  first  place  it  is  a constant  experience  that  the 
ambitious,  the  avaricious,  and  the  sensual  are  never  satisfied  ; 
they  always  crave  for  more  than  they  have,  and  consequently 
are  always  aspiring  to  be  happy,  but  never  being  so.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  those  benefits  are  by  nature  inferior  to  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  their  possession  cannot  perfect  it  : on  the  contrary 
it  defiles  and  degrades  it.  Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  law  that 
nothing  which  does  not  tend  to  perfect  the  soul  can  contribute 
to  its  happiness,  and  that  everything  which  soils  and  degrades 
it  has  a direct  tendency  to  make  it  unhappy.  This  is  because 
the  soul’s  perfection  is  the  condition  nearest  to  its  happiness,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  is  the  moral  cause.  Good  and  happy,  bad  and 
unhappy,  are  ideas  that  hang  together  : in  each  case  the  one  is 
dependent  and  consequent  on  the  other.  Pagan  philosophy 
took  this  truth  into  account,  and  Socrates  always  makes  it  the 
basis  of  his  reasoning. 

Moreover,  wealth,  honours,  and  pleasures  only  act  upon  the 
senses  and  the  imagination,  and  the  happiness  of  an  intelligent 
being  cannot  consist  of  sensations  nor  of  the  phantoms  of  the 
imagination  ; he  must  have  something  more  to  content  his  two 
chief  faculties,  understanding  and  will.  This  is  why  a man  who 
fondly  thinks  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for  when  he 
possesses  a certain  income,  or  pleasure,  or  rank,  or  honour, 
becomes  aware  of  his  illusion  as  soon  as  his  object  is  attained. 
But  instead  of  being  cured  of  his  mistake  he  forms  new  desires, 
and  pursues  new  objects  of  the  same  nature,  hoping  always  to 
find  in  these  what  he  failed  to  find  in  the  others.  He  perseveres 
in  this  course  until  his  death,  when  he  is  sadly  and  vainly  un- 
deceived. It  will  be  said  that  these  truths  are  so  well  known  as 
to  be  trite  : so  they  are,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their  importance, 
there  are  very  few  who  rule  their  conduct  by  them. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  worth  of  a happiness  that  so 
many  people  contend  for  and  so  few  achieve  ? Of  what  good  is  a 
happiness  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  human  race  are 
forced  to  renounce,  by  their  circumstances  alone  ? Of  what  good 
is  a happiness  that  secures  neither  joy  nor  health,  that  causes 
neither  pleasure  nor  interest  if  anything  be  wrong  with  the  body 
or  soul,  that  vanishes  before  the  smallest  trouble  of  the  mind, 
that  is  never  secure,  but  always  on  the  point  of  taking  flight  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  sensualist  when  age  and  infirmities  cut  him 
off  from  his  pleasures,  or  habit  and  satiety  have  made  him  hate 
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them  ? To  the  miser  whom  a host  of  unexpected  and  unavoidable 
accidents  have  robbed  of  his  hoard  there  is  nothing  left  ; and 
his  sorrow  for  its  loss  is  far  greater  than  his  pleasure  in  its  posses- 
sion. When  the  ambitious  man  is  thrust  down,  perhaps  igno- 
miniously,  from  a place  to  which  he  climbed  with  infinite  pains, 
his  humiliation  and  despair  are  overwhelming.  One  cannot 
withhold  the  deepest  pity  from  those  who  are  insensate  enough 
to  pursue  a happiness  which  they  are  not  sure  of  reaching, 
which  very  often  evades  them,  which — if  found — proves  to  be 
nothing  but  wind  and  smoke,  and  which  they  cannot  even  be 
sure  of  keeping.  They  would  be  unfortunate  enough  if  this 
life  were  all.  But  they  are  robbing  themselves  of  an  unspeakably 
greater  kind  of  happiness,  and  exposing  themselves  to  unutterable 
woe. 

He  who  hungers  and  thirsts  for  justice  meets  with  no  rivalry 
nor  envy  on  his  path.  Every  man,  whatever  his  condition  or 
circumstances,  whether  he  be  great  or  humble,  rich  or  poor, 
learned  or  ignorant,  healthy  or  sick,  can  tread  that  road.  His 
progress  is  not  liable  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted  by  any  human 
mischance  ; on  the  contrary,  everything  helps  to  make  it  more 
rapid,  and  he  is  quite  certain  of  reaching  the  goal,  where,  together 
with  immortality,  he  will  secure  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his 
desires. 


FIFTH  BEATITUDE 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

We  have  all  the  most  urgent  need  of  Our  Lord’s  mercy,  both 
in  this  life  and  the  next.  It  is  His  merciful  providence  which  so 
ordains  events  that  the  elect  reach  their  final  goal  in  safety.  It 
is  by  an  act  of  pure  mercy  that  God  pardons  our  sins  every 
time  that  we  return  to  Him  in  humble  penitence.  It  is  by  His 
merciful  watchfulness  that  we  are  defended  from  a vast  number 
of  temptations  to  which  our  weakness  would  succumb.  All  the 
special  favours,  known  and  unknown,  which  He  perpetually 
grants  us  in  spite  of  our  failings,  are  so  many  effects  of  His 
mercy.  To  His  mercy  we  owe  the  special  grace  that  gives  us 
perseverance  and  prepares  us  for  a holy  death,  and  cuts  the 
thread  of  life  at  a moment  when  the  soul  is  ready.  It  is  His 
mercy,  finally,  that  crowns  and  rewards  our  good  deeds  ; for  if 
God’s  justice  makes  this  inevitable  it  is  not  that  He  owes  it  to  us, 
but  that  He  owes  it  to  Himself  on  account  of  His  freely-given 
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promises.  Our  good  deeds,  alas  ! are  worthless  in  themselves  ; 
and  if  God  were  to  look  at  them  rigorously  what  would  His 
judgment  be  ? ' Alas  for  the  most  admirable  life,’  cried  S. 
Augustine,  ‘ if  Thou  shouldst  examine  it  without  regard  to  Thy 
mercy  ! ’ We  see,  then,  that  His  mercy,  which  the  Scriptures 
declared  to  be  over  all  God’s  works,  is  with  us  from  our  birth 
to  our  last  breath,  and  will  follow  us  even  to  the  dread 
judgment-seat  where  our  eternal  fate  will  be  sealed. 

Now  it  is  in  the  nature  of  mercy  to  be  gratuitous  : it  is  not  a 
debt,  but  a pure  benefaction,  and  the  benefactor  has  a right 
to  attach  to  it  any  condition  that  he  pleases.  Jesus  Christ  states 
in  this  place,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  His  Gospel,  that  God 
will  be  merciful  to  those  who  have  shown  mercy  to  their  neighbour, 
who  have  been  kind-hearted  and  compassionate  to  him,  and 
have  helped  him,  at  least  by  their  wishes  and  prayers,  in  his 
bodily  and  spiritual  need.  Men  who  are  merciful,  therefore,  are 
blessed  in  respect  of  the  life  to  come. 

But  are  they  not  also  blessed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  the 
present  life  ? 

There  is  no  sweeter  or  more  satisfying  sentiment  in  the  world 
than  compassion.  There  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  delight  of 
relieving  distress,  nor  is  there  any  surer  means  of  winning 
confidence  and  love.  And  if  this  is  true  of  relieving  temporal 
misfortune  it  is  infinitely  truer  in  the  case  of  spiritual  need. 
Only  one  who  has  experienced  it  can  appreciate  the  joy  of  a 
minister  of  the  Lord  when  he  reconciles  a sinner  with  God,  and 
leads  back  to  Him  a sheep  that  has  gone  astray  ; or  when  he 
encourages  a soul  in  perplexity,  or  gives  counsel  in  a matter  of 
conscience,  or  dissolves  doubts,  or  braces  the  weak-hearted,  or 
cheers  the  sorrowful,  or  supports  the  tempted  ; and  above  all 
when  he  prepares  a soul  for  a Christian  death,  and  is  successful 
in  suggesting  and  inspiring  right  thoughts.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
in  any  town,  and  still  more  in  the  country,  a priest  who  is  known 
to  be  zealous  and  compassionate  is  deeply  respected  and  loved, 
and  sought  after  by  all  ? And  if  there  be  upon  earth  any  form  of 
regard  by  which  it  is  permissible  for  a man  to  be  touched,  it  is 
surely  this.  The  aim  of  the  Gospel,  then,  is  always  to  make 
people  happy  in  this  world  and  the  other  : all  its  maxims  and 
precepts  have  this  object  alone.  The  charitable  man,  in  con- 
cerning himself  with  the  happiness  of  others,  is  securing  his 
own. 
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The  world  of  impiety  and  vice  docs  not  dare  to  discredit 
charity  ; but  supplants  it  with  beneficence  and  humanity, 
declaring  that  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  supernatural 
motive  : if  a man  but  remember  he  is  a man  he  will  do  good  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  According  to  this  philosophy,  which  is 
as  false  as  it  is  blinding,  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  the  relief  of 
spiritual  needs,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important  : 
they  are  neglected,  ignored,  and  considered  of  no  account.  Our 
would-be  sages  think  that  they  are  drying  up  the  source  of  these 
needs  by  their  irreligious  principles,  and  that  in  so  doing  they  are 
doing  the  greatest  service  to  mankind.  We  need  look  no  further 
than  the  recent  events  in  France,  from  which  it  will  take  her  long 
to  recover,1  to  see  plainly,  if  we  have  any  power  of  thought,  what 
a fatal  effect  the  destruction  of  religion  and  the  persecution  of  its 
ministers  have  on  a State.  What  has  been  gained  by  those  who 
supported  these  principles,  or  by  those  who  legalised  them,  or 
by  those  who  have  obeyed  them  ? The  most  appalling  means 
have  been  used  for  putting  them  in  practice  ; and  all  classes 
and  conditions  have  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the 
banishment  from  the  kingdom  of  Christian  charity  and  those 
who  practise  it. 

And,  we  may  ask,  is  this  fine  philanthropy,  which  laughs  at 
spiritual  aid  and  teaches  men  to  do  without  it,  at  least  careful 
to  prevent  and  relieve  temporal  needs  ? Nothing  could  be  more 
humane  or  more  beneficent  than  it  appears  to  be  in  print,  in 
words,  and  in  schemes  ; but  what  is  the  practical  result  ? A 
few  gifts  of  money,  perhaps,  widely  advertised,  ostentatiously 
voted,  unwisely  distributed,  and  ceasing  almost  at  once, — that 
is  all  it  has  produced.  We  know  well  enough  what  these  zealous 
champions  of  humanity  had  in  their  minds  ; and  at  last  they 
have  brought  to  light  all  that  was  hidden  under  such  a fine 
exterior.  They  may  shout  the  words  ' philanthropy  ' and 
' beneficence  ’ as  loudly  as  they  will  ; I shall  still  maintain  that 
the  ideas  represented  by  those  words  are  foreign  to  every  man 
who  has  not,  and  who  refuses  to  have  any  religion.  I maintain 
that  every  enemy  of  Christian  charity  is  egotistical,  selfish,  hard, 
unfeeling,  and  more  likely  to  rob  the  poor  of  the  little  that 
remains  to  him  than  to  give  him  what  he  lacks  ; I maintain 
that  the  sight  of  a needy  or  sick  man,  far  from  exciting  his  pity, 
fills  him  with  disgust,  so  that  he  turns  away  his  eyes  and  takes 
steps  to  avoid  it  ; I maintain  that  reticent  poverty,  which  hides 
from  the  public  eye  and  only  betrays  itself  in  private,  cannot 
1 The  Great  Revolution  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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win  a hearing  from  him,  fails  to  touch  him,  and  is  repelled  by 
him  whenever  he  is  not  restrained  by  vanity  ; and  I maintain 
finally  that  any  alms  wrung  from  him  by  vainglory  are  un- 
accompanied by  any  of  those  signs  of  emotion,  interest,  and 
pity  which  are  more  gratifying  to  the  poor  than  the  gift  itself. 
The  whole  world  knows,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  point 
out,  what  the  despoiling  of  the  clergy  by  these  human  philosophers 
has  meant  to  the  poor.  They  have  robbed  poverty  of  its  resources 
and  its  birthright,  and  it  is  flooding  all  the  towns  and  country- 
side : it  has  spread  from  end  to  end  of  France. 

The  worldly,  for  whom  mercy  is  nothing  but  an  empty  name, 
use  their  ‘ humanity  ' as  a veil  to  hide  their  avarice  and  hardness, 
and  as  a pretext  for  discrediting  the  Christian  religion.  They 
make  no  one  happy  ; they  are  not  happy  themselves,  and  they 
are  preparing  for  themselves  an  eternity  of  misery  ; for  he  that  hath 
not  done  mercy  shall  suffer  judgment  without  mercy.1  A still 
harder  judgment  will  be  his  who,  having  banished  mercy  from 
his  own  heart,  has  sought  to  tear  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  others. 


THE  SIXTH  BEATITUDE 

Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

In  each  beatitude  Jesus  Christ  is  careful  to  make  it  plain,  in 
different  forms  of  speech,  that  man’s  happiness  is  reserved  for 
another  life,  in  which  he  will  see  and  possess  God,  and  that  in 
this  life  he  is  only  made  happy  by  hope,  and  by  a foretaste  of 
that  happy  state. 

The  necessary  condition  for  seeing  God  is  to  be  pure  with  an 
infinite  purity,  of  which  no  one,  not  even  the  greatest  saints, 
can  form  any  idea.  It  is  to  have  a heart  pure  of  all  affection  that 
is  unrelated  to  the  love  of  God.  The  whole  of  Christian  perfection 
is  comprised  in  that  purity,  and  it  is  because  purity  of  heart  is 
always  capable  of  growth  that  the  perfection  of  a Christian  has 
no  limits. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  God’s  will  to  bring  all  our 
diverse  loves  into  connection  with  His  ; He  desires  that  they 
should  be  purified  and  sanctified  by  His,  and,  being  fundamentally 
indistinguishable  from  His,  should  form  with  His  one  single 
and  identical  love.  As  long  as  there  remains  in  the  soul  any 
admixture  of  self-love  it  cannot  be  raised  to  the  beatific  vision. 
Even  if  death  should  find  us  in  a state  of  grace  we  should  be 

1 S.  James  ii,  13. 
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obliged  to  pass  through  the  fierce  ordeal  of  Purgatory,  and  be  to 
some  extent  deprived  of  the  Supreme  Good,  until  we  were 
entirely  purged  of  all  impurity,  and  divine  love  reigned  in  us  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  love.  But  the  faithful  Christian 
whose  heart  is  truly  pure  will  be  admitted  at  death,  with  no  delay, 
to  the  Vision  of  God. 

This  shows  us  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  acquire,  while  we 
are  on  earth,  not  only  the  purity  that  consists  in  sanctifying 
grace,  but  also  that  in  which  divine  love  is  unstained  by  any 
shade  of  personal  ownership. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  commanded  to  love  God 
with  all  our  heart  ; that  we  may  be  ready  to  enter  into  union 
with  Him  at  the  very  moment  that  He  calls  us  to  Himself. 
Every  disposition  in  us  which  would  cause  even  the  shortest 
delay  before  God  could  take  us  to  His  heart,  is  therefore  opposed 
to  the  great  commandment  to  love  God  : whence  we  can  judge 
of  the  care  that  a Christian  should  give  to  the  purifying  of  his 
affections.  All  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  relating  to  the  morti- 
fication of  the  heart  have  this  end  in  view. 

These  precepts  cover  far  more  ground  than  is  generally  thought, 
and  there  are  few  who  realise  their  full  meaning.  Mortification 
of  the  heart,  which  seems  so  hard  to  practise,  opens  the  gate  of 
Heaven  to  us,  and  is  the  path  that  leads  us  to  eternal  joy.  I 
shall  only  see  God  when  my  heart  is  purified  ; the  vision  will  be 
perfect  in  proportion  as  my  heart  is  pure  ; and  the  degree  of  its 
purity  will  be  the  measure  of  my  happiness.  Is  anything  more 
needed  to  make  me  choose  the  way  of  mortification  and  root 
out  self-love  from  my  heart  ? Would  not  any  man  be  thought 
mad  for  refusing  to  buy  lifelong  peace  of  mind  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  hours  of  effort  ? If  we  had  but  a little  faith  we  should 
understand  that  we  were  incomparably  more  foolish  not  to  endure 
a little  suffering  in  the  course  of  our  mortal  life,  in  order  to  attain 
the  vision  and  possession  of  God  more  surely  and  quickly. 
Whenever  we  are  obliged  to  do  violence  to  our  feelings  let  us 
remember  S.  Paul’s  words  : That  which  is  at  present  momentary 
and  light  of  our  tribulation  worketh  for  us  above  measure  exceedingly 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory.1 

But  how  infinitely  more  insane  our  conduct  appears  if  it  be 
true  that  the  work  of  purifying  the  heart  is  the  best,  and  indeed 

1 2 Cor.  iv,  17. 
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the  only  way  of  obtaining  some  degree  of  happiness  in  this  life 
also  ! 

What  is  the  source  of  all  the  torments  of  our  hearts  ? Even 
philosophy  can  tell  us  this  : they  come  from  ill-regulated, 
unruly,  extravagant  affections.  When  these  are  made  subject 
to  law,  order,  and  moderation,  the  heart  is  restored  to  peace. 
Desires,  fears,  worries,  anxieties  about  the  future,  discontent, 
rebellion,  melancholy,  anguish  and  despair  are  all  derived  from 
self-love,  and  from  lack  of  submission  to  God’s  will.  Overcome 
your  self-love,  which  is  evidently  wrong  and  unreasonable  ; 
keep  your  will,  as  you  should,  in  a state  of  constant  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  ; look  for  everything  and  accept  everything 
from  His  hand  ; bless  Him,  like  Job,  for  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good,  and  you  will  enjoy  calm  and  peace. 

It  costs  one  a great  deal,  you  will  say,  to  subdue  and  restrain 
oneself  to  this  extent.  Does  it  cost  any  less  to  yield  to  all  the 
impulses  of  nature  ? You  are  thinking  only  of  the  actual  fight  : 
you  should  consider  the  consequences  of  it,  and  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Begin  by  remembering  that  you  have  never  enjoyed 
any  peace  or  happiness  as  long  as  you  were  following  the  desires 
of  your  own  heart  : reflection  has  never  failed  to  convince  you 
of  that  truth.  If  that  be  so,  and  you  seriously  wish  to  be  happy, 
there  is  no  other  course  for  you  but  to  mortify  those  desires. 
Ask  yourself  this  question  : Do  I believe  that  the  love  of  God 
will  constitute  my  happiness  hereafter  ? You  would  not  be  a 
Christian  if  the  answer  were  doubtful.  It  must  constitute  your 
happiness  here  too,  then,  for  the  love  of  God  does  not  change 
its  nature,  and  produces  the  same  effects  in  men,  as  far  as  present 
conditions  permit.  You  can  only  be  happy  here,  therefore,  in 
proportion  as  you  love  God.  But  the  purer  your  heart  is,  and 
the  more  empty  of  all  other  love,  the  more  you  will  love  Him. 
In  trying  to  purify  yourself  by  mortification,  then,  you  are 
working  directly  for  your  own  happiness. 

I know  that  a man  must  have  put  it  to  the  proof  before  he 
can  truly  realise  it.  But  in  the  face  of  the  statement  so  urgently 
and  repeatedly  made  in  the  Gospel,  and  all  the  convincing 
reasons  for  its  truth,  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  saints, 
I do  not  see  how  anyone  can  refuse  to  make  the  experiment. 

You  do  not  refuse,  you  will  say  ; but  your  courage  fails  you, 
you  grow  weary  of  the  constant  struggle,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  this  inward  conflict. 

Are  you  not  brave  enough  to  be  happy,  then  ? Do  you  feel 
that  the  long  journey,  which  brings  you  nearer  to  happiness  at 
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every  step,  is  too  tiring  ? Do  you  dare  to  say  that  the  battle  is 
endless,  when  the  initial  efforts  are  certain  to  overthrow  most 
of  the  foes  opposing  you,  and  every  day  victory  becomes  less 
hard  ? We  are  not  frank  with  ourselves  in  this  matter  ; self-love 
deceives  us  and  we  are  willing  to  be  deceived  ; it  persuades  us 
that  we  shall  gain  by  coming  to  terms  with  it,  and  we  fall  into 
the  trap  instead  of  consulting  our  reason,  our  faith,  and  our 
own  experiences. 

The  world,  in  its  gross  materiality,  can  see  no  happiness  in  the 
inward  vision  of  God  ; it  knows  nothing  of  the  purity  of  heart 
which  makes  a man  love  God  alone,  nor  of  the  mortification  of 
unruly  affections  which  leads  to  that  perfect  purity.  How  is  it 
possible,  indeed,  for  the  world  to  understand  purity  of  heart  ? 
The  greater  number  of  real  Christians,  even,  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  Some  of  them  are  content  to  preserve  themselves  from 
mortal  sins  ; others  aim  at  committing  no  fault  of  any  im- 
portance deliberately.  But  if  you  suggest  that  they  should 
cleanse  their  minds  of  the  thousand  frivolous  and  useless  thoughts 
that  dissipate  them,  and  their  hearts  of  the  numberless  little 
attachments  that  weaken  their  love  of  God  ; if  you  ask  them  to 
do  violence  to  their  temperament  or  character,  or  to  repel  the 
promptings  and  attacks  of  self-love,  they  will  not  listen  to  you. 
They  think  it  is  unnecessary  ; they  hardly  understand  the  idea, 
and  cannot  face  the  question  of  practising  it.  Purity  of  heart  is 
extremely  rare,  and  there  are  very  few  who  really  make  an  effort 
to  acquire  it. 

Jesus  Christ’s  pronouncement  is  so  exalted  that  the  world, 
to  which  it  conveys  no  meaning,  does  not  even  think  of  decrying 
it.  It  is  never  taken  into  consideration,  either  in  the  speech  or 
the  writings  of  the  world’s  votaries.  The  world  has  its  own 
objects  of  desire  which,  being  low  and  earthly,  degrade  the  heart 
and  taint  the  affections.  It  has  no  conception  of  rising  to  the 
things  that  are  spiritual,  supernatural,  and  eternal  : it  is  for 
ever  plunged  in  the  mire  of  things  created. 

And  yet,  in  his  craving  for  this  animal  kind  of  happiness,  a 
man  must  submit  to  harder  mortifications  than  any  prescribed 
in  the  Gospel,  and  he  does  so  quite  easily  ; he  thinks  this  sub- 
mission only  reasonable.  If  he  have  faults  of  character,  or 
tastes,  or  passions  which  are  likely  to  interfere  with  his  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  fortune,  and  promotion,  he  does  not,  it  is  true, 
correct  nor  uproot  them,  but  he  covers  them  up  and  hides  them, 
and  tries  to  appear  quite  unlike  his  real  self.  He  perpetually 
does  violence  to  himself.  This  is  only  external,  I know  : in- 
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wardly  he  is  unchanged,  and  the  dispositions  of  his  heart  remain 
the  same  ; but  for  this  very  reason  I feel  this  kind  of  mortification 
to  be  more  painful,  because  it  is  forced,  and  the  heart  is  furious 
on  account  of  the  constraint.  What  caprices  and  moods,  to  say 
the  least,  a man  must  endure  from  a woman  who  captivates 
him  ! What  airs  and  what  disdain  he  must  bear  from  his  noble 
patrons,  or  from  anyone  else  to  whom  he  looks  for  help  in  his 
career  ! His  fortunes  depend  on  a variety  of  persons,  and  he  is 
forced  to  play  many  a mean  and  humiliating  part.  He  suffers 
greatly  ; he  is  nearly  desperate  ; but  none  the  less  he  must 
swallow  it  all,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  let  his  real  feelings  be 
seen. 

To  such  tyranny  as  this  the  world  subjects  its  slaves,  and  then 
has  the  impudence  to  say  that  they  are  happy  : and  they  repeat 
it  slavishly,  though  in  their  hearts  they  know  it  is  untrue. 

Such  are  the  depths  of  their  servitude  ; and  the  world  would 
not  fail  to  look  askance  at  them  if  they  were  to  utter  the  com- 
plaints that  escape  them  in  secret,  when  talking  confidentially 
to  their  intimate  friends.  Mortified,  wearied,  thwarted,  humili- 
ated as  they  are  on  ever}7  occasion,  they  are  forced  to  conceal  their 
disgust  and  always  show  a smiling  face.  Compare  their  condition, 
in  respect  of  happiness,  with  that  of  a Christian  who  is  purifying 
his  heart  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  judge  which  is  best,  not  only  in 
the  future,  but  in  the  present  life. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  the  slavery  of  the  world  does  not  last 
for  ever,  that  the  time  comes  when  a man  is  no  longer  dependent, 
and  has  no  need  to  do  violence  to  his  feelings  any  more.  I do 
not  know  when  that  time  is,  unless  it  be  the  time  when  you 
cease  to  make  claims  on  the  world,  when  you  have  no  more 
hope  of  pleasing  it,  and  it  leaves  you,  and  forces  you  to  leave  it. 
But  as  long  as  you  expect  anything  of  it,  and  allow  your  happiness 
to  depend  on  it,  it  will  keep  you  in  slavery,  and  you  will  suffer 
as  much  from  it  in  your  latter  years  as  in  your  first.  I appeal 
for  confirmation  on  this  point  to  all  those  of  both  sexes  who,  in 
spite  of  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  advanced  years,  per- 
sistently figure  in  society  and  take  part  in  every  sort  of  festivity. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  world,  after  this,  may  boast  as 
they  will  of  their  ease  and  their  freedom  ; they  may  pity  the 
Christian  who  is  striving  to  purify  his  heart,  and  call  him  unhappy. 
He  can  ret  abate  with  far  more  reason,  seeing  that  these  people 
are  nothing  but  abject,  miserable  captives,  burdened  with  heavy 
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chains  that  they  are  bound  to  drag  after  them,  and  moreover, 
as  a climax  to  their  wretchedness,  are  forced  to  call  themselves 
free. 


THE  SEVENTH  BEATITUDE 

Blessed,  are  the  peacemakers , for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

The  child  of  God  has  a right  to  his  patrimony  ; God’s  posses- 
sions are  his,  and  they  possess  them  in  common.  These  goods 
which  are  God’s  are  all  contained  in  Himself,  and  are  indeed 
nothing  else  but  Himself.  Jesus  Christ,  then,  is  here  promising 
the  eternal  possession  of  God  and  of  all  that  is  truly  good  to 
those  who  are  peacemakers.  And  they  may  well  be  called 
blessed,  since  in  this  possession  of  God  they  will  be  absolutely 
at  peace  with  Him,  with  themselves,  with  the  angels,  and  with 
their  brothers  the  elect. 

They  will  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  offending  God,  nor  of  seeing 
Him  angry  with  them  : they  will  have  no  more  fear,  either  of  His 
menacing  justice,  or  of  the  severity  of  His  judgments,  or  of  the 
sternness  of  His  vengeance.  They  will  be  His  friends,  in  close 
intimacy  with  Him  ; they  will  no  longer  see  what  is  terrible  in 
Him,  but  only  what  is  lovable,  and  they  will  enjoy  the  infinite 
charm  of  His  perfections  as  He  enjoys  them  Himself,  without  any 
fear  that  their  union  with  Him  will  ever  change. 

They  will  be  equally  at  peace  with  themselves.  There  will  be 
no  more  needs  of  the  body,  no  illnesses  nor  infirmities  nor 
sufferings  ; and  the  soul  will  have  no  more  desires  nor  fears,  on 
sadness  nor  grief,  no  rebellion  nor  battles.  Everything  in  them 
will  be  in  order  ; everything  serene,  everything  working  for 
happiness.  The  mind  will  not  be  agitated  with  crowding  thoughts, 
for  the  vision  of  God  will  fill  it  all  ; the  heart  will  not  be  torn 
with  conflicting  emotions,  for  they  will  all  be  absorbed  in  the 
love  of  God.  That  love  will  be  very  strong  and  always  tender, 
always  peaceful,  always  entirely  satisfied. 

The  most  perfect  concord,  too,  will  reign  among  the  blessed  : 
there  will  be  no  self-love,  no  personal  interests,  no  jealousy,  no 
envy.  Everyone,  being  content  with  his  lot,  will  rejoice  in  the 
high  estate  of  the  rest  ; their  joy  will  make  his  greater  ; and  as 
God  will  be  all  in  all,  they  will  all  bless  Him,  praise  Him,  adore 
Him,  and  love  Him  as  much  in  others  as  in  themselves.  The 
diverse  degrees  of  honour  and  bliss,  apportioned  with  absolute 
justice  according  to  merit,  will  constitute  the  beauty  of  the 
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Court  of  Heaven  ; and  each  soul  will  enjoy  this  ravishing  sight 
without  a thought  of  self.  Indescribable,  universal,  eternal 
peace  will  be  the  reward  of  those  who  have  been  peacemakers 
on  earth. 

The  reward  of  the  peaceable,  then,  will  be  peace.  A peace 
won  by  effort  and  fighting  and  sacrifice  will  be  followed  and 
recompensed  by  another  sort  of  peace,  a peace  that  will  be  all 
delight,  with  no  more  efforts  to  be  made,  no  more  battles  to  be 
fought,  no  more  sacrifices  to  be  self-imposed.  But  peace  and 
happiness  are  one  : therefore  this  means  that  complete  and 
everlasting  happiness  will  be  bought  by  incomplete  and  fleeting 
happiness,  and  that  the  Christian’s  lot  is  to  enjoy  on  earth  the 
first-fruits  of  the  joy  that  awaits  him  in  another  world.  Anyone 
who  regards  Christian  teaching  in  a different  light  from  this 
does  not  understand  it. 

No  one  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  School  of  Jesus  Christ 
does  not  teach  happiness.  What  does  His  Gospel  command  us 
and  enjoin  upon  us  from  one  end  to  the  other  ? To  preserve  by 
every  means  our  peace  with  God,  with  ourselves,  and  with  our 
neighbour.  We  are  to  keep  our  peace  with  God  by  observing 
His  commandments  ; by  fearing  to  offend  our  Father,  and 
seeking  Him  humbly  when  we  have  offended  Him  ; by  prayer 
and  the  other  acts  of  devotion  that  unite  us  to  Him  ; by  sub- 
mission to  His  holy  will  ; by  faithfully  responding  to  His  grace  ; 
by  confidence  in  His  goodness  ; by  patience  and  self-surrender. 
We  are  to  keep  at  peace  with  ourselves  by  avoiding  or  removing 
the  reproaches  of  our  conscience  ; by  holding  our  passions  in 
check  ; by  subduing  our  senses  and  giving  no  handle  to  the 
imagination  ; by  reducing  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  order  and 
subjecting  them  to  reason  ; by  subjecting  reason  to  faith  ; 
and  by  the  daily  subduing  of  self-love,  the  cause  of  all  our  vices 
and  all  our  troubles.  We  are  to  keep  peace  with  our  neighbour, 
in  the  first  place  by  rendering  to  every  man  his  due  according  to 
the  laws  of  equity,  and  by  not  being  too  exacting  and  particular 
about  our  own  rights  ; and  next  by  showing  him  every  sort  of 
consideration  and  kindness  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
charity  : caring  for  his  reputation,  bearing  with  his  faults  and 
not  letting  him  suffer  from  ours,  and  in  all  our  intercourse 
showing  our  sincere  affection  for  himself  and  zealous  attention  to 
his  interests.  Is  not  this  what  Jesus  Christ’s  teaching  involves  ? 
And  is  it  not  evident  that  a man  progresses  in  happiness  according 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  he  follows  this  rule  of  life  ? 

To  imagine  that  this  peace  can  be  won  without  fighting  is  a 
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fantastic  idea.  It  could  only  be  so  if  man  were  naturally  good 
and  devoted  to  his  duties,  and  found  no  obstacle  within  himself 
to  their  fulfilment.  But  to  say  that  such  a peace  is  too  costly  to 
be  bought  is  absurd  : the  acquisition  of  what  is  indispensable  to 
happiness  can  never  be  too  costly.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  diffi- 
culty does  not  come  from  the  rules  that  are  laid  down,  but  from 
my  own  opposition  to  them  ; and  it  is  that  opposition  which  has 
to  be  overcome  with  God’s  help.  The  stronger  it  is  the  more  I 
must  fortify  and  arm  myself  to  beat  it  down  and  never  yield  an 
inch,  encouraged  always  by  the  knowledge  that  I am  sure  of 
success  if  I truly  desire  it.  For  this  threefold  peace  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  me  : there  is  no  happiness  for  me  in  this  world  unless 
I am  at  peace  with  God,  with  my  neighbour,  and  with  myself. 
The  only  efficacious  means  for  acquiring  it  are  shown  to  me  in 
the  Gospel,  and  they  are  infallible.  I am  therefore  insanely 
hostile  to  my  own  peace  of  mind  if,  knowing  these  means,  I fail 
to  employ  them.  All  this  is  unanswerable. 

Such  is  the  blindness  of  the  world,  however,  that  it  is  not  only 
ignorant  of  these  truths,  but  actually  laughs  at  them,  rejects 
them,  and  attacks  them  with  all  its  might. 

It  is  for  ever  talking  about  peace,  and  professes  to  give  peace 
to  its  adherents,  whom  it  tempts  with  the  most  alluring  promises. 
The  peace  that  it  offers  them,  however,  is  a pact  with  their 
senses,  their  passions,  and  even  their  vices,  to  which  they  are 
to  grant  any  terms  they  demand.  This  is  no  peace  at  all,  for 
they  will  always  demand  more  than  a man  can  give  them,  and 
even  more  than  he  wishes  to  give  them  ; and  the  smallest 
opposition,  the  smallest  refusal  irritates  them.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  expected  from  this  quarter,  then. 

The  world  promises  a man  peace  with  his  neighbours  if  he  will 
treat  them  with  outward  politeness,  will  share  their  pleasures, 
fall  in  with  their  tastes,  flatter  or  excuse  their  vices,  adopt  their 
rules  of  conduct  and  live  their  kind  of  life.  Vicious,  dissipated 
men  enjoy  no  other  sort  of  peace  among  themselves  : it  is  entirely 
external,  and  the  heart  has  no  share  in  it. 

Even  this  simulacrum  of  peace,  moreover,  is  shattered  when- 
ever there  is  a conflict  of  interests  ; when  two  persons  desire 
and  contend  for  the  same  object  ; when  the  one  who  is  successful 
rouses  the  jealousy  of  his  rival  ; when  pride  and  self-love,  which 
dominate  human  life,  are  wounded,  as  constantly  occurs  ; when 
we  think  our  claims  are  disregarded,  our  rights  are  violated,  or 
the  respect  we  deserve  is  refused  us.  The  world,  as  we  all  know^ 
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is  filled  with  dissension  and  quarrels,  hostility  and  hatred  either 
hidden  or  declared.  Does  not  every  man  distrust  his  neighbour  ? 
Do  we  not  live  as  though  in  a country  at  war,  always  under  arms, 
always  ready  to  make  an  attack  or  else  to  defend  ourselves  ? It 
is  a mad  idea  to  think  that  mutual  peace  could  ever  be  com- 
patible with  personal  interest,  which  wants  everything  for  self 
and  would  like  to  leave  nothing  for  others.  It  is  a shameless  He 
to  promise  peace,  and  at  the  same  moment  to  sanction  principles 
that  set  the  passions  at  each  other’s  throats  and  stir  up  discord. 
Can  you  show  me  one  of  the  world’s  adherents  who  considers 
the  good  of  the  public  except  as  it  relates  to  himself,  or  who  is 
particular  about  the  means  he  uses  to  achieve  his  own  ends  at 
the  expense  of  others  ? Can  you  show  me  one  who  is  not  envious 
of  other  men’s  good  fortune,  wealth,  position,  and  reputation  ? 
That  disastrous  passion  reigns  in  every  class  of  life,  among  the 
humble  and  the  great  alike.  It  is  hidden  away,  felt  to  be  dis- 
graceful, and  inwardly  condemned  ; but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  world’s  moral  code  excites  it,  favours  it,  and  justifies  it 
fundamentaHy,  only  blaming  it  at  most  in  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. Is  it  possible  to  beheve  that  any  principles  which  create 
this  spirit  can  result  in  social  peace  ? The  two  ideas  are  obviously 
incompatible. 

As  for  peace  with  God,  the  world  does  not  take  it  into  account  : 
its  thoughts  and  desires  are  elsewhere.  It  dehberately  forgets 
God,  puts  Him  aside  on  aU  occasions,  and  neglects  to  worship 
Him  except  in  a few  conventional  rehgious  externals, — 
troubling  Httle  enough,  indeed,  about  these.  It  gives  a warm 
welcome  to  any  kind  of  irreligious  or  free-thinking  philosophy, 
bestows  all  its  favours  on  the  writers  who  are  bold  enough  to 
proclaim  such  views,  makes  them  its  masters  and  teachers, 
and  admires  them  as  geniuses  of  the  first  order.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  forgetfulness  and  neglect  of  God  ? The  world  thinks 
that  the  remembrance  and  honour  of  Him  are  incompatible  with 
the  spurious  peace  which  it  has  fabricated  for  itself  and  never 
succeeds  in  realising. 

It  is  for  ever  crying  : Peace,  peace  ! But  Our  Lord  has  said 
by  one  of  His  prophets  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,1  and 
consequently  no  happiness,  either  in  this  life  or  the  next.  The 
lover  of  the  world  will  always,  both  now  and  through  eternity, 
be  in  a state  of  war  with  God,  with  himself,  and  with  his  feUows. 
That  is  to  say,  he  will  always  carry  heH  with  him.  In  this  Hfe  he 

1 Isa.  xlviii,  22. 
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contrives  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  time  to  time  ; but  in 
another  world  he  will  be  denied  this  resource,  and  the  full  horror 
of  his  condition  will  be  perpetually  present  with  him. 


THE  EIGHTH  BEATITUDE 

Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecution  for  justice * sake  : for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

To  whom  should  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  given,  if  not  to 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  justice  ? Who  has  a 
better  claim  than  they  to  fill  a prominent  place  there  ? 

Jesus  Christ  here  refers  to  those  who,  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
the  Faith,  or  the  Church  are  forced  by  infidels,  heretics,  or 
schismatics  to  sacrifice  possessions,  honour,  or  life  ; those  whose 
open  profession  of  religion  exposes  them  to  the  world’s  censure, 
mockery  and  contempt,  or  to  unkind,  unsympathetic  treatment  at 
home  ; those  who  practise  the  interior  life  or  teach  others  to  do 
so,  and  for  that  reason  are  humiliated,  slandered,  and  persecuted 
by  prejudiced  persons  and  bigots  who  guide  themselves  by  their 
own  views  ; and  those  whom  God  allows  to  be  tormented  by 
horrible  temptations  against  purity,  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
whom  the  devil  tortures  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  who  endure 
an  incomparably  longer  and  more  painful  martyrdom  than  any 
suffered  by  an  ordinary  martyr. 

All  the  Christians  who  are  tried  by  these  various  tests  in  God’s 
cause  are  here  assured,  if  they  suffer  with  love,  humility,  patience, 
and  persistency,  that  their  reward  will  be  great  in  heaven. 

And  in  particular,  it  has  always  been  believed  by  the  Church 
that  those  who  give  their  life  for  the  Faith  are  absolutely  purified 
by  that  sacrifice,  and  that  their  souls,  immediately  on  leaving 
the  body,  enter  into  glory  ; so  that,  in  the  words  of  S.  Augustine, 
to  pray  for  a martyr  is  to  insult  him. 

Surely  God  would  not  refuse  eternal  happiness,  and  the  highest 
places  in  His  kingdom,  to  those  who  had  given  Him  the  strongest 
proof  of  their  love,  either  by  shedding  their  blood  for  Him,  or 
cheerfully  enduring  exile,  poverty,  imprisonment,  opprobrium, 
calumny,  and  every  sort  of  persecution.  Is  it  likely  that  Jesus 
Christ, — whose  life  was  threatened  from  the  day  of  His  birth,  who 
was  forced  to  fly  into  a foreign  land,  who  was  pursued  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  public  all  through  His  ministry,  and  died  a felon’s 
death  at  last  for  the  very  religion  He  came  to  establish, — should 
fail  to  share  His  heavenly  heritage  with  His  best  friends,  who  had 
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the  advantage  of  being  His  closest  imitators  ? Would  it  be 
possible  that  those  whom  He  includes  in  this  beatitude,  which 
so  remarkably  presupposes  and  involves  all  the  others,  should 
not  receive  the  reward  promised  to  the  rest  ? It  is  not  possible  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point  among  Christians. 

But  can  it  be  that  Christians  who  suffer  for  the  sake  of  righteous- 
ness are  happy  even  in  their  sufferings  ? This  seems  incompre- 
hensible and  even  a contradiction  in  terms  to  the  majority  of 
men,  who  judge  onfy  by  the  senses,  and  understand  no  pains 
but  those  of  the  body  ; and  to  those  also  who  are  so  full  of  pride 
and  self-love  that  they  cannot  endure  contempt  and  calumny, 
and  therefore  assert  that  happiness  cannot  exist  in  painful  or 
humiliating  circumstances. 

If  it  were  only  a question  of  purely  natural  happiness  I should 
not  be  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Reason.  I should 
point  to  Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  and  ask  them  boldly  if 
his  fate  did  not  seem  better  to  them  than  that  of  the  iniquitous 
judges  who  condemned  him  : and  if  they  dared  to  say  it  did  not, 
their  answer  would  prove  virtue  to  be  simply  an  empty  name, 
unworthy  to  cause  suffering  to  any  man.  I should  also  quote 
Cicero’s  statement  : * It  is  held  by  Reason  that,  when  Regulus 
was  dying  in  horrible  torture  for  the  honour  of  his  word,  he  was 
happier  than  the  Epicurean  Thorius  lying  on  roses,  drinking 
exquisite  wines.’  So  mere  human  wisdom  thought  and  said  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  ashamed  to  think  and  speak  otherwise. 

But  since  we  have  here  to  do  with  happiness  of  a supernatural 
kind  it  is  to  the  martyrs  that  we  must  turn.  If  we  study  the 
martyrs'  lives,  read  of  their  deeds,  weigh  their  words,  scrutinise 
their  strong,  serene  faces,  and  see  their  eagerness  to  suffer  we 
shall  know  at  once  that  these  men  counted  themselves  happy  in 
their  ignominy  and  their  violent  deaths.  If  we  read  the  letters 
that  Ignatius  wrote  while  he  was  journeying  from  Antioch  to 
Rome  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  we  need  inquire  no  further. 

I call  a man  happy,  to  the  extent  possible  in  this  life,  if  he  be 
in  a condition  that  he  likes  and  is  contented  with,  and  would  not 
change  for  any  other,  nor  allow  himself  to  wish  ended  or  improved. 
Now  this  has  always  been  the  condition  of  the  martyrs,  and  of 
all  who  have  confessed  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  His  true  disciples 
who  have  suffered  for  justice’  sake.  This  state  of  mind  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  outcome  of  human  virtue  ; it  has  a higher  origin. 
It  is  the  effect  of  grace,  which  inspires,  supports,  consoles,  and 
raises  the  soul  above  natural  things,  and  shows  it  the  heavens 
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opening.  It  is  the  effect,  above  all,  of  that  ardent  love  which 
made  S.  Paul  exclaim  : Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ? Shall  tribulation  ? Or  distress  ? Or  famine  ? Or  naked- 
ness ? Or  persecution  ? Or  the  sword  ?...  But  in  all  these 
things  we  overcome,  because  of  Him  that  loved  us.1  Yes,  of  all 
the  beatitudes  this  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  completely 
justified,  not  only  in  heaven  but  on  earth.  How  it  is  accom- 
plished is  God’s  secret.  He  has  promised  those  who  suffer  for 
His  sake  that  they  shall  possess  their  souls  in  patience.  He 
fulfils  His  promise,  and  all  who  have  experienced  these  trials 
bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  His  word. 

Men  are  called  upon,  only  too  often,  to  suffer  for  the  world. 
What  happiness  does  it  provide  for  those  who  suffer  for  it  ? 
What  reward,  or  encouragement,  or  comfort  does  it  give  them  ? 
It  has  not  even  kind  words  to  give,  and  the  first  thing  it  does  is 
to  desert  anyone  who  is  in  disgrace.  It  has  its  martyrs  ; millions 
of  victims  are  struck  down  by  its  reverses  of  fortune,  its  vicissi- 
tudes, and  its  injustices.  It  has  never  dreamed  of  calling  them 
happy.  It  could  not  possibly  do  so  without  being  divided 
against  itself,  and  giving  the  lie  to  all  its  own  maxims. 

Without  laying  any  more  stress  on  a point  that  is  undeniable 
we  can  see  that  the  world  is  in  every  way  to  be  pitied,  because  it 
knows  nothing  of  the  true  happiness  which  it  will  never  enjoy  ; 
because  it  owns  nothing  but  the  unreal  treasures  of  which  the 
possession  is  in  itself  a burden  and  a care  ; and  because  the  count- 
less evils  that  are  crushing  it  carry  with  them  no  compensation, 
either  in  this  life  or  the  next. 

Jesus  is  the  only  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  who  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  beauty,  wisdom,  and  truth  of  His  teaching. 
It  is  proof  against  all  tests  : His  authority  makes  it  unshakable, 
experience  confirms  it,  and  even  human  reason  justifies  it.  If 
He  had  given  us  no  more  than  the  eight  sentences  which  I have 
just  been  explaining  His  right  to  be  called  the  Divine  Lawgiver 
would  still  hold  good.  But  He  did  more  : He  combined  teaching 
with  example  ; His  life,  His  death,  and  the  glorious  results  that 
followed  speak  to  us  even  more  plainly  than  His  preaching. 
And  above  all,  He  does  what  no  lawgiver  ever  has  done  or  could 
do.  He  draws  our  hearts  by  His  grace  to  observe  His  laws, 
He  enlightens  our  minds,  He  stirs  up  and  sustains  our  wills  ; He 
1 Rom.  viii,  35,  37. 
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gives  us  heaven-sent  consolations  to  relieve  the  efforts  of  well- 
doing, and  makes  the  practice  of  goodness  as  sweet  as  it  is  right. 
He  keeps  in  store  for  us  a magnificent  reward  ; and,  not  content 
with  that,  allows  us  even  in  this  life  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
labours. 

O Jesus,  how  deeply  I reproach  myself  for  never  yet  having 
followed  Thy  divine  teaching  1 I have  trodden  toilsome  paths,  and 
found  only  thorns  there  ; and  if  the  long  chain  of  my  sufferings 
has  not  ended  in  irremediable  disaster  I owe  it  to  Thy  goodness 
alone.  In  the  past  I have  been  even  more  blind  than  guilty  ; but  I 
should  think  myself  altogether  unworthy  of  forgiveness  if  I were  to 
fail,  from  this  moment  onwards,  to  give  my  faithful  allegiance  to  a 
law  on  which  all  my  happiness  depends.  I know  my  weakness  and 
the  strength  of  my  habits,  but  if  I lean  on  Thee  I can  do  all  things. 
Support  me,  O my  Saviour,  on  this  new  road  that  I am  going  to 
tread,  that  I may  follow  in  Thy  footsteps,  and  reach  Thy  kingdom 
in  heaven.  Amen. 


LESSON  XIV 

THE  NATURE  OF  CHRISTIAN  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

I tell  you  that  unless  your  justice  abound  more  than  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  you  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.1 

The  person  who  offers  a prize  has  a right  to  fix  the  terms  on 
which  he  will  award  it.  Eternal  happiness  is  the  prize  that  Jesus 
Christ  offers  us,  and  the  condition  on  which  He  promises  it  to  us 
is  that  we  should  be  just.  But  our  justice  must  conform  to  His 
meaning  of  the  word  ; it  must  be  a justice  of  which  He  alone 
is  the  judge,  and  which  therefore  must  be  conceived  and  deter- 
mined in  accordance,  not  with  human,  but  with  divine  ideas. 

Of  what  sort  was  the  justice  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ? 

Firstly,  it  was  an  external  kind  of  justice,  not  springing  from 
the  heart. 

Secondly,  it  was  an  incomplete  kind  of  justice,  which  neglected 
essentials  and  made  much  of  accessories. 

Thirdly,  it  was  a justice  which  they  thought  they  could. 

1 S.  Matt,  v,  20. 
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achieve  by  their  own  strength,  without  needing  any  help  from 
grace. 

And  fourthly,  it  was  a justice  inspired  by  motives  of  self- 
interest  and  vainglory. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  then,  were  righteous  hypocrites 
who  took  little  pains  to  be  just  in  God's  eyes,  provided  they 
could  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  men.  They  were  meticulously  just, 
scrupulously  righteous  in  their  observance  of  the  smallest  rules, 
but  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  the  principal  points  of  the  law, 
such  as  the  love  of  God  and  love  for  their  neighbour.  They  were 
arrogantly  just,  glorying  in  their  justice  as  though  it  were  of  their 
own  making  ; and  far  from  praising  God  for  it,  they  did  not  even 
recognise  that  it  came  from  Him.  Finally  they  were  vain  and 
self-seeking  in  their  righteousness  : they  sought  only  to  be 
superior  to  others,  to  gain  consideration  ; to  be  given  the  best 
places  wherever  they  went,  and  to  amass  wealth  by  deceiving 
widows  with  their  apparent  piety. 

These  bigots  of  Judaism,  who  held  aloof  from  the  crowd  and 
would  have  nothing  in  common  with  them,  were  the  great 
enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  know.  It  was  they  who  persecuted 
Him,  slandered  Him,  and  condemned  Him  to  death.  Jesus 
Christ,  for  His  part,  made  open  war,  not  on  their  persons,  but 
on  their  maxims  and  their  type  of  religion  : He  who  was  full  of 
compassion  and  indulgence  for  humble  sinners  never  showed 
anything  but  indignation  and  severity  for  these  arrogant  just 
men.  He  always  proclaimed  His  own  doctrine  in  opposition 
to  that  of  these  false  Doctors,  and  His  simple  teaching,  in  its 
complete  sincerity,  was  an  obvious  condemnation  of  theirs. 

The  righteousness  He  demands  of  His  disciples,  the  only 
righteousness  that  can  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  them, 
must  therefore  possess  the  four  opposite  qualities  to  those  of 
the  Pharisees’  justice. 

It  must  have  its  foundations  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 

It  must  be  complete  : without  neglecting  the  small  things  it 
must  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  most  important. 

It  must  be  united  with  humility,  a sense  of  personal  weakness, 
and  constant  recourse  to  God  in  prayer. 

Finally,  it  must  be  unalloyed  with  any  motive  of  self-interest 
or  vanity,  concerned  with  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
edification  of  others. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  qualities  in  turn.  The  three 
last,  it  will  be  seen,  depend  on  the  first. 
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The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  them  is  a certain  truth  and 
reasonableness,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  them.  Without  any 
argument  we  can  see,  by  considering  the  nature  of  justice,  that 
if  one  of  these  conditions  be  absent  it  is  no  true  justice  : and 
this  is  far  more  the  case  if  they  be  all  absent.  We  see  too  that, 
according  to  pure  reason,  the  justice  which  God  demands  of 
men  must  possess  these  qualities  and  that  God  could  not  abstain 
from  demanding  them. 

When  considering  the  first  of  these  qualities  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  the  obligations  imposed  on  us  by 
men  are  concerned  only  with  outward  matters  and  simple 
external  effects.  Public  order  demands  no  more.  The  secret 
feelings  of  the  heart  do  not  interest  human  lawgivers  ; they  ask 
for  none,  because  they  cannot  gauge  them  with  any  certainty. 
Their  laws  are  purely  external  ; they  would  be  overstepping 
their  powers  if  they  imposed  any  others,  which  would  be  broken 
with  impunity.  In  their  eyes  a man  is  just  if  he  appears  to  be 
so  : they  push  their  inquiries  no  further,  judging  men  always  by 
their  actions  rather  than  by  their  intentions.  But  God,  who 
cannot  be  taken  in  by  externals,  penetrates  more  deeply  ; He 
judges  by  the  spiritual  life  ; that  is  what  He  requires  above  all, 
and  with  that  He  is  satisfied  when  a man  is  unable  to  combine 
it  with  outward  action.  He  sees  the  intention,  the  upright  will, 
and  the  sincere  desire  within  the  heart  ; and  this  kind  of  righteous- 
ness, which  none  but  He  can  see,  and  which  springs  from  Him 
alone,  is  the  only  kind  that  is  pleasing  to  Him,  the  only  kind  He 
considers  real  and  deserving  of  reward.  It  is  by  the  heart  alone 
that  a man  can  reach  His  presence  ; it  is  the  heart  alone  that 
makes  a man  righteous  in  His  eyes.  He  has  imposed  duties 
upon  the  just  man,  and  certainly  requires  them  to  be  fulfilled  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  His  own  sake,  nor  to  discover  our  true  feelings 
that  He  ordained  religious  practices,  and  He  only  values  them 
for  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  performed. 

The  first  concern  of  the  Christian,  then,  should  be  to  observe 
God’s  law  in  his  heart,  namely  to  reverence  it,  love  it,  and  sin- 
cerely desire  to  practise  it.  If  he  have  this  respect,  affection, 
and  resolve  he  will  make  the  necessary  efforts,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  to  fulfil  the  commands  laid  upon  him  ; he  will  make  them 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  ; he  will  make  them  constantly  ; 
and  if  he  should  show  any  relaxation  it  is  a sign  that  the  ruling 
principle  within  is  weakening. 

We  must  inquire  of  ourselves  whether  our  justice  possesses 
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this  first  characteristic.  Are  we,  in  our  hearts,  truly  reverent 
towards  our  Christian  duties  ? Do  we  love  them  and  sincerely 
desire  to  fulfil  them  ? Are  we  determined  to  do  so,  whatever  it 
may  cost  us  ? Do  we,  with  this  end  in  view,  strive  to  understand 
them  thoroughly,  and  make  the  Gospel  our  chief  study  ? If  we 
read  it  carefully  we  shall  see  that  the  greater  number  of  its 
precepts  are  directly  concerned  with  the  heart,  that  they  aim 
at  transforming  and  perfecting  it,  and  that  even  those  which 
have  some  external  object  take  the  inward  disposition  of  the 
heart  for  granted,  showing  that  without  it  the  action  would 
have  no  merit  in  God's  sight.  This  applies  to  vocal  prayer  and 
every  form  of  external  worship,  as  well  as  to  almsgiving  and  all 
works  of  charity. 

Those  who  understand  the  Gospel  best,  therefore,  are  quite 
right  when  they  lay  such  stress  on  the  spiritual  life,  and  repeat 
again  and  again  that  all  true  piety  and  true  justice  depend  upon 
it,  and  that  the  growth  of  real  rectitude  is  proportionate  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  interior  soul.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  our 
self-examination  on  this  point.  Are  our  virtues  built  on  this 
foundation  ? Do  we  give  our  first  care  to  our  interior  life,  and 
labour  to  make  some  progress  in  it  every  day  ? Many  and  many 
a Christian,  in  this  matter,  resembles  the  Pharisees  more  or  less, 
knowing  nothing  of  devotion  beyond  external  practices  and 
having  no  spirit  of  love  within.  What  can  God,  who  looks  into 
the  heart,  think  of  their  righteousness  ? And,  when  they  appear 
before  Him,  what  a disappointment  will  be  theirs  ! 

Secondly,  the  justice  that  God  expects  of  us  must  be  complete  ; 
it  must  be  entire  in  all  its  parts  ; it  must  cover  all  the  large  things, 
and  also  extend  to  the  smallest. 

It  would  be  defective  if  it  were  to  neglect  the  small  matters 
and  attend  only  to  large  matters  ; and  it  would  be  still  more  so 
if  it  were  to  overlook  important  things  and  be  particular  about 
the  unimportant.  It  was  on  this  subject  that  Jesus  Christ  most 
often  reproached  the  Pharisees.  He  was  speaking  to  them 
when,  distinguishing  between  the  essential  precepts  which  they 
violated  unhesitatingly  and  the  trivial  observances  which  they 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  He  laid  down  the  grand  rule  : These 
things  you  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  those  undone} 
The  great  commandments  are  strictly  obligatory,  and  should 
come  absolutely  first.  The  smallest  observances  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  because  they  are  the  complement  and  completion  of  the 
1 S.  Matt,  xxiii,  23. 
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others.  In  the  law  of  Christ  some  duties  are  subordinated  to 
others  : some  are  essential,  and  must  never  for  any  reason  be 
neglected  : there  are  others  of  less  importance  which  should 
always  be  performed  when  possible,  but  which  should  be  omitted, 
or  cease  to  be  obligatory,  when  they  conflict  with  more  weighty 
commands. 

Could  anything  be  more  just  than  this  rule  ? If  Christian 
holiness  did  not  embrace  the  very  smallest  duties  it  would  be 
unworthy  to  have  God  for  its  origin.  If  it  did  not  to  a certain 
extent  distinguish  between  one  duty  and  another,  preferring 
some  above  others,  it  would  not  conform  to  the  supreme  reason. 
Its  completeness  consists  in  its  omission  of  nothing,  and  its 
assignment  to  each  duty  of  its  own  degree  of  importance. 

Do  we  follow  this  rule  in  our  conduct  ? 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Christians  who  break  it.  There  are 
those  who  cling  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  altogether  neglect 
the  spirit.  They  rigidly  observe  certain  external  practices — 
good  in  themselves,  it  is  true,  but  not  with  the  highest  sort  of 
goodness — and  in  these  they  make  all  their  righteousness  consist. 
They  fail  in  the  essential  obligations  of  charity,  for  they  do  not 
truly  love  either  God  or  their  neighbour  : they  are  peevish,  sour, 
caustic,  haughty,  envious,  evil-speaking,  and  slanderous,  and 
often  combine  these  faults  with  an  insincere  and  artificial  sort  of 
zeal, — sheltering  themselves  behind  God’s  service,  and  making 
it  a cloak  for  their  malignity  and  lack  of  self-control.  They  are 
like  the  Pharisees  who  thought  nothing  of  paying  money  for 
innocent  Blood,  but  said,  wdien  Judas  threw  down  the  coins  he 
had  received  : It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  this  money  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.1  This  kind 
of  language  is  not  uncommon  among  insincere  pietists,  and 
those  who  are  led  away  by  party  spirit  and  blind  prejudice. 

The  other  class  of  persons  are  those  who  make  a great  show 
of  obeying  the  spirit  of  the  law  but  often  neglect  the  letter. 
They  like  to  be  just  and  holy  on  a grand  scale,  and  cannot,  they 
say,  trouble  about  trivialities.  But  those  things  that  they  call 
trivialities  are  points  on  which  depends  the  perfect  observance  of 
graver  matters  ; and  it  is  highly  likely  that  they  fail,  or  will 
soon  begin  to  fail  in  their  performance  of  the  latter,  if  they  once 
allow  themselves  to  neglect  the  former.  In  the  wrorld,  a person 
who  habitually  neglects  certain  pious  exercises,  the  omission  of 
which  is  not  serious  in  itself,  will  sooner  or  later  begin  to  break 
the  most  essential  rules  of  external  worship.  And  in  cloisters 
1 S.  Matt,  xxvii,  6. 
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and  communities  the  infraction  of  the  ordinary  rules  gradually 
leads  to  the  violation  of  vows,  relaxation  is  followed  by  revolt 
against  the  religious  life,  and  small  irregularities  end  in  terrible 
disorders. 

The  third  characteristic  of  Christian  justice  is  that  it  is  com- 
bined with  humility  : that  is  to  say  we  recognise  that  God  is 
its  origin  and  Author,  that  it  is  He  who  implants  it  in  us,  pre- 
serves it,  and  by  His  grace  makes  it  grow,  while  we  do  no  more 
than  simply  co-operate  in  the  good  impulses  He  inspires. 
And  even  this  co-operation,  while  perfectly  free,  is  due  only  to 
His  choice  in  giving  us  graces  and  providing  suitable  circum- 
stances. 

Truth,  then,  will  not  allow  us  to  take  pride  in  our  own  righteous- 
ness, as  though  it  were  our  own  attribute.  All  the  glory  should 
be  given  to  God,  without  whom  we  could  do  nothing  towards 
our  salvation.  For,  since  our  destiny  is  a gratuitous  gift  on 
God's  part,  and  is  supernatural,  that  is  to  say  transcending  the 
requirements  of  our  nature,  the  appropriate  means  of  raising 
us  to  that  destiny  are  equally  supernatural;  and  we  cannot 
in  this  life  know  what  they  are,  nor  obtain  them  for  ourselves, 
nor  use  them  in  our  own  strength.  This  has  been  more  than  ever 
the  case  since  sin  brought  disorder  and  depravity  into  our  nature. 
That  is  why,  when  God  has  cured  us  in  pure  compassion,  we 
merely  have  the  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  means  He  has  put 
at  our  disposal.  In  His  relations  with  us  God  plays  the  part  of 
a Physician  who  prescribes  a remedy,  prepares  it,  makes  it 
suitable  to  our  needs,  offers  it  to  us,  begs  us  to  drink  it,  and 
persuades  us  to  do  so  in  spite  of  our  repugnance  by  gently 
influencing  our  will.  If  we,  who  did  not  know  the  nature  of  our 
disease  and  had  no  thought  of  consulting  the  Physician,  were  to 
assert  that  we  had  cured  ourselves  because  we  had  taken  the 
proffered  remedy,  should  we  not  be  extremely  ungrateful  ? It 
is  very  natural,  then,  that  God  should  demand  of  us  a humble 
avowal  of  our  inability  to  do  right,  and  a grateful  acknowledge- 
ment that  any  virtue  we  possess  is  derived  from  Him. 

Although  this  is  the  very  foundation  of  religion,  and  we  profess 
to  believe  it,  our  self-love  urges  us  none  the  less  powerfully  to 
take  pride  in  our  feeble  efforts,  to  give  ourselves  credit  for  our 
virtues,  to  boast  of  them  like  the  Pharisee  in  the  Gospel,  to  think 
ourselves  better  than  others,  and  to  forget  that  we  derive  every- 
thing from  God.  This  is  unjustifiable  pride,  which  displeases  Him 
extremely  and  which  He  is  obliged  to  overthrow,  seeing  that  it 
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is  the  great  obstacle  to  His  glory.  This  pride  is  more  often  found 
in  those  who  have  been  preserved  from  great  sins  and  have  not 
been  tried  by  temptation,  than  in  converted  sinners  who  have  a 
long  experience  of  their  own  weakness,  or  in  those  who  have  been 
violently  tempted  and  know  how  near  they  have  been,  a thousand 
times,  to  falling.  Those  who  limit  their  religion  to  external 
practices  are  nearly  always  subject  to  this  pride,  and  the  more 
assiduous  they  are  in  their  exercises,  especially  if  they  be  works 
of  supererogation,  the  greater  is  their  danger  of  falling  into  self- 
complacency.  We  must  beware  of  this  poisonous  pride,  which  is 
not  enough  feared,  and  must  pray  God  to  foster  in  us,  by  every 
means,  a spirit  of  humility. 

Finally  the  fourth  quality  of  Christian  justice  is  that  it  soars 
above  all  motives  of  self-interest  and  vanity. 

It  is  degrading  piety  to  make  it  serve  the  ends  of  avarice,  and 
use  it  as  a means  of  obtaining  wealth  or  position.  It  insults  it 
no  less  to  seek  the  respect  and  consideration  of  men  with  its 
help  : to  aspire  to  honours  and  distinctions  on  the  ground  of 
being  devout.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  Pharisees  of  this  kind  ; 
full  of  ostentation,  eager  to  attract  public  attention,  loudly 
proclaiming  their  own  good  deeds,  telling  them  abroad  with  an 
affectation  of  modesty  or  hiring  others  to  do  it  for  them,  and 
counting  a good  work  thrown  away  if  no  one  ever  knew  of  it. 
Such  a good  work  is  indeed  thrown  away  from  their  point  of 
view,  since  it  has  brought  them  no  financial  gain,  nor  any  meed 
of  praise  or  favour.  These  hypocritical  just  men  have  received 
their  reward,  says  Jesus  Christ,  a reward  as  empty  as  themselves, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Father.  God  does 
not  acknowledge  the  things  that  are  not  done  for  His  sake  ; and, 
far  from  rewarding  these  hypocrites,  these  pious  charlatans,  He 
will  one  day  unmask  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  and 
expose  their  secret  baseness.  To  their  shame  and  despair  they 
will  find  that  all  their  good  works  were  thrown  away,  for  divine 
justice  has  nothing  in  store  for  them  but  punishment  ! May  God 
preserve  us  from  being  of  their  number  ! 

Let  us  make  it  our  business  to  keep  our  righteousness  free 
from  these  faults,  or  rather  these  vices,  to  which  we  are  only  too 
much  inclined. 

Jesus  Christ  foresaw  the  danger,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
warning  us  by  inveighing  so  forcibly  and  so  often  against  false 
piety,  though  he  knew  well  that  He  would  be  its  victim.  I know 
nothing  more  likely  to  make  us  loathe  all  forms  of  pharisaism  than 
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the  constant  remembrance  of  its  treatment  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

O my  divine  Master,  Thy  lessons  are  full  of  profit,  and  a word 
from  Thy  mouth  teaches  me  many  things  ! In  the  vices  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  Thou  didst  so  greatly  blame,  Thou  showest  me 
clearly  what  I should  avoid,  and  what  I must,  to  please  Thee, 
endeavour  to  become.  But,  Lord,  I am  a Pharisee  at  heart.  Such 
is  every  man,  for  the  vices  of  the  Pharisees  are  those  of  our  miserable 
nature.  O Thou  who  knowest  them  well,  Thou  who  hast  Thyself 
suffered  from  them,  Thou  whose  death  was  their  result  and  remedy, 
cure  me  of  this  fatal  disease,  and,  since  Thou  tellest  me  to  share 
in  the  work  of  my  own  cure,  teach  me  to  detest  these  sins  and 
struggle  with  them,  and  purify  my  heart  entirely  from  them.  Amen. 


LESSON  XV 

SIN  IS  COMMITTED  IN  THE  HEART 

Whoever,  says  Jesus  Christ,  shall  look  on  a woman  to  lust  after 
her  hath  already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart.1  His 
wicked  design  need  not  have  been  carried  out  ; it  is  enough  that 
it  entered  his  mind  and  that  he  looked  at  a woman  with  that 
intention.  Adultery  is  a secret  sin  ; but  God  and  the  sinner's 
conscience  are  witnesses  of  it,  and  though  it  be  unknown  to  the 
world  it  will  not  escape  divine  judgment. 

What  is  true  of  this  sin  is  equally  true  of  all  the  others.  It  is 
the  desire  alone  that  makes  us  guilty  in  God’s  eyes,  whether  it 
be  executed  or  not,  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  God  take 
our  good  desires  into  account  when  we  are  not  able  to  carry  them 
out. 

The  reason  is  that  sin,  properly  speaking,  is  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  the  resolve  to  commit  it  is  what  constitutes  its  wickedness. 
The  external  act  by  itself,  apart  from  the  evil  intention,  is  a 
purely  physical  matter  with  no  moral  significance.  If  it  adds 
a certain  amount  of  evil  to  the  design  formed  in  the  heart,  it  is 
because  action  involves  a more  determined  and  persevering 
movement  of  the  will,  which  is  exercised  in  devising  means  of 
execution  ; in  using  them,  when  found,  without  regard  to  the 

1 S.  Matt,  v,  ?8, 
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consequences  ; and  in  overriding  all  the  obstacles,  both  divine 
and  human,  which  ought  to  bar  the  way.  To  all  this  must  be 
added  the  wrong  done  to  others  by  the  actual  sin,  the  scandal 
it  creates,  the  faults  it  causes,  and  all  the  other  evil  effects  that 
it  brings,  or  may  bring  in  its  train  ; effects  for  which  the  sinner 
is  responsible,  because  he  ought  to  have  foreseen  them,  and 
which  he  is  bound  to  repair  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  But  observe 
that  in  these  consequences,  even,  his  guilt  becomes  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge,  his  reflection,  and  his  deter- 
mination, all  of  which  are  purely  interior  things  that  God  alone 
can  see  and  estimate. 

We  perceive  it  to  be  really  true,  then,  that  sin  is  committed  in 
the  heart,  and  derives  its  malignity  from  our  inward  dispositions. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  good  actions,  which  God  estimates 
and  rewards  in  accordance  with  the  same  rules.  If  we  think  it 
hard  that  God  should  condemn  and  punish  the  will  without  the 
deed  it  ought  to  be  equally  consoling  to  us  that  He  accepts  and 
rewards  it  : in  both  cases  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  justice.  Men  would  follow  the  same  rule  if  they  could 
look  into  one  another’s  hearts,  and  they  do  follow  it  as  closely 
as  they  are  able. 

This  lesson  from  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  so  wide  in  its  application, 
is  of  the  first  importance. 

It  demonstrates  to  us,  to  begin  with,  the  intense  sanctity  of 
God’s  law,  which  not  only  forbids  us  to  commit  a sinful  action, 
but  lays  a severe  ban  on  the  very  thought  and  desire  of  sin  ; 
counting  the  deliberate  consent  of  the  will  to  be  sin,  because 
God’s  infinitely  penetrating  eye  sees  the  consent,  which  offends 
His  purity,  transgresses  His  laws,  and  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  punishment. 

Further,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  keep  watch 
over  the  impulses  and  affections  of  our  heart,  whose  depravity 
has  been  known  to  us  ever  since  we  could  think  ; the  heart  that 
is  so  fiercely  tempted  and  urged  to  do  wrong  by  the  things  of 
sense  ; the  heart  that  is  the  centre  of  so  many  passions,  vices, 
and  bad  habits,  and  so  fruitful  in  those  unlawful  ideas  and 
desires  which  take  us  by  surprise  whenever  we  look  within,  and 
which  return  again  and  again  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  chase  them 
away. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  obvious  that  if  so  many  sins  are  com- 
mitted outwardly  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  the  sins  commit- 
ted are  purely  interior  ; that  the  heart  produces  fresh  sins  every 
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moment  when  it  is  possessed  by  some  form  of  passion,  for 
passion  feeds  on  sin,  and  knows  no  other  source  of  life.  Take 
any  passion  you  choose  : love,  avarice,  ambition,  envy,  hatred, 
revenge  : is  there  one  of  them  that  does  not  absorb  all  our 
faculties  and  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  anything  but 
its  satisfaction  ? Everything  excites  it,  everything  reminds  us 
of  it  ; our  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  it,  and  sins  are  multiplied 
innumerably  with  every  thought  and  desire.  Who  could  count 
the  sins  of  a day,  a week,  a month,  a year,  or  a whole  lifetime 
passed  in  the  slavery  of  the  passions  ? The  number  of  the  hairs 
on  the  head  is  nothing  in  comparison.  And  yet  not  one  of  those 
sins  has  escaped  the  eye  of  God.  We  ourselves  hardly  noticed 
them  as  they  passed  rapidly,  one  after  another,  through  our 
heart  : we  have  only  a confused  memory  of  them.  But  God 
saw  them,  and  saw  each  one  of  them  distinctly  ; He  knows  the 
amount  of  malice  in  each,  and  unless  they  be  effaced  by  penitence 
He  will  remember  each  and  punish  it  eternally.  Those  thoughts 
that  passed  like  lightning,  yet  not  before  we  had  accepted  them, 
those  definite  desires  that  hardly  left  a trace  and  now  have 
vanished,  are  present  now  to  God,  and  will  be  so  to  all  eternity. 
He  will  always  hate  them,  always  reproach  us  for  them,  always 
take  vengeance  for  them. 

If  we  were  really  convinced  that  sin,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
supreme  and  indeed  the  only  evil  in  man’s  existence,  since  all 
other  evils,  including  hell,  are  only  its  punishment  ; if  we  remem- 
bered at  the  same  time  how  easily  our  heart  sins  when  it  is  not 
bridled  by  religion  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  how  one  wrong 
thought  or  desire  is  replaced  by  another  almost  without  a pause, 
till  they  stretch  like  a chain  from  one  end  of  our  life  to  the 
other  ; and  if,  by  faith,  we  could  see  the  terrible  results  of  even 
one  mortal  sin,  and  the  still  worse  results  of  a mass  of  sins,  some 
graver  than  others,  because  knowledge,  habit,  and  the  hardening 
of  the  will  increase  their  gravity  day  by  day  ; — if  all  these  thoughts 
were  present  in  our  minds  we  should  be  overcome  with  horror, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  to  be  intolerable. 

Two  things  would  profoundly  astonish  us  : our  own  obstinate 
persistence  in  offending  God  and  God’s  infinite  patience  in  bearing 
with  us,  waiting  for  us,  calling  upon  us  to  repent,  and  offering 
us  forgiveness  and  all  the  riches  of  His  mercy.  While  there  is 
yet  time,  let  us  try  to  sound  these  two  depths,  the  iniquity  of 
man  and  the  goodness  of  God,  so  that  we  may  be  delivered  or 
preserved  from  a state  of  sin,  and  may  always  be  humble  and 
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mistrustful  of  ourselves,  and  may  be  stirred  to  love  a God  who 
is  so  good,  so  patient,  so  compassionate.  If  these  truths  do  not 
take  hold  of  us  in  this  world  ; if,  instead  of  meditating  on  them 
and  profiting  by  them,  we  reject  them  and  do  all  we  can  to  forget 
them,  we  shall  certainly  remember  them  whether  we  will  or  not 
in  the  next  world,  where  they  will  be  our  torture  and  despair. 

Ah  ! Lord,  how  mistaken  I have  been  until  now  regarding  the 
state  of  my  soul  in  Thy  sight  ! I counted  only  my  actions  as  sins, 
which  I should  have  numbered  by  my  intentions  and  desires. 
Perhaps  I thought  myself  innocent,  or  at  least  not  very  guilty, 
because  there  were  no  glaring  nor  frequent  disorders  in  my  conduct  ; 
but  by  how  many  sins  my  heart  is  stained  in  Thine  eyes  because  it 
desired  to  commit  them  ! Always  my  feelings  and  thoughts  have 
been  inclined  to  evil  ; I have  loved  it,  and  sought  it  out  ; I have 
made  it  the  daily  food  of  my  mind. 

To  shame  and  abase  me,  show  me  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
my  interior  sins,  as  Thou  Thyself  seest  them.  Make  me  capable  of 
enduring  the  sight  of  them,  however  terrifying  it  may  be.  But, 
when  Thou  showest  them  to  me,  mercifully  grant  to  me  earnest 
repentance,  that  I may  confess  them,  first  at  Thy  feet  and  then  at 
the  feet  of  Thy  minister,  with  every  detail  that  my  memory,  aided 
by  Thy  wisdom,  can  supply.  May  I hate  them,  mourn  them,  and 
expiate  them,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  purifying  my  heart, 
the  source  of  such  countless  iniquities  ! 

But  my  heart,  all  stained  and  corrupt  as  it  is,  can  only  be  cleansed 
by  another  Heart  : it  can  only  be  cleansed  by  the  virtue  of  Thine, 
O my  Saviour  ! only  by  that  furnace  of  divine  love.  Give  me  a 
spark  of  that  sacred  fire,  that  it  may  burn  and  consume  the  very 
roots  of  all  that  is  impure  in  me.  Destroy  those  miserable  desires 
of  the  flesh  which  I brought  into  the  world  with  me,  and  which 
produce  so  much  sin.  Create  in  me  a new  heart,  from  which  only 
good  thoughts  and  holy  longings  shall  rise,  which  will  spend  itself 
in  acts  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  will  repair  with  ardent  love 
all  the  havoc  made  by  evil  desires.  Amen. 


LESSON  XVI 

EVERY  SINNER  IS  THE  SLAVE  OF  SIN 

We  very  often  hear  the  complaint  from  prejudiced  persons  that 
God’s  law  cramps  the  liberty  of  man,  by  restraining  it  within  a 
circle  of  special  duties  and  constricting  it  between  narrow  limits, 
beyond  which  he  may  not  go.  We  are  not  free,  they  say,  since 
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we  may  not  do  everything  we  please  ; God’s  commands  are  so 
many  shackles  ; the  sinner  who  breaks  through  every  barrier, 
and  is  stopped  by  no  prohibition,  is  freer  than  the  just  man  who  is 
always  considering  the  law  and  never  allows  himself  to  neglect 
it. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  worldly  ; and  indeed  it  is  also  the  view 
of  those  Christians  who  are  not  actuated  by  love,  but  obey  the  law 
only  from  fear. 

It  is  easy  to  answer  that,  since  our  liberty  is  a gift  from  God, 
we  ought  only  to  use  it  in  accordance  with  His  designs  and  His 
will  ; that  He,  the  Master,  has  every  right  to  subject  it  to  laws, 
and  that  if  that  subjection  be  disagreeable  to  it  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  complain,  because  we  are  His  dependent  creatures, 
with  no  claim  to  do  what  we  choose. 

But,  sound  as  that  answer  is,  here  is  another  : an  answer 
issuing  from  the  very  mouth  of  Truth,  and  one  which  makes  a 
more  direct  attack  on  the  prejudice  and  complaint  under  con- 
sideration. Whosoever  committeth  sin , says  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
servant  of  sin.1  Far  from  being  freer  in  his  sin  he  is  chaining  up 
his  liberty,  and  the  more  completely  he  abandons  himself  to  sin 
the  more  complete  is  his  bondage. 

When  Jesus  Christ  has  spoken  there  is  nothing  to  dispute  : 
it  is  enough  that  He  has  decided  the  matter  in  the  most  definite 
and  the  clearest  way.  He  makes  no  distinctions  between  one 
person  and  another,  or  between  one  sin  and  another  ; but  pro- 
nounces absolutely  that  the  man  who  sins  makes  himself  a slave 
thereby.  Therefore,  without  entering  into  any  argument,  I am 
authorised  in  deducing  from  His  words  that  the  more  a man 
abstains  from  sin  and  ties  himself  down  to  the  strict  observance 
of  the  divine  law,  the  more  free  he  is  with  that  true  freedom 
which  is  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

However,  since  all  the  Saviour’s  moral  judgments  emanated 
from  absolute  reason,  we  are  not  withheld  from  the  cautious  use 
of  the  natural  light  that  He  has  given  us,  in  fathoming  the  truth 
of  His  statements  : indeed,  He  encourages  us  to  do  so,  and  we 
can  make  no  better  use  of  our  reason.  Let  us  ask,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  the  nature  of  true  liberty  ; secondly,  whether  the 
power  to  sin  be  a consequence  of  the  liberty  given  by  God  to 
man  ; thirdly,  if  the  exercise  of  that  power  be  the  same  thing  as 
the  exercise  of  our  liberty  ; fourthly,  what  is  the  nature  of 
enslavement  by  sin  ; and  lastly  let  us  observe  how,  when  we  are 

1 S.  John  viii,  34. 
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once  caught  in  that  slavery,  we  are  not  only  unable  to  release 
ourselves,  but  become  more  and  more  tightly  entangled  in  it. 

Whence  shall  we  take  our  idea  of  true  liberty  ? 

From  God  Himself,  who  is  its  source,  and  is  not  only  the 
freest  of  all  beings,  but  the  only  Being  who  is  essentially  and 
absolutely  free.  He  is  subject  to  no  law  ; His  will  is  ruled  by 
nothing  but  His  will  itself  ; everything  that  exists  outside  Him 
exists  only  by  Him,  because  He  wills  it  and  in  the  way  He  wills 
it  to  exist,  and  cannot  therefore  in  any  respect  hamper  His 
supreme  independence.  In  Him  liberty  is  an  infinite  perfection, 
like  all  His  other  perfections  ; a perfection  that  is  absolutely 
pure,  without  any  defect  whatever. 

Now  God,  who  is  infinitely  free  in  all  that  He  does  outside 
Himself,  has  no  choice  but  the -choice  of  good  ; He  is  not  free 
to  choose  evil,  which  He  is  unable  to  will  or  to  carry  out.  His 
nature  and  all  His  attributes  are  opposed  to  it,  and  if  they  were 
not  so  He  would  cease  to  be  God.  He  rejects  evil,  then,  by  the 
necessity  of  His  being,  the  most  invincible  of  all  necessities  ; 
and  that  necessity,  far  from  striking  at  His  liberty,  constitutes 
its  excellence  and  perfection. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  idea  of  liberty  carries  with  it  the 
power  of  sinning  ; on  the  contrary,  perfect  liberty,  which  is 
found  only  in  God,  and  is  essentially  bound  up  in  His  holiness, 
absolutely  excludes  this  power  ; it  is  restricted  and  fixed  within 
the  limits  of  the  good,  and  however  it  may  be  used  it  can  never 
do  anything  except  what  is  good.  It  depends  on  Gods  will  to 
act  or  not  to  act  externally,  to  act  in  one  manner  or  in  another, 
to  choose  between  one  kind  of  good  and  another,  to  exhibit  one 
attribute  or  another  in  a greater  or  less  degree  ; but  in  no  case 
can  His  liberty  extend  to  what  is  evil,  and  none  the  less  He 
is  supremely  free. 

The  liberty  that  we  see  in  man  is  also  a perfection,  and  indeed 
the  most  excellent  of  those  that  he  possesses. 

God,  who  in  this  respect  created  man  in  His  own  image,  gave 
him  freedom  in  order  that  it  might  help  him  to  become  morally 
good,  just,  holy,  and  capable  of  the  happiness  that  was  destined 
to  be  his  reward.  Man’s  power  to  sin  cannot  be  the  offshoot  and 
result  of  so  excellent  a gift,  since  the  latter  is  derived  from  absolute 
purity  and  granted  for  a sublime  object. 

Whence,  then,  does  it  come,  since  it  is  not  naturally  inherent 
in  liberty  ? It  comes  from  the  fundamental  imperfection  of  the 
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creature.  Man  is  drawn  from  the  void,  and  for  that  reason  his 
will  is  not  essentially  righteous  and  inclined  to  the  good,  as  is 
the  will  of  God  : it  is  subject  to  weakness,  and  may  turn  towards 
the  evil.  Thence  every  intelligent  and  free  creature,  who  neces- 
sarily has  duties  to  perform  towards  his  Creator,  and  who,  in 
fulfilling  them,  becomes  worthy  of  the  end  for  which  he  is  meant, 
is  capable  of  neglecting  those  duties  and  failing  to  attain  his  end. 
This  power  in  the  creature  is  a radical  imperfection,  and,  far 
from  priding  himself  upon  it,  he  ought  to  lament  it  and  abase 
himself  on  its  account,  and  above  all  fear  to  use  it,  because  it 
would  be  fatal  to  him. 

Therefore,  as  liberty  is  perfect  in  God  because  it  is  impossible 
for  Him  to  make  a bad  use  of  it,  so  it  is  imperfect  in  the  creature 
because,  owing  to  a flaw  inherent  in  his  nature,  he  is  able  to 
abuse  it  and  make  it  a weapon  against  God  and  against  himself. 

The  exercise  of  the  power  to  sin,  then,  is  plainly  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  exercise  of  our  liberty. 

It  is  true  that  if  I were  not  free  I could  not  sin,  any  more  than 
I could  do  right  ; but  it  is  not  precisely  because  I am  free  that  I 
sin,  but  because  I am  fundamentally  capable  of  sin.  In  the  act 
itself  this  capacity  or  power  to  do  wrong,  which  is  really  only  a 
defect,  infers  the  exercise  of  liberty,  but  is  actually  something 
different  from  it  : it  is  the  abuse  of  liberty,  it  is  the  application 
of  liberty  to  an  object  to  which  it  was  not  God’s  intention  that 
I should  apply  it. 

I sin,  then,  because  I am  free  to  choose  evil  ; but  I am  no 
less  free  when  I am  abstaining  from  sin.  Indeed  I am  freer,  in 
that  I am  using  my  freedom  better,  bringing  it  thereby  nearer 
to  the  freedom  of  God,  and  making  it  serve  the  end  for  which  He 
gave  it  to  me. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  when  I sin,  I am  weakening  my 
liberty  as  regards  the  good  and  making  it  subservient  to  evil  ; 
I am  making  myself  the  slave  of  sin,  the  weight  of  which  bears 
down  my  will  and  keeps  it  habitually  inclined  towards  wrong- 
doing. 

What  do  I mean  by  the  slave  of  sin  ? I mean  the  slave  of  the 
things  of  sense,  which  I allow  to  gain  over  me  an  empire  that 
should  not  be  theirs  ; the  slave  of  a woman,  for  instance,  in 
whose  snares  I am  entangled,  and  who  keeps  me  a prisoner  ; 
the  slave  of  money,  the  desire  and  possession  of  which  altogether 
master  me,  and  do  not  leave  me  free  to  use  it  as  I ought  ; the 
slave  of  honours  and  vainglory,  the  desire  for  which  rules  all  my 
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actions,  and  makes  me  subject  to  false  prejudices  and  public 
opinion. 

I mean,  too,  the  slave  of  my  senses,  the  impressions  of  which  I 
follow  blindly  ; the  slave  of  the  imagination,  which  overpowers 
reason  and  will  not  let  me  listen  to  it  ; the  slave  of  the  passions, 
which  sway  me  hither  and  thither  as  they  will,  and  make  me 
play  a thousand  parts  that  fill  me  with  shame  in  moments  of 
reflection  ; the  slave  of  bad  habits  which,  when  once  they  are 
acquired,  become  so  natural  to  me  that  I almost  lose  the  power 
of  changing  them. 

Finally  I mean  slavery  to  the  devil,  who  has  captured  my 
will  and  keeps  it  bound  and  gagged,  and  now  feels  that  all  the 
traps  he  lays  for  me,  and  all  the  temptations  he  puts  before  me 
are  certain  to  succeed.  This  is  a degrading,  cruel,  intolerable 
slavery  which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  robs  me  of  all  serenity"  of  mind 
and  peace  of  heart,  and  which,  having  begun  to  make  me  miser- 
able here,  will  complete  my  wretchedness  hereafter. 

And  yet  in  this  servile  state  I believe  myself  to  be  free.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I am  having  my  own  way,  while  I am  really 
subject  to  a crowd  of  tyrants.  The  cause  of  this  dangerous  and 
unfortunate  delusion  is  that  the  will  itself  is  on  the  enemy’s  side, 
in  that  it  cheerfully  assumes  the  fetters  itself  and  wears  them 
with  pleasure,  at  all  events  for  a time.  For  this  reason  a man 
thinks  he  is  still  his  own  master,  although  he  is  not.  It  is  a 
strange  kind  of  freedom,  truly,  that  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  God, 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  the  voice  of  conscience  ; that  turns 
away  from  what  is  good  and  chooses  evil  ; that  makes  a man  bad 
and  miserable  instead  of  good  and  happy,  and  works  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  true  destiny  ! Is  a thing  more  fully  ours  because 
we  continually  abuse  it  ? Are  we  more  independent  because  we 
have  shaken  off  a legitimate  and  honourable  yoke,  to  assume 
the  wicked  and  shameful  yoke  of  a tyrant  ? This,  however,  is 
what  the  sinner  does  ; and  so  great  is  his  blindness  that  the  deeper 
his  state  of  slavery  the  more  he  boasts  of  his  liberty. 

Let  us  follow  the  progress  of  this  slavery. 

At  first,  when  a man  who  has  lived  innocently  for  some  time, 
obeying  the  divine  law,  begins  to  yield  to  the  attractions  of  sin 
and  enjoy  its  unreal  pleasures  I admit  that  he  feels  more  free, 
because  he  is  entering  on  a new  career.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  shutting  himself  out  from  the  career  he  previously 
followed  ; and  though  his  freedom  certainly  extends  in  new 
directions  it  is  only  by  being  curtailed  in  others,  where  it  is  no 
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longer  exercised.  So  what  is  gained  on  one  side — if  it  be  a gain — 
is  lost  on  the  other. 

But  the  state  of  things  soon  changes.  Sin,  which  is  full  of 
attraction  and  pleasure  at  the  outset,  gradually  throws  chains 
about  the  will.  The  latter,  not  without  some  regret,  feels  that 
it  no  longer  has  the  power  to  forsake  sin,  and  is  therefore  obliged, 
as  it  were,  to  give  in  to  it.  It  is  not  that  sin  has  developed  new 
charms  ; on  the  contrary,  its  attraction  decreases  every  day  ; 
but  the  freedom  of  the  will  has  weakened,  and  it  is  not  easy  now 
to  return  to  the  former  path.  With  mysterious  and  almost 
irresistible  force  a man  is  drawn  along  the  way  of  evil,  and 
urged  ever  farther  and  farther.  Habits  are  formed  ; an  action 
that  began  by  being  voluntary  soon  becomes  almost  mechanical  ; 
the  first  impression  of  an  object  surprises  the  will  into  yielding, 
and  induces  the  belief  that  refusal  is  impossible  ; and  this  is 
even  used  as  an  excuse.  Grace  is  ready,  conscience  speaks, 
remorse  is  felt  ; the  man  may  even  be  wearied,  disgusted,  and 
bored  by  what  he  once  thought  so  alluring  ; but  sin  is  stronger 
than  he,  and  when  it  commands  he  must  obey.  He  sins  now,  not 
quite  by  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  but  because  he  can 
hardly  act  otherwise.  He  laments  this  cruel  necessity,  and 
longs  to  break  his  chains  ; but  the  time  for  that  is  past,  and  he 
must  drag  them  with  him  to  the  very  tomb  unless  God  should 
come  and  deliver  him  from  them. 

Can  sinners  dare,  then,  to  boast  of  their  freedom  ? Whereas 
the  way  of  God's  commandments  grows  wider  every  day  and 
more  attractive  at  every  step  for  the  just,  the  path  of  sin  becomes 
more  and  more  cramped.  The  sinner  finds  it  harder  and  rougher 
as  time  passes,  and  vainly  repents  of  ever  having  entered  it. 

To  the  faithful  Christian  it  seems  that  his  liberty  develops  and 
grows  by  the  practice  of  virtue.  Repugnance  disappears, 
difficulties  are  smoothed  out,  pleasure  takes  the  place  of  pain. 
The  experience  of  sinners  is  just  the  opposite  : they  begin  with 
pleasure  and  end  with  pain  ; custom  makes  sin  insipid  to  them, 
they  swallow  it  like  water,  in  spite  of  its  tastelessness  ; they 
even  feel  some  disgust  in  yielding  to  it,  and  their  inability  to 
forsake  it  fills  them  with  despair.  S.  Augustine  in  his  Con- 
fessions gives  a perfect  picture  of  this  condition  as  he  experienced 
it,  and  every  inveterate  sinner  who  is  not  an  absolute  infidel  will 
easily  see  himself  in  the  description. 

The  moment  in  which  he  is  most  conscious  of  his  loss  of  liberty 
is  when  grace  earnestly  appeals  to  him,  and  recognising  the 
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disquiet  and  danger  of  his  condition  he  resolves  to  put  an  end  to 
it . Then  comes  a period  of  fighting  and  struggle  within,  of  attacks 
and  resistance,  of  resolutions  made  a hundred  times  and  a hun- 
dred times  retracted  ! He  would  and  he  will  not  ! He  takes  a 
step  or  two  towards  conversion,  then  falls  back  quickly  ; he 
struggles  to  rise  and  only  falls  again  more  heavily,  like  a man 
in  a bog  who  has  nothing  firm  beneath  him,  and  sinks  only 
deeper  when  he  tries  to  free  himself.  Always  postponement  and 
delay  ; always  to-morrow,  to-morrow  ; never  to-day,  never  this 
moment  ! He  has  not  the  strength,  he  thinks,  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  whole-hearted  consent  without  which  there  is  no 
conversion.  He  desires  to  consent,  but  his  desire  is  ineffectual  ; 
he  invokes  his  will,  but  is  powerless  to  move  it  ; he  sheds  tears 
of  grief  and  rage,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  he  does  not  change,  and 
will  never  change  unless  God  in  His  compassion  should  release 
his  imprisoned  freedom. 

There  is  no  moral  truth  more  undeniable,  then,  than  that 
expressed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  words  : Whosoever  committeth 
sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  fearful  consequences  of 
that  bondage.  We  know  that  it  leads  to  final  impenitence,  and 
thence  to  hell. 

Let  each  person  who  reads  this  make  his  own  prayer  here, 
and  put  himself  in  a frame  of  mind  suitable  to  his  own  condition. 

Those  who  are  happy  enough  to  have  been  preserved  from 
the  servitude  of  sin,  never  having  fallen  into  the  habit  of  it, 
should  give  thanks  to  God.  But  they  must  keep  watch  over 
themselves,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  tested,  and  remembering 
that  venial  sin  deliberately  committed  leads  to  mortal  sin. 
A single  fall  is  sometimes  enough  to  create  a habit. 

Those  who  are  at  this  moment  the  slaves  of  sin  should  fall 
on  their  knees  and  humbly  implore  God  to  help  them  ; should 
faithfully  perform  all  that  grace  inspires  them  to  do  ; and, 
overcoming  all  discouragement  and  despair,  should  await  their 
deliverance  with  confidence  and  patience.  Lasting  conversions 
are  usually  effected  by  degrees. 

And  those  who,  after  long  slavery,  have  broken  their  chains 
should  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  singing  a hymn  of  gratitude 
to  God.  But  they  must  remember  that  the  more  grace  they 
have  received  the  more  generous  their  service  should  be,  and  that 
the  smallest  negligence  may  be  the  occasion  of  a more  dangerous, 
and  perhaps  fatal  relapse. 
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LESSON  XVII 

THE  TRUTH  MAKES  US  FREE 

The  truth  shall  make  you  free,  said  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Jews.1 

The  Jews  were  too  material  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  saying  : they  thought  it  referred  to  enfranchisement  from 
temporal  servitude,  and  was  therefore  an  injustice  and  an  insult 
to  their  nation.  We  have  never  been  slaves  to  any  man,  they 
answered.  They  should  have  understood  that  the  Saviour  was 
speaking  of  a higher  and  entirely  spiritual  deliverance,  since  it 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  truth. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  materialism  and  blindness  of 
the  Jews.  Most  of  us,  though  Christians,  are  no  less  material 
and  blind  than  they  ; and  when  we  read  these  same  words  in 
the  Gospel,  spoken  for  us  as  well  as  for  them,  our  understanding 
of  them  is  no  better.  It  is  supremely  important  for  us,  however, 
to  know  precisely  what  they  mean.  What  is  the  truth,  then  ? 
From  what  does  it  set  us  free  ? What  must  we  do  on  our  side  to 
co-operate  with  it  ? 

The  Truth  is  God  Himself. 

But  God  is  in  His  nature  so  far  above  us  that  our  feeble  minds 
are  not  capable  of  thus  contemplating  truth  in  its  essence  ; they 
would  be  dazzled  and  altogether  lost.  Moreover,  this  contem- 
plation would  be  fruitless  on  our  part  ; the  application  of  it 
would  be  beyond  us.  We  can  see  this  from  the  abstract  specu- 
lations of  the  Platonists,  and  even  of  the  Schoolmen,  on  the 
nature  of  God.  What  moral  code  did  they  ever  draw  from  these 
reasonings,  and  what  do  we  gain  from  the  most  sublime  know- 
ledge if  it  gives  us  no  rule  of  life  ? The  truth,  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  us,  was  manifested  and  made  tangible  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  said  Himself  : I am  the  Truth,  and  in  the 
passage  we  are  considering  stated  plainly  : If  the  Son  shall  make 
you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed .2 

In  assuming  our  nature  the  truth  came  within  our  reach,  was 
adapted  to  our  weakness,  and  brought  itself  down,  so  to  speak, 
to  our  level.  Its  teachings  were  made  available  to  us  : He  who 
was  Truth  gave  us  practical  lessons  in  them  by  His  example,  and 
His  grace  enables  us  to  follow  them. 

1 S.  John  viii,  32. 


2 Ibid.,  36, 
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Since  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  then,  we  have  had  all  that 
we  can  desire  for  the  ruling  of  our  lives,  since  in  Him  we  find  the 
truth,  and  a truth  that  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  heart  as  to  the 
mind  ; an  accessible  truth,  which  tempers  its  light  and  shows 
us  its  charm  in  such  a way  that  we  can  contemplate  them  without 
effort  or  fear.  And  this  truth  is  one  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  follow,  since  it.  is  manifested  in  one  who  is  both  God  and  Man, 
and  since  it  not  only  teaches  us  the  simplest  and  homeliest 
lessons  and  shows  us  the  most  persuasive  and  moving  example, 
but  adds  to  these  the  most  powerful  aid. 

From  what  will  this  truth  set  us  free  if  we  take  it  for  our 
guide  ? 

It  will  free  us  from  our  errors . The  science  of  ethics,  which  is 
really  the  science  of  mankind  and  the  science  it  is  most  important 
for  man  to  know,  since  it  leads  him  to  happiness  through  virtue, 
is  the  one  which  he  knows  least,  even  when  he  flatters  himself 
the  most  that  he  is  an  expert  in  it.  The  people  at  large,  who  do 
not  study  it,  and  have  no  intellectual  light  but  their  uncultivated 
reason  and  a kind  of  instinct,  are  less  prone  to  go  astray  than  the 
arrogant  philosopher  who  tries  to  fathom  it  with  his  own  intellect, 
and  reduce  it  to  a system.  He  does  not  base  it  on  its  true  founda- 
tions ; he  is  ignorant  of  most  of  its  principles  ; and  from  those 
he  partly  sees  he  draws  false  deductions.  He  has  never  really 
grasped  its  object  and  its  end. 

The  subject  of  happiness,  which  human  reason  has  never 
succeeded  in  defining,  and  which  the  sages  of  old  discussed  so 
much  without  coming  to  any  agreement,  provides  an  unanswer- 
able proof  that  moral  science  is  not  within  the  range  of  our 
unaided  natural  intelligence,  and  that  we  need  revelation  to 
make  it  comprehensible  to  us.  For  the  truth  about  happiness  is 
the  key  to  that  science,  and  happiness  is  the  end  it  has  in  view  : 
its  object  is  to  teach  us  the  means  by  which  happiness  is  attained. 
Now  you  may  read  the  works  of  any  number  of  the  moral  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  based  their  writings 
on  that  subject  upon  reason  alone,  and  have  ignored  revealed 
truth,  without  finding  any  precise  definition  of  happiness  or 
any  plain  indication  of  the  path  that  leads  to  it. 

The  wisdom  that  can  be  mistaken  on  these  two  points,  which 
it  especially  prides  itself  on  understanding,  must  surely  be  a 
false,  deceptive,  senseless,  and  presumptuous  kind  of  wisdom, 
straying  further  from  the  truth  at  every  step  and  making  success 
in  the  search  only  more  impossible  by  prolonging  it,  because  the 
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road  is  the  wrong  one.  And  if  the  greatest  geniuses,  the  men 
who  have  professed  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  human  race,  have 
always  been  and  still  are  as  blind  as  this,  how  much  greater  is 
the  blindness  of  their  disciples,  who  form  opinions  on  their 
authority  and  believe  every  word  they  utter  ! The  mass  of  the 
people,  as  I have  said,  arc — through  their  very  ignorance — less 
likely  to  go  astray  because  they  reason  less,  and  therefore  do 
not  pervert  the  earliest  teachings  of  nature  ; if  they  wander  they 
return  more  quickly,  because  they  are  actuated  by  the  passions 
rather  than  the  mind  ; and  their  very  ignorance,  which  they 
have  no  shame  in  admitting,  makes  them  more  open  to  instruc- 
tion when  they  fall  into  good  hands.  At  the  same  time  their 
dulness  and  materiality  make  it  hard  for  them  to  rise  to  spiritual 
ideas,  and  very  easy  for  them  to  be  beguiled  ; and  when  once 
led  astray  they  rush  into  the  wildest  excesses,  for  their  animal 
passions  are  checked  by  no  reflection. 

If  both  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  would  listen  to  Jesus 
Christ  they  would  be  rescued  from  their  errors,  doubts,  and 
uncertainties  regarding  the  essential  points  of  moral  science, 
beginning  with  happiness  ; they  would  be  taught,  with  authority 
as  well  as  thoroughness,  all  they  ought  to  know  and  to  do.  On 
these  subjects  the  Gospel  is  easy  to  understand  : nothing  is 
needed  but  a teachable  mind  and  an  honest  heart  ; and  the 
Church  has  never  been  lacking  in  learned  and  godly  teachers, 
capable  of  explaining  it. 

The  truth  frees  us  from  our  prejudices. 

Everything  in  the  world  is  full  of  them  : we  find  them  there, 
firmly  established,  when  we  are  born  ; we  are  taught,  as  it  were, 
to  drink  them  in  with  our  mother  *s  milk  ; and  our  education  is 
founded  on  them, — general  prejudices,  social  prejudices,  class 
prejudices,  corporate  prejudices,  personal  prejudices.  Is  there 
any  country  whose  people  do  not  reason,  judge,  and  behave  in 
accordance  with  these  prejudices  ? Is  any  man  in  the  world  free 
from  them  ? Has  anyone  the  strength  of  mind  and  character 
to  save  himself  from  them  or  cure  himself  of  them  ? Before  we 
are  able  to  judge  of  the  real  value  of  wealth  and  honours  we  are 
taught  to  think  much  of  them,  to  show  great  respect  to  those 
who  possess  them  and  to  consider  them  fortunate  people  ; we 
are  taught  to  be  proud  of  our  birth  if  it  be  illustrious,  and  ashamed 
if  it  be  obscure  ; and  to  judge  of  merit,  not  by  personal  qualities, 
but  by  position,  distinction,  privilege  and  reputation.  We  are 
taught  to  respect  the  world  and  its  opinions,  to  humour  it,  fear 
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it,  live  by  its  maxims,  and  make  a fictitious  point  of  honour  of 
strict  obedience  to  them. 

These  prejudices  are  countless  ; they  are  carried  even  into 
the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  practices  of  religion  ; 
being  rooted  in  the  soul  they  govern  our  lives.  It  is  no  small 
matter  which  the  truth  achieves  in  delivering  us  from  them  ; 
and  indeed  there  are  very  few  whom  it  entirely  frees,  because 
men  refuse  to  obey  and  follow  it  in  everything  : for  it  is  certain 
that  any  man  who  consulted  Jesus  Christ  as  to  what  he  ought  to 
think  on  every  subject  would  have  a mind  free  from  all  prejudice, 
and  if  he  were  sometimes  so  weak  as  to  yield  to  it  he  would  blame 
himself  for  the  lapse  as  for  a prevarication. 

The  truth  frees  us  from  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  which  deceive 
us  with  superficialities  and  appearances,  prejudicing  us  in  favour 
of  present  objects  as  though  no  others  were  real,  and  as  though 
the  objects  of  the  future,  which  faith  offers  us,  were  merely 
phantoms. 

It  frees  us  from  the  illusion  of  the  imagination,  which  is  equally 
deceptive.  The  imagination  deludes  us  with  alluring  or  terrible 
pictures,  amuses  or  interests  us  with  a thousand  foolish  schemes, 
fills  us  with  false  hopes  and  false  fears,  and  agitates  us  with 
promises  of  happiness. 

It  frees  us  from  the  illusion  of  the  mind,  which,  by  giving  us  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  our  own  merits,  makes  us  think  we  are 
capable  of  achieving  great  things  and  are  successful  in  all  we  do  ; 
which  puffs  us  up  with  presumption  and  vanity,  and  leads  us  to 
neglect  useful  talents  in  favour  of  more  brilliant  and  frivolous 
accomplishments  ; which  fills  us  with  arrogance,  disdain,  and 
contempt  for  those  who  fail  to  do  us  justice,  that  is  to  say  those 
who  do  not  take  us  at  our  own  valuation  ; and  which  makes  us 
the  dupes  of  mean,  self-seeking  adulation. 

It  frees  us  from  the  illusion  of  the  heart  which,  being  ingenious 
in  self-deception,  thinks  all  that  flatters  it  is  true,  all  that  it 
likes  is  good,  and  all  that  it  dislikes  is  bad  ; is  attracted  to  persons 
and  things  by  taste  and  caprice  rather  than  by  reason;  leaves  them 
for  the  same  kind  of  cause,  and  having  no  guide  but  blind  feeling 
is  impatient  of  disillusionment. 

Neither  the  warnings  of  others  nor  your  own  reflections  will 
free  you  from  all  these  illusions,  which  you  do  not  perceive  and 
do  not  believe  to  exist.  The  Truth  Himself  must  shine  into  your 
soul,  and  scatter  these  mists  with  His  own  light  : you  linger  in 
illusion  only  because  you  do  not  learn  of  Him. 
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Not  content  with  delivering  us  from  this  crowd  of  errors, 
prejudices,  and  illusions,  the  truth  attacks  the  source  of  them  all  ; 
and  if  we  be  willing  to  learn,  frees  us  from  our  passions  and  vices., 
from  pride  and  self-love. 

Philosophy  has  tried  to  supply  remedies  for  the  passions,  but 
had  not  the  authority  to  secure  their  acceptance  ; and  those  who 
offered  them  spoilt  the  effect  of  their  fine  precepts  by  their 
example. 

As  for  the  vices,  philosophy  was  equal  to  defining  them, 
painting  their  ugliness,  and  pointing  out  their  dangerous  and 
ridiculous  qualities,  but  could  go  no  further  : and  as  a general 
rule  these  serious  teachers  of  morality  were  no  less  vicious  and 
depraved  than  other  men. 

We  know,  too,  the  extent  to  which  they  were  dominated  by 
pride  and  self-love  ; how  superior  they  thought  themselves  to 
the  rest  of  humanity,  for  whom  they  felt  only  contempt.  Those  of 
them  who  were  the  most  ardent  seekers  after  virtue  thought  they 
could  acquire  it  in  their  own  strength  ; they  saw  no  reason  for 
asking  the  Deity  to  help  them,  and  the  apparent  progress  they 
made  only  resulted  in  their  becoming  more  arrogant  and  self- 
complacent  than  before. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  the  Truth  should  visit  the  earth 
and  teach  man  to  hate  himself,  deny  himself,  and  make  perpetual 
war  upon  himself  ; to  recognise  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
unable  to  conquer  himself  without  supernatural  aid  ; to  ask 
God  humbly  for  His  help,  and  give  Him  all  the  honour  for  the 
victories  won. 

But  how  does  the  Truth  set  us  free  ? 

In  a way  that  cannot  be  explained  : the  secret  has  never  been 
divulged.  Without  at  all  violating  the  rights  of  liberty  truth 
acts  upon  the  mind  and  changes  its  ideas  ; acts  upon  the  heart 
and  fills  it  with  new  feelings.  A man  suddenly  is  transformed  ; 
he  respects  what  he  once  despised,  and  despises  what  he  once 
respected,  he  loves  what  he  abhorred  and  abhors  what  he  loved. 
This  marvellous  transformation  is  effected  in  the  very  depths  of 
the  soul,  with  equal  gentleness  and  efficacy  ; it  takes  place  in  an 
instant,  and  if  the  man  faithfully  responds  to  it  the  effect  on  his 
character  and  happiness  are  most  beneficial.  His  malady  is 
cured  ; he  is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  to  regain  the  health 
of  which  sin  robbed  him  he  has  only  to  obey  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Truth.  For  when  once  we  have  seen  the  truth  and  resolved 
to  follow  it  we  are  never  forsaken  by  it  : it  helps  us  to  loosen 
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our  bonds  one  by  one,  and  at  last  makes  us  absolutely  free. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  it  aims  at  doing,  and  if  that  point  be  not 
reached  it  is  because  our  co-operation  is  at  fault. 

The  fundamental  change,  which  is  the  essential  matter,  is 
made  in  us  without  any  action  on  our  part  ; but  the  changes 
that  follow  require  us  to  co-operate.  If  we  fail  to  do  so  we  forfeit 
the  grace  accorded  to  us,  and  become  worse  and  more  enslaved 
than  before.  Saul  is  a striking  example  of  this.  Samuel,  after 
consecrating  him  king,  told  him  he  was  about  to  be  changed 
into  another  man  ; and  this  actually  occurred,  for  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  that,  as  he  parted  from  Samuel,  God  gave  unto  him  another 
heart.1  He  was  enlightened,  guided,  and  inspired  by  the  Truth  ; 
all  that  he  did  was  successful,  and  God  was  pleased  to  bless  his 
undertakings  as  long  as  he  obeyed  it.  Then  he  twice  disobeyed 
Samuel,  who  was  for  him  the  instrument  of  the  Truth  ; the 
Spirit  of  God  left  him  and  an  evil  spirit  took  possession  of  him  ; 
he  became  jealous  of  David’s  renown,  by  which  he  benefited, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  was  constantly  trying  to  compass 
David’s  death.  Light  returned  to  him  from  time  to  time  ; he 
recognised  it,  but  failed  to  follow  it,  and  in  the  end  was  lost. 

When  the  Truth  works  a change  in  us,  then,  like  the  change 
in  Saul,  and  we  wish  it  to  deliver  us  wholly,  we  must  cling 
closely  to  it  and  allow  it  to  dominate  <us  completely.  We  must 
embrace  the  whole  truth,  and  consult  it  in  every  matter  ; listen 
to  it  when  it  teaches  us,  love  it  when  it  rebukes  us,  and  obey  it 
when  it  issues  commands.  We  need  not  expect  it  to  flatter  us 
or  consider  our  feelings  : it  would  not  be  the  truth  if  it  were  not 
inflexible  and  incorruptible,  nor  if  it  could  tolerate  our  vices  or 
even  our  slightest  imperfections.  Being  infinitely  wise  it  is 
gentle  with  our  weakness,  correcting  us  with  varying  degrees  of 
severity,  teaching  and  healing  us  by  insensible  degrees.  But  we 
must  never  fail  to  follow  it,  for  it  will  not  suffer  us  to  stop  upon  our 
road  : we  are  so  dear  to  it  that  it  cannot  consent  to  our  being 
only  half-rescued.  How  free  and  happy  we  should  be  if  we 
allowed  the  truth  to  dispose  of  us  entirely  ! 

But  of  all  our  defects  the  most  universal  and  deplorable  is 
that  we  do  not  love  the  Truth  ; that  we  are  afraid  of  knowing  it, 
that  we  avoid  it  and  even  hate  it  whenever  it  wears  a stem  face, 
or  reproaches  us  for  our  faults  and  prescribes  remedies  that  are 
repellent  to  nature.  We  begin  by  turning  away  our  eyes  and 
stopping  our  ears  to  avoid  seeing  and  hearing  it.  If  it  calls  our 
attention  and  prevents  us  from  ignoring  it  we  resist  it,  push  it 

1 1 Kings  x,  6,  9. 
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from  us,  and  pretend  we  do  not  recognise  it  ; and  arc  ready  with 
many  invented  reasons  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  not  the 
truth  at  all.  It  is  not  rebuffed,  however,  and  returns  to  the  charge 
again  and  again,  assuming  many  different  faces  and  using  every 
means  to  win  us.  But  the  moment  comes  at  last — and  who 
knows  the  time  of  its  coming  ? — when  our  rebellion  and  obstinacy 
overstep  the  bounds,  and  the  Truth  is  forced  to  leave  us.  We 
congratulate  ourselves  then  on  being  freed  from  unwelcome 
warnings, — not  realising  that  the  Celestial  Physician  has  forsaken 
and  condemned  us,  and  we  must  unfailingly  die. 

O Truth  incarnate,  Thou  who  hast  done  such  incomprehensible 
marvels  to  lower  Thyself  to  our  level  and  make  us  love  Thee,  grant 
that,  however  Thou  treatest  me,  I may  never  fail  to  know  Thee  and 
never  hate  Thee  ! What  would  become  of  me,  were  I ever  to  be  so 
blind  and  mad  ? I should  not  harm  Thee,  but  I should  displease 
Thee,  and  be  my  own  ruin.  Rather  let  me  cling  to  Thee  always, 
even  when  Thou  seemest  bitter  to  me  ; let  me,  when  Thou  rebukest 
me,  remember  only  Thy  labours  and  Thy  love  for  me.  How  couldst 
Thou  work  for  my  sanctification  and  happiness  if  Thou  wert  silent 
concerning  my  vices  and  faults  ? Dominate  me,  as  is  Thy  due  ; 
use  Thine  authority  as  Thou  wilt.  Rid  me  of  all  my  defects  ; I do 
not  know  them,  nor  can  I know  them,  nor  be  freed  from  them  except 
by  Thee.  Whether  Thou  speakest  to  me  Thyself  in  my  heart,  or 
usest  the  ministry  of  men,  I shall  count  myself  happy  in  hearing 
Thy  voice  and  obeying  Thee  ; and  I shall  fear  as  the  greatest  of 
disasters  the  possibility  that  my  unruliness  might  force  Thee  to 
leave  me.  Be  my  Teacher  and  Sovereign  on  earth  ; and  when 
Thou  hast  set  me  free  from  sin  and  the  depravity  of  my  nature, 
grant  that  I may  behold  Thee  and  love  Thee  eternally  in  the  Kingdom 
of  perfect  freedom.  Amen. 


LESSON  XVIII 

THE  EVILDOER  HATES  THE  LIGHT 

One  of  the  most  important  ethical  truths  is  expressed  in  these 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Nicodemus  : Every  one  that  doth  evil 
hateth  the  light  and  cometh  not  to  the  light , that  his  works  may  not 
he  reproved.1 

Our  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  subjected  in  this  world 
to  three  kinds  of  judgment  : the  judgment  of  God,  our  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  judgment  of  other  men. 

1 S.  John  iii,  20. 
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God  judges  them  by  the  light  that  is  His  own  supreme  truth, 
and  His  judgment  is  intimated  to  the  conscience  ; we  ourselves 
judge  them  by  the  light  of  our  reason,  which  sanctions  or  con- 
demns them  ; and  other  men,  in  the  same  way,  when  our  actions 
come  to  their  knowledge,  judge  them  according  to  the  goodness 
or  malice  that  appears  in  them. 

In  addition  to  the  light  that  is  common  to  all  men,  Christians 
possess  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  the  light  bestowed  by  interior 
grace. 

The  man  who  does  right  cannot  hate  any  of  these  kinds  of 
light,  because  they  serve  him  as  a rule  of  conduct  ; nor  can  he 
fear  any  of  these  judgments,  having  every  reason  to  think  they 
will  be  favourable.  He  acts  with  confidence  in  the  sight  of  God  : 
far  from  shunning  His  eyes  he  is  pleased  that  God  should  see 
him,  and  he  is  glad  of  the  good  testimony  that  the  divine  light 
bears  to  his  conscience.  Nor  does  he  seek  to  screen  his  actions 
from  the  judgment  of  reason  : on  the  contrary,  he  consults  his 
reason  before  acting,  and  makes  sure  of  its  approbation.  As  for 
other  men,  though  he  does  not  aspire  to  their  approbation  if  he 
be  humble,  he  has  no  motive  for  hiding  from  them,  and  no  objec- 
tion to  their  knowing  of  his  conduct,  because  they  can  only 
praise  it  if  they  be  just,  and  if  they  be  unjust  neither  their  praises 
nor  their  blame  can  disturb  him. 

The  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  man  who  does  wrong. 
He  hates  the  light  of  God,  which  condemns  him  in  the  depths 
of  his  conscience  ; he  hates  the  light  of  reason,  which  decides 
against  him  ; he  hates  the  light  of  other  men’s  reason,  which 
gives  an  impartial  judgment  of  his  actions,  and  disapproves  of 
them  if  they  be  bad. 

Let  us  go  into  this  matter. 

Properly  speaking  we  only  do  wrong  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of 
it,  and  resolve  to  do  it  after  some  thought.  Now  whenever  malice 
enters  into  an  action,  whether  in  its  cause  or  its  performance, 
it  is  morally  impossible  that,  either  before  or  after  it,  we  should 
not  hear  the  voice  of  conscience,  that  is  to  say  the  voice  of  God, 
either  warning  us  not  to  act  or  urging  us  to  repent  after  acting. 
Before  the  action  it  tries  to  dissuade  us  from  it  by  putting 
forward  every  reason  arising  from  the  gravity  of  the  fault  and 
its  consequences.  After  the  action  it  torments  us  with  pangs 
of  remorse,  and  gives  us  no  peace.  A man,  then,  who  definitely 
resolves  to  do  wrong,  and  does  so,  naturally  hates  the  divine 
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light  because  it  makes  him  pause  and  puts  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  desires  ; hates  it  because,  having  seen  it  and  knowing 
that  he  ought  to  follow  it,  he  can  expect  nothing  but  its  condem- 
nation for  despising  and  rejecting  it  ; hates  it  because,  after  his 
intention  has  been  carried  out,  it  will  not  leave  him  alone  nor 
cease  tormenting  him  ; and  hates  it,  finally,  because  he  considers 
it  inimical  to  his  happiness.  He  would  fain  see  no  more  of  it, 
he  avoids  meeting  it,  turns  his  back  on  it,  and,  that  he  may 
enjoy  himself  more  freely,  goes  so  far  as  to  wish  it  did  not  exist. 

He  hates  the  light  of  his  reason  no  less.  His  first  care,  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  take  pleasure  in  wrongdoing,  is  to  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  all  the  instructions  and  counsels  of  his  reason,  and  to 
every  wholesome  reflection  : he  listens  to  nothing  but  his 
passions,  his  imagination,  and  the  depraved  desires  of  his  heart. 
He  imposes  silence  on  his  reason  both  before  and  after  his 
sin  ; he  avoids  looking  into  his  soul,  seeks  every  kind  of  diversion 
and  distraction,  and  if  it  were  possible  would  willingly  cease  to 
be  a reasonable  being,  and  limit  himself  to  the  instinct  of  the 
beasts  that  he  envies. 

As  for  his  fellow-creatures,  they  need  only  be  wise  and  virtuous 
to  make  him  hate  them  : he  carefully  hides  his  actions  from 
them,  taking  every  possible  step  to  prevent  them  from  having 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  his  conduct.  He  is  frank  and  intimate 
only  with  those  who  agree  with  him  and  are  the  instruments  and 
companions  of  his  evil-doing.  Before  others  he  dissembles,  makes 
excuses,  justifies  himself,  and  is  desperately  anxious  to  keep 
them  from  knowing  what  he  is.  He  is  overcome  with  shame, 
therefore,  when  discovered  ; and,  when  the  conduct  he  believed 
to  be  secret  is  exposed,  he  is  furious  with  those  who  revealed 
it  and  laid  him  open  to  public  censure.  His  chief  desire  then  is 
to  take  flight  and  hide  his  shame  in  the  desert  ; or  else  to  rid 
himself  of  all  those  in  whose  eyes  he  reads  condemnation.  It  is 
intolerable,  he  feels,  to  live  among  people  who  despise  and  detest 
him. 

Man’s  moral  instinct,  truly,  is  deeply  implanted  in  him  ! It 
is  indestructible,  and  when  a man  fails  to  follow  it  he  is  much 
to  be  pitied.  It  is  seen  in  him  at  a very  early  age,  and  makes 
him  very  conscious  of  its  power  before  he  has  reached  maturity. 
He  hardly  knows  what  sin  is,  he  has  hardly  conceived  a desire 
for  it,  before  he  is  driven  to  hide  from  heaven,  from  the  world, 
and  from  himself  in  order  to  commit  it. 

What  can  this  mean  except  that  there  is  deeply  imprinted 
within  him  the  conviction  that  a guilty  man  cannot  avoid 
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condemnation,  and  that  every  tribunal,  whether  it  be  of  God,  of 
his  own  reason,  or  of  the  world  at  large,  decides  against  him  ? 
He  cannot  hide  from  himself  then  that  sin  is  odious  and  deserving 
of  punishment,  and  that  no  one  will  undertake  his  defence. 
And  yet  he  loves  it,  commits  it,  persists  in  it,  makes  a habit  of 
it,  grows  old  in  it,  and  is  willing  to  die  in  it.  What  a state  to  be 
in  ! What  a life  ! What  a death  ! Is  he  not  supremely  unhappy, 
and  is  not  hell  already  within  him  ? 

Now  let  us  see  the  dangers  into  which  a man  will  be  led  by 
this  hating  of  the  light,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  shine. 

The  first  point  to  observe  is  that  his  dislike  for  it  grows  every 
day,  as  he  sinks  more  and  more  deeply  into  sin.  At  the  beginning 
he  resisted  it  feebly,  often  yielding  to  it,  regretting  his  resistance, 
and  being  proud  of  having  obeyed  it.  Then  he  forsook  it  ; only 
to  return,  and  swear  to  leave  it  no  more.  In  the  end,  however, 
when  his  passions  finally  take  the  upper  hand  and  his  will 
definitely  supports  them,  he  makes  the  fatal  resolve  to  be  quit 
of  all  forms  of  embarrassing  light. 

His  first  attack  is  directed  against  the  conscience.  Not  content 
with  stifling  its  remorse,  by  giving  himself  up  to  dissipation  and 
avoiding  everything  that  could  rouse  his  better  self,  he  labours 
to  undermine  its  authority  and  shake  the  foundations  on  which 
it  rests. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  conscience  is  revealed  Religion. 
So  he  abandons  all  religious  practices  : — no  more  Mass,  no  more 
confession,  no  more  sermons,  no  more  religious  reading,  and 
even  no  more  prayer.  He  rejects  the  mysteries  and  dogmas  of 
religion  on  the  ground  that  they  are  incomprehensible  : they  are 
beyond  reach  of  his  reason,  his  reason  is  capable  of  understanding 
everything,  therefore  the  mysteries  and  dogmas  are  all  impostures. 
He  attacks  the  evidence  of  facts,  such  as  the  miracles  and 
prophecies.  He  indulges  in  doubts  and  arguments  ; he  devises 
objections,  and  in  his  own  mind  transforms  them  into  proofs.  In 
default  of  solid  reasons  he  arms  himself  with  ridicule,  and  flatters 
himself  that  his  blasphemous  jests  are  unanswerable  arguments 
because  they  are  worthy  of  no  answer  but  disdain.  So  now 
religion  troubles  him  no  more  : that  great  light  is  extinguished 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned  ; or  at  least  so  he  thinks.  He  is  no  longer 
afraid  of  hell,  the  very  thought  of  which  used  to  disturb  him 
unpleasantly. 

But  if  his  mind  is  easy  as  regards  religion  it  is  not  yet  at 
peace  concerning  reason.  The  light  of  natural  law  is  frequently 
visible  to  him  ; it  condemns  him,  and  he  must  quench  it.  Reason 
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declares  that  there  is  a God,  a divine  Providence,  and  that 
man’s  will  is  free  ; that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  meaningless 
ideas  ; that  moral  good  and  evil  really  exist  ; that  our  soul  is 
spiritual  and  does  not  die  with  the  body  ; and  that  consequently 
there  is  another  life,  and  the  wicked  will  not  escape  divine  wrath. 
At  this  point  revelation  returns  to  the  charge,  and  overwhelms 
him  with  its  weight.  By  some  means  he  must  give  the  lie  to 
reason  and  reduce  it  to  silence  on  all  these  questions.  But  the 
thing  is  not  easy  : the  evidence  for  these  primary  truths  is  so 
strong  and  so  obvious.  He  undertakes  the  task,  however,  because 
he  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  that  bright  light,  and  because  he  is 
driven  by  the  need  of  justifying  his  passions.  He  therefore 
espouses  the  extravagant  and  impious  systems  of  materialism 
and  fatalism  : he  believes  in  a world  that  exists  without  a cause, 
in  motion  that  has  no  motive  power,  in  stability  that  has  no 
ruling  intelligence  behind  it,  and  in  a sequence  of  generations 
that  has  no  beginning.  Everything  becomes  for  him  the  effect  of 
chance — a word  entirely  empty  of  meaning — and  of  a fortuitous 
concourse  of  chimerical  atoms  which,  when  separate,  can  neither 
think,  feel,  nor  will,  but  when  united,  organised,  and  in  motion 
can  produce  thought,  sensation,  and  volition.  He  loses  himself 
in  suppositions,  subtleties,  and  sophistries  ; he  swallows  the  most 
palpable  contradictions  and  the  most  obvious  absurdities  ; and 
succeeds  at  last  in  being  rid  of  both  conscience  and  reason. 

But  does  he  truly  lose  them  ? Is  their  light  henceforward 
altogether  dark  to  him  ? No,  that  is  impossible  : I do  not  even 
believe  that,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  succeeds  for  a single  moment 
in  doubting  the  truths  I have  mentioned. 

He  loudly  proclaims,  none  the  less,  that  he  is  convinced,  and 
cured  of  all  the  foolish  terrors  and  false  prejudices  by  which  the 
vulgar  are  duped  and  victimised  ; at  the  least  he  boasts  of  being 
in  a happy  state  of  scepticism,  indifference,  and  freedom  from 
care  ; he  speaks,  writes,  and  proselytises  in  every  way,  in  order 
that  the  third  light  which  shames  him  may  be  extinguished. 
For  in  cold  blood  he  cannot  bear  that  others  should  think  of  him 
except  as  he  likes  to  think  of  himself  ; those  whose  feelings  are 
openly  opposed  to  his  seem  to  him  like  so  many  accusers  arraign- 
ing him  ; their  very  presence  is  a cruel  torture  to  him.  Unless 
he  canwin  them  to  his  side  he  becomes  their  enemy  and  persecutor. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  hatred  that  vice  has  always  felt  for 
virtue. 

‘ You  recognise,  and  honour  as  divine,  a Gospel  in  which  I 
read  that  I am  sentenced  to  eternal  death  : you  read  it  too,  and 
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think  it  just,  and  subscribe  to  it.  How  can  I fail  to  hate  you  ? 
How  should  I not  wish  to  destroy  you  if  you  will  not  embrace  my 
cause  ? You  worship  a Man-God,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  arm  is 
raised  to  crush  me  and  who  cannot  forgive  me  if  I die  impenitent. 
What  liking  can  I feel  for  you  when  you  are  joined  with  Him 
against  me  even  now,  and  will  in  the  future  applaud  His  wrath 
and  my  eternal  perdition  ? You  believe  in  a God,  a ruling 
Providence,  and  in  free  will  and  the  rest.  But  I have  nothing 
to  expect  but  trouble  in  another  life  if  all  this  be  true,  and  it  is 
very  much  to  my  interest  that  it  should  be  false.  How  can  I 
sympathise  with  you  ? Have  I any  choice  but  to  hate  you  to 
the  death,  when  you  base  your  dearest  hopes  on  the  things  that 
involve  irremediable  and  eternal  misery  for  me  ? I refuse  to 
believe  in  virtue,  because  I have  forsworn  the  practice  of  it  ; 
and  you  oblige  me  to  respect  and  honour  it  in  you.  Your  conduct 
challenges  mine,  and  leaves  me  with  no  excuse,  even  in  my  own 
eyes.  How  can  I endure  you  or  forgive  your  virtues  ? I am 
resolved  not  to  change  : you  must  think  and  act  as  I do,  or  I 
shall  never  cease  to  attack  the  odious  light  that  shines  in  you  and 
makes  my  condemnation  plain/ 

Thus  speaks  the  infidel  in  his  heart  ; and  if  his  fury  against 
true  believers  is  not  always  openly  declared  it  is  because  the 
opportunity  is  lacking.  We  have  recently  seen  what  horrors 
may  be  enacted  by  the  disciples  of  false  philosophy, — those  great 
preachers  of  tolerance  and  humanity, — when  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  the  stronger  party  : their  talk  will  deceive  no  one 
after  the  deliberate  and  concerted  barbarism  of  their  deeds. 
In  this  terrible  outburst  of  fury  they  have  abundantly  proved 
the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's  words  : Every  one  that  doth  evil  hateth 
the  light.  They  have  not  only  hated  the  light,  but  have  striven 
to  quench  it  in  all  who  have  held  it  up  before  their  eyes. 

O my  Saviour,  let  me  not  be  numbered  with  those  unhappy  souls 
who  hate  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil  : they  are  their  own 
judges,  for  their  own  reason  condemns  them.  Alas  I when  I remem- 
ber how  far  I wandered  once  I see  that,  like  them,  I tried  to  justify 
myself.  If  I did  not  stray  so  far  as  they,  if  I did  not  plunge  into  a 
dark  abyss,  may  everlasting  thanks  be  given  to  Thee  ! I strove  to 
blind  myself,  but  Thy  light  saved  me  despite  my  wicked  efforts.  So 
beautiful  and  alluring,  so  strong  and  yet  so  gentle  did  it  appear  in 
my  eyes  that  I was  absolutely  won,  and  was  ashamed  to  have 
resisted  it  so  long. 

O true  Light,  that  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  set  me 
on  the  right  way,  guide  me,  lead  me  to  Thyself  ; and,  that  I may 
love  Thee  always,  grant  that  I may  always  love  and  practise  what 
is  good.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XIX 

WE  CANNOT  SERVE  TWO  MASTERS 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters,1  said  Jesus  Christ. 

This  fact  becomes  apparent  every  time  that  their  wishes  are 
different  and  their  orders  inconsistent. 

The  position  is  far  worse  if  they  be  enemies,  with  their  wills 
opposed  to  one  another  and  their  orders  contradictory,  as  Jesus 
Christ  suggests.  For,  He  adds,  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and, 
love  the  other,  or  he  will  sustain  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  You 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  What  the  Saviour  says  of  money, 
or  avarice,  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  vices  to  which  man  is 
subject.  These  vices  become  our  masters  as  soon  as  we  give  in 
to  them,  and  their  service  is  incompatible  with  the  service  of 
God. 

To  avoid  considering  each  vice  in  detail  I will  deal  with  them 
comprehensively  under  a single  head.  We  cannot  at  the  same 
time  serve  God,  who  commands  us  to  practise  all  the  virtues, 
and  the  world,  which  favours  all  the  vices. 

This  proposition  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  proof.  We 
can  see  only  too  well  that,  since  the  wishes  and  views  of  these 
two  masters  are  totally  and  constantly  opposed  to  one  another, 
they  must  always  issue  conflicting  orders  ; and  that  conse- 
quently those  who  respect  and  love  the  one  must  despise  and 
hate  the  other.  There  is  no  course  open  to  us  but  to  choose 
between  God  and  the  world,  since  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
them,  and  equally  impossible  to  regard  them  both  with  the  respect 
and  love  that  are  due  to  a master. 

God  has  servants  who  are  entirely  devoted  to  Him.  The 
world  has  its  decided  partisans  also,  and  a good  many  more  of 
them.  At  this  moment  I will  not  inquire  which  of  the  two 
parties  is  the  more  wise,  just,  and  happy.  I will  only  observe 
that  both  parties  are  consistent,  in  that  they  are  serving  only 
one  master  ; in  which  they  are  subscribing  to  the  assertion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  declares  it  to  be  impossible  for  a man  to  serve 
two. 

There  is,  however,  a kind  of  ambiguous  Christian,  and  also 
a kind  of  modified  worldling,  both  of  whom  attempt  to  divide 

1 S.  Matt,  vi,  24. 
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themselves  between  God  and  the  world,  to  consider  the  interests 
of  both,  to  serve  one  without  disobeying  the  other,  to  respect 
and  love  them  both  and  never  displease  either,  and  even  to  win 
their  favour  by  equivocal  conduct. 

These  Christians,  who  are  not  rare,  openly  give  the  lie  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  maintaining  in  opposition  to  Him  that  a man 
can  serve  two  masters. 

It  will  not  be  hard  to  confute  them,  and  show  them  that  they 
are  bad  servants  both  to  God  and  the  world  ; that  they  please 
neither  of  their  masters,  and  are  themselves  pleased  with  neither  ; 
and  that  they  are,  in  a sense,  more  irrational  and  more  to  be  pitied 
than  the  open  partisans  of  the  world. 

We  will  begin  by  describing  them. 

They  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  but  in  their  hearts 
they  do  not  love  it,  and  only  practise  it  from  the  fear  of  being 
lost.  They  aim  at  doing  the  precise  amount  required  for  avoiding 
eternal  damnation.  They  have  certain  principles,  and  a con- 
science ; but  are  very  careful  not  to  push  their  principles  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  nor  to  listen  to  everything  their  conscience  says. 
For  they  have  other  principles,  suggested  to  them  by  their 
corrupt  nature,  and  these  they  reconcile  as  best  they  can  with 
those  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  on  many  points  they  make  a 
false  conscience  for  themselves,  and  to  this  the  true  one  is  forced 
to  give  way,  and  defer,  and  accommodate  itself.  Suggest  to 
them  that  they  should  break  one  of  God’s  commandments 
openly,  and  they  will  not  do  it  ; but,  if  it  be  a matter  in  which 
they  see  no  glaring  sin,  however  doubtful  the  case  may  be  or 
however  great  the  danger  of  falling,  they  do  not  shrink  from  it. 
They  are  resolved  not  to  neglect  any  essential  religious  practice  ; 
but  those  that  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  and  yet  are  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  true  devotion,  they  are  determined  not  to 
adopt.  Similarly  in  worldly  matters  they  do  not  obey  such  of  the 
world’s  maxims  as  lead  too  obviously  to  impiety  and  depravity  ; 
but  neither  do  they  reject  those  which  conflict  in  some  indirect 
and  less  visible  way  with  Christian  morality.  They  do  not 
indulge  indiscriminately  in  every  form  of  pleasure,  and  there 
are  social  gatherings  which  they  would  not  care  to  attend  ; but 
certain  amusements  which  offend  a very  delicate  sense  of  modesty, 
and  certain  company  in  which,  while  propriety  is  not  altogether 
forgotten,  the  language  is  too  free  and  the  manners  are  too 
familiar,  they  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  up.  In  short  these 
souls  are  irresolute,  uncertain,  and  dominated  by  human  respect. 
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Passion  draws  them  on  one  side,  and  duty  restrains  them  on  the 
other  ; they  vacillate  between  vice  and  virtue,  trying  to  avoid 
the  austere  element  in  virtue  and  the  licentiousness  of  vice. 
They  imagine  they  can  obey  the  law  of  God  without  being 
dominated  by  it,  and  take  part  in  the  world's  silly  pleasures 
without  being  enslaved  by  them  ; give  a few  moments  in  the 
morning  to  religious  exercises  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
amusements,  and  can  thus  gain  salvation  as  cheaply  and  with  as 
little  privation  as  possible. 

This  is  a true  picture,  and  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Am  I not 
right  in  saying  that  these  semi-Christian,  semi- worldly  people 
are  bad  servants  both  to  God  and  to  the  world,  since  they  have 
no  true  devotion  to  either  ? 

Now  the  quality  that  a master  desires  above  all  others  in  those 
who  serve  him  is  devoted  affection  : he  likes  them  to  love  serving 
him,  and  to  do  it  whole-heartedly.  That  God  expects  this  kind 
of  love  from  His  servants,  and  has  the  right  to  expect  it  we 
cannot  doubt  ; and  it  is  just  this  which  the  semi-Christian  refuses 
Him.  He  serves  Him,  not  from  good  will,  but  of  necessity, 
because  his  own  interests  are  involved  ; if  he  could  altogether 
dispense  with  this  service,  without  incurring  any  risk,  he  would 
do  so.  This  disposition  is  manifested  in  all  his  actions  ; whereas 
he  would  be  ashamed,  if  he  were  truly  and  deeply  devoted  to 
God,  to  give  Him  such  a rival  as  the  world  in  his  mind  and  heart. 

On  the  other  hand  the  world,  no  less  than  God,  demands  the 
undivided  affection  of  its  servants,  though  it  has  no  right  to  it. 
No  sooner  is  a man  attached  to  it  at  some  point,  and  willing  to 
serve  it,  than  it  requires  him  to  devote  himself  to  it  without 
reserve,  to  obey  it  in  everything  and  acknowledge  no  other 
master  ; and  this  is  what  the  semi-worldly  man  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  to  do.  He  proves  thereby  that  he  loves  neither  God 
nor  the  world  truly,  but  only  loves  himself  ; that  in  serving  God 
he  thinks  only  of  securing  a safe  future,  and  in  serving  the  world 
thinks  only  of  enjoying  the  present  ; that  he  is  determined  to 
lose  nothing,  but  gain  on  both  sides.  He  wrongs  God  by  thinking 
it  is  impossible  to  be  happy  in  serving  Him  on  earth  ; and  believes, 
with  perfect  justice,  that  the  world  can  give  him  nothing  in  the 
life  to  come  ; so,  with  a view  to  benefiting  himself  everywhere, 
he  decides  to  serve  them  both.  This  is  a thing  that  cannot  be 
done  : in  spite  of  all  his  precautions  and  accommodating  ways 
he  fails  to  satisfy  either. 
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And  how,  indeed,  could  he  possibly  satisfy  two  enemies  who 
are  fighting  for  his  heart,  which  each  desires  to  own  entirely, 
while  he  persists  in  trying  to  share  it  between  them  ? How  could 
he  satisfy  them,  since  each  of  them  asks  more  than  he  gives  or 
is  at  all  prepared  to  give  ? 

God  demands  that  we  shall  be  altogether  His,  and  His  alone. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  His  service  partially,  nor  to  neglect 
the  least  of  His  commands  in  favour  of  another  master,  for  the 
name  of  Master  belongs  to  Him  alone,  and  anyone  else  who 
assumes  it  is  a usurper.  He  expects  us  to  be  at  His  orders,  and 
dependent  upon  Him  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances. 
Whatever  the  occasion  may  be  He  is,  with  perfect  justice, 
displeased  if  we  obey  another,  and  shows  His  displeasure  ; and 
indeed  His  wrath  is  roused,  at  last,  and  in  the  end  He  may  even 
deny  us,  and  no  longer  regard  us  as  His  servants. 

The  world,  though  a tyrant  and  a usurper,  makes  the  same 
claims  as  God,  our  legitimate  and  only  Sovereign.  It  is  irritated 
by  any  preference  given  to  God  ; it,  also,  desires  to  rule  alone  ; 
it  would  have  us  desert  its  enemy  and  devote  ourselves  entirely 
to  itself. 

It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  they  should  regard  one  another 
with  a favourable  eye,  and  accept  a curtailed  sort  of  service, 
rendered  reluctantly,  and  almost  forced  from  their  servants. 
They  cannot  be  silent  : they  must  mark  their  resentment, — God, 
by  disturbing  and  rending  the  soul  with  secret  remorse,  sorrows, 
and  anxieties,  and  the  world  by  persecuting  its  victim  more  or 
less  cruelly  with  bitter  mockery  and  stinging  criticism.  So  in 
the  end,  just  as  these  two  masters  are  dissatisfied  with  such 
servants,  the  servants  themselves  are  pleased  neither  by  God 
nor  the  world. 

God  does  not  please  them,  because  He  always  turns  a severe 
face  to  them,  overwhelms  them  with  reproaches,  robs  their 
hearts  of  peace,  and  shows  them  in  every  way  that  He  does  not 
accept  their  service.  If  they  appear  in  His  presence,  therefore, 
it  is  always  with  the  greatest  repugnance,  for  they  know  they 
need  expect  no  cordial  welcome  nor  any  consolation.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  find  His  service  hard  and  complain  that  His 
yoke  is  intolerable,  though  they  let  it  burden  them  as  little  as 
they  can.  Every  hour  they  are  tempted  to  shake  it  off,  and  if 
they  resist  the  temptation  it  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  hell  that 
restrains  them.  Such  Christians  as  these  are  very  far  from  seeing 
God  as  their  Father,  and  if  they  see  Him  in  any  other  character 
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what  pleasure  can  they  take  in  the  forced  obedience  that  they 
give  to  Him  ? 

Nor  are  they  any  better  pleased  with  the  world,  which  gives 
them  no  gratitude  for  all  they  do  for  it,  because  they  do  it 
grudgingly  and  with  a bad  grace.  They  may,  perhaps,  be 
ridiculed  for  the  remnants  of  religious  observance  to  which  they 
cling  ; they  are  laughed  at  when  they  speak  of  conscience,  and 
considered  over-scrupulous.  Or  they  may  be  treated  as  hypo- 
crites playing  at  piety  to  give  themselves  importance,  or  to  attain 
some  end  by  winning  the  regard  of  those  who  are  really  devout . 
Or  perhaps  the  world  attacks  them  for  their  indecision,  and 
urges  them  to  choose  definitely  between  God  and  itself.  It  uses 
much  the  same  language  to  them  as  Elias  used  to  the  Israelites  : 

‘ How  long  will  you  halt  between  two  sides  ? Either  walk 
definitely  in  the  path  of  Christian  penitence,  or  in  the  path  of 
the  pleasures  I offer  you.  If  the  Lord  be  your  God,  serve  Him 
only  ; but  if  I am  your  deity,  then  sacrifice  to  me  alone.’  The 
world  usually  regards  them  with  an  unfavourable  eye  ; it  mis- 
trusts and  despises  them  ; it  often  deserts  them,  and  thus  forces 
them  to  leave  it. 

It  is  quite  true,  then,  that  these  uncertain  Christians  are  in  a 
sense  more  foolish  than  the  frankly  worldly,  and  less  logical. 

For  the  latter  act  in  accordance  with  their  principles,  and 
have  a consistent  rule  of  conduct,  whereas  the  former  live  in  a 
constant  state  of  self-contradiction  and  have  no  coherent  set 
of  ideas. 

For  the  same  reason  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  in  some  ways, 
for  they  enjoy  neither  the  true  happiness  of  virtue  nor  the  false 
happiness  of  vice  ; they  feel  only  the  thorns  of  the  former  and 
the  remorse  of  the  latter.  The  world,  when  all  is  said,  has  its 
joys  : they  are  empty  and  deceptive,  but,  such  as  they  are,  they 
allure  and  intoxicate,  and  provide  a certain  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment for  those  who  seek  them.  Men  and  women  of  the  world 
delight  in  them,  and  taste  the  full  flavour  of  the  sweetness  they 
contain.  But  the  Christian  whom  I am  describing  hardly  dares 
to  touch  them  with  his  lips,  and  the  small  amount  of  sweetness 
he  tastes  in  them  is  quickly  changed  to  bitterness. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  man  of  this  world  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  terrors  of  the  next,  which  would  disturb  his 
alleged  happiness  ; while  this  sort  of  Christian  is  always  obsessed 
by  them,  and  tortured  only  the  more  acutely  when  he  wishes  to 
forget  them  the  most. 

And  finally,  while  the  salvation  of  the  man  of  the  world,  as 
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long  as  he  remains  in  that  condition,  appears  more  hopeless, 
he  is  on  the  other  hand  more  susceptible  to  conversion — a true 
and  lasting  conversion — because  in  his  good  moments  he  is  more 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  his  position,  and  because,  being  naturally 
inclined  to  extremes,  he  will,  if  he  give  himself  to  God,  give  him- 
self with  his  whole  heart.  The  salvation  of  the  Christian  whom 
we  have  been  considering  seems  to  me  much  more  doubtful, 
because  his  natural  disposition  makes  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  become  converted,  and  because  he  is  unconscious  of  any 
glaring  faults  in  his  conduct.  He  will  do  well  to  be  afraid,  then, 
and  to  regard  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  addressed  to 
himself  : I would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  But  because  thou  art 
lukewarm , and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I will  begin  to  vomit  thee  out 
of  my  mouth  and  will  infallibly  do  so  if  thou  remainest  in  thy 
tepid  state. 

O my  Saviour,  how  deluded  I have  been  until  now  in  respect 
of  Thy  service  ! I thought  it  possible  to  combine  it  with  the  service 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  two  are  irreconcilable.  I pur- 
posed to  travel  on  two  roads  going  in  opposite  directions,  of  which 
one  leads  to  life  and  the  other  to  death.  How  blind  and  foolish  I 
have  been  ! And  I have  been  not  only  guilty  but  unhappy  : I have 
enjoyed  nothing  : Thy  service  and  the  service  of  the  world  have 
both  been  burdensome  to  me,  and  I have  displeased  Thee  and  the 
world  too.  From  this  moment  I will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  : 
it  shall  be  my  master  no  longer  : I will  serve  no  master  but  Thee. 
I solemnly  pledge  Thee  my  word  upon  it  ; grant  me  grace  to  keep  it 
faithfully.  Amen. 


LESSON  XX 

god’s  kingdom  is  within  us 

The  very  name  of  the  Interior  Life  is  alarming  to  many  Christians, 
not  only  in  the  world,  but  even  in  communities  and  cloisters. 

And  yet  that  life,  which  is  derived  partly  from  the  operation 
of  grace  in  the  soul  and  partly  from  the  soul’s  ready  response 
to  grace,  is  obviously  the  very  marrow  and  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity.  I do  not  know  if  there  be  a single  point  in  Jesus 
Christ’s  moral  teaching  which,  to  be  properly  understood, 
assimilated,  and  practised,  does  not  demand  the  disposition 

1 Apoc.  iii,  16. 
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known  as  interior  ; that  is  to  say  complete  surrender  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  willingness  to  be  guided  by  Him,  and  renunciation 
of  the  personal  will. 

When  will  Christians,  and  especially  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  teaching  and  direction  of  others,  rid  themselves  of  this 
erroneous  and  dangerous  prejudice  ? They  should  listen  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  says  to  each  one  of  us  : The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.1  Look  neither  here  nor  there  ; you  will  find  it  in 
yourself,  if  you  look  inwards  with  true  sincerity  and  earnest 
thought.  You  will  find  God,  I say,  either  in  your  heart  if  you 
be  in  a state  of  grace,  or,  if  you  be  in  a state  of  sin,  at  the  door  of 
your  heart,  asking  to  be  let  in,  that  He  may  take  possession  of 
it  and  reign  there. 

Let  us  meditate,  then,  on  this  saying  of  the  Saviour.  It  is 
short  and  simple,  but  for  all  its  brevity  and  simplicity  it  expresses 
everything  that  can  be  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  true, 
well-founded  devotion.  What  is  meant  by  the  Kingdom  or 
Reign  of  God  ? In  what  part  of  us  should  it  be  set  up  ? By  what 
means  can  it  be  established  and  maintained  in  us  ? What 
advantages  does  the  soul  derive  from  it,  even  in  this  life  ? What 
is  the  condition  of  a soul  in  which  God  does  not  reign  ? I propose 
to  deal  with  all  these  questions  in  few  words  : to  consider  them 
in  detail  would  make  material  for  a large  book. 

The  reign  of  God  in  this  connection  is  not  the  supreme  sove- 
reignty that  He  exercises  over  every  creature  by  His  absolute 
will,  the  sovereignty  to  which  all  are  subject.  It  is  not  the 
general  Providence  that  governs  everything,  orders  all  events, 
and  leads  them  to  their  destined  end  without  any  possibility 
of  being  diverted  from  the  aim  in  view. 

It  is  a sovereignty  that  exists  only  in  relation  to  the  rational 
creature,  independently  of  whom  it  cannot  be  exercised  ; a 
sovereignty  that  is  voluntarily  and  freely  accepted  by  the  creature, 
whose  consent  God  requires,  and  who  always  has  the  power  to 
submit  or  resist  ; a supernatural  sovereignty  wherein  God  acts  only 
by  means  of  His  grace,  which  never  employs  violence  in  its 
dealings  with  man. 

This  sovereignty,  by  reason  of  its  nature  and  its  object,  should 
be  extended  to  all  our  free  actions,  both  inward  and  outward  ; 
so  that  every  single  one  of  them  is  inspired  and  guided  by  grace, 
it  being  God’s  intention  to  sanctify  them  all,  and  thereby  make 
them  serve  His  glory  and  our  happiness.  For  these  are  His  two 
1 S.  Luke  xvii,  21. 
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aims  in  desiring  to  reign  in  us  : His  double  intention  is  to  glorify 
Himself  and  make  us  happy.  We  can  thwart  Him  in  His  second 
aim  ; but  in  the  first  He  will  succeed  in  any  case,  because  His 
glory  will  be  served  either  by  our  eternal  bliss  or  our  eternal 
woe,  according  as  we  have  deserved  either.  If  it  is  important, 
then,  that  God  should  reign  over  us,  it  is  for  our  sakes  and  not 
for  His. 

In  what  part  of  us  should  God’s  rule  be  established  ? Where 
is  it  exercised  ? To  which  of  our  faculties  does  God  directly 
intimate  His  laws,  and  especially  His  first  and  greatest  law,  the 
law  of  love,  in  which  all  the  others  are  included  ? 

Need  we  ask  ? The  answer  is  our  will,  our  heart,  our  liberty  : 
the  will  which  S.  Francis  de  Sales  called  the  soul’s  mainspring  ; 
the  heart  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  soul’s  affections  ; the 
liberty  which  determines  all  the  soul’s  decisions.  It  is  in  the 
heart,  and  over  the  heart,  that  God  desires  to  reign.  If  He 
possesses  the  heart  He  has  all  the  rest, — memory,  understanding, 
all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  ; but  if  the  heart  be  not  His 
He  has  nothing.  Therefore  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  true  piety,  of 
real  devotion,  that  is  to  say  the  complete  and  boundless  devotion 
which  we  owe  to  God. 

This  sovereignty  over  hearts  is  what  distinguishes  thesovereignty 
of  God  from  every  other  rule.  The  kings  of  the  earth  exercise 
their  rule  over  our  possessions,  our  bodies,  and  even  our  lives  ; 
but  they  have  no  rights  over  our  hearts  ; their  domain  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  that.  How  could  they  reign  there,  indeed  ? 
They  could  not  act  directly  on  our  hearts  ; they  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on  in  them,  nor  any  way  of  discovering 
our  inward  feelings  except  by  outward  signs,  which  are  often 
deceptive.  God,  who  alone  can  fathom  our  hearts,  is  the  only 
King  who  can  claim  to  reign  over  them. 

The  outward  forms  of  religion  that  He  expects  us  to  practise 
should  include  ceremonies,  vocal  prayers,  and  other  external 
exercises,  because  the  body  should  do  homage  to  God  in  its  own 
way.  Material  impressions  have  a great  power  over  the  soul  in 
religious  matters,  as  in  all  others  ; and  since  our  life  is  social  it 
is  our  duty  to  edify  one  another,  and  make  open  profession  of 
our  opinions  on  this  fundamental  subject.  But  the  essence  of 
our  worship  consists  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart  : its  sub- 
mission, reverence,  and  love.  Thus  the  humble  attitude  of  the 
body  expresses  the  heart’s  prostration  before  God,  the  mouth 
puts  the  feelings  of  the  heart  into  words,  and  all  the  outward 
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acts  of  religion  are  the  merest  hypocrisy  if  they  be  not  dictated  and 
inspired  by  the  heart. 

We  know  this  well  ; and  we  know  too  that  only  grace  can 
instil  religious  feelings  into  our  hearts.  But  we  hold  all  these 
truths  almost  speculatively,  so  to  speak,  and  in  spite  of  our 
conviction  that  we  must  enthrone  God  in  our  hearts  there  are 
very  few  Christians  in  whose  hearts  He  really  reigns.  Some  who 
profess  to  love  Him  do  so  only  relatively  to  themselves  : they 
love  Him  with  an  eye  on  their  spiritual — and  sometimes  even 
their  temporal — interests,  which  are  more  important  to  them 
than  the  glory  of  God.  They  serve  Him,  not  for  His  sake,  but 
for  their  own  ; they  pray  to  Him  in  order  to  beg,  not  to  offer  Him 
gifts  ; and  when  they  do  offer  Him  gifts  it  is  only  in  words. 
On  occasion  they  do  not  hesitate  to  refuse  Him  what  they  have 
already  offered  ; they  give  Him  external  observance,  but  do 
not  sacrifice  to  Him  the  inmost  affections  of  the  heart.  They  are 
willing  to  be  governed  by  His  grace  in  the  essential  matters 
that  concern  salvation  ; but  not  in  the  things  that  concern  per- 
fection, where  no  serious  sin  appears  to  be  involved. 

So  God  occupies  only  the  second  place  in  our  hearts  ; we 
occupy  the  first  ourselves  ; and  in  the  love  that  we  think  we 
give  Him  it  is  really  ourselves  we  are  loving.  Let  us  resolve 
once  for  all  to  make  Him  the  absolute  Master  of  our  hearts,  and 
to  allow  nothing  into  them  which  is — I do  not  say  opposed  to 
His  rule,  but  which  can  weaken  it,  or  restrict  it,  or  limit  it. 

Now  by  what  means  can  we  establish  and  maintain  God’s 
reign  in  our  hearts  ? Here  we  come  to  the  question  of 
practice. 

The  first  means  towards  this  end  is  to  determine  that  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  God,  for  His  part, 
wills  it  and  desires  it  ardently.  If  we  too  desire  and  will  it  the 
thing  cannot  fail  to  take  place  ; for  it  only  depends  on  these  two 
two  wills,  and  as  soon  as  they  work  together  the  result  is  certain. 
God’s  share  in  the  work  is  always  ready,  and  always  given  or 
offered  to  us  : enlightenment,  inspiration,  graces  both  general 
and  particular,  and  help  both  within  and  without.  What  He 
expects  from  us  is  a strong  determination  to  be  altogether  His, 
to  obey  Him  in  everything  and  to  refuse  Him  nothing. 

We  flatter  ourselves  too  easily  that  we  possess  this  goodwill, 
which  is  rarer  than  is  generally  thought.  We  confuse  it  with 
the  good  desires  which  grace  produces  in  us  from  time  to  time, 
but  which  come  to  nothing  ; with  the  impulses  of  sensible 
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devotion  which  move  us  at  intervals  but  lead  to  no  solid  result  ; 
with  the  designs  and  resolutions  we  form,  but  do  not  carry  out  ; 
the  promises  we  make,  but  do  not  keep.  After  a thousand  good 
intentions  we  are  the  same  as  ever,  and  we  are  unfair  enough  to 
impute  the  failure  to  God,  whereas  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves,  our  weak  and  inconstant  selves. 

The  second  means  is  to  make  it  the  principal  subject  of  our 
prayers,  and  often  repeat  the  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  : 
Thy  Kingdom  come  ! We  say  these  words  several  times  every  day  ; 
but  do  we  think  of  the  meaning  that  underlies  them  ? Do  we 
say  them  from  our  hearts  and  sincerely  wish  to  be  heard  ? Is 
it  possible  that  a prayer  dictated  to  us  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
should  fail  to  be  heard,  if  we  really  utter  it  in  the  right  spirit  ? 
That  God  should  reign  in  us  ought  to  be  our  most  frequent 
aspiration  throughout  the  day  : it  should  be  our  chief  aim  in 
all  our  pious  exercises  and  good  works.  Let  us  keep  this  end 
always  in  view.  If  we  bring  everything  else  into  line  with  it 
we  shall  soon  feel  that  God  has  taken  possession  of  our  heart. 

Incidentally  I must  say  that  we  too  often  change  the  intention 
of  our  prayers.  Let  us  have  one  dominant  intention  permanently, 
and  bring  all  the  others  into  relation  with  it.  When  the  soul  is 
acutely  and  deeply  desirous  of  an  object,  and  pursues  it  every- 
where, it  is  an  almost  certain  sign  that  it  will  attain  it,  because 
it  is  in  this  way  that  grace  prompts  us  to  pray,  and  to  persist 
until  our  desire  be  granted. 

The  third  means  is  to  discover  the  obstacles  that  prevent  God 
from  reigning  in  us,  and  to  rid  our  heart  of  them  little  by  little. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  matter,  and  it  gives  us  infinite  trouble  to 
carry  it  out.  Very  often  there  is  one  special  point  on  which 
everything  depends,  and  if  we  have  the  courage,  for  instance,  to 
sacrifice  a particular  attachment,  or  correct  a certain  fault, 
or  adopt  the  practice  of  mental  prayer,  or  keep  a rule  of  silence 
and  recollection  more  conscientiously  every  obstacle  will  dis- 
appear. For  there  is  always  one  more  important  than  the  rest, 
and  when  it  vanishes  the  others  soon  vanish  also. 

Finally,  since  we  are  blind  with  regard  to  our  heart’s  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  the  reign  of  God,  the  fourth  means  is  to  beg 
Him  constantly  to  give  us  understanding  of  our  own  state  of 
mind, — of  that  inward  tendency  to  revolt  against  Him  which 
we  bring  into  the  world  with  us,  and  which  age,  habit,  and  the 
love  of  our  own  will  have  strengthened.  Anyone  who  desires 
enlightenment  on  this  subject  is  sure  of  obtaining  it.  Our  own 
task  is  to  follow  its  leading,  step  by  step,  and  to  cast  away 
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ruthlessly  everything  that  hinders  or  enfeebles  God’s  reign  in  our 
hearts. 

Our  greatest  guilt  lies  in  shrinking  from  this  enlightenment  ; 
in  shutting  our  eyes  when  it  is  given  to  us,  resisting  it,  repelling 
it,  complaining  of  its  persistency,  and  wishing  that  God  would 
leave  us — up  to  a certain  point — in  the  state  of  blindness  that 
we  prefer. 

The  same  means  that  establish  God’s  reign  in  us  will  serve  to 
maintain  it. 

Generally  speaking  the  only  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  surrender 
ourselves  entirely  to  grace,  and  resolve  to  follow  the  Spirit  of 
God  wherever  it  may  lead  us.  For  to  wish  that  God  should 
reign  in  us,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  to  dispose  of  ourselves 
in  any  matter  whatever,  are  two  incompatible  things.  His  will 
is  to  be  Master  in  everything  ; and  if  He  be  not  so  He  will  soon 
leave  a heart  that  dares  to  dispute  His  rights.  Many  and  many 
a soul  has  proved  this  to  its  cost.  For  there  are  many  in  whom 
He  has,  so  to  speak,  made  a trial  of  reigning,  and  who  have 
forced  Him  to  give  up  the  attempt.  Let  us  beware  of  being  like 
them.  When  we  have  once  surrendered  to  His  rule  let  us  never 
be  so  mad  as  to  dispute  anything  with  Him,  or  try  to  make  terms 
with  Him  : His  infinite  jealousy  admits  of  no  restriction  and  no 
division.  We  are  thrice  blest  if  He  will  deign  to  rule  over  us, 
and  take  upon  Himself  the  care  of  leading  us,  by  the  path  of 
holiness,  to  our  eternal  goal  ! 

god’s  kingdom  is  within  us  ( continued ) 

I shall  not  undertake  to  consider  all  the  advantages  gained  by  a 
soul  when  God  reigns  within  it. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  when  a soul  is  led  by  Him  it  progresses 
very  quickly  towards  holiness  ; but,  with  inconceivable  in- 
consistency, it  is  not  so  often  conceded  that  the  advance  towards 
happiness,  even  in  this  life,  is  equally  rapid.  And  yet  this  is 
certainly  true  : it  is  only  want  of  reflection  that  prevents  the 
fact  from  being  believed. 

To  insist  on  this  truth  is  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book. 
I shall  emphasise  it  every  time  that  an  opportunity  occurs. 

I maintain,  then,  that  man’s  happiness  here  and  now  is  the 
necessary  fruit  of  his  perfection,  and  that  the  degree  of  the 
former  is  in  the  most  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  latter. 
What  is  the  object  of  attaining  perfection  ? To  draw  nearer  to 
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God,  and  make  ourselves  as  much  like  Him  as  our  nature  permits. 
But  God  is  infinitely  happy  only  because  He  is  infinitely  holy, 
infinitely  perfect  ; we  shall  therefore  share  in  His  happiness  in 
proportion  as  we  share  in  His  holiness. 

It  is  advisable  to  devote  a little  time  to  meditation  on  this 
point.  It  merits  the  most  earnest  attention,  for  it  determines 
everything  in  the  conduct  of  our  life. 

We  desire  to  be  happy,  and  we  desire  to  be  so  at  the  present 
moment,  in  so  far  as  human  conditions  allow  : in  this  matter  our 
impatience  can  endure  no  delay.  I am  very  far  from  blaming 
this  desire,  which  God  has  implanted  in  our  hearts  ; but  we  must 
take  the  one  and  only  road  that  leads  to  happiness.  We  have 
sought  it  on  other  roads  and  have  not  met  with  it.  Why  should 
we  persevere  in  a delusion  which  our  daily  experience  exposes  ? 
Let  us  allow  God  to  reign  in  us.  By  so  doing  He  will  sanctify  us, 
as  we  know  well,  and  in  sanctifying  us  will  give  us  the  only  true 
happiness  that  exists  on  earth. 

For  what  is  the  nature  of  a soul  that  God  governs  ? 

It  is  a soul  that  wills  all  that  God  wills,  submits  with  perfect 
willingness  to  all  that  His  providence  ordains,  and  desires  nothing 
but  the  fulfilment  of  His  good  pleasure  in  itself.  It  is  a soul, 
therefore,  that  can  never  be  thwarted  : there  are  no  circum- 
stances that  can  injure  its  peace,  because  its  peace  is  bound  up 
with  the  divine  will,  which  it  never  resists  and  which  is  always 
fulfilled. 

It  is  a soul  which  detaches  itself  by  degrees  from  all  the  things 
of  this  life  ; which  makes  itself  independent  of  the  world  and  its 
judgments  ; which  has  quite  other  views  than  those  of  the  world 
on  what  are  called  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  the  gains  and 
losses  of  the  present  existence  ; and  which  regards  all  things  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  God,  the  only  ideas  that  are  true 
and  unchangeable.  Consequently  it  is  a soul  raised  above  all 
human  events,  a soul  that  longs  for  nothing  and  fears  nothing, 
and  dwells  in  a region  which  the  waves  of  the  world’s  stormy  sea 
cannot  reach. 

I do  not  mean  that  a soul  such  as  this  is  more  exempt  than 
others  from  sorrow,  and  misfortune,  and  changes  ; and  does 
not  suffer  loss  of  earthly  possessions,  bodily  health,  or  reputation. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  alters  its  profound  serenity.  If  trouble 
comes  it  is  only  momentary  and  superficial,  and  never  touches 
that  inmost  depth  wherein  God  dwells. 
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A soul  of  this  kind  never  ceases  striving  to  die  to  itself  that  it 
may  live  in  the  life  of  God  ; it  becomes  gradually  almost  in- 
sensible to  the  things  which  affect  others  so  keenly  ; it  feels 
neither  love,  nor  hate,  nor  fear,  nor  natural  desire,  and  is  con- 
sequently free  from  all  the  torments  caused  by  the  passions  of 
pride  and  self-love,  which  are  our  only  real  torturers. 

And  its  simple,  straightforward,  true,  intelligent,  selfless 
devotion  is  free  from  all  the  scruples  and  anxieties  of  weak 
imaginations,  all  the  caprices  and  eccentricities  of  undisciplined 
religiosity,  all  the  wearisome  discussions,  amiable  futilities,  and 
petty  heart-searchings  of  intellectual  egotists,  all  the  terrors  of 
death  and  the  future  life  that  overwhelm  God’s  mercenary 
servants.  It  is  strong  in  temptation,  courageous  in  trial,  calm 
in  times  of  consolation,  and  unshaken  amid  the  tests  of  the 
spiritual  life.  If  it  does  not  reach  this  height  at  first  it  attains 
to  it  in  time  by  its  steadfast  faith  ; it  could  not  possibly  fail  to 
attain  it  when  God,  who  reigns  in  it,  is  its  Guide. 

Such  a soul  as  this  must  infallibly  be  happy.  It  wants  nothing 
but  God,  its  Supreme  Good  ; and  it  possesses  and  is  possessed 
by  Him.  Its  sole  desire  is  to  love  Him  more  ; and  every  day 
its  love  grows.  Its  only  fear  is  to  offend  Him,  and  every  day  its 
faults  become  less  serious  and  more  rare.  Its  only  aspiration  is 
to  enjoy  for  ever  the  presence  of  its  Beloved,  and  an  inner  voice 
assures  it  almost  positively  that  the  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  Christian  whose  soul  is  of  this  nature  is  full  of  love  for 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  enjoys  delightful  intercourse  with  those 
who  are  like  him  ; he  pities  the  wicked,  and  endures  from  them 
everything  that  God  wills  him  to  endure,  without  ceasing  to 
wish  them  well  and  do  good  to  them  ; he  suffers  and  excuses  the 
faults  and  imperfections  of  others,  and  fulfils  all  his  social  duties, 
using  them  as  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  his  character. 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  picture,  and  can  only  be  mistaken 
for  such  by  minds  that  know  nothing  of  the  reign  of  God  in  men’s 
souls,  and  of  the  marvellous  results  it  produces.  Indeed,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  I have  only  sketched  an  outline.  But  experience 
will  teach  more  of  the  matter  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  seek  it 
and  overcome  the  initial  difficulties,  which  are  not  as  great 
as  they  appear. 

Now  let  us  consider  briefly  the  state  of  a soul  in  which  God 
does  not  reign. 

To  paint  it  in  one  stroke  : it  is  on  bad  terms  with  God,  with 
itself,  and  with  others,  and  therefore  cannot  find  happiness  in 
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any  direction.  I am  not  referring  to  sinners  ; the  Scriptures 
state  plainly  that  for  them  there  is  no  happiness.  I am  speaking 
of  the  weak  and  faulty  souls  who  vacillate  between  grace  and 
nature,  unwilling  to  accord  everything  to  the  former  or  to  refuse 
everything  to  the  latter.  No  man  can  avoid  being  the  victim 
of  doubt,  anxiety,  and  pangs  of  conscience  when  he  has  under- 
taken to  keep  on  good  terms  with  two  enemies  who  are  fighting 
one  another  fiercely  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart.  There  are 
so  many  questions  to  be  considered,  so  many  inward  reproaches 
to  answer,  so  many  anxieties  and  awkward  positions  to  be  faced 
when  his  conscience  is  always  uncertain  and  wavering  ! To  look 
into  his  heart  makes  him  unhappy  ; to  be  afraid  to  do  so  is  even 
more  distressing. 

His  soul  cannot  be  on  good  terms  with  God.  How  can  God 
treat  it  as  a friend  while  it  persists  in  refusing  Him  something  ? 
If  such  souls  do  not  say  plainly  : We  will  not  have  Him  to  reign 
over  us,1  they  are  practically  saying  : * We  will  not  have  Him 
reign  as  He  wishes,  but  as  we  wish/  Is  not  that  enough  to  dis- 
please God  ? He  only  treats  us  with  the  tenderness  of  a Father 
as  long  as  He  has  the  full  authority  of  a King  over  us  ; He  ceases 
to  look  upon  us  as  His  dear  children  when  He  does  not  see  in  us 
completely  submissive  subjects.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that 
He  should  not  admit  these  wavering  souls  to  His  intimacy,  of 
which  they  have  shown  themselves  unworthy.  They  complain 
that  He  neglects  them  ; they  are  jealous  of  the  favours  He 
grants  to  others  and  accuse  Him  of  partiality  ! Yet  they  them- 
selves are  always  dry  and  cold,  always  listless,  always  reluctant 
to  begin  their  religious  exercises,  to  which  they  are  inattentive 
and  indifferent,  taking  no  pleasure  in  them  and  receiving  no 
consolation.  They  regard  all  their  duties  as  a burden,  and  only 
perform  them  by  compulsion. 

Nor  are  they  on  good  terms  with  themselves.  The  very 
thought  of  their  inner  life  makes  them  unquiet  and  melancholy. 
They  feel  very  uncertain  about  the  safety  of  their  soul,  and, 
since  they  are  terribly  afraid  of  being  lost  and  can  see  nothing 
that  gives  them  confidence,  they  are  a constant  prey  to  anxiety 
and  sometimes  reduced  to  despair.  Moreover,  as  the  consoling 
side  of  religion  seizes  their  imagination  less  than  its  terrors  the 
whole  subject  fills  them  with  fear  : they  see  in  God  only  a judge 
and  an  avenger.  Imagination  and  self-love  add  to  their  tortures  ; 
and  this  overpowering  feeling  of  terror  paralyses  them,  makes 
them  wretched,  and  leaves  them  no  peace. 

1 S.  Luke  xix,  14. 
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The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  such  persons, — their  desire  for 
attention,  their  tender  feelings,  their  suspicious  outlook, — make 
it  certain  that  they  will  be  on  no  better  terms  with  others  than 
with  themselves,  and  will  find  few  characters  congenial.  They 
are  not  at  their  ease  with  those  who  are  saintly,  the  very  sight 
of  whom  is  a reproach  to  them.  Nor  have  they  the  strength  of 
mind  to  bear  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  the  wicked,  for 
injustice,  bad  faith,  and  malicious  tongues  infuriate  them.  Those 
who  are  like  themselves,  neither  good  nor  bad,  also  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  forbearance,  and  constant  forbearance  needs 
more  charity  than  they  possess.  None  the  less  they  seek  the 
company  of  their  fellow-creatures,  being  unable  to  do  without 
them  because  they  have  no  resources  in  themselves.  Being  soon 
repelled  by  their  friends’  faults,  however,  they  tire  of  them  and 
presently  dislike  them.  New  acquaintances  take  their  places, 
but  provide  no  pleasure  beyond  that  of  variety,  a pleasure 
that  soon  fades  and  often  ends  in  regret  for  the  former  companions. 
One  experiment  follows  another,  and  each  is  less  satisfactory  than 
the  last.  And  why  is  this  ? It  is  because  the  hearts  of  such 
people  are  empty  ; God  does  not  fill  them,  because  He  does  not 
reign  in  them,  and  where  God  is  missing  man  cannot  hope  t© 
find  happiness.  A very  little  self-examination  will  convince  any- 
one of  this  truth. 

O my  Saviour,  in  teaching  me  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within 
me  Thou  hast  taught  me  a great  truth  ! If  the  world  is  full  of  un- 
happy souls  of  every  kind,  if  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  one  that  is 
contented,  it  is  because  these  words  of  Thine  are  forgotten  : men 
will  not  see  that  wherever  Thou  reignest  Thou  bringest  holiness  and 
happiness  with  Thee.  Come  then,  and  reign  in  my  heart  ! I have 
long  withheld  it  from  Thee  ; to  my  sorrow  I confess  it.  But  take 
possession  of  it  now  ; govern  it  with  Thy  grace,  Thy  gentle  but 
compelling  grace.  Thy  title  is  King  of  our  hearts  ; shall  it  have  no 
meaning  for  me  ? Rather  than  that  this  should  be,  I beseech  Thee 
to  destroy  in  me  everything  that  resists  the  ruling  of  Thy  sovereign 
power.  Dispose  of  my  will,  my  liberty,  and  my  dearest  affections. 
One  only  thing  I wish  : that  Thy  good  pleasure  shall  be  fulfilled  in 
me  and  through  me  in  this  fleeting  life,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom,  which  shall  have  no 
end.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XXI 

BEFORE  ALL  THINGS  SEEK  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

After  bidding  us  not  to  be  anxious,  like  the  heathen,  about  our 
food  and  drink  and  clothing,  since  our  heavenly  Father  knows 
that  we  need  these  things,  and  will  in  His  goodness  provide  them 
for  us,  Jesus  Christ  ends  in  these  words  : Seek  ye  therefore  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.1  You  will  possess  the  things  that  are  spiritual 
and  eternal,  and  those  that  are  temporal  will  not  be  refused  to 
you  by  Him  who  disposes  of  both. 

This  lesson  concerns  us  all,  and  we  have  the  greatest  need  of 
it. 

God’s  intention  is  that  man  shall  live  by  his  own  work  and 
industry  ; he  was  condemned  to  do  so,  indeed,  at  the  time  of 
his  sin.  With  the  exception  of  a few  rich  folk  who  possess  regular 
incomes, — and  even  then  must  take  trouble  to  ensure  their 
continuance, — men  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  spend  every  day  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Work  of  every  description,  then, 
and  care  and  foresight  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
ordained  by  Providence  ; and  the  order  should  be  so  punctiliously 
observed  that  S.  Paul  says  : If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
let  him  eat* 

But  this  necessity  that  is  laid  upon  us  to  provide  our  means 
of  living  has  given  rise  to  a host  of  abuses.  Countless  crimes  have 
sprung  from  it  ; and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  passions  it  arouses. 
Some  men  never  have  enough  ; others  live  in  the  constant  fear 
of  need  ; both  classes  are  never  free  from  the  most  violent 
agitations  ; they  come  and  go,  they  rise  up  and  lie  down  with 
this  thought  always  haunting  them  ; and  they  are  ready  to 
adopt  any  method,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  will  satisfy 
their  avarice  or  save  them  from  penury.  The  greatest  evil  in 
their  position,  and  the  source  of  all  the  others  is  that  this  excessive 
attention  to  temporal  things  makes  them  forget  the  things  that 
are  spiritual,  neglect  their  souls  for  the  sake  of  their  bodies,  and 
sacrifice  to  their  present  interests  the  incomparably  more  vital 
interests  of  their  future  life. 

Jesus  Christ  shows  us  the  cure  for  these  disorders  by  teaching 
us,  first,  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
1 S.  Matt,  vi,  33.  2 2 Thess.  iii,  10. 
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before  everything  else  ; secondly,  not  to  carry  our  care  for 
temporal  things  to  the  pitch  of  anxiety  ; and  thirdly,  to  trust 
in  the  kindness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  supports  everything 
in  nature,  and  will  assuredly  not  forget  the  men  who  are  His 
children. 

The  first  thing,  undoubtedly,  that  every  Christian  ought  to  do 
if  he  be  wise  enough  to  understand  his  own  interests,  is  to  con- 
vince himself  that  God  did  not  place  him  on  the  earth  simply 
that  he  might  live  there,  but  that  he  might  grow  holy  there  ; 
that  his  life  is  merely  a journey,  more  or  less  long,  and  ends  in 
the  other  life,  which  will  have  no  end  ; and  that,  since  he  is 
composed  of  a body  and  a soul,  the  things  that  concern  the  life 
and  welfare  of  his  body  are  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing, 
compared  with  those  that  concern  the  present  and  future  state 
of  the  soul.  If  he  be  not  convinced  of  these  truths  he  is  not  a 
Christian  ; and  he  is  foolish  beyond  all  expression  if,  believing 
them,  he  does  not  make  them  the  foundation  and  guide  of  his 
conduct.  If,  then,  he  consults  his  reason  and  his  faith  they  will 
show  him  that  he  should  arrange  all  the  objects  of  his  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions  in  a certain  order  ; placing  each  object  in 
its  own  rank,  giving  preference  to  those  that  deserve  it,  and  never 
forsaking  this  plan,  which  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of 
things  and  on  the  will  of  God. 

Now  this  is  the  inviolable  order  which  God  prescribes,  and 
to  which  a man’s  profoundest  interests  urge  him  to  conform. 
My  soul,  he  should  say  to  himself,  is  the  best  part  of  me  ; the 
body  in  which  it  dwells  is  made  for  its  use.  The  needs  of  the 
soul  should  therefore  take  precedence  of  the  needs  of  the  body, 
and  I should  be  injuring  myself  were  I to  provide  for  the  latter 
and  neglect  the  former.  The  one  need  of  my  soul,  the  only  thing 
it  desires,  is  to  be  happy.  The  light  of  nature  and  that  of  revela- 
tion combine  to  teach  me  that  it  is  destined,  in  another  life,  to 
enjoy  eternal  happiness,  and  that  the  happiness  in  question  is 
its  end.  I ought  therefore  to  aspire  to  this  happiness,  and  make 
everything  work  towards  it  ; I should  aim  at  this  end  and  never 
go  in  any  other  direction.  But  there  is  only  one  way  of  reaching 
it,  which  is  to  observe  God’s  commandments  faithfully,  following 
the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  step  by  step, — in  a word  to 
believe  and  practise  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  dogmas  and 
precepts  of  the  religion  which  God  made  Man  has  revealed  to  me. 
Since  that  is  the  only  way,  and  a sure  way,  what  choice  have  I 
but  to  enter  it,  follow  it,  and  go  forward  upon  it  without  pausing 
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until  death  ? That  is  what  Jesus  Christ  calls  seeking  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  justice.  That,  then,  is  the  great  object  that  ought 
to  occupy  the  first  place  in  my  mind  and  heart,  and  concern  me 
before  everything  and  above  everything  else. 

But  my  soul  is  united  to  my  body  : it  is,  indeed,  unable  to  act 
without  it,  and  the  functions  of  soul  and  body  are  dependent 
on  one  another  ; the  soul  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  body  in 
good  condition  and  providing  it  with  necessaries.  It  is  further 
ordained,  then,  that  I should  nourish  and  clothe  this  body, 
keep  it  healthy,  and  protect  it  from  all  that  might  harm  it.  This 
is  a duty  which  God  Himself  has  laid  upon  me.  That  is  true. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  duty  is  by  its  nature  subordinate 
to  the  other  duty,  of  which  the  direct  object  is  the  happiness  of 
my  soul,  and  that  the  former  should  only  be  fulfilled  in  relation 
to  the  latter,  as  a condition  without  which  I could  not  attain  my 
end.  If  it  should  happen,  then,  that  I was  unable  to  perform 
these  two  duties  at  the  same  time  I ought  not  to  hesitate  : I 
must  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  my  body,  and  even  my  body  itself 
in  the  interests  of  my  soul.  That  is  why  no  bodily  necessity, 
even  of  the  most  extreme  kind,  could  authorise  me  to  commit 
the  smallest  sin,  or  omit  the  most  insignificant  duty  that  was 
laid  upon  me. 

It  is  thus  that  the  true  Christian  ought  to  think  and  act. 

The  practical  consequences  of  this  reasoning  are  almost  infinite  ; 
the  principle  can  be  easily  applied  as  occasions  arise.  For  whose 
sake  does  a man  strive  to  be  rich  ? For  the  sake  of  the  body, — 
either  his  own  or  those  of  his  children.  But  the  needs  of  the 
body  do  not  demand  riches  ; it  is  enough  to  possess  the  necessities 
of  one’s  condition  in  life  ; and  whatever  that  condition  may  be 
its  necessities  have  limits.  If  I overstep  those  limits  it  is  not  the 
body  that  prompts  me,  but  cupidity  : and  anything  that  cupidity 
suggests  to  me  is  forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ’s  rules.  Even  if  its 
suggestions  should  not  involve  any  wrongdoing  it  always  aims 
at  something  more  than  necessities,  and  is  therefore  always 
wrong  in  itself.  Again  : what  is  my  object  in  adopting  a par- 
ticular profession  ? To  secure  a livelihood.  But  every  profession 
entails  duties  that  concern  the  soul.  The  pretext  of  securing 
my  livelihood,  then,  must  never  make  me  neglect  those  duties  ; 
and  the  fraudulent  practices  so  common  in  every  kind  of  trade, 
profession,  and  calling,  cannot  be  justified  by  that  excuse.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  it.  It  is  clear  that,  in  every  condition  of  life, 
if  the  soul  and  its  interests  were  considered  before  the  welfare 
of  the  body,  and  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  the 
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ruling  aim  of  us  all,  cupidity,  that  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
would  be  extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man. 

I am  not  speaking  here  of  those  whom  the  necessity  of  living 
has  forced,  as  they  say,  to  adopt  professions  that  are  wicked  or 
very  dangerous  to  salvation,  either  in  themselves  or  owing  to 
circumstances.  Such  persons  are  not  considered,  even  by  men, 
to  be  justified  for  this  reason  ; and  how  can  they  be  justifiable 
in  the  eyes  of  God  ? Many  of  them  put  forward  this  excuse 
merely  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  honest  people.  But  if  they 
were  really  so,  and  were,  moreover,  not  entirely  devoid  of  religious 
principles,  they  would  either  have  avoided  professions  of  this 
kind  or  would  instantly  leave  them,  even  if  it  involved  begging 
their  bread,  or  earning  it  in  some  walk  of  life  that  the  world 
regards  as  degraded.  What  can  one  say  to  them  ? Works  of 
this  nature  never  enter  their  hands  ; and  if,  by  chance,  they 
should  read  this  book  there  are  many  other  passages  in  it  that 
might  rouse  their  consciences,  and  drag  them  from  the  pit  into 
which  they  have  fallen. 

The  main  point,  then,  is  the  point  we  have  been  considering. 

But  Jesus  Christ  goes  further.  He  forbids  us  to  feel  any 
anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  body’s  needs.  This  means  that, 
when  we  have  devoted  to  our  temporal  affairs  the  necessary 
work  and  attention,  using  the  means  and  taking  the  measures 
needful  for  their  success,  we  must  put  away  from  us  everything 
that  keeps  our  minds  in  a state  of  suspense,  agitation,  and 
disquietude,  and  does  not  leave  them  free  enough  to  attend  to 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  which  are  infinitely  more  important. 
For  this  eagerness  and  agitation  are  really  a sign  that  we  are  too 
closely  attached  to  worldly  possessions,  too  keenly  desirous  to 
secure  them,  or  too  much  alarmed  lest  we  should  lose  them. 

We  should  never  allow  our  feelings  in  this  matter  to  become  a 
passion.  Not  only  do  passionate  feelings  contribute  nothing  to 
the  success  of  our  undertakings,  and  indeed  rather  hinder  them, 
but  they  also  destroy  our  peace  of  mind  and  prevent  us  from 
attending  serenely  to  the  affairs  of  the  soul.  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  distractions  that  obsess  the  mind  in  prayer  ? Nearly  always 
temporal  cares.  The  father  and  mother  of  a family  go  to  church 
with  a mind  full  of  earthly  cares  ; it  is  impossible  to  them 
to  concentrate  or  give  their  thoughts  to  anything  else  ; their 
hearts  are  cold  and  dry  ; they  cannot  speak  to  God.  They 
bemoan  the  fact  and  confess  it,  but  do  not  attack  the  cause  nor 
do  anything  to  cure  it.  It  is  not  for  themselves,  they  say,  that 
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they  are  anxious  ; it  is  that  they  may  make  provision  for  their 
children.  My  answer  is  that  they  should  be  no  more  anxious 
for  their  children  than  for  themselves  : after  taking  every 
necessary  measure  for  starting  them  well  in  life  they  ought  to 
be  at  peace.  They  must  do  in  this  matter  what  God  asks  of  them, 
but  they  must  go  no  further.  It  is  God’s  will  that,  before  all 
else,  they  should  seek  His  kingdom  and  righteousness,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children  ; and  if  that  quest,  important 
though  it  be,  ought  to  be  carried  out  peacefully  and  quietly,  it 
is  certain  that  a tranquil  mind  is  even  more  desirable  when  the 
object  in  view  is  to  secure  temporal  goods  for  their  children,  and 
a suitable  settlement  in  life.  They  should  not  only  be  free  from 
gnawing  cares  and  violent  agitation,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  sanctify 
their  efforts  on  their  children’s  behalf  with  spiritual  motives,  and 
thus  make  them  conduce  to  their  own  salvation. 

It  is  also  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  that  in  temporal  matters 
we  should  chiefly  rely  upon  the  fatherly  goodness  of  God,  who 
clothes  the  lily  of  the  field  in  such  beautiful  raiment,  and  feeds 
the  birds  which  neither  sow  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns . How 
much  more  will  He  remember  you,  0 ye  of  little  faith  ! adds  the 
Saviour  : you  who  have  many  claims  to  be  His  children,  and 
would  reasonably  be  wounded  if  your  own  children  were  to 
mistrust  your  tenderness  and  care  for  them.  What  kind  of 
fathers  are  you,  compared  with  Him  ? It  is  His  wish  that  we 
should,  with  entire  confidence,  depend  on  His  providential  care, 
which  watches  over  everything,  provides  for  everything,  and 
allows  no  hair  of  our  heads  to  fall  unobserved.  He  wishes  us  to 
appeal  to  Him  in  our  times  of  need  ; to  ask  Him  for  success  in 
our  temporal  affairs  ; to  be  convinced  that  all  He  ordains  is  for 
the  best  ; to  be  submissive  and  contented  and  always  full  of 
gratitude  to  Him,  whether  we  be  rich  or  poor  ; to  give  preference 
always  to  spiritual  things,  and  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  temporal 
possessions  to  them  joyfully  if  the  occasion  should  arise  ; saying 
with  Job  : The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  As  it 
hath  pleased  the  Lord  so  is  it  done.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.1  He  promises  us  that  if  we  concern  ourselves  first  with 
spiritual  things — which  after  all  constitute  our  truest  gain — we 
shall  never  be  lacking  in  temporal  things.  We  may  not  have 
them  in  the  abundance  that  nature  might  desire,  but  we  shall 
have  what  will  serve  us. 

By  maintaining  this  attitude  of  confidence  and  submission 

1 Job  i,  21. 
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you  secure  that  God  shall  come  to  your  help,  give  His  blessing  to 
the  means  you  employ,  suggest  others  to  you  that  will  be  more 
effectual,  and  supply  you  with  unexpected  forms  of  support 
in  which  you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  care  of  a Father. 

Thus,  whenever  you  appeal  to  God  in  a temporal  matter  you 
can  be  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  result  will  be  for  your 
soul’s  good  whatever  it  may  be,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  if 
it  will  not  be  harmful  to  your  soul  God  will  give  you  success. 
Can  you  wish  for  more  ? And,  this  being  so,  can  you  not  in  future 
rest  peacefully  in  the  arms  of  Providence  ? 


Observe  too, — for  I shall  not  let  you  lose  sight  of  this  point, — 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  concerned  here,  as  always,  with  our  present 
happiness  as  well  as  our  happiness  in  the  future. 

Is  there  anything  more  destructive  of  happiness  than  the 
anxieties,  worries,  and  disturbances  that  are  caused  by  the 
needs  of  the  body  ? Jesus  Christ  relieves  you  from  them.  Nothing, 
surely,  can  contribute  more  to  your  peace  of  mind  than  that 
order  which  He  wishes  you  to  establish  in  your  thoughts  and 
affections  ; that  endeavour  to  keep  your  heart  free  from  all 
desires  and  fears  regarding  temporal  things  ; that  confidence 
which  He  bids  you  place  in  your  heavenly  Father  ; and  the 
definite  assurance  He  gives  you  that  if  you  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  justice,  temporal  things  will  be  added  to  you, 
since  He  knows  you  need  them.  Truly,  men  are  blind  and 
foolish  ! Would  they  not  honour  and  follow  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  Gospel  if  they  could  study  it  without  prejudice  ? 


0 my  divine  Master,  the  more  I learn  of  Thee  the  more  I love  Thy 
lessons  ! Are  they  not  both  beautiful  and  reasonable,  suited  to  my 
nature  and  good  for  my  soul's  health  ? Could  I but  practise  them 
how  holy  and  how  happy  I should  be  ! 

1 have  lived  until  now  as  if  my  body  were  my  sole  concern  ; I 
have  taken  infinite  pains  to  secure  its  well-being.  I have  acted 
basely,  I have  done  evil,  I have  destroyed  my  peace  ; and  yet,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  body  to  which  I have  given  so  much  thought,  and 
for  which  I have  procured  all  that  it  desired,  has  been  none  the 
better  for  it  ; it  did  not  need  so  many  things  ; I could  have  con- 
tented it  with  less.  But  that  immortal  soul  for  which  I ought  to 
have  done  everything,  and  have  done  absolutely  nothing,  is  reduced 
to  a pitiable  state  1 I have  enriched  it  with  no  virtues  ; I have 
stained  it,  instead,  with  many  vices.  It  is  poor,  naked,  miserable, 
and  deserving  of  all  Thy  chastisements,  because  I desired  to  be  rich 
in  temporal  goods. 

My  Saviour,  I am  filled  with  shame  because  of  it  ! I repent  of 
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what  I have  done,  and  implore  Thee  to  forgive  me  for  the  past. 
In  future,  with  the  help  of  Thy  grace,  I will  seek  the  kingdom  for 
which  my  soul  was  created,  and  the  righteousness  which  alone  can 
lead  me  to  it  ; and  to  my  body — the  dust  of  the  earth — I will  give 
only  the  care  that  I cannot  refuse  to  it.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXII 
OUR  lord’s  yoke  is  sweet 

Although  Jesus  Christ  definitely  declared  that  His  yoke  was 
sweet  and  His  burden  light,1  there  are  very  few  Christians  who 
are  convinced  of  it  in  their  hearts. 

The  greater  number  believe  in  this  truth  as  they  believe  in 
the  Mysteries  : as  a thing  they  cannot  understand  and  have, 
moreover,  never  experienced.  We  shall  see  presently  why  they 
lack  this  experience.  In  the  meantime  I assure  them  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  less  mysterious  nor  less  incomprehensible 
than  this  saying  of  the  Saviour’s,  provided  it  be  taken  in  the 
sense  that  He  meant  it  to  have.  He  was  not  addressing  un- 
regenerate nature,  nor  did  He  claim  that  the  natural  man  would 
find  His  yoke  sweet  and  His  burden  light. 

So  here  we  will  pay  no  attention  to  nature,  which  hates  all 
yokes  and  every  kind  of  burden.  We  will  consult  reason  and 
faith,  and  see  whether  in  their  opinion  the  Gospel  contains  a 
single  sentence  that  is  truer  than  this  from  every  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  yoke  sweeter,  nor  any  burden  lighter  than  the 
yoke  and  the  burden  of  love.  ' As  soon  as  we  love,’  says  S. 
Augustine,  ' there  is  no  more  pain,  or  we  love  pain,  if  pain  there 
be.’  Now  the  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ  is  nothing  in  itself  but  the 
practice  of  love.  It  consists  in  love  for  God,  legitimate  love  for 
ourselves,  and  love  for  our  neighbour  : three  inseparable  loves, 
of  which  the  two  last  are  results  of  the  first. 

I shall  not  ask  if  it  be  right — for  who  will  dare  to  doubt  it  ? — 
but  I ask  if  it  can  be  anything  but  sweet  to  love  God,  the  supremely 
lovable  Being,  who  is  our  Supreme  Good  and  the  source  of  all 
else  that  is  good,  who  has  given  us  everything  and  from  whom 
we  expect  everything,  and  through  whom  alone  we  can  be  happy. 

1 S.  Matt,  xi,  30. 
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Our  reason,  enlightened  by  faith,  is  forced  to  answer  that  nothing 
could  be  sweeter  than  such  a love  as  this  ; and  that,  if  there  be 
anything  painful  in  the  service  that  God  demands  of  us  and  in 
His  other  precepts,  we  are  more  than  compensated  for  it  by  the 
first  of  His  precepts,  the  commandment  to  love  Him.  If  our 
heart  does  not  give  the  same  answer  it  is  because  it  has  not  yet 
begun  to  love  God.  * What  need  was  there,’  asks  S.  Augustine, 

‘ to  bid  us  love  Thee,  and  threaten  us  with  great  misfortune  if 
we  should  fail  to  love  Thee  ? As  if  it  were  not  the  greatest  of 
misfortunes  not  to  love  Thee  ! ' 

I ask,  further,  if  it  be  not  sweet  to  love  oneself  with  a legitimate, 
well-regulated  kind  of  love  ; to  desire  one’s  own  true,  unchange- 
able, eternal  happiness  ; to  work  for  it  by  such  means  as  God 
has  given  us,  the  only  means  that  can  ensure  it  ; and  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  possibly  destroy  it.  Everyone  will  answer  : 
What  a strange  question  ! What  love  is  likely  to  be  sweet  to  us, 
if  not  that  ? 

I ask  finally  if  we  do  not  think  it  sweet  to  love  one  another 
with  a sincere  and  heartfelt  affection  ; to  exchange  marks  of 
regard,  and  attentions  and  kindnesses  ungrudgingly  ; to  help 
each  other  in  times  of  need,  or  in  trouble  and  sorrow  ; to  excuse, 
forgive,  and  bear  with  one  another  ; to  live  in  peace  and  unity 
with  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  natural  or  social  ties.  I say 
we, — we  who  are  the  children  of  one  Father  and  make  but  one 
family  ; we  who  are  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  who  have  the 
same  essential  duties  to  perform,  who  aspire  to  the  same  happi- 
ness and  hope  to  be  reunited  one  day  in  the  same  home  for  ever. 
Any  man  who  should  deny  the  sweetness  of  such  a love  must 
be  bereft  of  his  senses,  since  it  plainly  concerns  our  happiness 
even  in  this  present  life.  And  if  we  feel  it  to  be  sweet  in  itself 
it  is  sweet  indeed  in  practice,  to  those  who  actually  experience 
it  and  apply  its  principles  so  that  their  neighbour  benefits  by  it. 

Jesus  Christ’s  moral  system,  which  entirely  consists  of  these 
three  forms  of  love,  is  therefore  undoubtedly  sweet  ; and  if  it 
be  a burden  no  one  can  deny  that  the  burden  is  light. 

And  yet  there  is  something  within  us  which  contradicts  this 
truth  and  can  see  no  sweetness  in  the  love  of  God,  nor  in  reason- 
able love  of  self,  nor  in  love  of  our  neighbour.  Pride  that  is 
equally  senseless  and  wicked  makes  us  rebel  against  the  most 
lenient  of  all  monarchies  and  reject  every  duty  and  every  law, 
and  regard  as  a tyrannical  yoke  everything  that  subjects  our 
will  to  a code  of  rules,  however  just  the  rules  may  be,  or  however 
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necessary  to  our  happiness.  Self-love  that  is  equally  opposed  to 
reason  and  order  concentrates  our  minds  upon  ourselves,  shuts 
out  of  our  hearts  every  affection  that  has  no  relation  to  ourselves, 
and  makes  us  hate  the  pure  charity  that  loves  God  for  Himself, 
and  loves  others  for  His  sake.  How  could  pride  and  self-love 
find  any  sweetness  in  the  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  is  with 
the  object  of  destroying  them  that  He  lays  it  upon  us  ? But 
that  which  seems  hard  to  the  vicious  part  of  us  is  none  the  less 
sweet  in  itself,  and  no  less  in  harmony  with  the  foundation  and 
essence  of  our  nature,  which  it  tends  to  deliver  from  vice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  sweet  to  be  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  passions.  Every  philosophy  subscribes  to  this 
truth,  without  excepting  that  of  Epicurus  ; and  those  whom 
passion  torments  are  the  first  to  agree  to  it  in  their  intervals  of 
common  sense  and  reflection.  This  being  the  case  the  yoke  of 
Our  Lord  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  sweetness,  since  it  is  able  to  free 
us  from  our  passions  far  more  effectually  than  the  precepts  of 
human  wisdom  have  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  That  we  must 
fight  to  overcome  them,  that  great  efforts  are  required,  and 
that  every  effort  of  the  kind  is  painful  I do  not  deny.  But  what 
school  of  philosophy  exempts  man  from  battles  and  efforts  ? 
How  else  could  he  correct  his  faults  ? The  Christian,  however, 
possesses  in  grace  a source  of  many  powerful  forms  of  help,  which 
subdue  the  fierceness  of  the  combat  and  make  success  certain. 
It  may  cost  him  much  to  overcome  his  passions,  but  to  have 
conquered  them  yields  him  unspeakable  joy,  and  every  fresh 
victory  that  he  wins  over  them  is  a new  delight. 

It  is  sweet  to  overcome  the  body,  to  rule  one’s  own  mind  and 
will,  to  be  the  master  of  every  faculty,  and  to  dispose  of  one’s 
liberty  in  a way  that  is  pleasing  to  God,  conformed  to  reason, 
and  satisfying  to  the  conscience.  The  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  designed  with  no  other  object  than  to  obtain  these 
advantages  for  us,  and  we  shall  unfailingly  secure  them  if  we 
bear  it  faithfully. 

It  is  sweet  to  be  saved  from  groaning  under  the  slavery  of  sin, 
and  suffering  the  anguish  of  remorse  that  follows  it  ; to  be  freed 
from  the  terrors  of  the  next  life,  which  alarm  the  guilty  conscience 
so  cruelly  ; to  enjoy  the  peace  and  security  of  innocence  ; to 
have  the  comforting  assurance  that  one’s  efforts  to  please  God 
are  not  in  vain,  and  to  cherish  the  hope  of  possessing  Him 
eternally,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a pure  and  holy  life.  All  these 
benefits  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  bear  the  Lord’s  yoke,  and 
rule  their  lives  in  every  smallest  detail  by  His  commandments. 
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I should  never  come  to  an  end  were  I to  consider  this  yoke  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  describe  all  the  joys  that  it  brings  with  it. 

But,  I shall  be  asked,  is  it  not  hard  to  deny  oneself,  to  hate 
oneself,  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  all  its  cravings,  to  resist  inclina- 
tions that  are  inherent  in  one,  and  to  be  for  ever  rising  superior 
to  nature  in  order  to  follow  the  dictates  of  grace  ? Is  not  the  path 
of  virtue  steep  and  rough  ? Is  not  the  way  of  salvation  a narrow 
way  ? This  perpetual  war  that  one  must  wage,  these  seductions 
of  the  world  against  which  one  must  keep  guard,  this  censure 
and  ridicule  and  persecution  that  must  be  faced,  these  tempta- 
tions and  snares  and  assaults  of  the  devil  that  have  to  be  with- 
stood are  all  a very  severe  and  painful  experience  for  the  Christian. 
Do  they  not  make  his  life  a burden  to  him  ? 

It  is  easy  to  answer  that,  in  the  first  place,  though  it  may  be 
hard  to  do  violence  to  oneself  in  all  these  ways,  it  is  still  worse 
to  do  none,  and  be  a prey  to  all  one’s  natural  desired  ; and 
secondly  that  Jesus  Christ  never  claimed  that  it  would  cost  us 
nothing  to  submit  to  His  moral  code,  for  He  called  it  a yoke 
and  a burden.  A yoke  always  involves  some  discomfort,  and  a 
burden  makes  itself  felt.  But  does  grace  count  for  nothing  ? 
The  special  work  of  grace  is  to  make  the  will  love  what  nature 
abhors,  and  supply  us  with  a strength  that  makes  the  most 
unbearable  burdens  lighter.  And  do  divine  consolations  count 
for  nothing  ? God  lavishes  them  on  those  who  serve  Him  with 
all  their  heart,  and  compensates  them  thus  in  one  moment  for 
all  their  past  sufferings.  The  worldly  see  our  crosses,  said  S. 
Bernard  to  the  brothers  of  his  community,  but  not  the  unction 
that  comes  with  them.  If  they  could  see  it  and  feel  it  as  we  do, 
their  language  and  views  would  change  : they  would  confess 
that  our  life,  whose  austerity  seems  so  terrible  to  them,  is  not  in 
any  respect  so  hard  as  their  own. 

On  this  point  witness  has  been  borne  to  Jesus  Christ  by  all 
the  saints — that  is  to  say  perfect  Christians — without  exception  ; 
those  who  have  confessed  His  name  in  prison,  in  exile,  in  the 
depths  of  mines,  in  poverty,  in  persecution  ; martyrs  on  their 
trial,  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  most  horrible  tortures.  God  makes 
His  help  proportionate  to  what  is  done  and  suffered  for  Him  ; 
and  so  greatly  does  this  help  fortify  the  soul  that  its  chief  desire 
is  to  do  and  suffer  more. 

Why  then  do  so  many  Christians  complain  that  this  yoke  is 
hard  and  this  burden  heavy  ? 

It  is  because  they  are  Christians  only  in  name  and  outward 
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profession,  and  do  not  possess,  or  indeed  even  understand,  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  because  they  do  not  seriously 
engage  in  the  practice  of  morality  as  taught  by  the  Gospel,  and 
do  not  entirely  surrender  themselves  to  grace. 

Most  of  them  assume  Our  Lord’s  yoke  from  fear  rather  than 
love.  The  terrible  truths  of  religion  have  made  a profound 
impression  on  their  minds,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  lost  : they 
observe  God’s  commandments  entirely  to  avoid  burning  in 
hell  ; for  it  is  not  the  suffering  of  being  damned  that  they  fear — 
though  that  is  the  greatest — but  the  sufferings  of  their  senses. 
Now  a man  who  only  submits  to  Jesus  Christ’s  yoke  from  the 
motive  of  fear  is  actuated  by  necessity  rather  than  by  his  will  : 
he  does  not  love  it  in  the  least,  and  would  shake  it  off  if  his 
interests  were  not  involved.  It  cannot  possibly  be  sweet  to  him, 
then.  He  can  only  regard  the  law  as  a stem  order,  accompanied 
by  threats,  and  followed  by  punishments  for  those  who  break  it  : 
Do  this,  refrain  from  that,  or  you  will  be  damned.  When  the 
law  is  regarded  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  obey  it  without  finding 
it  hard,  especially  since  it  enjoins  what  is  repugnant  to  nature 
and  forbids  what  nature  thinks  pleasant.  The  fear  of  punishment, 
moreover,  does  not  combat  our  evil  inclinations  with  any  opposing 
force  of  affection,  and  therefore  removes  none  of  their  attraction 
or  strength  ; it  inspires  no  taste  for  goodness  nor  aversion  from 
evil.  The  will  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  command,  but  has  no 
inclination  to  do  so  ; it  is  conscious  of  doing  violence  to  itself,  and 
is  only  persuaded  to  perform  a disagreeable  action  by  the  fear 
of  a greater  evil.  It  is  this  that  a slave  feels  when  he  trembles 
beneath  his  master’s  rod,  and  obeys  only  to  save  himself  from 
blows. 

There  are  others  in  whose  minds  this  fear  is  mingled  with 
mercenary  ideas  ; the  hope  of  reward  inspires  them,  and  partially 
lightens  the  weight  of  their  burden.  But,  as  the  reward  is  in  the 
far  future  and  the  suffering  is  actually  present,  the  latter  affects 
them  more  powerfully  and  is  very  keenly  felt,  though  they 
buoy  themselves  up  with  the  expectation  of  promised  benefits. 
If  their  faith  were  made  stronger  by  charity,  and  their  hope 
purer  ; if  their  thoughts  of  the  expected  reward  were  concerned 
more  with  God  than  themselves,  their  yoke  would  be  made 
easier  for  them  by  their  love  for  Him  and  their  desire  for  His 
presence.  But  in  those  who  are  governed  by  self-interest  faith 
is  weak  and  hope  is  overpowered  by  fear  ; and  their  ruling 
principle,  self-love,  can  never  prompt  them  to  love  a law  that  aims 
at  destroying  it. 
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There  are,  in  short,  a variety  of  dispositions  that  may  so 
predominate  in  the  minds  of  Christians  that  they  carry  Our 
Lord’s  yoke  as  little  as  they  can,  and  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
in  their  state  of  life  to  save  them  from  hell  or  win  heaven  for 
them.  They  do  not  aspire  to  perfection  in  anything  whatever  ; 
they  spare  themselves  as  much  as  they  choose  in  all  that  is  not 
strictly  obligatory  ; and  they  fulfil  their  unmistakable  duties 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  without  inquiring  into  their 
meaning. 

The  moment  a man  is  determined  to  spare  himself  thus  he 
must  inevitably  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  burden,  and  God  for 
His  part  does  nothing  to  relieve  him,  for  He  only  owes  relief  to 
those  who  act  for  love’s  sake  and  serve  Him  unsparingly. 

' I confine  myself  to  keeping  the  commandments,’  such  a 
one  may  say  ; ' I carry  no  more  of  the  burden  than  I can  possibly 
avoid,  and  yet  it  seems  very  heavy  to  me.  What  would  it  be  if 
I loaded  myself  with  more  of  it,  and  undertook  to  refuse  God 
nothing  ? My  strength  would  not  be  equal  to  it,  and  I should  be 
crushed.’ 

Those  who  say  this  are  grossly  mistaken  ; precisely  the 
contrary  would  take  place.  The  sweetness  of  Our  Lord’s  yoke 
cannot  be  experienced  unless  it  be  carried  in  its  entirety  and 
assumed  with  a good  grace,  without  any  concessions  to  nature. 
The  more  you  diminish  the  burden  the  heavier  becomes  the  part 
that  is  left,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  progress  with  the  greater 
ease  the  more  resolutely  you  carry  it  intact.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent : in  the  first  place  only  love  can  inspire  such  a resolve  ; 
and  in  the  second  place  God  is  pledged,  in  the  interests  of  His 
own  glory,  to  give  powerful  support  to  those  who  undertake 
to  serve  Him  without  reservations.  Now  a soul  that  is  actuated 
by  love  and  sustained  by  grace  is  possessed  of  enormous  force  ; 
it  is  capable  of  the  most  tremendous  enterprises  ; there  is  no  kind 
of  suffering  that  it  does  not  welcome  and  find  sweet,  because  it 
is  the  food  of  love.  When  Jesus  Christ  declared  that  His  yoke 
was  sweet  and  His  burden  light  do  you  imagine  that  He  was 
thinking  of  the  timid,  egotistic  souls  who  grudge  all  they  give  to 
God  ? Not  at  all.  It  cannot  have  been  so.  His  words  were 
meant  only  for  the  great  and  generous  souls  who  are  resolved 
to  obey  the  inspiration  of  grace  in  every  detail  of  their  lives, 
and  it  is  only  such  souls  as  these  who  experience  the  truth  of 
His  saying. 

O my  Saviour,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  this  experience  has  not  hitherto 
been  mine  ! A Master  such  as  Thou  art  does  not  deserve  to  be  served 
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from  fear,  nor  even  self-interest.  When  I consider  what  Thou 
deservest  and  what  Thou  hast  done  for  me,  can  I fail  to  devote 
myself  altogether  to  Thy  service  from  love  and  gratitude  ? Can 
I be  surprised  that  a yoke  I do  not  love  should  seem  hard  to  me,  or 
that  a burden  I carry  with  aversion  should  overwhelm  me  with  its 
weight  ? 

O give  me  a change  of  heart,  my  God  ! Give  me  love  in  the  place 
of  fear  ; purify  and  perfect  my  hope  with  the  fire  of  charity  ; enlarge 
my  heart,  which  hitherto  the  love  of  self  has  straitened.  And  then 
the  more  I carry  the  more  quickly  I shall  run  in  the  way  of  Thy 
commandments,  the  more  I shall  delight  in  the  joy  of  bearing  Thy 
yoke.  Everything  is  possible,  everything  is  easy,  everything  is 
sweet  to  love.  I know  it  well  where  my  fellow-creatures  are  con- 
cerned ; grant  that  I may  feel  it  to  be  true  where  Thou,  Lord,  art 
in  question.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXIII 

CARRYING  THE  CROSS 

The  saying  which  most  Christians  think  the  hardest  in  the  whole 
Gospel  is  this  : If  any  man  will  come  after  Me  let  him  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  Me.1 

The  Evangelist  observes  that  these  words  were  addressed  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  all. 

No  man,  then,  who  professes  Christianity  can  avoid  applying 
it  to  himself.  It  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  disciple 
should  follow  the  Master  and  walk  in  His  steps.  Jesus  Christ  only 
proffers  the  cross  to  us  after  bearing  His  own  all  the  days  of  His 
life,  from  His  birth  to  His  last  breath.  He  bore  it  after  accepting 
it  voluntarily  from  His  Father’s  hands  ; and  terrible  as  it  was 
for  His  human  self,  of  which  it  demanded  the  complete  immo- 
lation, He  accepted  and  bore  it  with  love  and  joy,  being  content 
to  serve  the  glory  of  God  and  redeem  the  human  race  by  the 
suffering  of  His  soul  and  His  body. 

The  Christian,  then,  following  His  example,  should  accept  the 
cross  that  God  sends  to  him,  carry  it  willingly  every  day,  and 
think  himself  happy  in  thereby  fulfilling  God’s  eternal  designs 
for  him.  This  is  the  essential  condition  for  belonging  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  man  that  does  not  submit  to  it  is  rejected  from 
the  ranks  of  His  disciples.  But  what  fate  can  one  expect  in  the 

1 S.  Luke  ix,  23. 
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next  world  if  one  cannot  claim  the  title  of  Jesus  Christ’s  disciple  ? 
Surely  this  consideration  is  enough  to  modify  the  hardness  and 
the  terrors  that  this  saying  contains  for  the  natural  man. 

Let  us  examine  it  a little,  and  see  if  it  be  really  as  terrifying 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  If  by  the  cross  that  Jesus  Christ 
bids  us  carry  we  understand  the  ordinary  duties  of  religion, 
and  the  practice  of  the  moral  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Gospel, 
I have  just  shown  that  that  yoke  is  sweet  and  that  burden  light  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  complain  of  it  without  being  excessively 
unjust  and  giving  the  lie  to  what  is  supremely  true. 

But  as  a rule  when  we  speak  of  a cross  we  mean  certain  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  either  natural  or  supernatural,  which 
thwart  us,  humiliate  us,  give  us  pain  or  sorrow,  and  try  us  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Such  crosses  may  be  caused  by  nature,  like 
bodily  afflictions,  infirmities,  and  illnesses  ; or  by  our  condition 
in  life,  like  poverty,  toil,  and  dependence  ; or  by  some  state 
that  we  have  adopted,  such  as  marriage  ; or  by  man’s  injustice, 
or  by  fortuitous  accidents,  or  the  malice  of  evil  spirits.  Or  they 
may  come  to  us  directly  from  the  hand  of  God.  They  attack 
our  health,  our  possessions,  our  peace  of  mind,  our  reputation, 
our  person  or  the  persons  of  those  we  love  ; they  mortify  our 
feelings,  our  pride,  our  self-love  ; they  exact  a variety  of  sacrifices 
from  us,  some  outward  and  some  inward. 

Crosses  in  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  which  is  the  commonest, 
are  the  usual  lot  of  humanity  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  com- 
pletely avoid  them.  Everyone  has  his  own  ; for  some  they  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  ; for  others  they  are  smaller  and  fewer. 
But  no  man  is  altogether  exempt  from  them.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  authors  in  the  most  remote  ages  called  mortals 
unhappy.  God’s  intention  is  that  they  shall  be  a means  of  salva- 
tion for  us,  and  the  special  road  by  which  He  leads  us  heaven- 
wards. 

I will  begin  by  observing  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
trials  of  the  soul, — for  which  God  asks  a definite  expression  of 
consent,  and  which  are  very  rare, — these  crosses  are  laid  upon  us 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  whether  they  arise  from  our  fault  or  not. 
Most  commonly  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  foresee  them,  prevent 
them,  or  escape  from  them,  and  the  only  course  that  reason 
can  suggest  is  that  we  should  bear  them  with  courage  and 
patience. 

I will  remark  further  that  the  various  resources  and  contri- 
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vances  which  man,  left  to  his  own  devices,  can  use  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  crosses  do  not  amount  to  much,  because 
nature  is  nearly  always  stronger  in  him  than  reason  ; that  the 
consolations  of  friends  produce  little  effect,  and  are  often  burden- 
some ; that  our  own  reflections  are  a very  poor  support  ; that 
time,  while  certainly  making  some  crosses  lighter,  adds  weight 
to  others  ; and  finally  that  there  are  some  which  no  human 
aid  can  do  anything  to  alleviate,  and  only  religion  can  make 
tolerable. 

I will  also  point  out  that  it  is  not  only  useless  to  be  impatient 
and  complaining,  or  to  give  way  to  grief  and  despair,  or  to  rage 
and  blaspheme  against  Providence,  but  that  these  complaints 
and  outbursts  of  rebellion,  instead  of  relieving  our  troubles, 
simply  aggravate  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sins — and  often 
very  grave  sins — that  result  from  them. 

And  now,  taking  these  facts  for  granted,  let  us  see  what  Jesus 
Christ  demands. 

He  requires  that  we  should  take  our  cross  from  the  hand  of 
God,  place  it  upon  our  own  shoulders,  and  bear  it  with  a willing 
heart  and  entire  submission  to  His  will.  It  is  as  though  He  were 
to  say  : Do  not  be  stubborn,  do  not  resist  the  absolute  order  of 
your  Sovereign  Master  ; you  will  gain  no  relief  by  it  ; on  the 
contrary  your  soul  will  lose  much  in  every  way.  Accept  all  that 
His  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy  have  ordered  for  you  ; yield  to 
it  with  a good  grace  ; and  if  you  be  not  perfect  enough  to  accept 
all  the  trials  He  sends  you  with  love  and  gratitude,  at  least  bear 
them  with  resignation  and  make  temporal  evils  work  your  eternal 
happiness.  By  behaving  thus  you  will  infallibly  make  your  cross 
lighter  ; it  will  be  accounted  meritorious  to  you  ; you  will 
induce  God  to  give  you  supernatural  strength  to  carry  it  ; and 
you  will  end,  not  only  by  enduring  it  without  repugnance,  but  by 
finding  it  a matter  of  joy  and  consolation. 

Could  anything  be  more  reasonable,  more  spiritual,  or  more 
useful  to  mankind  than  this  advice  ? Could  the  eternal  Wisdom, 
who  came  down  from  heaven  to  teach  us,  have  given  us  a more 
useful  lesson  ? 

You  are  not  required  to  desire  crosses,  or  seek  them  out,  or 
ask  God  to  send  them  to  you  ; it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
protest  to  Him  like  S.  Teresa  that  life  without  them  is  in- 
supportable, nor  that  you  should,  like  S.  John  of  the  Cross, 
wish  for  no  other  reward  for  your  labours  in  the  cause  of  God’s 
glory  than  to  suffer  and  be  despised  for  His  sake.  Such  feelings 
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as  these  are  experienced  only  by  the  very  few,  and  are  the  result, 
either  of  a very  high  degree  of  acquired  perfection,  or  of  a special 
inspiration.  What  is  required  of  you  is  to  expect  crosses  without 
going  out  to  meet  them,  and  not  to  be  surprised  when  they  come 
to  you,  as  though  you  were  especially  privileged  to  be  free  from 
them  ; to  submit  humbly  to  them  when  they  cannot  be  avoided  ; 
to  bear  them  patiently,  with  the  help  of  the  great  motives  that 
religion  supplies  ; to  appeal  confidently  to  God  for  His  support, 
and  hope  steadfastly  that  He  will  not  forsake  you.  Is  there  any- 
thing here  that  seems  hard  to  you  ? Is  there  anything,  even, 
that  is  not  sweet  and  consoling  ? I will  make  bold  to  say  that  you 
may  seek  vainly  everywhere  else  for  any  comfort  that  can 
approach  it. 

For  you  cannot  expect  to  live  altogether  without  crosses. 
You  cannot  think  that  God  will  establish  a new  order  of  things 
on  purpose  for  you,  and  exempt  you  from  a general  law  from 
which  even  His  own  Son  was  not  exempt.  Ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  sin  into  the  world  the  crosses  which  are  the  punishment 
and  expiation  of  sin  have  been  necessary,  partly  to  avenge 
divine  justice,  and  partly  for  our  justification.  Are  you  not  a 
sinner,  perhaps  a great  sinner  ? On  what  grounds,  then,  do  you 
expect  to  be  free  from  crosses  ? 

Do  you  claim  that  they  should  at  least  be  crosses  of  your  own 
choice  ? For  you  often  say  : If  it  were  any  other  cross  I should 
bear  it  willingly.  This  is  a delusion.  The  cross  you  are  carrying 
is  always  the  one  you  find  heavy  and  particularly  unpleasant. 
You  would  say  the  same  of  any  other  if  it  were  laid  on  your 
shoulders,  and  perhaps  you  would  find  it  heavier.  An  evil  that 
is  absent  seems  always  easier  to  bear  than  a present  evil  ; and 
our  desire  for  it  is  merely  a sign  of  impatience.  If  crosses  were 
left  to  your  choice  you  would  choose  none,  or  else  you  would 
choose  badly  and  repent  of  it  afterwards.  God  knows  better 
than  you  what  is  suitable  for  you  ; He  loves  you  more  than  you 
love  yourself  ; He  chooses  for  you  better  than  you  could  choose 
yourself,  and  if  He  strikes  you  on  a sensitive  spot  it  is  because 
the  malady  is  there  and  He  is  applying  the  remedy.  And  more- 
over a cross  that  could  be  arranged  to  suit  your  self-love  in 
whatever  way  you  carried  it  would  be  neither  pleasing  to  God 
nor  profitable  for  your  salvation. 

Again,  then,  what  do  you  expect  ? That  your  cross  should 
give  you  less  suffering  ? It  depends  on  yourself  : cease  to  rebel 
against  it,  and  make  no  more  futile  efforts  to  push  it  away. 
Accept  it  willingly  and  love  it  : attach  yourself  to  it,  since  it  is 
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attached  to  you.  It  will  be  less  harsh  to  you  then.  It  is  not 
pain  that  makes  a cross  unbearable,  but  the  resistance  of  the 
will. 

How  strange  it  is  that  man’s  pride  and  inconceivable  self-love 
should  make  him  rebel  against  his  inevitable  subjection  to 
crosses,  when  it  was  nothing  but  his  own  sin  that  brought  him 
to  his  present  state  ! He  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  yet 
rejects  the  remedy  ; he  is  guilty,  but  will  not  submit  to  the 
punishment  and  expiation  that  would  restore  him  to  a state  of 
grace.  That  is  to  say  he  has  made  himself  unhappy,  and  obsti- 
nately insists  on  remaining  so  because  he  will  not  cure  the  vices 
that  caused  his  misfortune.  For  what  are  crosses  but  remedies 
for  the  pride  they  humiliate  and  the  self-love  they  mortify  ? 
Accept  them,  and  you  are  cured. 

If  you  should  need  motives  religion  has  no  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing them. 

It  supplies  you,  first,  with  self-interested  motives.  You  are 
bound  to  satisfy  divine  justice  : allow  it  to  achieve  its  own 
satisfaction  by  means  of  crosses.  This  form  of  retribution, 
carried  out  in  this  world,  is  full  of  mercy  : do  not  expose  yourself 
to  the  untempered  and  inexorable  justice  of  the  next  life.  The 
expiation  of  your  daily  sins  requires  daily  crosses  ; and  they  are 
the  best  penance  for  any  serious  sins  you  have  committed,  since 
it  is  God  Himself  who  gives  it  to  you. 

And  religion  gives  you  a further  motive  in  the  immense  weight 
of  glory  and  eternal  happiness  that  will  reward  your  humiliations 
and  fleeting  afflictions.  Is  a little  suffering  for  a short  time  on 
earth  too  great  a price  to  pay  for  a place  in  heaven  ? What  pains 
you  are  ready  to  take,  what  sacrifices  you  make,  and  what 
dangers  you  often  face  to  establish  your  temporal  fortune  ! 
You  do  not  regret  the  cost  in  that  case  ; and  yet  you  expect 
your  eternal  bliss  to  cost  you  nothing  ! You  have  no  faith  : you 
are  not  Christians. 

Another  motive  is  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  He 
preaches  the  cross  to  you  He  is  laden  with  His  own,  which  com- 
bines and  surpasses  all  the  crosses  of  mankind  put  together. 
It  is  in  your  name  and  as  your  representative  that  He  bears  it  ; 
it  is  on  account  of  His  love  for  you  ; for  you  who  have  done 
nothing  to  merit  it.  He  had  no  need  to  bear  it  for  Himself, 
being  sinless  ; He  might  have  refused  it.  Had  He  done  so  you 
would  have  been  hopelessly  lost,  and  all  the  crosses  that  could 
have  been  heaped  on  you  throughout  a long  life  would  not  have 
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availed  to  open  heaven  to  you,  nor  to  efface  the  smallest  of  your 
sins. 

Religion  also  points  out  that  every  Christian  must  necessarily 
resemble  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  elect. 
For  Jesus  Christ  was  given  to  us  as  a model,  and  it  is  especially 
on  the  hill  of  Calvary  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Man  stricken 
of  God  and  humiliated,  is  held  up  for  our  imitation.  It  is  therefore 
in  bearing  the  cross,  in  living  and  dying  on  the  cross,  that  we 
ought  to  resemble  Him.  He  has  Himself  told  us  that  it  was 
needful  that  Christ  should  suffer , and  thereby  enter  into  glory.  Must 
not  the  Christian  suffer,  then  ? Is  he  to  share  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  without  drinking  of  His  cup  ? 

Religion  also  provides  the  motive  of  gratitude  to  God  the 
Father,  who  so  loved  us  that  He  gave  us  His  only  Son  ; and 
gratitude  to  that  adorable  Son,  whom  love  moved  to  give  Himself 
for  us. 

It  finds  motives,  too,  in  the  great  commandment  of  love  to 
God.  Of  what  value  is  a love  that  confines  itself  to  sterile 
sentiment,  refuses  to  be  tested,  and  has  not  the  courage  to  face 
any  sacrifice  ? It  is  a false,  unreal  kind  of  love,  which  does  not 
even  deceive  human  creatures,  and  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
deceive  God.  But  crosses  are  the  tests  to  which  God  puts  our 
love,  the  sacrifices  He  expects  it  to  make.  You  must  accept 
them,  then,  if  not  eagerly  at  least  submissively,  or  else  protest 
no  more  that  you  love  Him. 

Finally  religion  finds  a motive  in  the  powerful  support  that 
God  always  supplies  with  the  crosses  He  lays  upon  you.  Were 
you  obliged  to  carry  them  alone  you  might  reasonably  complain 
and  plead  your  weakness.  But  God  Himself  becomes  your 
strength,  and  Jesus  Christ  carries  your  cross  with  you.  He  not 
only  helps  you,  but  comforts  you  and  fills  you  with  celestial  joy 
amid  your  afflictions  ; He  possesses  the  secret  of  making  them 
so  precious  to  you  that  you  would  grieve  to  be  delivered  from 
them.  All  the  saints,  with  the  apostles  at  their  head,  have 
borne  witness  to  this  truth.  They  went  from  the  presence  of  the 
council,  says  S.  Luke,  rejoicing  that  they  were  accounted  worthy  to 
suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus.1  S.  Paul  was  humbled  by 
his  revelations  and  gloried  in  his  crosses. 

I have  said  enough,  I think,  to  justify  the  Gospel  and 
make  you  appreciate  its  teachings  and  language  on  the 
subject  of  crosses. 


1 Acts  v,  41. 
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You  admire  what  the  philosophers  have  written  on  this 
question,  and  the  noble  arguments  by  which  they  try  to  raise 
man  above  the  calamities  of  life.  Admire  them  by  all  means  ; 
but  why  should  you  be  so  unjust  as  to  deny  to  the  Gospel  the 
praises  you  lavish  on  human  wisdom  ? Is  it  on  a lower  level  ? 
Are  its  sentiments  less  sublime  ? Does  it  forbid  you  to  use  the 
means  suggested  by  reason  ? And  because  it  offers  you  others 
that  are  infinitely  superior  and  far  more  efficacious,  is  it  thereby 
less  worthy  of  your  admiration  ? But  I see  what  is  in  your  mind. 
In  the  books  of  the  philosophers  you  find  only  human  authority, 
which  makes  no  claims  on  you,  and  fine  theories  which  you  can 
admire  without  any  cost  ; whereas  the  Gospel  is  invested  with  the 
character  of  divine  authority,  beneath  which  the  will  must  bow. 
To  approve  it  is  to  undertake  the  practice  of  it.  Is  it  possible 
that  you  are  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  you  are  left  entirely 
without  excuse  if  reason,  which  emanates  from  God,  and  divine 
authority,  which  is  supreme  reason,  are  united  in  condemning 
you  ? You  must  either  reject  reason  with  the  Gospel,  and  follow 
only  the  instincts  of  your  proud  and  sensual  nature,  which 
abhors  humiliation  and  suffering  ; or,  if  you  accept  reason, 
which  has  only  very  weak  motives  to  offer  you,  you  must  also 
accept  the  Gospel,  which  supports  you  with  motives  that  are 
incomparably  stronger. 

I surrender,  O my  Saviour  ! I recognise  the  divine  wisdom  of 
all  that  Thou  sayest  with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  crosses.  At  the 
very  thought  of  them  nature  shudders  and  rebels.  It  is  very  natural, 
for  she  is  sick  ; and  the  saddest  thing  about  her  state  is  that  she 
loves  her  malady  and  will  not  be  cured.  Alas  for  me  if  I should  ever 
listen  to  her  again  ! 

I will  obey  in  future,  on  such  an  important  question,  nothing 
but  the  light  of  reason,  the  fight  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  fight  of  Thy 
grace  ; and  with  these  combined  fights  I will  rout  the  false  arguments 
of  pride  and  self-love.  Crosses  are  inevitable  ; one  must  play  the 
man  and  bear  them  with  courage  : reason  tells  me  as  much.  Crosses 
are  necessary  ; I cannot  expiate  my  sins  and  merit  heaven  without 
them  ; so  religion  teaches  me.  It  teaches  me  too  that  crosses  should 
be  precious  to  me  because  they  give  me  a resemblance  to  Jesus 
Christ,  because  they  impress  on  me  the  seal  of  the  elect,  and  because 
they  give  me  the  means  of  proving  my  gratitude  and  love  to  God 
and  my  Redeemer. 

My  mind  is  convinced  ; but  do  Thou  touch  my  heart,  and  make 
it  love  what  should  be  dear  to  it  on  so  many  grounds.  Grant  that 
I may  fear  crosses  no  more,  nor  rebel  and  murmur  against  them  ; 
but  may  bear  them  in  silence,  patience,  resignation,  and  submission 
in  union  with  Thy  holy  will  ; and  may  love  and  bless  Thee,  like 
Job  and  Tobias,  through  all  the  tests  that  Thou  art  pleased  to  send 
me.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XXIV 

PEACE  IN  THE  HEART 

When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  world,  on 
the  very  day  before  His  death,  He  spoke  these  consoling  words 
to  His  apostles  : Peace  I leave  with  you , — I bequeath  it  to  you 
in  My  will,  as  the  most  precious  of  my  possessions.  My  peace  I 
give  unto  you  / not  as  the  world  giveth  do  I give  unto  you.1  You 
will  lose  My  material  presence  ; but  I shall  abundantly  make  it 
up  to  you  by  My  spiritual  presence.  I am  Peace  ; it  is  one  of 
the  names  that  the  prophets  give  Me.  I am  Peace,  as  I am  the 
Truth  and  the  Life.  I am  not  leaving  you,  then,  and  shall  continue 
to  dwell  with  you  in  giving  you  My  peace.  I shall  implant  it  in 
your  heart  of  hearts,  and  in  possessing  it  you  will  possess  Me 
in  a closer  and  more  secure  way  than  before.  Men  cannot  rob 
you  of  this  possession  in  spite  of  yourselves,  as  they  are  about  to 
rob  you  of  the  benefits  of  possessing  Me  visibly.  This  peace  will 
constitute  your  happiness  ; it  will  be  your  strength  in  the  perse- 
cutions you  are  going  to  endure.  The  world  will  rise  against  you  ; 
but  My  peace  will  make  you  invincible  to  all  attacks,  and  through 
it  you  will  triumph  over  the  world. 

The  apostles  at  that  time  did  not  understand  the  profound 
meaning  of  their  Master’s  words,  nor  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  such  a gift.  But  when  they  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  they 
were  enlightened.  They  not  only  knew,  but  felt  the  value  of  the 
gift  the  Saviour  had  bequeathed  to  them,  in  the  heavenly  joy 
that  filled  their  being  and  the  supernatural  strength  with  which 
they  were  endowed. 

The  gift  that  Jesus  Christ  left  to  His  first  disciples  He  promises 
to  all  Christians.  He  is  always  ready  to  give  them  His  peace  : 
it  is  their  fault  if  they  do  not  take  it,  or  if,  having  received  it, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  it.  If  they  understood  the  great- 
ness of  the  gift,  and  the  benefits  with  which  it  enriches  the  soul 
there  is  nothing  they  would  not  do  to  secure  it,  and  no  pains 
they  would  not  take  to  guard  it.  May  Our  Lord  teach  them  and 
speak  to  their  hearts,  while  I appeal  to  their  minds  with  all  the 
force  that  He  grants  me.  I shall  not  exhaust  the  subject,  which 
is  immensely  far-reaching,  and  can  be  made  to  include  the 
greatest  heights  of  the  interior  life  ; but  I shall  say  enough  to 
put  willing  souls  in  the  way  of  desiring  and  ardently  seeking  so 
great  a gift. 


1 S.  John  xiv,  27. 
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It  is  a fact  which  no  one  with  any  self-knowledge  can  doubt 
that  the  human  heart  desires  nothing  but  peace  and  repose  ; 
that  all  its  activities  have  no  aim  but  to  secure  this  peace,  on 
which  it  rightly  believes  its  happiness  to  depend  ; and  that  its 
constant  agitations  arise  from  the  failure  to  find  it.  But  why 
should  it  fail  to  find  it  in  spite  of  such  numerous  and  persevering 
efforts  ? The  reason  is  that  it  carries  on  the  search  blindfolded 
and  does  not  as  a matter  of  fact  know  what  it  is,  never  having 
tried  to  define  it  clearly. 

This  is  what  S.  Augustine  says  : Peace  is  the  calmness  of  order. 
To  secure  peace  two  things  are  necessary  : to  be  in  a state  of 
order,  and  that  the  order  should  be  stable.  Where  there  is  no 
order  there  is  no  peace  ; and  where  the  order  is  disturbed  the 
peace  is  troubled.  This  definition  is  clear  and  precise.  Whether 
we  apply  it  to  physical,  moral,  or  political  matters  we  shall  see  it 
to  be  true.  And  if  we  consider  the  very  highest  form  of  Being, 
and  ask  why  the  peace  of  God  knows  no  change,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  because  He  is  Order  itself,  essential  and  unalterable  order. 
God  can  no  more  disturb  the  order  that  constitutes  Him,  nor 
lose  His  peace,  than  He  can  lose  His  existence.  Why  is  heaven 
the  abode  of  peace  ? It  is  because  God  has  ordained  that  a 
semblance  of  His  own  peace  shall  reign  among  the  Blessed,  and 
be  present  in  each  one  of  them  ; and  that  being  inseparably 
united  to  Him  they  shall  participate  in  His  peace,  even  as  they 
participate  in  His  order  ^ . 

If  peace  be  the  calmness  of  order  for  the  Blessed,  and  for  God 
Himself,  it  is  equally  so  for  mankind  in  this  world  ; who  cannot 
hope  for  peace  without  being  associated  with  a state  of  order 
and  persevering  in  it.  Now  as  order  in  GocMs  His  nature,  so 
order  outside  God  is  His  will.  Therefore  to  be  entirely  submissive 
and  united  in  everything  to  the  divine  will  is  order  in  the  intelli- 
gent creature,  who  by  adopting  that  order  enters  upon  the  way 
of  peace  ; by  maintaining  it  remains  in  a state  of  peace  ; and  by 
forsaking  it  loses  peace. 

If  we  examine  our  hearts  we  shall  be  completely  convinced 
that  this  assertion  is  true.  If  our  heart  be  calm,  if  it  be  free 
from  desire,  and  fear,  and  self-reproach,  if  we  can  look  into  its 
depths  without  shrinking,  if  in  a word  it  be  content  with  its 
present  state,  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  it  is  in  a state  of 
order,  through  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God  ; and  further, 
that  the  existence  of  this  submission  ensures  to  it  the  possession 
of  peace.  Whereas  if  it  be  disturbed,  excited  by  desires,  racked 
by  fears,  wearied  by  anxieties,  torn  by  remorse,  afraid  to  look 
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inward,  or  discontented  with  its  present  condition  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty  that  it  is  not  in  a state  of  order,  nor 
ruled  in  everything  by  the  will  of  God.  Similarly,  if  it  should 
forsake  its  state  of  order  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be 
disturbed  and  troubled.  Disorder  and  disquiet  are  inseparably 
connected  in  the  human  heart,  as  are  order  and  peace.  The 
greater  the  disorder  the  more  violent  the  disquiet  becomes  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  calm  it  ; and  in  the  same  way  peace  grows 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  order.  This  rule  is  universal, 
invariable  and  infallible. 

There  is  no  peace  for  man,  then,  when  his  will  is  opposed  to 
the  will  of  God,  whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  that  will  is 
made  known  to  him, — whether  by  natural  law,  revelation,  or 
inward  inspiration  ; and  he  always  possesses  peace  while  he 
conforms  to  God’s  will  for  him.  But  since  the  conformity  and 
the  opposition  hinge  on  matters  of  varying  importance,  and 
may  be  exhibited  in  varying  degrees,  the  peace  may  also  be  more 
or  less  perfect,  and  the  disquiet  more  or  less  profound. 

When  in  a state  of  grace  the  soul  never  loses  its  essential 
peace,  because  that  state  involves  the  possession  of  charity, 
by  which  the  soul  is  kept  in  union  with  God  and  His  absolute 
order,  and  must  therefore  fulfil  the  commandments.  But  if  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  imperfect,  slothful,  unmortified, 
rebellious  against  God’s  intentions  for  it,  and  still  influenced  by 
desires  and  fears  or  natural  inclinations  and  aversions,  these 
faults  cause  agitation  and  disturbance  and  the  soul’s  peace  is 
troubled  in  a greater  or  less  degree. 

We  can  therefore  obtain  peace  and  make  it  perfect  in  us  by 
persistently  mortifying  our  heart  and  keeping  it  dependent  on 
grace  ; for  grace  always  tends  to  make  us  submissive  to  the 
divine  will  and  bring  us  daily  into  closer  conformity  and  union 
with  God,  and  to  give  us  in  consequence  a greater  measure  of 
order  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand  peace  insensibly  diminishes 
and  weakens  when  we  cherish  disordered  affections,  and  listen  to 
nature  rather  than  grace.  It  appears  then  that  holiness  and 
inward  peace  depend  on  one  another  ; the  latter  is  the  effect, 
the  former  is  the  cause  ; and  Christian  ethics,  while  showing  us 
the  way  of  holiness,  shows  us  at  the  same  time  the  way  of  peace. 
This  moral  system,  therefore,  is  truly  friendly  to  man  : it  is 
entirely  concerned  with  his  happiness  even  in  this  life. 

For  peace  in  the  heart  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  blessing  in 
life,  and  the  source  of  all  the  others.  We  cannot  be  happy 
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without  it,  though  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  life  may 
be  ours  ; whereas  with  it  we  are  always  happy,  even  when 
deprived  of  other  possessions,  which  are  merely  unimportant 
accessories,  unessential  to  a peaceful  heart.  No  one  will  contra- 
dict me  when  I say  that  an  unquiet  heart  poisons  the  sweetest 
pleasures  in  the  world,  whereas  peace  makes  the  greatest  ills 
light  and  tolerable  to  us,  as  long  as  they  leave  us  the  free  use  of 
our  reason. 

This  peace  of  the  heart  is  also  a moral  benefit,  which  cannot 
exist  independently  of  a strong  resolve  to  combat  every  vice 
and  acquire  every  virtue.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fruit  and  recompense 
of  this  resolve,  and  we  must  not  hope  to  enjoy  it  if  there  be  a 
single  vice  or  passion  that  we  cherish  willingly,  or  a single  virtue 
that  we  neglect  to  cultivate.  If  we  wish  to  possess  it  in  a high 
degree  it  will  not  be  enough  to  make  war  on  gross  vices  and 
criminal  passions  ; we  must  attack  and  rout  the  smallest  of  our 
imperfections,  and  uproot  the  most  delicate  fibres  of  our  self-love. 
As  long  as  you  love  yourself  in  the  wrong  way,  as  long  as  you  seek 
your  own  interests  in  anything,  even  in  spiritual  matters,  as  long 
as  the  natural  man  remains  alive  you  will  be  exposed  to  the 
anxiety,  the  agitation,  the  sadness,  the  weariness,  the  sensitive- 
ness, and  the  jealousy  which  are  so  injurious  to  peace,  and  prevent 
the  heart  from  enjoying  it  even  if  they  do  not  banish  it  entirely. 

And  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  battles  you  are  obliged 
to  fight  for  the  extirpation  of  vice  and  the  acquisition  of  virtues 
are  incompatible  with  inward  peace  : on  the  contrary,  these 
struggles  are  very  effectual  in  establishing  it  firmly  and  making 
it  imperturbable.  If  you  did  not  possess  this  fundamental  peace 
you  would  not  be  in  a condition  to  fight,  you  would  have  no 
strength  and  the  smallest  shock  would  lay  you  low.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  soul  is  never  weaker  and  more  easily 
overcome  than  when  it  is  agitated  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  in  a state  of  peace  it  is  strong,  and  almost  certain  of 
victory.  It  is  only  the  surface  of  the  soul  that  is  agitated  by 
our  inevitable  acts  of  self-denial,  our  painful  sacrifices,  our 
temptations  and  trials.  An  inward  struggle  takes  place  at  such 
times,  and  calls  out  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  ; but  its  depths 
remain  at  peace  unless  we  yield.  When  that  occurs  the  agitation 
spreads  to  the  soul’s  inmost  recesses,  and  peace  forsakes  the 
conscience. 

Peace  is  a gift  from  God, — the  most  precious  of  all  His  gifts. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  the  love  that  dwells  in  the  heart  ; and  to  say 
love  is  to  say  God,  for  God  is  love,  according  to  S.  John.  That  is 
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why  peace,  like  love,  is  persistent.  The  feeling  or  enjoyment  of 
peace  is  intermittent  ; God  bestows  it  at  intervals  when  He 
pleases  ; but  the  actual  condition  is  in  its  nature  fixed,  and  would 
last  for  ever  if  the  soul  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  God  is  never 
the  first  to  desert  a heart  of  which  He  has  taken  possession  ; He 
only  leaves  it  reluctantly  ; the  heart  must  drive  Him  out,  and 
expel  peace  with  Him.  So  when  He  bestows  the  gift  of  peace  in 
this  world  He  is  pledging  Himself  to  give  the  eternal  peace  that 
constitutes  the  joy  of  the  Blessed  ; or  rather  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  that  it  is  the  same  peace,  with  the  difference  that  it  can  be 
lost  on  earth  but  can  never  be  lost  in  heaven.  How  careful  we 
should  be  to  keep  it,  then  ; for  as  long  as  we  have  it  in  our 
possession  it  is  a kind  of  guarantee  of  our  future  happiness. 

The  world,  too,  promises  peace,  and  is  wise  to  make  the  promise, 
since  otherwise  it  would  probably  have  no  followers  nor  adherents. 

But  what  kind  of  peace  does  it  promise  ? A false  kind,  quite 
different  from  the  peace  of  God  : a peace  which  consists  in 
satisfying  the  senses  and  passions,  and  pride  and  self-love  : a 
peace  which  touches  only  the  surface  of  the  soul  and  goes  no 
further.  Moreover  it  gives  peace  only  for  a very  brief  space  of 
time,  and  the  momentary  peace  is  replaced  by  agitation  more 
violent  than  it  was  before,  or  by  intolerable  disgust,  lassitude, 
exhaustion  and  boredom.  The  victim  knows  in  his  heart  that 
he  has  been  deceived  ; he  tries  every  path  that  the  world  opens 
to  passion  ; none  satisfies  him  ; he  is  conscious  only  of  a greater 
void,  a deeper  unrest,  a fiercer  hunger  than  before.  Thence  arise 
new  desires  that  are  doomed  to  the  same  dissatisfaction,  or  else 
satiety,  and  despair  of  finding  happiness.  Such  is  the  end  of  the 
world’s  peace  : to  this  conclusion  the  man  of  the  world  is  brought 
by  his  sad  reflections  on  the  illusions  that  led  him  astray.  He 
has  chased  peace  all  his  life,  and  she  has  always  eluded  him. 
Sometimes  he  has  reached  her  shadow,  but  even  the  shadow  has 
escaped  him.  He  has  been  happy  in  dreams  ; but  has  awakened 
with  a groan  to  find  his  hands  empty. 

To  convert  the  world’s  followers  I would  ask  them  only  to 
inquire  somewhat  deeply  into  the  causes  of  the  agitation  that 
troubles  them,  the  weariness  that  consumes  them,  their  over- 
powering dislike  for  being  alone,  and  their  craving  for  dissipation. 
Have  you  any  peace  ? I should  ask  them.  When  you  retire 
from  the  tumult  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  study  your  own 
heart,  has  it  any  appearance  of  content  ? If  they  be  honest  they 
will  confess  that  it  has  not.  But  if  they  lack  peace  what  happiness 
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have  they  ? What  becomes  of  their  hopes,  which  depend  only 
on  the  present  life  ? And  what  will  be  their  fate  hereafter  ? 
The  so-called  peace  of  the  world,  it  is  plain,  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  peace  of  God.  It  is  fugitive,  deceptive,  imaginary,  and 
never  really  possessed  ; and  after  death  it  is  followed  by  indes- 
cribable and  endless  unrest  in  that  place  of  darkness  and  horror 
where  no  order  dwelleth.1  It  is  thus  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of 
hell. 

If  I am  asked  to  whom  God  gives  His  peace  I shall  answer  : 
to  every  human  being  who  desires  it,  and  prepares  to  receive  it 
fittingly. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  a kind  of  peace  which  He  bestows  with 
His  sanctifying  grace.  Children  possess  it  as  long  as  they  remain 
innocent  ; and  disquiet  is  only  born  in  their  souls  when  they 
commit  some  serious  sin.  This  kind  of  peace  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  with  a feeling  of  joy  at  the  moment  of  the  sinner’s 
reconciliation  with  God.  When  he  compares  his  present  with  his 
recent  state  he  feels  that  he  has  been  delivered  from  a crushing 
weight  ; his  oppressed  and  burdened  heart  is  restored  to  a sense 
of  freedom  that  it  has  long  missed,  and  is  flooded  with  a torrent 
of  peace  and  joy. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  excellent  kind  of  peace  which 
is  granted  to  the  favourites  of  God, — those  who  desire  to  be 
wholly  His,  who  are  resolved  to  follow  the  inspiration  of  grace 
in  everything,  to  commit  no  deliberate  fault,  to  mortify  nature 
in  all  things,  and  to  refuse  no  sacrifice  to  God.  While  indolent, 
imperfect  Christians  are  the  playthings  of  their  imagination, 
their  thoughts,  their  petty  passions  and  their  self-love,  which 
fatigue  and  torment  them  unceasingly  ; while  they  are  never 
free  from  self-reproach,  and  are  worried — not  without  reason — 
about  the  state  of  their  souls,  those  other  Christians  live  in  un- 
alterable serenity.  God  does  not  disturb  them,  because  He  is 
satisfied  with  them.  They  do  not  disturb  themselves,  because 
they  think  very  little  about  themselves  : grace  has  taught  them 
not  to  be  over-curious  with  regard  to  their  own  souls  ; and 
moreover  they  have  no  legitimate  reason  for  anxiety.  The 
revolts  of  nature  do  not  disturb  their  peace,  because  they  are 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  them  and  prompt  in  stifling  them.  The 
world,  with  all  its  seductions  and  terrors,  makes  little  impression 
on  their  soul,  which  has  long  been  accustomed  to  conquer  it. 
If  agitation  should  chance  to  touch  them  at  long  intervals,  it  is 
slight  and  fleeting.  As  for  temptations  and  trials,  the  trouble 
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they  feel  on  such  occasions  is  within  the  soul’s  control  and  does 
not  reach  its  inmost  depths  ; it  is  an  involuntary,  purifying 
kind  of  trouble,  a trouble  that  gives  rise  to  the  most  generous 
sacrifices  and  calls  out  the  most  sublime  virtues  ; a trouble,  in 
fact,  such  as  it  pleased  Our  Lord  to  experience  without  any 
disturbance  of  His  peace.  As  soon  as  the  storm  passes  serenity 
is  restored,  and  the  calm  is  deeper  and  more  enchanting  than 
before. 

This  is  the  peace  of  which  S.  Paul  speaks,  the  peace  of  God 
which  surpasseth  all  understanding,1  and  of  which  no  one  can  have 
any  conception  without  experiencing  it.  As  the  Christian 
becomes  more  and  more  dead  to  himself  and  united  with  God  he 
progresses  in  this  state  of  peace,  until  at  last  he  attains  to  a 
condition  of  supernatural  insensibility  and  imperturbability, 
almost  akin  to  the  immobility  of  God. 

There  is  no  external  force,  no  event  of  human  life,  no  tempta- 
tion and  no  assault  of  hell  that  can  rob  the  soul  of  this  most 
precious  peace  : nothing  but  the  soul’s  own  indolence  or  pre- 
sumption can  harm  it,  and  from  these  two  dangers  fervour  and 
humility  may  keep  it  safe. 

Sometimes  God  grants  this  peace  to  souls  who  have  done  no- 
thing to  deserve  it,  but  for  whom  He  has  great  designs.  They 
are  amazed  when  they  suddenly  find  themselves  invested  with 
it,  so  to  speak.  They  see  no  reason  for  their  good  fortune  ; but 
God  does  not  delay  to  make  His  will  known  to  them.  This 
special  gift  is  necessary  to  them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  accept 
and  endure  the  prolonged  and  terrible  tests  which  He  wishes 
them  to  face. 

For  the  ordinary  person  this  peace  is  the  reward  of  many 
years  of  effort,  faithful  service,  and  interior  and  external  mortifi- 
cation. The  same  spiritual  exercises  that  produce  it  will  serve 
for  its  maintenance  and  growth.  Every  means  must  be  used  to 
acquire  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be  kept  nothing  must  be  neglected. 
It  is  culpable  to  make  oneself  unworthy  of  such  a gift,  but  it  is  far 
more  culpable  to  lose  it  by  one’s  own  fault.  It  is  very  rarely 
recovered. 

I should  not  omit  to  say  that  this  peace  is  the  same  thing  as 
unceasing  prayer  ; the  prayer  that  continues  through  all  outward 
occupations,  when  they  are  divinely  ordained,  and  carried  on  in  a 
spirit  of  grace.  When  the  soul  is  fundamentally  at  peace  it  is 
praying  ; and  the  reverse  is  equally  true.  It  can  possess  peace 
without  thinking  of  it  or  being  aware  of  it,  and  in  the  same  way 

1 Phil,  iv,  7. 
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it  can  pray  without  being  conscious  of  it.  But  the  soul,  as  a 
rule,  is  more  aware  of  its  peace  during  the  hours  consecrated  to 
prayer,  because  then  it  is  alone  with  God,  and  not  distracted  by 
other  objects. 

The  Christians  who  do  not  live  a sufficiently  holy  life  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  essential  peace  derived  from  sanctify- 
ing grace  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  Their  condition,  while  it  lasts, 
excludes  them  from  the  only  happiness  obtainable  in  this  life, 
and  their  eternal  salvation  is  never  out  of  danger. 

Those  who  are  careful  to  keep  themselves  habitually  free 
from  mortal  sin,  but  are  not  fervent  enough  to  give  themselves 
entirely  to  God  and  mortify  themselves  in  every  particular, 
also  suffer  an  incalculable  loss.  All  their  lives  must  be  passed 
without  the  possession  of  the  second  kind  of  peace,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  the  presence  of  God,  interior  recollection,  and  habitual 
prayer. 

I should  count  myself  happy  if  the  little  I have  said  here 
should  do  something  towards  curing  the  blindness  of  the  former 
and  the  indolence  of  the  latter. 

Alas,  how  many  years  I have  spent  in  the  intoxicating  but  delusive 
peace  of  the  world,  far  from  the  true  peace  which  Thou  givest,  O 
my  God,  to  Thy  servants  ! 

When  I returned  to  Thee  I tasted  it.  Why  did  I not  strive  to 
increase  it  by  serving  Thee  faithfully,  and  so  winning  that  still 
more  enchanting  peace  which  Thou  reservest  for  Thy  friends  ? Had 
I desired  it  I might  have  won  it.  I was  drawn  to  it  by  Thee,  but  I 
resisted  Thy  hand  : Thou  gavest  me  visions  of  devotion  and  per- 
fection, but  I failed  to  follow  them.  Insanely  I refused  to  be  happy. 

Ah,  Lord,  if  there  be  yet  time,  show  me  again  the  paths  of  peace  ! 
My  heart  craves  only  for  peace  : grant  it  to  me  with  a renewal  of 
fervour  and  fidelity,  that  with  it  and  by  its  means  I may  reach  the 
haven  where  peace  eternally  dwells.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXV 

OF  HUMILITY 

The  lesson  that  Jesus  Christ  desired  most  of  all  to  imprint  upon 
our  hearts  was  that  of  humility.  There  is  not  a page  of  His 
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Gospel  that  does  not  teach  it  ; and  the  quality  that  shines  out 
most  clearly  in  His  life,  and  particularly  in  His  birth  and  death, 
is  humility. 

No  one  before  Him  and  none  after  Him  has  ever  said  to  men  : 
Learn  of  Me,  because  I am  humble  of  heart.1  None  but  He  has 
ever  had  the  right  to  give  us  such  a lesson.  And  to  gain  that 
right  how  far  He  stooped  ! How  much  He  did  and  suffered  ! 
What  a price  He  paid  ! With  that  example  before  us  can  we 
possibly  refuse  to  accept  His  teaching,  however  repugnant  it 
may  be  to  human  pride  ? Deeply  rooted  as  that  pride  is  in  our 
hearts  it  cannot,  surely,  withstand  all  that  Jesus  Christ  did  to 
dislodge  it,  when  once  we  recognise  how  much  it  is  opposed  to 
order  and  justice. 

Since  it  is  Jesus  Christ’s  own  humility  that  He  desires  us  to 
imitate  let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  characteristics  of  that 
virtue  as  it  appeared  in  Him. 

Jesus  Christ  was  humble  in  a degree  only  possible  to  a soul  that 
possessed  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  God’s  infinite  Being, 
and  also  of  the  creature’s  nothingness.  Not  only  had  He  the 
knowledge  of  these  two  extremes — infinite  being  and  nothingness 
— but  He  was  also  most  vividly  and  profoundly  conscious  of 
them,  since  they  were  united  in  His  own  Person.  Owing  to  this 
marvellous  union  He  possessed,  in  a degree  that  no  mere  creature 
can  understand,  the  perception,  on  the  one  hand,  of  God's 
greatness  and  sovereign  power  and  the  glory  due  to  Him,  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  man’s  lowliness  and  dependence,  and — if 
I may  say  so  in  this  connection — his  absolute  nullity.  His 
consciousness  was  proportionate  to  His  perception,  and  the 
weight  of  the  two  was  so  crushing  that  His  sacred  humanity 
would  have  sunk  beneath  it,  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  His 
all-powerful  divinity.  We  can  see  how  great  His  humility  must 
have  been,  when  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  was  required  to 
enable  His  soul  to  stand  up  beneath  it  : we  can  see  that  His 
whole  created  being  was  continually  prostrated  in  reverence  and 
adoration  before  the  Supreme  Being.  The  united  worship  of 
angels  and  men  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  His.  The  mind 
reels  when  it  pauses  to  consider  how  Jesus  Christ  the  Man 
appeared  in  His  own  eyes  when  He  confronted  His  nothingness 
with  the  Divine  Being. 

This  was  the  first  characteristic  of  His  humility. 

1 S.  Matt,  xi,  29, 
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Jesus  Christ  was  humble  in  a degree  only  possible  to  a soul 
united  in  substance  to  Divinity,  and  dependent  upon  It  in  every 
free  action,  whether  natural  or  supernatural. 

He  never  had  a single  thought  nor  a single  feeling,  nor  did  He 
ever  perform  a single  human  action  by  any  other  power  than 
that  of  the  Word  which  governed  His  humanity  ; He  never 
attributed  nor  ascribed  anything  to  that  sacred  humanity  as 
its  own  work.  How  indeed  could  He  have  done  so  ? It  was  not  a 
person  ; it  had  no  Ego  ; in  that  respect  it  was  nothing,  it  was 
absorbed  in  the  Ego  of  the  Word,  the  finite  in  the  infinite. 

This  kind  of  annihilation  and  its  effects  on  the  humility  of 
Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  explained,  nor  even  conceived.  In  Him 
this  virtue  was  as  indescribable  as  the  union  from  whence  it 
arose.  Whenever  He  thought  or  spoke  of  Himself  His  thoughts 
and  sayings  placed  the  Word  in  the  position  of  agent  : the  man 
in  Him  could  not  say  I. 

If  we  wish  to  ask  whether  God’s  gifts,  the  virtues  and  merits, 
were  truly  secure  from  all  violence  in  a soul  so  aloof  from  itself, 
so  bereft  of  self-ownership,  we  can  turn  to  the  words  of  S.  Paul  : 
Christ  did  not  please  Himself.1  Notwithstanding  the  fulness, 
or  rather  on  account  of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  which  dwelt  in 
Him  corporeally ,2  as  the  same  apostle  says,  He  could  not  possibly 
feel  either  pride  or  self-love,  because  the  Ego,  which  in  the  created 
being  is  the  root  of  both,  had  no  place  in  His  human  nature. 

This  was  the  second  characteristic  of  His  humility. 

Jesus  Christ  was  humble  in  a degree  only  possible  to  one  who, 
as  the  representative  and  surety  of  sinners,  was  Himself  burdened 
with  all  the  crimes  of  the  human  race  ; who  was  fully  and  clearly 
aware  and  sensible  of  their  heinousness  ; who  bore  all  the  shame 
of  them,  and  was  repentant  and  grieved  in  proportion  ; who  felt 
Himself  deserving  of  every  possible  disgrace  and  chastisement, 
which  He  voluntarily  drew  upon  Himself  and  was  always 
prepared  to  endure. 

Let  us  imagine  each  individual  sinner  to  have  the  feelings 
that  grace  is  able  to  instil  into  him  after  he  has  sinned  ; let  us 
picture  them  as  being  as  strong  and  perfect  as  we  can  possibly 
conceive  : his  humility  no  doubt  would  be  extreme.  None  the 
less  it  is  true,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the  united  shame 
of  all  the  sinners  in  the  world  would  not  approach  the  shame  felt 
by  Jesus  Christ  when  He  was  burdened  with  the  weight  of  all  our 
iniquities.  The  more  holy  His  soul  was  in  itself,  and  the  more 
1 Rom.  xv,  3.  * Col.  ii,  9. 
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incapable  of  receiving  the  smallest  stain,  the  greater  was  its 
knowledge  and  horror  of  sin,  and  the  deeper  its  humiliation 
under  the  appalling  and  comprehensive  leprosy  that  disfigured 
it. 

This  is  the  third  characteristic  of  Jesus  Christ’s  humility. 

We  can  now  see,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  us,  how  lowly  was  the 
opinion  that  Jesus  Christ  had  of  Himself  in  respect  of  His 
creaturely  nature,  compared  with  the  nature  that  was  His  by 
grace,  and  with  His  merits  as  the  victim  of  sin. 

And  yet  His  soul  was  the  most  perfect  substance  that  ever 
came  from  the  hands  of  God.  At  the  very  instant  of  its  creation 
it  was  immediately  and  irrevocably  united  to  the  person  of  the 
Word,  and  that  unique  favour, — the  greatest  that  God  was  able 
to  confer  on  any  created  substance, — carried  with  it  the  fulness  of 
all  gifts  and  all  graces.  And  the  same  union  with  His  Flesh  raised 
it  above  the  most  sublime  of  intelligent  beings,  and  endowed 
it  with  infinite  purity  and  dignity.  Jesus  Christ  was  holy  with 
the  holiness  of  God  Himself  ; He  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
sin  both  in  soul  and  body.  He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree, 
or  rather  beyond  all  degrees  and  all  measures,  every  perfection 
and  every  virtue. 

And  with  all  this  apparent  reason  for  a lack  of  humility  He 
was,  not  only  outwardly  but  inwardly,  the  lowliest  and  humblest 
of  men  ; He  regarded  Himself  as  a worm,  deserving  to  be  crushed 
under  foot  ; and  He  chose  for  His  lot  on  earth  every  kind  of 
humiliation, — obscure  birth,  a secluded  life  of  poverty  and  toil, 
and  a shameful  death.  It  was  His  will,  from  His  cradle  to  the 
Cross,  to  be  despised,  defamed,  persecuted,  insulted  in  every 
way, — in  His  teachings,  His  miracles,  His  prophecies,  His  claims 
as  Messiah,  King,  and  Son  of  God, — and  condemned  as  a deceiver, 
a hypocrite,  and  a blasphemer.  There  never  has  been,  nor  will 
there  ever  be  seen  on  earth  any  person  so  deeply  humiliated, 
so  desirous  of  humiliations,  and  so  completely  persuaded  that 
they  were  deserved,  as  the  Son  of  God  made  Man. 

What  an  unspeakable  mystery  it  is  that  He,  the  Master  of  all, 
should  be  so  placed  that  He  could  say  to  men  what  none  ever 
said  before  : Learn  of  Me,  because  I am  humble  of  heart  ! And  if 
He  was  humble  we  must  follow  His  example,  since  He  became 
humble  only  to  teach  us  the  necessity  of  humility. 

May  our  Lord  forgive  my  unworthy  thoughts  and  feeble 
words  in  treating  of  His  incomprehensible  humility,  for  my  own 
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instruction  as  well  as  that  of  my  readers  ! What  can  we  under- 
stand of  such  a supernatural  theme  beyond  what  He  deigns  to 
reveal  to  us  ? Very  God  as  He  is,  He  cannot  give  us  a full  under- 
standing of  it  ; the  limitations  of  our  mind  make  it  impossible  ; 
and  the  self-abasements  of  God  made  Man  are  not,  and  never 
can  be  perfectly  known  except  to  God  Himself. 

And  yet  this  lesson  is  one  that  we  are  meant  to  learn.  There 
is  none  that  we  should  study  more  carefully,  none  that  is  more 
appropriate  to  our  needs,  none  more  indispensable.  Alas  for 
us  if  we  do  not  profit  by  it  ! It  was  through  pride  that  we  were 
lost  : the  deep  humiliations  of  Jesus  Christ  have  saved  us,  but 
they  will  be  of  no  service  to  us  unless  we  cultivate  and  practise 
humility. 

Let  us  recall  the  characteristics  of  Jesus  Christ’s  humility, 
and  study  them  in  relation  to  ourselves. 

The  first  reason  for  us  to  be  humble  is  that  we  are  only  God’s 
creatures. 

It  is  not  to  ourselves  that  we  owe  our  existence,  or  our  preser- 
vation, or  the  natural  qualities  which  are  so  very  inferior  to  those 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  could  only  possess,  as  He  possessed,  the 
vivid  consciousness  and  intense  realisation  of  our  own  nothing- 
ness, the  nothingness  that  is  apparent  in  our  whole  nature  and 
penetrates  to  every  part  of  it  ! If  we  could  only  realise  that  we 
live  always  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  this  state  of  nothingness, 
and  unless  we  were  drawn  out  of  it  by  an  almighty  Hand  should 
sink  into  it  with  all  our  weight  ! And  if  to  this  conception  we 
could  join  that  of  the  One  who  exists  in  Himself  absolutely, 
without  limits,  without  measure,  without  duration,  as  that 
conception  was  held  by  Jesus  Christ,  how  humble  we  should  be  ! 
This  is,  however,  impossible  for  us  : we  are  too  weak  to  sustain 
the  immense  weight  of  these  two  conceptions.  But  let  us  at 
least  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  our  imperfect  notions  of  them 
both,  so  that  we  may  always  remember  the  majesty  of  God  and 
humble  ourselves  before  Him  as  befits  His  creatures.  Let  us 
recognise  that  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  reverent,  submissive, 
and  meek  in  the  presence  of  that  Supreme  Being  ; and  that 
this  attitude  of  mind  should  never  leave  us,  since  our  state  of 
nothingness  is  always  within  us,  and  it  is  the  same  Power  that 
drew  us  out  of  it  which  prevents  us  from  falling  into  it  again. 

Let  us  also — to  keep  us  humble  and  destroy  our  good  opinion 
of  ourselves — make  the  best  use  we  can  of  our  defects  : the 
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limitations  of  our  minds,  which  know  so  few  things  and  know 
them  so  imperfectly  ; the  natural  vices  and  evil  tendencies  of  our 
hearts  ; the  wanderings  of  our  imagination,  which  we  control  so 
feebly  ; the  unruly  impulses  of  our  passions,  which  run  away 
with  us  and  are  so  difficult  to  restrain  ; the  empire  of  outward 
things  over  our  senses,  and  through  them  over  our  souls.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  in  this  respect,  sin  has  added 
to  our  original  condition  ; but  we  know  that  all  the  good  in  us 
comes  from  God,  and  that  our  defects  and  imperfections  come 
either  from  the  depths  of  our  nature  or  else  from  our  own  fault. 

We  are  foolish  and  blind,  then,  to  be  vain  of  our  natural 
advantages,  whether  of  body  or  soul, — and  always  especially 
vain  of  those  that  are  least  valuable  ! It  is  foolish  and  blind  to 
pride  ourselves  on  them,  as  though  we  owed  them  to  ourselves  ; 
to  make  them  an  occasion  of  self-praise,  self-complacency,  and 
self-advertisement  ; and  to  despise  others  who  are  less — or 
whom  we  think  to  be  less — well  provided  ! What  an  injustice 
it  is,  and  what  ungrateful  pride  on  our  part  not  to  give  the 
thanks  to  God  ! What  a shameful  act  of  rebellion  it  is  to  use  His 
own  gifts  against  Him  ; to  insult  Him  by  making  a bad  use  of 
the  faculties  and  the  life  that  He  only  gave  us — that  He  only 
can  have  given  us — to  use  for  His  glory  ! That  nothingness 
should  claim  to  be  something  in  itself  ; that  it  should  glory  in 
a gift  as  though  it  were  its  own  by  right  ; that  it  should  use  its 
faculties  to  insult  and  outrage  the  Author  of  its  being  ; that  it 
should  think  and  act  as  though  it  existed  entirely  through  itself 
and  for  itself,  and  were  responsible  to  no  one  for  its  sentiments 
and  conduct, — these  are  all  various  degrees  of  pride,  the  very 
least  of  which  is  unpardonable. 

The  second  reason  for  us  to  be  humble  is  that  we  depend  upon 
God  no  less  in  the  order  of  grace  than  in  the  order  of  nature  ; 
and  the  former  is  infinitely  more  important  to  us  than  the  latter. 

It  is  true  that  life  is  the  basis  of  all  the  gifts  of  God,  but  the 
object  He  had  in  view  when  He  gave  it  to  us  is  an  incomparably 
greater  benefit  than  the  original  gift.  Though  He  had  no  need 
of  us  whatever,  and  created  us  simply  because  it  was  His  will  to 
make  us  such  as  He  willed  us  to  be,  He  destined  us  to  enjoy  His 
presence  for  ever,  and  to  be  happy  as  He  Himself  was  happy. 
We  have  His  own  assurance  for  this  truth,  and  the  whole  of 
revelation  bears  upon  this  great  design,  which  it  develops  and 
fulfils.  Since  the  end  is  supernatural  the  appropriate  means  for 
leading  us  to  it  are  supernatural  also.  This  is  all  entirely  effected 
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by  divine  goodness  : we  contribute  nothing  towards  it  ourselves. 
Our  part  is  simply  to  praise  and  thank  God,  and  devote  ourselves 
to  Him  heart  and  mind  ; to  depend  in  all  things  on  His  will, 
to  employ  the  means  of  salvation  that  He  provides  for  us,  and 
use  our  liberty  as  He  intends  us  to  use  it  ; in  short  to  be  sub- 
missive to  the  influence  of  His  grace,  whose  enlightening  and 
persuasive  power  will  at  last  raise  us  to  this  sublime  goal. 

How  can  our  hearts  be  sufficiently  humble  when  we  consider 
what  we  are,  and  what  God  desires  to  make  us  ? I can  do  nothing 
for  my  own  eternal  happiness  ; I cannot  even  conceive,  unaided, 
any  idea  of  its  nature,  nor  find  the  road  that  will  lead  me  to  it. 
And  even  if  I knew  the  road  I could  not  enter  upon  it,  nor  take 
a single  step  in  my  own  strength.  In  a word  I am  a cipher,  an 
absolute  cipher  as  regards  the  working  out  of  my  salvation, 
and  have  no  hope  of  success  except  by  depending  completely  and 
continually  upon  the  action  of  God.  It  is  for  Him  to  enlighten 
my  mind  ; for  Him  to  rouse  my  will  and  turn  it  in  the  right 
direction,  and  hold  it  resolutely  there  ; for  Him  to  inspire  me 
with  good  ideas  and  help  me  to  carry  them  out.  The  beginning, 
the  progress,  and  the  end  of  this  great  work  are  in  His  hands 
alone.  It  is  for  me  to  believe  myself  incapable  of  anything, 
to  mistrust  myself  perpetually,  to  undertake  nothing  on  my  own 
initiative  ; it  is  for  me  to  hold  myself  ready  beneath  God’s  hand 
as  a tool  to  use  in  any  way  He  pleases,  and  to  respond  willingly 
to  His  every  movement  ; it  is  for  me  to  be  yielding,  docile, 
obedient,  attentive,  faithful  ; never  to  anticipate  Him  but 
always  follow  Him  ; to  attribute  to  Him  all  the  good  I do  and 
all  that  I desire  to  do  ; in  short  to  live  and  die  believing  and 
acknowledging  that  I owe  every  spiritual  benefit  to  God,  even 
the  good  use  that  I may  have  made  of  His  gifts. 

What  remains  to  me,  then,  when  I have  restored  to  God  all 
that  belongs  to  Him  ? Nothing.  Then  what  have  I to  be  proud 
of  ? Nothing. 

The  spiritual  pride  which  is  a thousand  times  more  culpable 
and  dangerous  than  natural  pride  must  at  all  costs  be  crushed 
out  and  destroyed.  You  who  are  righteous  and  arrogant, 
practising  only  the  externals  of  the  law  and  relying  on  its  flatter- 
ing testimony  to  your  character,  abase  yourselves  and  learn 
humility  ! You  have  no  true  notion  of  Christianity,  for  its 
spirit  is  unknown  to  you.  As  long  as  you  continue  to  depend  on 
yourselves  in  the  smallest  degree  ; as  long  as  you  rely  on  your 
own  efforts  and  resolutions  ; as  long  as  you  regard — I will  not  say 
good  deeds,  but  even  the  desire,  the  thought,  the  first  design  of 
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a good  deed — as  your  own,  God  will  reject  you,  and  will  not 
recognise  you  as  His  children.  For  His  children  attribute  to 
Him  all  the  supernatural  goodness  that  is  in  them  ; they  glory 
only  in  their  lowliness,  their  weakness,  and  their  helplessness. 
However  great  your  professed  holiness,  which  is  really  nothing 
but  outward  exactitude,  it  becomes  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  God  as  soon  as  it  is  soiled  and  corrupted  by  pride  : not  only 
will  He  leave  it  unrewarded,  but  He  will  punish  it. 

Weigh  this  truth  carefully  and,  following  the  Apostle’s  precept, 
work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ,x  knowing  that  by 
yourselves  you  can  only  fail  in  the  enterprise  and  make  all  God’s 
assistance  ineffectual.  Whoever  you  may  be  who  have  reason  to 
think  you  are  progressing  and  succeeding  in  it,  be  humble  and 
grateful.  Do  not  relapse,  nor  hinder  success  by  secretly  priding 
yourself  on  what  you  have  achieved. 

The  third  reason  for  us  to  be  humble  is  that  we  are  sinners, 
not  representatively  like  Jesus  Christ,  but  actually. 

What  do  we  bring  with  us  when  we  are  born  ? Sin,  and  the 
inclination  to  sin.  And  since  we  became  able  to  use  our  reason 
what  have  we  done  ? We  have  sinned,  and  abused  the  gifts  of 
God.  Sins  compose  nearly  the  whole  substance  of  our  lives  ; 
we  do  not  know  their  number  nor  their  gravity,  nor  can  we  tell 
the  multitude,  or  it  may  be  the  continuous  succession  of  our  acts 
of  resistance  to  grace.  Everything  invites  us  to  sin,  everything 
within  us  even  more  than  without.  If  we  escape  it  is  only  by 
dint  of  vigilance  and  prayer,  and  the  moment  we  cease  to  be 
united  to  God  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  falling.  We  may  well 
feel  humbled  by  the  inexplicable  charm  that  evil  possesses  for 
us,  by  our  curiosity  in  learning  about  it,  by  the  deep  and  indelible 
marks  that  it  leaves  on  our  memory,  by  the  ease  with  which  we 
commit  it  and  the  extreme  difficulty  we  find  in  forsaking  it,  in 
spite  of  all  the  help  given  to  us  by  God.  For,  when  we  have  once 
fallen,  we  can  never  rise  without  help. 

Do  we  not  all  recognise  ourselves  in  this  picture,  however 
little  we  may  have  practised  self-study  ? And  once  we  have 
recognised  our  portrait  how  can  we  fail  to  be  humble  ? I have 
offended  God,  and  am  capable  of  offending  Him  at  any  moment  : 
sin  stands  always  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  and  I have  the  strongest 
inclination  to  let  it  in.  God  has  forgiven  my  sins  a hundred 
times,  and  I have  fallen  into  them  again  as  often.  I weary  and 
waste  Hia  patience,  and  then  use  that  as  a reason  for  continuing 

1 Phil,  ii,  12. 
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to  offend  Him.  I have  sinned  with  joy,  with  effrontery,  with 
audacity,  with  a sort  of  insolent  contempt  of  God,  with  obstinacy, 
with  fury,  and  almost  with  defiance  of  His  vengeance.  Here, 
again,  is  cause  for  the  deepest  humiliation  in  anyone  who  reflects, 
however  little,  on  God,  and  man,  and  sin. 

And  do  not  let  us  say,  to  excuse  ourselves  from  being  humble, 
that  we  have  only  sinned  occasionally,  or  even  that  we  have  no 
serious  sin  with  which  to  reproach  ourselves.  It  may  be  so  : some 
souls  have  kept  their  innocence  : some  have  returned  to  God 
after  only  a few  falls,  and  have  never  contracted  any  evil  habit. 
But  to  whom  are  they  indebted  for  this  ? Who  kept  them  safely 
and  brought  them  back  ? Why  are  they  less  sinful  than  others  ? 
Is  it  because  they  were  born  naturally  good  ? Their  nature  is 
derived  from  God.  Is  it  because  they  were  carefully  educated  by 
good  parents  and  teachers  ? It  was  God  who  brought  it  about. 
Is  it  because  they  have  never  been  exposed  to  dangerous  circum- 
stances ? It  was  God’s  care  that  protected  them.  Is  it  because 
they  renounced  the  world  in  their  youth,  and  chose  to  live  in 
solitude,  or  embraced  the  religious  life  ? It  was  God  who  called 
them  to  it.  Or  is  it  because  reverses  of  fortune,  temporal  troubles, 
the  failure  to  secure  worldly  prosperity,  or  some  similar  reason 
determined  them  to  seek  a more  durable  form  of  happiness  in 
the  practice  of  religion  ? It  was  God  who,  by  a special  act  of 
providence,  brought  these  events  to  pass.  I see  nothing  here  on 
which  they  can  pride  themselves  : I see,  on  the  contrary,  much 
reason  for  humble  and  loving  gratitude.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
benefits  to  humble  rather  than  elate  those  who  receive  them, 
especially  when  nothing  has  been  done  to  deserve  them. 

And  lastly,  those  Christians  whose  consciences  have  been 
stainless  all  their  lives  should  remember  the  many  opportunities 
for  wrongdoing  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  Any  one  of 
these  was  enough  to  be  their  undoing,  and  where  is  the  man  who 
is  absolutely  guaranteed  against  sin  ? They  should  remember 
how  many  temptations  they  have  found  it  hard  to  withstand, 
how  many  evil  thoughts  have  arisen  in  their  minds,  how  many 
wrong  desires  have  invaded  their  hearts  ; and  then  say,  if  they 
can,  what  would  have  become  of  them  if  God  had  not  watched 
over  them  with  personal  care.  On  account  of  their  special  debt 
to  God  He  expects  of  them  a more  profound  humility  and  more 
fervent  gratitude. 

O my  Saviour,  may  Thy  lessons  and  example  teach  me  to  be  humble 
at  last  ! 

Thou  art  the  pattern  of  all  virtues,  but  of  this  virtue  more  than 
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any  ; it  was,  if  I may  dare  to  say  it,  the  virtue  that  governed  Thy 
life  ; Thou  didst,  in  everything,  carry  it  to  a point  that  is  incom- 
prehensible, and  would  be  excessive  if  there  could  be  excess  in 
humility.  And  if  Thou  who  wert  God  and  Man,  Thou  the  Holiest 
of  the  holy,  Thou  the  unique  miracle  of  grace,  wast  humble  beyond 
conception,  what  then  ought  I to  be, — I who  am  so  imperfect  a 
creature,  so  great  a sinner,  I who  cannot  produce  a single  virtue 
and  perhaps  not  a single  good  work  that  can  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
Thy  justice  ? Why  is  it  so  hard  for  me  to  be  humble  ? Nothing 
should  be  so  natural. 

Ah,  here  I see  the  strange  confusion  and  disorder  that  pride,  the 
source  of  all  sin,  has  produced  in  me  ! The  greater  reason  I have  to 
be  humble  the  more  I resist  being  so  ; and  this  is  the  most  humi- 
liating fact  that  Thy  light  reveals  to  me.  For  if  I long  to  make 
myself  more  pleasing  in  Thy  sight  there  is  no  other  path  for  me  to 
tread  but  the  way  of  humility.  Humility  will  cover  my  faults  ; 
humility  will  supplement  my  imperfect  virtues  ; humility  will 
serve  me  in  the  place  of  merit  and  win  me  everlasting  light  from 
Thee.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXVI 
of  humility  ( continued ) 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  say  : * Learn  of  Me  because  I am  humble 
in  speech,  and  in  my  bearing,  and  in  all  my  outward  behaviour/ 
though  this  would  certainly  have  been  true  ; but,  going  straight 
to  the  essential  point,  He  said  : Learn  of  Me  because  I am  humble 
of  heart.  By  this  He  meant  that  His  external  appearance  was 
a very  feeble  expression  of  His  inward  disposition  ; that  He  had 
a lowly  opinion  of  Himself  ; that  He  not  only  regarded  Himself 
as  nothing,  and  made  no  claims  at  all  in  His  human  character, 
but  thought  Himself  actually  worthy  of  contempt,  and  however 
He  was  insulted  and  abused  still  believed  in  His  heart  that  He 
was  being  treated  as  He  deserved. 

This  is  true  humility.  Its  seat  is  in  the  heart  : it  begins  with 
self-contempt  and  the  inward  conviction  that  the  contempt  is 
just  ; and  this  is  followed  by  a feeling  of  real  satisfaction  when 
others  have  the  same  opinion  of  us,  and  show  that  they  have  it. 

External  humility  is  only  sincere  and  only  persistent  when  it 
is  derived  from  this  source.  Otherwise  it  is  only  affectation, 
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humbug,  and  false  pride,  and  at  the  smallest  test  will  appear 
in  its  true  colours. 

Everyone  knows  that  pride  is  in  itself  detestable,  and  is  always 
detested  when  it  is  undisguised  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  attractive  and  likely  to  gain  the  esteem  of  others 
than  humility.  Hypocrites,  therefore,  borrow  the  face,  assume 
the  outward  appearance,  and  adopt  the  tone,  language,  and 
manners  of  humility,  and  by  this  means  secure  the  consideration, 
the  regard  and  the  distinction  that  they  pretend  to  reject  ; they 
win  credit  for  a virtue  they  would  be  sorry  to  possess  ; they 
seize  the  advantages,  which  are  what  they  desire,  without  being 
at  the  pains  of  earning  them. 

These  hypocrites,  however,  are  liable  to  betray  themselves 
when  they  are  taken  by  surprise  in  difficult  circumstances,  and 
in  any  case  a little  observation  and  discernment  will  save  one  from 
being  deceived  by  them  : in  their  pretended  humility  there  is 
apt  to  be  something  forced  and  exaggerated,  which  unmasks 
them  and  reveals  the  truth. 

The  humility  of  the  heart  is  simple,  frank,  and  natural.  Those 
who  possess  it  exhibit  it  unconsciously  ; they  are  humble,  not 
only  without  trying  to  appear  so,  but  without  thinking  that  they 
are  so.  For  if  a man  were  to  think  himself  humble  he  would 
thereby  be  failing  in  humility.  It  is  essential  to  this  virtue 
that  it  should  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  its  possessor  ; it  is 
unconscious  of  itself,  and  it  is  only  this  ignorance  that  enables 
it  to  be  born  and  preserved  in  a soul.  To  call  oneself  humble 
would  be  a folly  so  outrageous  that  I doubt  if  there  be  any  person 
capable  of  committing  it  ; to  think  oneself  humble  would  be  the 
effect  of  a particularly  subtle  and  deliberate  kind  of  pride.  Only 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  task  it  was  to  teach  mankind  and  be  their 
pattern,  could  truly  and  rightly  say  : Learn  of  Me,  because  I am 
humble  of  heart.  The  reason  is  that,  being  composed  of  two 
natures,  and  humility  being  only  possible  to  Him  in  His  human 
character,  He  could  rightly  reveal  to  men  the  most  secret  qualities 
of  His  holy  Humanity,  which,  as  I have  said,  had  no  personal 
Ego,  and  was  therefore  not  capable  of  feeling  pride  or  any  kind 
of  self-satisfaction.  And  it  was  not  His  humanity,  but  the  Word 
speaking  through  it,  which  revealed  His  virtues  in  order  that  we 
might  learn  from  them  and  imitate  them. 

It  is  the  special  characteristic  of  humility  to  keep  guard  over 
the  rights  of  God,  and  preserve  them  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  creature. 
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To  God  is  due  the  glory  of  all  His  works,  and  that  so  exclusively 
that  He  declares  He  will  never  share  it  with  anyone.  He  requires 
that  in  all  circumstances  it  shall  return  to  Him  in  its  entirety  ; 
so  that  in  honouring  His  angels  and  saints  He  aims  at  glorifying 
Himself.  Humility  pays  this  tribute  of  glory  to  Him  faithfully 
and  joyfully,  and  would  regard  the  smallest  reservation  as  a 
criminal  act  of  robbery.  And  God,  for  His  part,  seeing  that  His 
gifts  and  favours  are  safe  in  the  humble  soul,  delights  to  load  it 
with  His  riches  because  it  retains  nothing,  appropriates  nothing, 
and  far  from  growing  proud  becomes  only  more  humble.  We 
can  see  how  dear  this  virtue  is  to  God,  since  He  derives  from  it 
His  exterior  glory,  that  incommunicable  property  of  which  He 
is  so  jealous  ; and  how  much  He  abhors  pride,  which  so  madly 
attempts  to  rob  Him  of  it. 

If  the  glory  for  which  human  pride  is  so  greedy  belongs  only 
to  God,  what  is  due  to  the  creature  ? There  is  nothing  that  he 
can  ascribe  to  himself,  nothing  that  he  has  any  right  to  claim 
in  the  way  of  praise  and  applause,  either  in  the  natural  or  the 
supernatural  order,  whether  in  self-congratulation  or  being 
congratulated  by  others.  No  honour  of  any  kind  is  due  to  him, 
either  for  his  fine  qualities  of  mind  or  heart,  or  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  acts  of  benevolence,  or  for  his  virtues,  or  for  the 
special  gifts  and  graces  he  has  received  from  God.  Humility 
regards  it  as  a duty  to  recognise  this.  It  cannot  endure  that  the 
smallest  particle  of  these  things  should  be  appropriated  by  the 
creature  ; it  rejects  with  horror  all  the  feelings  of  vanity,  self- 
complacency  and  appropriation,  however  slight,  that  arise  in  the 
soul  in  this  connection.  As  for  the  praises  of  men,  humility 
refuses  to  hear  them  or  discuss  them,  but  simply  returns  them  to 
God  without  leaving  a fragment  to  the  creature. 

What  is  due  to  a sinner,  an  ungrateful  criminal  who  is  guilty 
of  treason  against  God  ? Contempt,  insult,  opprobrium,  punish- 
ment. Humility  teaches  the  Christian  to  submit  to  these  things, 
whether  they  be  inflicted  by  God  Himself  or  through  the  agency 
of  other  human  beings  ; teaches  him  to  accept  them,  love  them, 
desire  them,  live  surrounded  by  them  as  though  in  his  element, 
and  count  himself  happy  to  expiate  in  this  way  the  sins  he  has 
committed  against  God,  and  repair  the  injury  he  has  done  to  His 
glory. 

Thus  humility  maintains  God  in  all  His  rights,  or  restores  to 
Him  those  which  pride  has  usurped  ; and  keeps  man  in  the  state 
of  selflessness,  lowliness,  and  nothingness  that  is  suitable  to  him. 
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We  can  easily  see  now  how  it  is  that  humility  obtains  the 
remission  of  all  sins,  by  disarming  divine  justice  and  leaving 
nothing  for  it  to  punish. 

How  is  it  possible  that  God — who  is  all  kindness,  whose  mercies 
are  over  all  His  works , who  hates  nothing  that  He  has  made  and 
especially  loves  souls,  who  longs  to  make  them  happy  and  offers 
them  the  means  of  happiness,  and  only  reluctantly  allows  them 
to  be  lost,  when  forced  to  it,  as  it  were,  by  their  wickedness  and 
impenitence, — how  is  it  possible,  I ask,  that  such  a God  could 
fail  to  have  pity  on  a broken  and  humbled  heart  ? Can  He  refuse 
to  restore  it  to  His  favour  when  He  sees  it  shamed  and  repentant 
for  robbing  Him  of  His  glory,  and  ready  to  make  all  amends  ? 
He  has  promised  forgiveness  to  penitence,  of  which  inward  and 
outward  humiliation  is  the  chief  part  ; and  that  humiliation  may 
be  so  profound  that  it  not  only  effaces,  but  completely  expiates 
the  greatest  crimes.  What  was  it  that  justified  the  publican  of 
whom  Jesus  Christ  spoke  ? It  was  humility.  He  stood  afar  off, 
because  his  soiled  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  approach 
the  sanctuary  ; he  would  not  lift  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  lest 
he  should  see  the  Judge  whose  wrath  he  had  roused  ; and  to 
show  his  penitence  he  struck  his  breast,  acknowledging  his  sins 
and  praying  to  God  for  mercy.  Jesus  Christ  declared  in  the 
most  solemn  terms  that  the  humble  publican  returned  to  his 
house  justified,  while  the  proud  Pharisee,  puffed  up  with  his 
external  observances  and  his  superiority  to  other  men,  took 
home  from  the  Temple  nothing  but  his  own  condemnation.1 

It  is  humility  that  gives  value  to  all  the  virtues,  which  can 
possess  none  without  it. 

If  you  be  chaste  and  have  no  humility  your  chastity  has  no 
merit  in  God’s  eyes.  You  may  pray,  and  fast,  and  practise  every 
kind  of  asceticism,  but  God  will  not  accept  your  prayers,  nor 
your  fasting,  nor  your  mortifications  if  they  be  corrupted  by  the 
worm  of  pride.  You  may  give  alms,  and  perform  every  possible 
work  of  mercy  ; but  if  you  be  seeking  your  own  glory  before  men, 
or  praising  yourself  even  inwardly,  or  thinking  yourself  of  more 
importance  on  that  account,  you  have  already  received  your 
reward  and  need  expect  nothing  from  God,  who  only  rewards 
humility,  and  virtues  that  are  enhanced  by  humility. 

I repeat  that  God  rewards  humility  even  when  it  stands 
alone  ; in  His  eyes  it  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  other  virtues.  I 
require  no  other  proof  of  this  than  the  instance  of  the  publican 
1 S.  Luke  xviii,  13. 
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in  the  Gospel.  If  he  had  died  as  he  went  out  of  the  Temple  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  saved.  But  what  would  have  saved 
him  ? His  humility.  For  what  would  God  have  rewarded  him  ? 
For  his  humility.  He  had  no  other  merit  to  offer  ; but  that 
alone  would  have  opened  heaven  to  him. 

Not  only  do  the  other  virtues  derive  their  value  from  humility, 
but  it  is  also  their  safeguard,  and  if  that  be  wanting  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  preserve  them. 

Are  you  vain  of  your  chastity  ? Then  you  are  in  great  danger 
of  losing  it.  Are  you  proud  of  your  outward  observance  of  the 
law  ? Then  you  will  not  persevere  in  it  for  long.  Do  you  think 
yourself  superior  to  others  on  account  of  your  blameless  life  ? 
Then  you  will  soon  have  a serious  fall.  And  that  fall,  says 
S.  Augustine,  will  be  useful  to  you,  and  is  indeed  necessary  that 
your  eyes  may  be  opened  and  your  pride  cured. 

And  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  virtues  is  still  more  true  of  the 
gifts  of  God.  Should  you  have  been  granted  a gift  for  mental 
prayer,  and  make  it  an  occasion  of  pride,  you  will  infallibly  be 
deprived  of  it.  If  revelations,  ecstasies,  raptures  and  other 
similar  favours  should  do  the  smallest  injury  to  your  humility 
God  will  cease  to  give  them,  or,  which  is  worse,  will  allow  the 
devil  to  counterfeit  them  and  delude  you  dangerously.  If, 
after  acquiring  great  merits  in  God’s  sight  by  a long  life  spent  in 
piety  and  goodness,  you  should  be  touched  by  the  breath  of 
pride,  in  one  moment  it  will  scorch  and  burn  up  all  the  riches  of 
your  house,  and  leave  you  with  empty  hands. 

Were  I to  enlarge  upon  all  the  advantages  of  humility  I should 
never  be  done.  It  is  humility  that  disposes  the  heart  of  the 
sinner  to  open  the  door  to  charity,  and  becomes  the  inseparable 
companion  of  that  virtue  when  it  has  been  admitted  ; so  that 
these  two  qualities  grow  and  diminish  together,  and  are  always 
equal  in  degree. 

This  incomparable  virtue  is  the  sign  or  the  certain  pledge  of 
our  union  with  God,  which  is  made  closer  by  it,  and  could  not 
long  exist  without  it.  Interior  souls, — that  is  to  say  those  who  are 
peculiarly  near  to  God, — are  always  the  most  humble.  Such 
persons  can  be  recognised  by  this  characteristic  : humility  of  mind 
and  of  heart,  which  shines  visibly  in  their  faces  but  is  perfectly 
simple  and  unaffected,  for  they  never  wish  it  to  appear,  never 
think  of  it  at  all,  and  are  indeed  unaware  of  its  existence.  The 
greater  their  knowledge  of  God  the  more  profound  is  their 
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lowliness  ; the  more  graces  they  receive  the  more  unworthy  they 
feel  themselves  to  be.  The  divine  favours  cover  them  with  over- 
whelming confusion  ; they  shrink  from  them  and  shun  them, 
saying  to  God,  like  S.  Peter  : Depart  from  me,  for  I am  a sinful 
man,  O Lord  ! And  the  more  they  say  it  in  all  sincerity  the  more 
closely  God  unites  Himself  to  them.  There  is  a sort  of  contest 
between  God  and  the  soul,  and  none  can  say  where  victory  lies, 
for  as  the  soul  becomes  ever  more  humble  God  grows  ever  more 
loving  ; and  so  the  rivalry  goes  on.  It  is  a contest  very  pleasing 
to  God,  who  loves  to  be  conquered  by  the  humility  of  His 
creature. 

As  regards  the  law  of  love  for  others  I need  not  say  that  every 
humble  soul  fulfils  it  perfectly. 

It  is  nothing  but  pride  that  leads  us  to  quarrel  with  our 
neighbours,  by  making  us  hard  to  please,  fastidious,  sensitive, 
arrogantly  determined  to  secure  our  rights  and  inclined  to  think 
we  owe  nothing  to  others.  Humility,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gentle, 
considerate,  kind,  unpretentious,  unassuming,  tolerant  of  the 
faults  of  others  and  always  anxious  to  save  them  from  suffering. 

Human  wisdom,  which  has  always  been  familiar  with  the  other 
moral  virtues,  has  never  paid  any  attention  to  humility.  I have 
never  seen  a sign  of  it  except  in  Plato,  who  mentions  it  once,  but 
is  really  only  referring  to  a sort  of  natural  modesty,  very  inferior 
to  Christian  humility. 

Without  revelation  the  philosophers  could  not  possibly  know 
anything  of  it.  They  were  unaware  that  man  had  been  brought 
out  of  the  void  : they  regarded  sin  only  in  relation  to  the  human 
society  whose  law  it  violated,  hardly  taking  into  account  the 
God  whom  it  offended  : they  had  a very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
maladies  of  the  human  soul,  for  they  neither  traced  them  back  to 
their  cause  nor  knew  their  fatal  effects  : still  less  did  they  think 
of  grace,  the  only  cure  for  them,  without  which  man  cannot 
reach  his  goal,  for  of  this  goal  they  were  also  ignorant.  How  could 
they  be  humble  when  they  knew  none  of  these  things  ? The 
knowledge  that  distinguished  them  from  the  vulgar  herd,  and 
the  counterfeit  virtues  they  paraded  served  only  to  feed  their 
pride,  because  they  thought  they  owed  the  former  to  their  own 
intellect  and  the  latter  to  their  own  efforts.  S.  Jerome  defined  the 
philosopher  very  aptly  as  an  animal  greedy  of  glory.  His  character 
is  composed  of  self-esteem  and  contempt  for  others,  and  he  has  a 
horror  of  humility. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  instruction  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
which  aim  at  perfecting  the  reason  and  heart  of  man,  the  world 
holds  very  much  the  same  opinion  of  this  virtue  as  did  the 
pagans  of  old.  There  is  no  virtue  that  shocks  and  repels  it  so 
much  ; it  cannot  bear  to  hear  its  name,  nor  any  suggestion  that 
it  should  be  practised.  Pride  is  the  world’s  chief  idol  : it  is 
pride  that  makes  it  despise  the  exercises  of  religion  lest  it  should 
be  like  the  common  herd  : it  is  from  pride  that  it  rejects  the 
Faith  and  the  Mysteries,  and  from  pride,  most  of  all,  that  it 
abhors  the  insults  and  infamy  of  the  Cross.  The  scepticism  that 
does  not  arise  from  pride  is  susceptible  of  cure,  but  the  kind  that 
has  pride  at  the  back  of  it  can  hardly  be  remedied. 

The  world’s  horror  of  humility  leads  it  to  misrepresent  it, 
and  form  notions  of  it  that  are  altogether  untrue. 

It  regards  it  as  a mean  virtue,  whereas  it  is  the  noblest  of  all  : 
there  is  none  that  does  so  much  to  raise  a man  and  inspire  him 
with  generous  feelings.  For  is  it  truth  that  degrades  man,  or 
untruth  ? Humility  makes  him  think  of  God  and  of  himself  in 
accordance  with  the  strictest  truth.  Is  it  justice  that  degrades 
him,  or  injustice  ? Humility  makes  him  render  to  God  the 
things  that  belong  to  Him,  and  keep  nothing  for  Himself.  Do 
those  two  mean  vices,  lying  and  theft,  become  noble  when  they 
attack  God  ? 

The  world  regards  it  as  a cowardly,  pusillanimous  virtue, 
whereas  it  is  singularly  courageous,  and  capable  of  the  noblest 
enterprises  : it  is  inspired  and  supported  by  the  hope  of  success, 
because  it  only  undertakes  them  for  the  glory  of  God  and  leans 
upon  God  alone.  What  philosopher  ever  conceived  the  idea  of 
converting  the  world  and  overthrowing  idolatry  ? Athens 
produced  a host  of  them,  but  there  was  not  one  who  undertook 
to  undeceive  that  city  with  regard  to  its  false  gods.  The  achieve- 
ment that  seemed  impossible  to  arrogant  philosophy  was  taken 
in  hand  by  twelve  Jews,  more  contemptible  in  their  own  eyes 
than  in  those  of  the  world.  They  succeeded  ; and  success  only 
made  them  more  humble. 

The  world  regards  humility  as  worthy  of  contempt,  whereas 
I maintain  that  even  unaided  reason  shows  it  to  be  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise.  I maintain  that  anyone  who  listens  to  reason, 
and  founds  upon  it  a just  and  unbiassed  opinion,  will  be  forced  to 
admire  the  sentiments,  utterances,  and  conduct  of  a man  who 
is  truly  humble.  As  a matter  of  fact  pride  is  far  more  contemp- 
tible and  hateful,  because  it  is  all  compounded  of  meanness  and 
cowardice,  and  produces  the  most  odious  vices.  The  world 
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itself  thinks  so.  It  is  condemned  out  of  its  own  mouth,  therefore, 
and  when  it  professes  for  the  opposite  virtue  a hatred  and 
contempt  which  it  does  not  feel,  it  is  simply  contradicting  itself. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  : we  esteem  and  love  humility  in  others, 
but  have  not  the  greatness  of  soul  nor  the  courage  to  practise 
it  ourselves.  A man  is  sincerely  admired  when,  from  unmis- 
takable humility,  he  dislikes  and  refuses  important  posts  : he  is 
considered  all  the  more  worthy  of  them,  because  it  is  an  accepted 
maxim  that  the  certain  sign  of  true  merit  is  self-distrust  and  a 
dislike  for  self-advertisement.  This  instinctive  admiration  is  an 
obvious  condemnation  of  the  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition  of 
those  who  express  it  ; and,  whatever  they  may  say  on  the 
subject,  they  secretly  despise  in  themselves  the  same  quality 
that  they  so  loudly  proclaim  to  be  despicable  in  others.  Humility 
has  always  won  universal  approval,  and  in  all  ages  pride  has  been 
universally  condemned. 

O my  God,  what  truth  and  justice  and  real  greatness  are  shown 
in  humility  I What  spiritual  gifts  and  privileges  it  bestows  ! It  fills 
me  with  unspeakable  respect  and  an  ardent  desire  to  possess  it. 
Yet  to  my  infinite  shame  I have  misjudged  it,  disdained  it,  and 
slandered  it  ! 

O humility,  delight  of  the  Incarnate  God  and  joy  of  all  the  Saints, 
when  shall  I love  thee  as  I ought  ? When  shall  I find  my  chief 
pride  and  happiness  in  possessing  thee  ? My  Saviour,  humility  is 
one  of  Thy  most  precious  gifts  : I beg  it  of  Thee  : do  not  deny  it  to 
me.  I cannot  feel  myself  to  be  Thy  disciple  till  I practise  it.  Teach 
me  to  love,  as  Thou  didst,  every  inward  and  outward  humiliation  ; 
and  to  have,  as  Thou  hadst,  in  every  thought  and  word  and  deed 
only  two  aims  : the  glory  of  God,  and  self-abasement,  Amen. 


LESSON  XXVII 

HUMILITY  GIVES  REST  TO  THE  SOUL 

After  saying  : Learn  of  Me,  because  I am  humble  of  heart,  Jesus 
Christ  added  : And,  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls. 

He  knew  that  no  virtue  was  so  repugnant  to  our  sin-corrupted 
nature,  or  cost  us  so  much  to  practise  as  humility.  So  He  instantly 
showed  us  its  reward  to  fire  our  courage.  And  what  a reward  it 
is  ! Not  God  Himself  is  able  to  give  us  a greater  reward  than  rest 
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to  our  souls  : that  eternal  rest  in  the  next  life  which,  while  it  is 
the  wages  of  all  virtues,  is  especially  the  wages  of  humility, 
without  which  the  other  virtues  would  have  no  merit  : and 
not  only  this,  but  perfect  and  constant  rest  in  this  life  also. 

I will  confine  myself  to  proving  this  second  point,  since  no  one 
doubts  that  the  repose  of  heaven  is  the  reward  of  humility. 
And  moreover,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  the  question  of 
our  present  happiness  touches  us  more  nearly  than  that  of  our 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  though  there  is  really  no  com- 
parison between  the  two.  However,  in  this  instance  the  one 
does  not  exclude  the  other  ; on  the  contrary,  our  true  happiness 
here  is  a pledge  of  our  future  joy. 

We  have  sure  evidence  for  the  fact  that  bodies  are  not  truly 
in  a state  of  repose  except  when  they  are  in  their  proper  place  : 
when  removed  from  it  they  are  agitated,  and  continue  in  motion 
until  they  occupy  the  place  that  is  theirs  by  nature.  Then  all 
motion  and  and  all  effort  cease.  It  is  the  same  with  souls  ; they 
are  moved  and  agitated  by  their  passions  as  long  as  they  are  out 
of  their  natural  place. 

Now,  what  is  the  place  natural  to  a soul  that  has  come  from 
nothingness  and  possesses  only  a borrowed  existence,  a soul 
that  depends  entirely  upon  grace  for  the  attainment  of  its  final 
destiny,  a soul  that  has  sinned  and  is  always  liable  to  sin  ? 
Evidently  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  humility.  It  will  be  in 
a state  of  assured  repose  in  that  place,  then,  and  out  of  it  can 
never  hope  to  find  rest. 

To  convince  ourselves  of  this  important  truth,  which  is  one 
of  the  basic  truths  of  morality,  let  us  observe  the  results  which 
pride  on  the  one  hand  and  humility  on  the  other  produce  in  the 
heart  of  man.  We  shall  see  at  once  that  the  former  disturbs  it  as 
much  as  the  latter  calms  it. 

Pride  and  self-love  are  the  two  great  causes  of  agitation  in  the 
human  heart  ; and,  because  the  objects  towards  which  they 
both  urge  it  are  incapable  of  satisfying  it,  the  presence  of  these 
two  vices  necessarily  keeps  it  in  a state  of  disquiet  and  violent 
movement.  Self-love  holds  only  the  second  place  : it  only  arises 
and  becomes  active  as  a result  of  exaggerated  self-esteem, 
excessive  self-complacency,  the  desire  for  everything  that  can 
raise  us  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  others,  and  the  fear  of 
everything  that  lowers  us  in  our  own  and  our  neighbours’  opinion. 
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It  is  pride  that  is  the  deep-rooted  origin  of  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  passions  that  destroy  our  rest.  Inversely,  the  humility  that 
delivers  us  from  the  agitations  of  pride  keeps  us  in  a state  of 
absolute  calm. 

The  proud  man,  who  thinks  only  of  himself  and  regards  every- 
thing in  its  relation  to  himself,  seeks  for  rest  in  himself  alone  ; 
and  he  never  finds  it,  because  no  creature  can  possibly  rest  in 
himself.  That  is  the  exclusive  right  of  God,  who  borrows  nothing 
from  outside  Himself,  and  finds  perfect  peace  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  plenitude  of  His  own  Being.  The  created  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  destitute  by  nature,  possesses  nothing  that  can 
satisfy  him  and  must  seek  his  repose  in  a nature  that  is  superior 
to  his  own.  The  proud  man  is  therefore  always  in  want,  and  being 
never  satisfied  is  a prey  to  his  desires  and  his  hunger,  and  to  his 
despair  of  ever  appeasing  them  : while  the  humble  man,  in  his 
self-forgetfulness  and  self-denial,  secures  a firm  foundation  for 
his  rest  by  seeking  it  in  God,  where  he  cannot  fail  to  find  it. 
Nor  does  he  ever  lose  it,  because  he  clings  to  God,  looks  at  himself 
no  more,  and  is  safe  from  any  relapse  into  his  own  nature.  Think 
of  God  as  a fixed  centre.  The  proud  man,  being  far  from  this 
centre,  is  in  a state  of  motion,  which  is  rapid  in  proportion  to 
his  distance  ; while  the  humble  man,  who  is  as  near  as  he  can 
approach  to  the  centre,  shares  in  the  central  repose  on  account 
of  his  proximity. 

Pride  is  in  itself,  in  fact,  the  most  unquiet  of  all  the  vices, 
and  humility  is  the  most  tranquil  of  the  virtues.  The  proud 
man,  being  always  discontented  with  his  present  condition,  is 
constantly  occupied  with  schemes  for  improving  it  : when  the 
first  scheme  fails  he  devises  another  forthwith,  and  then  a third, 
and  so  on  endlessly.  Being  incapable  of  remaining  in  the  state 
of  life  in  which  God  has  placed  him  he  makes  violent  attempts  to 
climb  higher  ; and  if  he  should  fall  his  efforts  to  rise  are  no  less 
strenuous.  He  must  keep  the  post  he  occupies  against  those 
who  are  dragging  him  down  ; he  must  supplant  those  above  him, 
whose  post  he  is  ambitious  to  secure  ; and  as  he  is  not  the  only 
competitor  for  the  place  he  must  hold  off  a crowd  of  rivals,  who  are 
no  less  eager,  active,  and  industrious  than  himself.  In  this 
critical  situation,  torn  by  the  hope  of  success  and  the  fear  of 
failure,  harassed  by  the  number  of  ropes  he  must  pull  and  the 
number  of  blows  he  must  deal  and  ward  off,  his  mind  is  always 
working  and  his  heart  always  agitated.  He  is  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  object  in  view  and  has  never  an  instant  of  liberty  ; he  is 
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habitually  absent-minded,  pensive,  and  gloomy  ; nothing 
animates  him,  the  pleasures  of  society  are  denied  to  him,  sleep 
forsakes  him  ; and  whatever  appearances  may  say  he  is  the 
most  pitiable  of  men,  and  the  most  intolerable  both  to  himself 
and  others. 

The  humble  man  presents  a very  different  picture.  Being 
contented  with  his  position  he  fulfils  the  duties  it  entails,  and 
enjoys  its  advantages  without  coveting  a more  brilliant  lot.  He 
goes  on  his  way  without  setting  traps  for  anyone  : and  as  a 
rule  no  one  thinks  of  setting  traps  for  him.  If  misfortune  should 
befall  him  he  is  quickly  consoled,  and  it  never  comes  between 
him  and  his  rest.  His  mind  and  heart  are  free  ; he  is  independent 
of  others,  but  at  their  disposal  when  they  need  him  ; he  enjoys 
every  innocent  social  pleasure,  for  he  is  on  good  terms  with 
everyone  ; his  air  of  quiet  gaiety,  gentleness,  and  peace  never 
deserts  him. 

Of  all  vices  pride  is  the  most  sensitive,  irritable,  and  vindictive. 

The  proud  are  offended  and  wounded  by  the  smallest  trifles, — 
a word,  a gesture,  the  merest  shadow  or  suspicion.  The  condition 
of  their  minds  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a sick  man  with  an 
open,  inflamed  sore,  which  cannot  be  touched,  however  lightly, 
without  causing  him  extreme  pain.  Their  imagination  keeps  them 
constantly  afraid  that  others  will  fail  to  give  them  their  due  ; 
they  interpret  everything  as  a personal  attack  ; they  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  invent  grievances,  and  to  retaliate  on  people 
who  have  never  dreamed  of  displeasing  them.  When  once  they 
have  taken  offence,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  they  never  forgive, 
even  after  avenging  themselves. 

Think  of  all  the  agitation,  the  tumult  of  conflicting  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  perturbs  and  distracts  this  kind  of  heart  ! 
The  proud  have  not  a quiet  moment  ; they  are  martyrs  to  them- 
selves. The  Bible  gives  us  in  Aman  a picture  of  pride  and  all  its 
poignant  sufferings.  Rich  and  powerful,  honoured  by  his 
sovereign’s  close  confidence,  and  adored  by  the  obsequious 
populace,  Aman  was,  as  he  himself  admitted,  as  happy  as  mortal 
could  be.  And  what  poisoned  his  happiness  ? There  was  a 
certain  Jew  who  did  not  show  him  the  marks  of  respect  that  he 
received  from  others.  He  was  not  only  angry  but  utterly  shat- 
tered : he  felt  that  his  dignity,  his  reputation,  and  his  fortune 
were  taken  from  him.  Though  all  glory  and  all  riches  were  his, 
— so  he  told  his  friends, — he  felt  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  when 
he  saw  Mardochai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  He 
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could  not  tolerate  the  contempt  the  man  showed  for  his  person  ; 
the  mere  fact  of  Mardochai’s  existence  was  like  death  to  him. 
His  life  would  be  odious  unless  he  could  compass  the  Jew's 
death  and  the  ruin  of  his  whole  nation.1  If  all  Aman's  happiness 
vanished,  and  mortal  grief  took  possession  of  him  for  such  a 
trifling  reason,  we  can  picture  the  wretchedness  of  many  a proud 
man  whose  position  is  less  brilliant  and  more  precarious  than  his, 
and  who  is  exposed  to  more  serious  forms  of  contempt. 

Humility  is  never  ruffled  : it  makes  a man  indifferent  to  the 
contempt  of  others,  wipes  out  every  thought  of  revenge,  and  there- 
fore makes  peace  and  happiness  secure. 

The  humble  man  never  takes  offence  ; when  he  is  with  others 
he  is  not  always  trying  to  read  their  opinion  of  him  in  their  eyes 
and  faces.  A sign  of  inattention,  a tactless  action,  a careless 
word  does  not  infuriate  him.  It  is  not  because  he  is  in  the  least 
unaware  of  the  regard  that  others  feel,  or  do  not  feel  for  him. 
To  be  humble  is  not  necessarily  to  be  insensitive.  But,  by 
responding  modestly  and  deprecatingly  to  any  mark  of  deference 
shown  to  him,  he  learns  to  rise  above  things  that  would  offend 
the  self-love  of  another  man.  Even  an  open  insult  or  sign  of 
contempt  leaves  him  quite  unmoved  ; and  this  is  not  only  self- 
control,  for  he  forgives  and  forgets,  and  is  ready,  on  the  next 
occasion,  to  meet  those  who  insulted  him  as  pleasantly  as  if  they 
had  treated  him  with  respect.  This  is  his  revenge,  which  is 
more  effectual  than  that  of  the  proud,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
any  but  hopelessly  ill-mannered  persons  slight  him  a second 
time. 

The  proud  man  does  not  always  succeed  in  his  schemes.  Since 
he  is  blind,  and  flatters  himself  beyond  all  reason,  he  is  often 
humiliated  when  expecting  increased  importance  ; distinctions 
for  which  he  hoped  are  refused  to  him  ; he  is  passed  over,  for- 
gotten, and  left  neglected  in  the  crowd,  while  preference  is  given 
to  others  whose  merits  he  thinks  very  inferior  to  his  own.  These 
miscalculations  and  unexpected  failures  plunge  him  into  despair. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  race  for  honours,  in  the  intellectual 
world,  and  in  other  fields  where  truth  professes  to  be  foremost. 

The  humble  man,  who  never  puts  himself  forward  and  has  a 
far  lower  opinion  of  himself  than  he  deserves,  does  not  have  to 
face  reverses  of  this  kind.  If  he  be  sought  out  for  distinction,  if 
his  merits  be  discovered  or  his  talents  win  a reputation  for  him 
he  is  surprised,  and  in  his  heart  appreciates  the  praises  he  receives. 

1 Esther  v,  12. 
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His  modesty  may  give  him  some  discomfort  on  these  occasions  ; 
but  the  trouble  that  merit  causes  has  no  sting.  If  he  be  un- 
successful while  in  the  eye  of  the  public  he  does  not  distress 
himself,  for  he  desires  no  personal  success,  and -prefers  to  be 
disregarded  by  his  fellow-men  when  he  has  done  his  best  to  satisfy 
God  and  his  conscience. 

God  resisteth  the  proud,1  say  the  Scriptures.  He  takes  pleasure 
in  confounding  them,  either  because  His  justice  requires  that  His 
insulted  glory  should  be  avenged,  or  because  His  mercy  desires 
to  bring  them  to  themselves.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
malicious  and  envious,  are  glad  enough  to  see  them  humiliated  ; 
it  is  one  of  their  secret  wishes,  and  they  eagerly  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  them  low.  For  pride  is  the  most  hateful  of  all 
vices  and  the  hardest  to  forgive,  because  it  attacks  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind.  The  man  who  despises  others  is  in  his 
turn  despised  by  them  ; they  strike  him  where  he  is  most 
sensitive  ; they  not  only  rob  himof  the  merits  he  claims  unjustly, 
but  they  dispute  even  those  he  possesses  ; they  pursue  him  as  the 
common  enemy  ; they  try  to  grow  rich  by  his  losses  and  raise 
themselves  by  his  misfortunes. 

The  humble  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  honoured  by  God  and 
his  fellows.  The  humbler  he  is  the  more  God  loves  to  exalt 
him  ; and  if  He  should  test  him  for  a time  by  humiliation  He 
soon  makes  it  up  to  him,  and  gives  him  honour  for  the  sake  of 
His  own  glory.  The  whole  Bible,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
and  all  the  lives  of  the  Saints  give  countless  instances  of  this. 
We  read  of  very  many  whose  humility  won  for  them,  even  in 
their  lifetime,  more  honours  than  the  most  ambitious  would 
hope  to  secure.  Joseph,  David,  and  Mardochai  are  striking 
examples.  And  men,  too,  are  naturally  inclined  to  exalt  humble 
merit,  and  credit  it  with  a greater  number  of  good  qualities  than 
it  possesses.  They  overlook  a man’s  faults  if  he  be  humble  ; 
they  make  excuses  for  him  and  justify  his  actions  ; they  pride 
themselves  on  being  just  and  even  indulgent  towards  him. 
This  is  because  no  one  can  help  loving  the  humble  and  treating 
them  kindly,  since  they  always  respect  and  consider  the  rights 
and  claims  of  others  and  give  offence  to  none. 

The  proud,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  career,  are  for 
ever  blaming  each  other,  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  thwarting 
and  ruthlessly  tormenting  each  other.  They  are  like  wild  beasts 
fighting  for  the  same  prey,  each  envious  of  the  other’s  share. 

1 S.  James  iv,  6. 
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But  the  humble  live  together  peaceably  ; they  have  no  occasion 
to  quarrel  with  the  arrogant,  who  never  find  them  in  the  way. 

Pride  is  gloomy,  like  all  the  passions  to  which  it  gives  rise  : 
jealousy,  envy,  shame,  grief,  fury,  despair.  The  proud  man  is 
consumed  by  some  of  these  as  by  a slow  poison,  by  others  he  is 
devoured  as  by  a fierce  fire.  But  humility  is  joyous,  and  produces 
no  feelings  that  are  not  sweet  and  satisfying.  The  humble  soul 
is  happy  in  its  own  company  ; no  clouds  darken  its  horizon,  no 
storm  disturbs  it  ; it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  gnawing  and  devour- 
ing passions. 

The  proud  demand  a large  stage,  where  they  can  appear 
important  ; and  it  is  not  there  that  rest  is  to  be  found.  Rest 
must  be  sought  in  the  secluded  life  that  is  the  delight  of  the 
humble.  The  world’s  stage  is  a stormy  place  ; the  more  a person 
shines  there  in  any  character  the  greater  is  the  agitation  that 
results.  The  business  of  acquiring  or  sustaining  a reputation  is 
fraught  with  tumult.  Happy  is  the  man  who  lives  in  obscurity 
and  whose  name  and  existence  are  unknown  to  the  world  ; and 
happy  too  is  he  who,  having  attained  to  eminence  and  great 
renown  without  desiring  them,  can  save  himself  from  their 
dangers  by  his  humility. 

We  see  then  that  supreme  Reason  and  Truth  were  speaking 
by  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  when  He  said  : Learn  of  Me, 
because  I am  humble  of  heart,  and  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls. 
The  proud  man  finds  no  rest,  either  in  God  or  in  his  neighbour  or 
in  himself.  He  has  no  rest  as  a man,  and  certainly  has  none 
as  a Christian  : he  has  no  rest  in  this  world,  and  will  be  deprived 
of  it  for  ever  in  the  next.  This  inestimable  advantage  is  reserved 
for  the  humble,  who  possess  it  here  in  everything,  and  will  possess 
it  in  heaven  with  the  certainty  of  never  losing  it. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  the  soul’s  rest,  in  which  every 
other  benefit  is  included,  should  be  the  reward  of  the  virtue 
that  presupposes  and  unites  all  the  virtues.  My  greatest,  my 
paramount  concern, — to  secure  happiness, — demands  that  I 
should  be  humble  ; and  surely  this  motive  alone  is  strong  enough 
to  ensure  my  being  so. 

Therefore  give  me  grace,  Lord,  to  love  humility  as  I love  myself 
and  as  I love  my  own  happiness  ; and  to  detest  pride  as  my  enemy, 
as  the  obstacle  to  my  rest,  and  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  eternal 
perdition  of  the  devils  and  the  wicked.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XXVIII 

THE  MEANS  OF  ACQUIRING  HUMILITY 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  humility  at  some  length  the 
reader  must,  I think,  have  conceived  a great  respect  for  that 
virtue  and  a great  desire  to  possess  it. 

I may  be  asked  for  some  method  by  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
and  in  that  case  I shall  recommend  certain  authors  who  have 
written  special  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  particularly  Rod- 
riguez, one  of  the  best  of  them.  But,  when  all  is  said,  I know  no 
method  equal  to  that  which  Jesus  Christ  expressed  in  the  words  : 
Learn  of  Me.  You  have  My  lessons  in  the  Gospel  : study 
them,  and  put  them  in  practice.  You  have  My  example , for  My 
whole  life  was  a mirror  of  humility  : make  Me  your  pattern. 
You  have  My  interior  grace , which  will  persuade  and  help  you 
to  profit  by  My  lessons  and  My  example. 

What  more  do  we  need  to  teach  us  humility  ? 

Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  these  three  points,  then.  This 
method  is  simple,  and  does  not  tax  the  mind  ; it  is  complete, 
for  without  entering  into  a minute  and  fatiguing  study  of  the 
precepts  and  counsels  in  detail,  it  embraces  them  all  and  enables 
them  to  be  studied  when  necessary  ; it  is  perfect  in  every  respect, 
— as  regards  the  doctrine  it  teaches,  the  mode  it  puts  forward, 
and  the  help  it  secures. 

As  Jesus  Christ  does  not  only  teach  humility,  but  also  bestows 
it,  let  us  begin  by  asking  Him  to  give  us  a love  for  that  virtue. 
And  let  us  not  say  so  important  a prayer  lightly,  with  our  lips 
only,  but  let  us  pray  with  all  our  heart  : not  only  once,  but  again 
and  again,  insistently,  perseveringly  : let  us  show  by  our  earnest 
and  constant  entreaties  how  eagerly  we  desire  the  precious  gift. 
No  prayer  could  be  more  pleasing  to  Jesus  Christ  ; we  can  feel 
sure  of  that  ; He  will  infallibly  grant  our  request  if  we  sincerely 
wish  it  to  be  granted.  But  many  who  pray  for  humility  would 
be  extremely  sorry  if  God  were  to  grant  it  to  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  people  are  most  easily  deluded.  Some 
book,  or  meditation,  or  Communion  touches  their  heart  ; they 
feel  the  attraction  of  this  virtue,  and  ask  God  to  give  it  to  them  ; 
but  they  forget  that  to  love,  desire,  and  ask  for  humility  is  loving, 
desiring,  and  asking  for  humiliations,  for  these  are  the  companions, 
or  rather  the  food  of  humility,  and  without  them  it  is  no  more 
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than  a beautiful  but  meaningless  idea.  Now,  if  the  bare  thought 
of  humiliation  fills  us  with  horror  ; if  we  repel  it  with  our  whole 
strength  ; if  pride  and  self-love  get  the  better  of  us  on  every 
occasion  ; and  if,  instead  of  stiffening  ourselves  against  them, 
we  yield  to  them  and  cannot  for  a moment  endure  anything 
that  wounds  them,  we  are  flattering  ourselves  if  we  think  we 
love  humility.  The  fact  is  that  we  dislike  it,  and  our  prayer  is  a 
delusion.  We  shall  do  well,  then,  to  examine  ourselves  a little  on 
this  point  before  offering  our  petition  to  God  ; and  instead  of 
giving  the  rein  to  our  imagination,  and  making  proposals  that  we 
are  too  weak  to  carry  out,  see  whether  we  be  resolved  and 
prepared  to  bear  the  lightest  and  most  ordinary  humiliations. 
Otherwise  such  a prayer  can  have  no  result  except  self-deception, 
for  our  inmost  feelings  would  nullify  it  if  we  were  really  abhorring 
what  we  seemed  to  be  asking  for. 

But  there  are  truly  those,  though  not  very  many,  who  ask 
God  in  all  sincerity  to  grant  them  humility,  and  offer  themselves 
to  carry  all  the  humiliating  crosses  that  He  is  pleased  to  send 
them.  This  offer  on  their  part  is  a real  consecration.  From  that 
moment  they  should  feel  that  they  are  not  their  own,  but  belong 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  are  fighting  under  His  standard.  After  mak- 
ing this  act  of  self-dedication,  and  repeating  it  as  often  as  grace 
suggests,  they  should  adopt  the  method  I here  put  forward. 

Take  the  Gospel  in  your  hand,  and  read  it  with  a prayer  to 
Our  Lord  to  give  you  understanding.  On  every  page  you  will 
find  lessons  in  humility  : ponder  them,  study  them  profoundly, 
apply  them  to  your  own  conduct,  consider  the  practical  con- 
sequences in  relation  to  your  present  circumstances  ; and  then, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  make  it  your  duty  to  carry  out  these 
lessons  in  spite  of  all  the  repugnance  of  nature.  Force  yourself 
to  do  so  persistently  till  you  have  attained  the  end  in  view.  The 
first  attempts  will  be  painful  ; you  can  expect  nothing  else  ; but 
you  can  be  certain  that,  after  two  or  three  victories,  things  will 
become  easier. 

Every  lesson  that  Jesus  Christ  teaches  has  the  abasement  of 
pride  in  view.  If  you  take  one  lesson  really  to  heart  it  will  lead 
you  to  all  the  others  ; for  they  all  hang  together,  coming  as  they 
do  from  the  same  Mind  and  aiming  at  the  same  end.  Intreat  Him 
to  show  you  which  is  the  most  necessary  for  you,  and  take  par- 
ticular pains  to  profit  by  that  special  lesson.  The  Gospel  will 
never  be  of  the  least  use  to  you  unless  you  seriously  strive  to  put 
it  into  practice,  and  to  practise  it  in  a way  that  suits  your 
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character,  your  position,  your  calling,  and  your  present  state  of 
mind. 

While  you  are  studying  Our  Saviour’s  lessons  give  as  much, 
and  even  more  attention  to  His  example,  which  is  no  less  in- 
structive and  will  make  a stronger  impression  on  you.  His 
conduct  is  the  most  infallible  and  most  perfect  explanation  of 
His  doctrine,  and  assuredly  does  not  encourage  any  of  the 
ameliorations  and  modifications  that  nature  would  like  to  apply 
to  it.  He  went  infinitely  further  than  He  requires  us  to  go,  in 
order  to  leave  us  no  excuse  if  we  should  shrink  from  trials  that 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  all  that  He  did  and  suffered. 

Did  He  ever  speak  or  act  for  His  own  advantage  in  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  even  to  save  Himself  from  the  most  shocking 
outrages  ? Did  He  ever  seek  His  own  glory  in  anything,  or  try 
to  win  the  regard  of  men,  or  flatter  them  and  hide  the  truth 
from  them  lest  they  should  ill-treat  Him  ? Do  we  not  feel  some- 
times as  though  His  humiliations  were  reflected  upon  God  Him- 
self, and  that  therefore — seeing  that  He  was  so  closely  united 
to  the  Deity,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  grandest  ministry 
that  ever  existed — He  should  have  exacted  respect  in  the  interests 
of  His  Father  who  sent  Him,  and  have  appeared  in  all  the  out- 
ward majesty  of  an  Incarnate  God  ? This  is  the  view  of  our 
human  judgment  : it  is  the  view  of  the  Jews  who  persecuted 
Him,  of  the  arrogant  philosophers  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Church’s  life,  and  of  the  no  less  arrogant  sceptics  of  our  own  days. 
He,  however,  judged  otherwise  ; and  though  well  aware  of  the 
consequences  both  to  Himself  and  His  religion,  He  deliberately 
chose  and — if  I may  say  so — made  a point  of  showing  everything 
that  could  inspire  contempt  for  His  Person  and  His  Messianic 
character.  It  required  faith,  and  a very  supernatural  degree  of 
faith  to  believe  in  Him,  and  rise  above  His  apparent  degradation. 
We  have  seen  Him,  says  one  of  the  prophets,  and  have  found 
Him  hard  to  recognise.1  The  Man  concealed  the  God,  and  never 
was  Divinity  more  closely  hidden.  He  only  revealed  His  identity, 
with  marvellous  caution  and  reserve,  now  to  His  disciples,  now 
to  the  people,  and  now  to  His  enemies.  He  threw  enough  light 
to  enlighten  some  and  bewilder  others,  but  He  never  endangered 
humility  : hardly  had  He  allowed  a ray  to  escape  before  He 
returned  to  His  previous  obscurity.  If,  on  a single  occasion,  He 
showed  the  glory  of  His  sacred  Humanity  to  three  of  His 
disciples  on  a lonely  mountain,  He  expressly  bade  them  say 

1 Isa.  liii. 
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nothing  of  that  favour  until  after  His  resurrection.  He  might 
have  performed  startling  and  conspicuous  miracles  ; His  enemies 
asked  for  them,  but  He  refused  them  always  ; humility  forbade 
them,  and  all  His  miracles  were  simple,  unostentatious  acts  of 
beneficence,  rewarding  the  faith  of  those  who  appealed  to  Him. 
And  as  a rule  He  bade  them  keep  silence  on  the  subject. 

To  the  same  extent  as  God  is  jealous  of  His  glory  the  In- 
carnate God  neglected  and  trampled  upon  His  own,  because  by 
that  means  He  glorified  God.  Think  of  His  outward  circum- 
stances ! Everything  about  Him,  His  person,  His  position,  His 
bearing,  His  discourses  showed  every  sign  of  the  deepest  humility. 
No  one  who  thought  of  Him,  looked  at  Him,  and  studied  Him 
with  the  prejudices  of  human  wisdom  could  fail  to  despise  Him. 
On  these  grounds  He  maintained  that  none  should  do  Him 
honour  for  His  own  sake,  but  that  God  His  Father  alone  should 
be  glorified  in  Him. 

I am  only  referring  here  to  His  outward  humility,  and  to  no 
more  than  a few  features  even  of  that.  I have  already  spoken 
of  His  inner  feelings,  which  surpassed  all  that  He  manifested 
outwardly,  and  have  been  revealed  to  us,  not  so  much  by  Himself, 
as  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  especially  David,  Isaias,  and 
S.  Paul. 

I beseech  you,  Christian  souls  who  aspire  to  humility,  to  keep 
your  minds  and  hearts  always  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ  ! Follow  Him 
from  His  Crib  to  His  Cross,  and  as  you  mark  His  actions  one  by 
one,  say  to  yourselves  : This  is  what  He  was  ; this  is  what  my 
Master,  my  Pattern,  my  Saviour,  my  Judge  was  willing  to  be  ; 
this  is  what  He  was  in  my  name  and  in  my  place,  that  He  might 
teach  me  what  I ought  to  be.  I shall  always  fall  far  short  of  so 
perfect  an  Example,  but  I must  strive  to  be  near  it,  and  there  is 
no  Christianity  apart  from  the  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  at  all  understand  the  picture 
presented  by  the  Gospel  without  the  light  that  grace  imparts. 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  only  known  by  faith  ; He  cannot  be 
known  otherwise  to-day,  and  faith  must  be  very  strong  to  gain 
even  a little  insight  into  the  secret  of  His  humility.  A certain 
degree  of  illumination  will  not  be  denied  you,  but  will  only  grow 
in  you  proportionately  to  the  good  use  you  make  of  it.  If  you 
should  neglect  it  in  your  practice  you  will  gradually  lose  it.  If 
you  follow  its  lead  it  will  give  you  more  and  more  light,  and  will 
show  you  at  last,  little  by  little,  the  depths  of  humiliation 
suffered  by  God  made  Man. 
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To  reach  that  end  you  must  surrender  yourself  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  grace.  This  is  the  third  point  in  the  method  com- 
prised in  Jesus  Christ’s  precept  : Learn  of  Me. 

He  teaches  inwardly  even  more  than  outwardly,  and  to  His 
teaching  He  adds  help.  Nature  inspires  nothing  but  pride  ; 
grace,  nature’s  opposite  in  everything,  inspires  only  humility. 
Note  well  the  direction  in  which  grace  leads  you  ; it  is  always 
towards  humiliation  ; by  that  sign  it  can  be  unfailingly  recognised, 
as  nature  can  be  known  by  the  contrary  sign. 

This  is,  more  or  less,  the  course  that  grace  follows. 

First  of  all  it  fills  the  Christian  with  a consciousness  of  his 
nothingness,  his  incapacity  to  obtain  any  supernatural  gift,  his 
need  of  being  absolutely  dependent  on  God  and  perpetually 
appealing  to  Him,  and  of  mistrusting  himself  entirely.  It  teaches 
him  to  keep  his  sins  in  mind,  in  order  to  maintain  a salutary 
feeling  of  shame  and  repress  every  impulse  of  pride  at  its  birth  ; 
and  not  to  flatter  himself  that  they  are  easily  forgiven,  but  to 
expiate  them  by  penance,  of  which  the  humiliation — the  portion 
of  the  sinner — forms  the  principal  part. 

It  teaches  him  to  conceal  his  good  works  and  his  virtues  very 
carefully,  not  only  from  others  but  from  himself,  by  never 
dwelling  on  them,  and  allowing  himself  no  vain  complacency  ; 
and  to  keep  silence  also  with  regard  to  the  graces  he  receives  from 
God, — to  abstain  from  indiscreet  confidences  on  the  subject,  and 
speak  of  it  only  to  his  spiritual  guide  in  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  his  direction.  At  the  beginning  this  silence  cannot  be  too 
strictly  kept  : it  is  necessary  to  be  always  on  the  watch  against 
self-love,  which  is  liable,  on  the  pretext  of  glorifying  God  and 
edifying  our  neighbour,  to  make  us  open  our  heart  and  express  our 
feelings  undesirably.  But  after  a time,  when  the  Christian  has 
made  some  progress  and  acquired  a certain  simplicity  of  mind, 
it  will  not  be  a sin  against  humility  if,  like  S.  Paul,  he  should 
speak  of  himself  for  good  reasons  ; and  in  such  a case  grace  will 
not  reproach  him. 

It  teaches  him,  moreover,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  faults 
to  which  he  is  subject,  but  to  humble  himself  quietly  on  their 
account,  without  loss  of  serenity  ; and  even  to  rejoice  at  the 
shame  they  cause  him,  especially  when  the  faults  are  committed 
in  the  presence  of  others  and  may  lower  their  opinion  of  him. 
This  practice,  which  is  strongly  recommended  by  S.  Francis  de 
Sales,  is  more  difficult  than  one  might  think.  Nothing  is  more 
common  on  such  occasions  than  to  be  disturbed  by  a kind  of 
spiritual  pride,  which  suggests  to  us  a host  of  personal  considéra- 
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tions,  always  clothed  in  a veil  of  piety  or  charity.  It  is  on  God's 
account,  or  our  neighbour’s  that  we  are  distressed,  we  say. 
Not  at  all  ; it  is  on  our  own  account.  The  humble  soul  repairs 
the  fault,  if  there  be  any  fear  of  having  offended  or  injured 
another  : otherwise  he  cares  very  little  what  is  thought  of  him. 
I am  confining  myself  here  to  the  first  elementary  lessons  that 
grace  gives  us  on  the  subject  of  humility. 

One  of  the  things  that  grace  impresses  most  deeply  on  the  heart 
is  that,  whenever  we  are  humbled,  God  is  the  principal  agent  : 
it  is  He  who  actuates  His  creatures  to  work  for  that  end,  and 
arms  them  for  the  battle  with  pride,  our  radical  vice.  When 
convinced  of  this  truth  we  can  bear  the  blows  better,  we  can  be 
more  submissive,  and  more  on  our  guard  against  the  complaints 
and  unruliness  of  our  nature. 

God  humbles  us,  it  is  true,  by  means  of  our  fellow-men  : He 
uses  their  defects,  their  wickedness,  their  indiscretion,  or  their 
prejudices.  The  arrogance  of  some  forces  us  to  give  way  to  them  ; 
the  obstinacy  of  others  makes  us  humour  them  ; the  pretensions 
of  one  person  cause  our  own  to  be  unheard  ; while  the  ill-temper 
of  another  obliges  us  to  endure  and  hide,  many  things  that  mortify 
us.  Malicious  criticism  and  unfair  censure  are  good  training  for 
our  sensitiveness  ; they  make  us  less  easily  wounded,  less 
touchy  about  our  reputation  ; while  backbiting  and  slander 
teach  us  to  make  an  oblation  of  it  when,  having  tried  to  justify 
ourselves,  we  do  not  succeed.  The  indiscretion  that  repeats  what 
another  has  said  of  us,  or  exposes  our  secret  faults,  or  speaks 
unkindly  without  any  bad  intention,  provides  excellent  exercise 
for  humility,  especially  for  those  who  live  in  community.  From 
prejudice  we  suffer  still  more.  The  reproaches  it  brings  upon  us, 
the  aversion  it  shows,  or  only  partially  hides  from  us,  the  wrongs 
it  inflicts  upon  us  are  all  matters  of  constant  humiliation. 

God  also  uses  ourselves  for  our  humiliation.  He  uses  all  the 
follies  that  pass  through  our  imagination  and  humiliate  us  when 
we  think  of  them  ; all  the  illusions  that  are  harboured  by  our 
mind  and,  when  seen  in  their  true  light,  lower  our  good  opinion 
of  our  own  judgment  ; all  the  weaknesses  of  our  heart,  all  the 
bad,  mean,  self-seeking  tendencies,  and  all  the  feelings  of  envy 
and  jealousy  which  we  never  detect  in  ourselves  without  blushing 
for  shame,  and  thinking  ourselves  utterly  contemptible  and 
hateful. 

God  uses  the  Devil  too,  and  temptations  that  are  humiliating 
in  themselves,  and  are  still  more  so  because  they  must  be 
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confessed  to  the  director  of  our  conscience  : temptations  in  which, 
as  a climax  of  humiliation,  we  often  think  ourselves  guilty  of  sin 
and  deliberate  consent,  taking  the  horrible  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit  of  Darkness  for  our  own  thoughts,  and  fancying  that  we 
definitely  produced  the  evil  imagination  that  was  forced  upon 
us  against  our  will. 

And  finally,  God  humiliates  us  by  His  own  Nature.  He  gives  us 
such  overwhelming  visions  of  His  greatness  and  our  own  degrada- 
tion, His  goodness  and  our  wickedness,  His  holiness  and  our 
depravity  that  we  have  no  desire  left  but  to  fly,  and  hide  from 
His  Presence.  Adam’s  humiliation  after  his  disobedience,  when 
he  stood  before  God  in  all  the  shame  of  his  rebellion  and  his 
nakedness,  is  but  a feeble  image  of  the  soul’s  sensations  at  such  a 
time. 

If,  in  all  these  humiliations,  whatever  their  source,  the  Christian 
be  always  submissive  under  the  hand  of  God,  obedient  to  the 
inspirations  of  grace,  and  ruled  by  the  counsel  and  decisions  of 
his  spiritual  guide,  he  will  in  the  end  acquire  so  eminent  a degree 
of  humility  that  he  will  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  being  humble, 
and  will  not  be  considered  so  by  others. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a few  elect  souls  that  God  uses  the 
tests  that  come  directly  from  Himself  or  the  Devil,  and  to  these 
He  gives  the  strength  required  for  their  endurance.  But  the  tests 
provided  by  other  men,  and  those  that  come  from  our  own 
nature  are  common  to  all  Christians,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  use 
them  well  for  the  acquisition  of  such  a precious  treasure. 

We  should  examine  ourselves  searchingly  on  every  subject 
concerned  with  humility,  both  external  and  inward,  overlooking 
nothing  and  sparing  ourselves  nothing.  Whether  it  be  a question 
of  showing  consideration  for  our  neighbour,  or  of  making  apologies 
and  reparation,  or  of  renouncing  rights  and  sacrificing  claims  ; 
or  a matter  of  repelling  and  stifling  in  our  own  hearts  the  ideas 
and  feelings  that  our  natural  pride  suggests  to  us,  we  must  be 
inexorable.  God  will  not  fail  to  quicken  our  intelligence,  nor  to 
reproach  us  unmistakably  when  we  do  not  obey  its  prompting. 
Let  us  listen  submissively  to  His  instruction  and  reproaches, 
and  neglect  nothing  in  the  practice  of  the  virtue  which  will,  more 
than  any  other,  bring  us  near  to  Jesus  Christ. 

I am  well  aware,  O my  Saviour,  how  fiercely  my  nature  resists 
humility,  and  how  much  it  fears  it  and  shrinks  from  it,  and  it  is  this 
that  shows  me  very  plainly  how  great  is  my  need  of  it  ! Grant  me 
more  of  Thy  grace,  then,  that  my  prayers  may  be  more  effectual 
and  my  repugnance  overcome. 
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I am  resolved  to  learn  of  Thee  how  to  be  humble  ; to  learn  it  from 
Thy  lessons  and  Thine  example,  and  to  submit  myself  to  Thy 
direction.  The  resolution  will  cost  much  to  my  pride, — but  that 
pride,  which  cost  Thee  so  much  insult  and  ignominy,  must  be  des- 
troyed for  ever.  The  origin  of  all  the  disorder  in  my  soul  is  my  love 
of  that  vice  and  my  hatred  of  humility. 

O Lord,  restore,  and  help  me  to  restore  order  in  my  nature. 
Grant  me  all  the  courage,  all  the  greatness  of  soul,  all  the  constancy 
that  I shall  need  in  this  difficult  enterprise.  I look  for  this  from 
Thy  kindness,  and  I trust  that  Thou  wilt  not  allow  a resolve  so 
pleasing  in  Thy  sight  to  be  of  no  effect.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXIX 

OF  PATIENCE 

In  this  lesson  we  return  to  the  question  of  inevitable  crosses  ; 
but  the  subject  is  so  important  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
considering  it  again. 

After  giving  His  disciples  an  alarming  picture  of  the  sufferings 
they  would  endure  from  the  Powers  of  the  earth  while  establishing 
His  religion  Jesus  Christ  added,  to  support  them  in  the  face  of 
this  terrible  prospect  : In  your  patience  you  shall  possess  your 
souls.1  That  is  to  say  He  promised  to  invest  them  with  super- 
natural strength,  which  would  lift  them  above  their  sufferings 
and  keep  their  souls  calm  in  the  midst  of  their  tortures. 

The  rest  of  His  discourse  shows  that,  when  addressing  these 
words  to  His  apostles,  He  also  had  in  mind  the  early  Christians 
who  were  betrayed  by  their  parents  and  brethren,  their  kinsmen 
and  friends.  And  indeed,  to  give  this  promise  its  full  meaning, 
we  must  regard  it  as  being  intended  for  all  true  Christians,  all 
those  who  in  future  ages — not  only  in  persecution  for  the  Faith, 
but  in  every  kind  of  affliction — would  turn  to  God  and  lean  on 
Him  alone. 

Jesus  Christ  kept  His  word.  We  can  trace  the  fulfilment  of  it 
through  all  the  centuries  and  in  every  event,  whether  public  or 
private. 

The  apostles  possessed  their  souls  in  patience  in  all  their 
immense  labours,  in  all  the  various  sufferings  they  endured,  and 
1 S,  Luke  xxi,  19. 
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in  the  martyrdom  that  crowned  them.  We  can  judge  of  the 
others  by  S.  Paul,  whose  actions  and  Epistles  give  clear  evidence 
that  his  patience  reached  such  a pitch  of  heroism  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  his  sufferings,  gloried  in  them,  and  found  in  them 
abundance  of  joy.  The  history  of  the  Christians  of  the  primitive 
Church,  their  apologetics,  and  the  records  of  their  martyrdom 
prove  to  us  that  they  possessed  their  souls  in  patience  throughout 
the  longest  and  cruellest  persecutions.  Their  courage,  their 
peace,  their  serenity  were  the  admiration  of  the  pagans,  accus- 
tomed though  they  were  to  see  the  gladiators  pouring  out  their 
blood  in  the  arena  and  dying  valiantly.  The  unconquerable 
patience  of  Christians  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  all  conditions 
seemed  to  the  heathen  to  be  of  a far  higher  order,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  of  their  conversion.  And  through  all  the  centuries  the 
saints  trained  by  the  Church  have  edified  her  by  their  patience 
under  every  kind  of  cross  : this  virtue  has  always  been  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  true  Christians. 

We  will  not  do  them  the  injustice  of  comparing  them  in  this 
respect  with  those  philosophers  whom  history  shows  to  have 
possessed  the  quality  of  patience.  When  Rousseau  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
he  was  obliged  to  confess,  in  spite  of  his  scepticism,  that  if  the 
former  died  like  a sage  the  latter  died  like  a God.  If  he  had  ever 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  patience  of  the  martyrs  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  recognise  something  in  it  that  was  divine.  For 
indeed  a man  must  be  very  unjust  if  he  cannot  recognise  the 
superiority  of  Christians  over  the  philosophers  in  this  respect  ; 
or  morally  depraved  if  he  do  not  prefer  a religious  and  super- 
natural virtue  to  one  that  is  entirely  human,  and  the  offspring 
of  pride.  For,  when  all  is  said,  the  philosophers  attributed  their 
patience  to  themselves  and  the  strength  of  their  own  reason  ; 
whereas  the  Christians  gave  the  glory,  and  every  day  still  give 
the  glory  to  God. 

Since  the  ills  of  life  are  inevitable,  and  only  patience  can  make 
them  bearable,  a very  little  thought  will  convince  us  all  that  we 
cannot  dispense  with  that  virtue.  Yet  very  few,  even  among 
Christians,  take  any  pains  to  acquire  it.  The  right  method  is  to 
go  to  work  in  good  time,  and  prepare  for  serious  troubles  by 
bearing  ordinary  worries  with  serenity.  This  is  just  what  people 
fail  to  do.  They  give  way  to  slight  outbreaks  of  impatience 
on  trivial  occasions  ; and  then,  when  great  calamities  take 
them  by  surprise,  they  are  completely  crushed  or  violently 
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angry.  This  is  unpardonable,  and  they  are  deeply  ashamed 
when  they  come  to  themselves. 

Patience  can  only  be  acquired  by  degrees  ; and  this  virtue, 
more  than  any  other,  proves  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ’s  maxim  : 
He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  that 
which  is  greater.1  An  ordinary  degree  of  grace  will  enable  you 
to  be  calm  in  little  trials,  either  bodily  or  mental.  But  only  a 
special  measure  of  grace  can  give  you  self-mastery  in  the  face  of 
troubles  that  are  in  themselves  serious,  or  are  greatly  prolonged. 
If  you  should  fail  to  use  the  ordinary  grace  bestowed  on  you  the 
special  gift,  which  is  due  to  you  only  as  the  reward  of  fidelity, 
will  not  be  granted,  and  you  will  have  nothing  but  your  own 
weakness  to  depend  upon. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  practise  this  virtue  in  good  time  on 
the  opportunities  that  occur  daily,  so  that  we  may  win  God’s 
support  in  the  trials  that  are  less  frequent  and  more  difficult  to 
bear.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Christian  wisdom  ; but  we  neglect 
to  profit  by  its  lessons,  and  sooner  or  later  we  have  cause  to  regret 
the  fact. 

Patience  is  not  an  isolated  virtue,  but  includes  the  practice  of 
several  others.  Among  these  are  gentleness  and  charity  in 
tolerance  of  our  neighbour  ; humility  in  the  endurance  of  hard 
and  mortifying  circumstances  ; detachment  in  the  loss  of 
possessions,  and  of  those  we  love  ; selflessness  in  matters  that 
thwart  our  will  ; fortitude  in  bodily  sufferings  ; and,  in  every  sort 
of  painful  and  distressing  position,  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

Worldly  philosophy  has  produced  innumerable  precepts  on 
this  subject.  Epicurus  himself  based  his  ethical  system  on  it, 
being  unable  to  deny  that  in  this  life  the  sum  of  physical  ills 
surpasses  that  of  the  pleasures,  and  that  the  essential  point  is  to 
arm  mankind  against  suffering.  I will  not  discuss  the  amount  of 
truth  and  falsehood  in  the  writings  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  on 
this  subject.  I will  only  remark  that  reflections  of  a purely 
human  character  form  a poor  support  in  adversity,  because 
present  evil  makes  a very  lively  impression  on  the  imagination, 
discourages  the  heart,  and  disturbs  the  reason.  Moreover 
philosophy  supplies  no  motives  capable  of  inspiring  courage  in 
suffering,  and  there  are  certain  kinds  of  trial,  such  as  humiliation, 
against  which  it  is  powerless.  Christian  morality  is  very  different. 
It  provides  us  with  the  very  strongest  motives  : the  expiation 
of  our  sins,  the  eternal  reward  we  have  to  win,  and  the  example 
1 S.  Luke  xvi,  10, 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  it  adds  to  these  motives  the  hope  of 
supernatural  help,  which  God  grants  to  all  who  call  upon  Him 
in  their  suffering, — effectual  help,  which  fortifies  them,  comforts 
them,  and  fills  them  with  spiritual  joy. 

From  our  patience  God  derives  glory.  He  is  the  only  Being 
worthy  that  men  should  suffer  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  Him. 
He  enjoys  His  own  greatness  when  He  sees  His  creatures 
acquiescing  in  His  good  pleasure,  and  submitting  humbly  to  His 
correction,  or  to  the  tests  to  which  He  puts  their  love. 

Patience  is  also  a source  of  edification  for  others  ; for  virtue 
always  edifies,  and  there  is  no  more  striking  evidence  of  virtue 
than  patience,  whether  it  be  shown  in  adversity,  or  sickness,  or 
in  the  face  of  insult  and  ill-treatment.  It  was  by  patience  that 
our  holy  religion  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  heathen.  How  great  the  God  of  the  Christians  must  be  ! 
they  exclaimed,  when  they  saw  the  invincible  steadfastness  of 
the  Christians  in  torture. 

And  for  ourselves  patience  is  an  unfailing  source  of  merit. 
Opportunities  for  great  suffering  are  not  frequent  ; but  little 
opportunities  occur  every  day,  and  almost  every  moment.  Now 
the  smallest  vexation  borne  for  God  will  not  go  unrewarded  ; 
and  if  this  reward  be  in  proportion  to  the  effort  we  have  to 
make  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  our  crosses,  which  we  find  very 
heavy,  will  win  rich  rewards  for  us.  A soul’s  most  ardent  desire 
on  earth  is  to  be  absolutely  assured  of  loving  God.  No  virtue  can 
supply  this  assurance  more  certainly  than  patience.  We  love  God 
when  we  suffer  for  Him  willingly,  and  conversely  we  are  very 
happy  to  suffer  for  Him  when  we  love  Him. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  patience  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  possess  our  souls. 

To  possess  one’s  soul  in  times  of  trouble  is  to  be  free,  that  is 
to  say,  to  belong  to  God  ; it  is  to  enjoy  liberty  of  mind,  peace  of 
heart,  and  the  only  real  happiness  in  life.  Ask  the  man  whose 
soul  is  patient  whether  he  be  content  with  his  lot,  and  he  will 
say  : Yes.  Ask  him  if  he  desires  deliverance,  or  even  relief  from 
his  pain  in  opposition  to  God’s  good  pleasure,  and  he  will  answer 
unhesitatingly  : No.  He  is  happy,  then,  in  so  far  as  happiness 
is  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

Impatience,  therefore,  in  robbing  us  of  the  possession  of  our 
souls  deprives  us  of  our  most  valuable  property.  Far  from 
relieving  our  troubles,  or  tempering  them,  or  shortening  them, 
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it  increases  them,  sharpens  them  and  prolongs  them.  It  not  only 
makes  them  useless  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  but  it  causes  us 
to  commit  fresh  sins  ; and  far  from  earning  future  glory  for  us, 
like  patience,  it  exposes  us  to  punishment  in  the  life  to  come. 

To  cure  our  impatience,  which  is  so  harmful  on  many  grounds, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  melancholy  and  despair,  we  must  inquire 
closely  into  its  cause.  It  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the  hastiness 
of  an  impetuous  character  ; in  others,  from  excessive  weakness, 
and  incapacity  for  endurance  ; sometimes  its  origin  is  ill-temper 
or  arrogance,  or  it  may  be  over-sensitiveness,  or  a form  of  obsti- 
nacy. It  nearly  always  contains  an  element  of  pride,  which 
disposes  the  soul  to  rebel  against  God  ; and  it  is  that  pride 
which,  when  it  reaches  a certain  point,  produces  violent  indig- 
nation, rage,  and  blasphemy. 

When  the  cause  is  discovered  the  next  step  is  to  apply  the 
remedy.  I see  no  harm  in  using  the  cures  suggested  by  the 
reason  ; it  is  well  to  make  use  of  every  possible  means  in  the 
effort  to  attain  patience.  But  it  would  be  foolish  and  indeed 
impious  to  reject  the  far  more  efficacious  remedies  that  religion 
offers.  It  is  impossible  to  be  truly  patient  without  stiiving  to 
become  truly  and  definitely  Christian.  A stoical  sort  of  patience 
may  win  the  world’s  admiration  ; outward  calm  may  be  assumed 
while  the  heart  is  violently  agitated,  but  in  solitude  the  mask 
will  be  tom  off  and  the  unnatural  rôle  relinquished.  Or  it  may 
be  that  courage  will  be  shown  in  bearing  physical  pain,  but  the 
smallest  mental  distress  will  result  in  complete  collapse.  We 
must  be  patient  in  everything  and  in  every  way  : patient  in  the 
heart,  and  as  patient  in  secret  as  in  public.  Only  grace  can  give 
us  this  kind  of  patience  ; and  to  secure  grace  in  time  of  need  we 
must  earn  it  by  a Christian  life. 

To  whom  is  patience  not  necessary,  O my  God,  and  do  I not  need 
it  myself,  perhaps,  more  than  anyone  ? Since  I cannot  foresee  what 
will  happen  to  me  in  the  future,  prudence  urges  me  to  provide 
myself  with  patience  without  delay  ; for  it  will  be  too  late  to  think 
of  it  when  trouble  has  come  upon  me. 

Grant  me,  then,  the  will  and  the  strength  to  practise  this  sublime 
virtue  on  every  opportunity  that  my  daily  fife  offers.  Grant  me 
the  habit  of  possessing  my  soul,  and  preserving  a quiet  mind  and  a 
serene  heart.  Teach  me  to  accept  everything  that  is  inconvenient 
and  distressing  to  me  as  coming  from  Thy  hand  ; to  regard  all 
things  of  this  nature  as  a means  of  expiating  my  sins,  of  acquiring 
merits,  and,  above  all,  of  proving  my  love  to  Thee  ; and  finally  to 
make  a holy  use  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  glory  and  my  own 
salvation.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XXX 

GOD  ALONE  TEACHES  US  TO  PRAY 

I shall  deal  with  the  subject  of  prayer  rather  fully,  on  account 
of  its  importance. 

One  day  the  Apostles  said  to  Jesus  Christ  : Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray.1 

It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  them  to  make  this  request, 
and  at  the  same  moment  gave  them  a most  exalted  idea  of 
prayer, — the  means  whereby  the  creature  draws  near  to  God, 
adores  Him,  gives  Him  thanks,  asks  His  forgiveness  for  sin,  and 
gives  expression  to  desires.  By  making  them  intensely  conscious 
of  their  own  nothingness  and  of  God’s  greatness  the  Holy  Spirit 
convinced  them  of  their  inability  to  give  worthy  form,  unaided, 
to  these  righteous  acts,  and  moved  their  hearts  to  appeal  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Master  who  could  teach  how  they 
ought  to  pray,  and  help  them  by  His  grace.  It  was  then  that 
Jesus  taught  them  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  We  shall  study  it 
presently. 

Every  Christian  in  the  world  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Apostles,  and  should  say  to  the  Saviour  as  humbly  as  they  : 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray. 

Ah,  if  we  were  only  really  convinced  of  our  ignorance  on  this 
great  subject  and  our  need  of  a Master  like  Jesus  Christ  ; if  we 
would  only  go  to  Him  confidently,  implore  Him  to  teach  us 
Himself,  and  allow  His  grace  to  train  us  in  the  science  of  inter- 
course with  God,  how  soon  we  should  be  skilled  in  it,  and  how 
many  of  its  secrets  we  should  discover  ! Do  not  let  us  say  that 
in  teaching  the  Apostles  He  taught  us,  and  that  we  know  the 
prayer  He  taught  to  them.  We  know  its  words  ; but  without 
grace  we  cannot  understand  its  meaning,  and  we  cannot  ask  or 
obtain  what  it  expresses.  We  have  been  taught  outwardly,  as  the 
Apostles  were  taught  when  Our  Saviour  fulfilled  their  desire  ; 
but  that  is  not  enough.  Like  them,  we  must  be  taught  inwardly, 
as  they  were  only  taught  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on 
them.  It  was  then  that  they  received,  in  answer  to  their  humble 
request,  a sublime  gift  of  prayer,  delivered  to  them  by  the  divine 
Spirit. 

Who  prevents  us  from  obtaining  the  same  gift  in  whatever 
1 S.  Luke  xi,  i, 
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degree  it  might  please  God  to  grant  it  to  us  ? Can  we  doubt  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  willing  to  make  it  ours  ? But  do  we  wish  for  it  ? 
Do  we  ask  for  it  ? Do  we  think  we  need  it  ? How  many  Christians 
do  not  even  know  what  it  is  ! And  how  many  others,  instead  of 
desiring  it,  are  afraid  of  it,  because  it  would  pledge  them  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  do  not  aspire  ! 

They  know  a few  forms  of  prayer  by  heart  ; they  find  as 
many  others  as  they  desire  in  books  ; and  there  they  stop. 
When  they  have  read  these,  or  recited  them  by  heart,  they 
imagine  that  there  is  nothing  beyond.  . . .Ah,  what  a gross 
mistake  ! With  all  these  forms,  however  beautiful  the  sentiments 
expressed,  they  do  not  know  how  to  pray,  and  as  a rule  do  not 
pray  at  all  ; or  possibly  they  pray  in  their  own  sense  of  the  word, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  sense  that  God  gives  to  it.  There  are  few 
Christians  who  would  not  be  offended  if  they  were  accused  of  not 
knowing  how  to  pray  ; and  few,  too,  whose  chief  prayer  is  a 
request  that  God  will  teach  them  to  do  so.  Yet  it  is  a fact  that 
nearly  all  are  very  ignorant  on  this  subject,  and  that  only  God 
can  teach  them  by  speaking  to  their  hearts.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  there  are  spiritual  souls,  inspired  by  grace,  who  pray  rightly 
and  in  the  manner  that  pleases  God,  whether  their  prayers  be 
vocal  or  mental. 

To  be  more  precise  : we  require  teaching  from  God  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  prayer,  the  object  of  prayer,  the  characteristics 
of  prayer,  the  dispositions  requisite  for  prayer,  and  the  right 
application  of  prayer  to  our  personal  needs.  That  is  to  say 
we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  prayer  as  we  are  of  its 
practice. 

God  grant  that  what  I am  going  to  say  on  this  subject  may  be 
useful  to  my  readers  ! I am  sure  that  it  will  seem  new  to  many  of 
them. 

We  know,  speaking  generally,  that  prayer  is  a religious  act, 
but  when  we  are  about  to  pray  we  easily  forget  that  it  is  a super- 
natural act,  which  is  therefore  beyond  our  strength,  and  can  only 
be  worthily  performed  by  the  inspiration  and  help  of  grace. 
We  are  not,  says  S.  Paul,  sufficient  to  think  anything  of  ourselves, 
as  of  ourselves  : but  our  sufficiency  is  from  God.1 

Do  we  habitually  keep  the  idea  of  our  own  insufficiency  before 
our  minds,  and  feel  it  in  our  hearts  ; and  do  we  acknowledge  it 
when  we  seek  God's  presence  ? Do  our  prayers  begin  with  this 

1 2 Cor.  iii,  5. 
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inward  admission  ? I do  not  mean  that  we  should  necessarily 
always  invoke  God’s  help  in  words  ; but  we  should  always  have 
such  an  invocation  in  our  hearts,  and  that  frame  of  mind  should 
prevail  throughout  our  prayer. 

But,  if  we  must  depend  upon  God  to  provide  us  with  good 
thoughts  and  good  feelings,  why  are  some  Christians  content, 
in  their  dull  indifference,  to  recite  their  prayers  coldly  without 
further  preparation,  as  though  it  were  enough  to  possess  memory 
and  eyesight  ? And  why  do  others  make  such  misplaced  exertions, 
— clasping  their  heads  and  exciting  themselves,  and  inflaming 
their  imagination  as  though  all  were  dependent  on  their  own 
labours,  and  it  were  not  necessary  that  God’s  action  should 
govern  and  direct  theirs  ? Since  prayer  is  a supernatural  act  we 
must  earnestly  ask  God  to  produce  it  in  us,  and  then  perform 
it  tranquilly  under  His  guidance.  We  must  attract  grace  to 
ourselves  by  our  fervour,  and  second  it  without  disturbing  its 
action. 

Unless  God  should  teach  us  we  shall  never  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  prayer  ; and  I have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  many  Christians,  even  among  the  able  and  the 
learned,  do  not  possess  it. 

God  is  a Spirit,  said  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  that  adore  Him  must 
adore  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.1  Prayer,  then,  is  in  itself  an 
entirely  spiritual  act,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  who  sees  all  things  and  is  present  in  all  things,  and  is,  as 
S.  Augustine  says,  more  closely  united  to  our  soul  than  its  deepest 
depths.  If  to  this  essential  prayer  we  join  a particular  attitude 
of  the  body,  and  certain  words  and  outward  demonstrations, 
these  things  signify  nothing  in  themselves  and  are  pleasing  to 
God  only  in  so  far  as  they  express  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Properly  speaking  it  is  the  heart  that  prays,  it  is  to  the  voice  of  the 
heart  that  God  listens,  and  it  is  the  heart  that  He  answers  ; and 
when  we  speak  of  the  heart  we  mean  the  most  spiritual  part  of  us. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  prayer  is  always 
ascribed  to  the  heart  : and,  truly,  it  is  the  heart  that  God  teaches, 
and  through  the  heart  which  has  learnt  to  pray  that  He  then 
enlightens  the  mind. 

If  this  be  so, — as  we  cannot  doubt, — why  do  we  pray  so  much 
with  our  lips  and  so  little  with  our  hearts  ? Why  do  we  not  draw 
our  prayers  from  that  source  instead  of  resorting  to  our  memory 
and  our  lips  ? Why,  in  meditation,  do  we  rack  our  brains  so 
1 S.  John  iv,  24. 
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much  in  the  search  for  considerations,  and  use  our  will  so  little 
to  produce  emotions  and  affections  ? Why,  indeed,  do  we  not 
simply  hold  up  our  heart  before  God,  and  beg  Him  to  put  into  it 
whatever  prayer  is  pleasing  to  Him  ? For  no  method  can  be  bad 
when  it  results  from  humility,  from  a deep  sense  of  our  own 
incapacity,  and  from  an  ardent  faith  and  confidence  in  God  ; 
and  when  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  suggests  it  to  souls  who  ask 
Him  to  teach  them  to  pray.  ‘ But  my  heart  says  nothing  to 
me,’  you  say,  ‘ when  I am  in  the  presence  of  God  ; if  I attempt 
to  look  inward  I find  nothing  but  emptiness,  dryness,  and  dis- 
tractions ; to  fix  my  mind,  and  rouse  some  feeling  of  devotion, 
and  chase  away  importunate  thoughts  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to  use  books.’ — Your  heart  says  nothing  ! As  long  as  it 
is  silent  you  are  certainly  not  praying  ; but,  if  it  be  dumb  in 
itself,  is  it  any  less  dumb  when  your  mouth  is  producing  words  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  beautiful  sentiments  you  borrow  from 
books  merely  affect  your  imagination  ; that  they  are  yours,  or 
rather  you  fancy  they  are  yours,  only  for  the  moment  that  you 
are  reading  them,  and  that  when  you  close  the  book  you  are  as 
dry  and  as  cold  as  before  ? — * At  all  events/  you  say,  ‘ I was 
praying  while  I recited  or  read  those  formulas.' — Your  self-love 
thinks  so,  and  is  satisfied  ; but  is  that  God’s  point  of  view  ? Is 
God  equally  satisfied  ? What  do  words  matter  to  Him,  who 
listens  only  to  the  heart  ? 

You  ask  me  to  describe  this  voice  of  the  heart. 

How  can  I put  it  into  words,  and  how  could  you  understand 
me  ? The  voice  of  the  heart  is  love.  Love  God,  and  your  heart  will 
be  always  talking  to  Him,  always  praying  to  Him.  The  germ  of 
love  is  the  germ  of  prayer  ; the  development  and  perfection  of 
love  are  the  development  and  perfection  of  prayer.  If  you 
cannot  understand  this  you  have  never  yet  either  loved  or 
prayed.  Ask  God  to  open  your  heart,  and  to  kindle  in  it  a spark 
of  His  love  ; then  you  will  begin  to  understand  what  praying 
means. 

Is  it  really  the  case,  then,  that  a sinner  who  prays  to  God 
from  his  heart  is  actually  loving  Him  ? — Yes  ; he  has  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  love,  or  how  could  he  pray  from  his  heart  ? It  is 
that  love  which  dictates  his  prayer  to  him.  It  may  be  that  his 
love  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  justify  him,  but  it  is  preparing 
him  for  justification  and  leading  him  towards  it. — And  the 
just  man  who  is  inattentive,  and  cold,  and  indifferent  while  he 
is  praying  does  not  love  God,  then  ? — Since  wre  are  supposing 
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him  to  be  just  he  must  have  the  habit  of  love  ; but  if  it  be  by 
his  own  fault  that  he  is  in  that  frame  of  mind  he  is  failing  to 
exercise  love  at  the  moment  ; he  is  for  the  time  being  neither 
loving  nor  praying,  because  his  heart  is  idle  while  his  tongue  is 
active. 

Holy  souls  who  are  enduring  the  painful  trial  of  dryness,  and 
whose  love  is  all  the  purer  because  it  is  less  felt,  need  not  be 
alarmed  by  these  words.  What  I have  said  does  not  apply  to 
them. 

If  it  is  the  heart  that  prays  it  is  evident  that  sometimes,  and 
even  habitually,  it  can  pray  by  itself,  with  no  assistance  from 
words  either  expressed  or  mental. 

This  is  a fact  that  few  people  realise,  and  many  absolutely 
reject.  They  insist  on  the  necessity  of  definite,  formal  acts, 
interior  if  not  external,  which  must  be  distinctly  perceptible, 
and  of  which  the  soul  must  be  conscious  : apart  from  such  acts 
they  recognise  no  prayer.  They  are  mistaken,  and  God  has 
not  yet  taught  them  how  the  heart  prays.  It  prays  as  the  mind 
thinks.  Now  thought  is  formed  in  the  mind  before  it  is  clothed 
in  words.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is  that  we  often  search  for  the 
right  word,  and  reject  one  after  the  other  till  we  find  one  which 
expresses  our  thought  precisely.  We  need  words  to  make  us 
intelligible  to  others  ; but  they  are  of  no  use  to  us  in  our  own 
minds,  and  if  we  were  pure  spirit  we  should  use  no  language, 
either  to  formulate  or  to  communicate  our  thoughts.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  its  feelings.  The  heart  con- 
ceives feelings,  adopts  them,  and  puts  them  in  practice  without 
any  need  of  resorting  to  words,  unless  it  wishes  to  express  them 
outwardly  or  make  them  manifest  to  itself. 

But  God  reads  the  secrets  of  the  heart  ; He  perceives  its  most 
intimate  sentiments,  even  those  that  are  neither  formulated  in 
the  mind  nor  perceived  by  the  soul.  And  if  these  should  be 
religious  and  supernatural  sentiments  He  certainly  could  not 
fail  to  see  them,  since  it  is  He  who  implants  them  in  us  by  His 
grace,  and  helps  our  will  to  adopt  them.  To  make  ourselves  under- 
stood by  Him,  then,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  formal  acts, 
even  such  as  are  purely  interior  ; and  if  we  should  make  some 
in  the  course  of  our  prayer  it  is  not  so  much  on  His  account  as 
on  our  own,  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  in  His  presence.  Our 
weakness  often  demands  the  assistance  of  these  acts  ; but  they 
are  not  of  the  essence  of  prayer,  and  God,  when  He  pleases, 
gradually  lifts  the  soul  above  this  need. 
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Let  us  imagine  a soul  so  closely  united  to  God  that  it  can 
remain  concentrated  on  inward  prayer  without  any  need  of 
explicit  acts  : in  these  moments  of  silence  and  peace,  when  the 
attention  is  turned  entirely  away  from  self,  the  soul  will  pray, 
and  pray  very  effectually,  with  a simple  and  direct  prayer  which 
God  will  understand  perfectly,  while  the  soul  is  itself  unaware  of 
it,  being  as  it  were  transported  out  of  itself  by  the  action  of  grace. 
The  heart  will  be  full  of  Godward  sentiments,  not  definitely 
expressed,  and  so  spiritual  that  they  escape  its  own  consciousness  : 
but  they  will  not  escape  the  consciousness  of  God.  This  prayer 
that  is  so  devoid  of  images  and  apperceptions,  so  apparently 
passive  and  yet  so  active,  is,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  this  life 
allow,  pure  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  is  adoration  truly 
worthy  of  God,  in  which  the  ground  of  the  soul  is  united  to  Him, 
the  created  intelligence  to  the  Intelligence  that  is  Uncreated, 
without  the  intervention  of  imagination  or  reasoning,  or  anything 
but  a very  simple  attention  of  the  mind  and  an  equally  simple 
application  of  the  will.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Prayer  of  Silence, 
or  of  Quiet,  or  of  Simple  Regard,  or  of  Bare  Faith  : a form  of 
prayer  in  which  God  trains  by  degrees  those  who  have  truly 
given  themselves  to  Him,  and  who  are  governed  by  His  grace  in 
a special  manner. 

Souls  who  are  favoured  with  this  excellent  gift  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  I have  said  : they  will  recognise 
the  kind  of  prayer  in  which  they  are  held,  as  it  were,  prostrated 
before  God  and  wholly  sunk  in  Him.  The  rest  will  understand 
nothing  : to  use  the  expression  of  the  Gospel,  it  will  be  a hidden 
saying  to  them.  They  must  begin  by  respecting  what  they 
cannot  understand,  desiring  to  experience  this  form  of  prayer  and 
thus  to  learn  its  meaning,  asking  God  to  teach  them,  and  living 
in  such  a way  as  to  deserve  an  answer  from  Him. 

Of  all  graces  this  is  the  one  He  is  most  pleased  to  bestow  ; but 
not  many  Christians  are  willing  to  prepare  themselves  for  its 
reception  by  detachment  and  purity  of  heart.  And  there  are  not 
many  who,  when  they  have  received  the  first-fruits,  are  able  to 
develop  them  by  entire  conformity  to  grace. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  conceive  how  the  heart  can  pray  alone, 
without  distinct  acts,  cannot  understand  either  how  a simple, 
general  prayer  can  perfectly  well  include  all  particular  prayers. 
I need  not  say  that  there  is  one  exception,  namely  vocal  prayers 
of  obligation.  In  this  matter  it  is  a common  practice  to  treat 
God  as  though  He  were  a man,  and  could  not  understand  a prayer 
unless  every  detail  of  its  requests  were  explained  to  Him.  There 
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are  many  who  fix  upon  their  intention,  have  special  formulas 
for  each  act  of  prayer,  mention  individuals  by  name,  and  imagine, 
if  the  smallest  detail  should  escape  their  memory,  that  God 
cannot  supply  it.  O souls  of  little  faith,  and  little  knowledge  of 
God,  your  intentions  have  reached  Him  before  you  have  opened 
your  mouth  ! No  sooner  are  they  in  your  heart  than  He  sees  them. 
Why  torment  yourselves  by  trying  to  explain  them  to  Him  ? 
You  desire  every  spiritual  blessing  for  yourselves  and  for  those 
whom  you  love  ; and  is  it  possible  that  He  who  inspired  you 
with  those  desires  should  not  know  that  you  have  them  ? Have 
no  anxiety  in  the  matter  : if  you  feel  any  attraction  for  the 
simple  and  general  prayer  to  which  I refer  do  not  reject  it  on 
the  pretext  that  it  has  no  definite  aim,  and  that  you  rise 
from  your  knees  without  having  asked  for  anything.  Let  me 
repeat  that  you  are  mistaken  ; you  have  asked  for  everything, 
both  for  yourself  and  those  you  love,  and  have  asked  far  more 
effectually  than  if  you  had  specified  all  your  requests,  the  multi- 
plicity of  which  would  only  have  exhausted  you  and  hindered 
the  action  of  God,  which  aims  at  keeping  you  in  a state  of  holy 
calm  in  His  presence. 

After  this  brief  explanation  you  will  see  that  you  have  not, 
until  now,  grasped  the  nature  of  prayer.  If  you  are  beginning 
to  receive  a new  idea  of  it,  thank  God  for  it  ; for  it  is  He  who  is 
teaching  your  heart,  and  it  is  from  Him  that  I derive  what  I am 
writing  here  for  your  instruction. 

O my  Saviour,  how  much  I needed  to  be  taught  concerning 
prayer  ! Why  did  I not  know  that  it  was  altogether  supernatural, 
and  was  formed  by  Thy  grace  in  hearts  prepared  for  it  ? I thought  it 
was  enough  to  know  the  prayers  of  my  childhood,  and  a few  forms 
taken  from  books  ; I thought,  if  I recited  or  read  these,  I was  fully 
acquitting  myself  of  my  first  duty.  How  profoundly  I was  mistaken  ! 
I never  dreamed  that  words  were  only  the  material  part  of  prayer  ; 
that  it  was  the  heart  that  prayed,  that  the  mouth  only  expressed 
the  heart's  feelings,  and  spoke  in  vain  unless  it  were  the  heart's 
interpreter.  Still  less  did  I think  that  the  heart  could  pray  by  itself, 
and  that,  in  intercourse  with  Thee,  all  language  except  that  of  the 
heart  was  useless.  I have  never  known,  when  speaking  to  Thee, 
how  to  use  the  language  of  the  heart,  the  language  Thou  findest  so 
expressive  and  so  touching,  the  language  used  by  the  spirits  of  the 
Blessed,  and  learned  by  the  Saints  on  earth. 

O my  divine  Master,  teach  me  this  mute  language  which  says  so 
many  things  ! Teach  me  to  hold  myself  in  inward  and  outward 
silence  before  Thee  ; to  adore  Thee  in  the  depths  of  my  being,  to 
wait  upon  Thee  always,  and  never  ask  anything  of  Thee  but  the 
fulfilment  of  Thy  will.  Teach  me  to  let  Thee  act  in  my  soul,  and 
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form  in  it  the  simple,  general  prayer  that  is  inarticulate  but  all- 
expressive,  that  specifies  nothing  but  includes  all  things.  If  Thou 
will  grant  me  this  grace,  how  faithfully  I shall  devote  a fixed  time 
every  day  to  prayer  ! How  joyfully  I shall  engage  in  it,  and  what 
pains  I shall  take  to  preserve  so  precious  a gift  1 Alas,  Lord,  I speak 
rashly  : I speak  as  though  I were  capable  of  promising  or  fulfilling 
a promise  by  myself,  and  as  though  my  promises  could  lead  Thee  to 
benefit  me  ! Consider  rather  Thine  own  kindness,  and  grant  me  this 
favour  for  the  glory  of  Thy  Name.  Add  to  it  the  grace  to  use  it 
' well,  and  to  deserve  its  preservation  and  increase.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXXI 

god  alone  teaches  us  to  pray  (1 continued ) 

For  the  majority  of  Christians  the  Saviour’s  teaching  is  no  less 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  object  of  prayer.  I am  especially 
referring  to  the  interior  teaching  of  grace,  which  not  only  en- 
lightens the  mind,  but  actuates  the  will  to  practise  the  teaching. 

Prayer,  like  sacrifice,  has  four  objects  : adoration,  thanks- 
giving, the  obtaining  of  pardon  for  sin,  and  the  acquisition  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings. 

The  two  first  directly  concern  God,  and  are  for  that  reason 
undeniably  the  most  important. 

The  two  last  are  concerned  with  our  own  interests,  which  are 
subordinate  to  those  of  God  and  should  only  receive  our  attention 
after  them. 

It  follows  that  whenever  we  appear  before  God  with  the  object 
of  praying  to  Him,  our  first  intention  should  be  to  adore  His 
supreme  Majesty,  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  Him,  and  pay 
Him  the  tribute  of  glory  that  is  His  due  ; the  second  should  be  to 
acknowledge  the  benefits — common,  personal,  natural,  or  super- 
natural— which  His  liberality  has  bestowed  on  us,  and  to  thank 
Him  for  them  with  our  hearts’  deepest  affection  ; the  third,  to 
express  our  profound  regret  for  having  offended  Him,  and  to 
beg  for  His  forgiveness  ; and  the  fourth  and  last,  to  make  known 
to  Him  the  needs  of  our  soul  and  body,  and  place  our  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs  in  His  hands,  in  complete  confidence  that 
whatever  He  ordains  will  be  for  our  greatest  advantage.  I do 
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not  mean  that  we  must  always  have  each  one  of  these  intentions 
in  our  minds  ; but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  our 
hearts,  and  should  hold  their  proper  rank  there,  so  that  God  and 
His  interests  should  always  be  our  principal  object,  and  our  own 
interests  should  come  second. 

Thus  in  the  ancient  Law  the  holocaust  was  the  highest  form 
of  sacrifice  : the  victim  was  entirely  consumed  in  honour  of  God, 
to  signify  the  consecration  of  the  whole  human  being  to  His 
service  ; and  neither  priests  nor  people  had  any  share  in  it. 
In  the  new  Law,  also,  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  was  offered  on 
the  Cross,  and  is  still  daily  offered  on  our  altars  primarily  to  do 
honour  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge  His  absolute  sovereignty 
over  His  creatures.  Jesus  Christ  had  the  other  intentions  too, 
but  that  was  His  chief  intention,  and  the  others  were  related  to 
it. 

Now  the  order  in  which  the  Saviour  placed  His  intentions  in 
His  prayers  to  His  Father  and  in  His  Sacrifice  gives  us  the  rule 
that  we  should  follow  in  our  own  prayers,  and  never  neglect 
for  any  reason  whatever.  This  need  not  prevent  us  from  making 
the  immediate  object  of  our  prayers  either  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  or  our  spiritual  needs,  or  sometimes  our  temporal  affairs  ; 
but  these  must  never  interfere  with  the  other  and  higher  objects, 
and  least  of  all  with  the  glory  of  God,  which  ought  to  be  essentially 
the  aim  of  all  prayer. 

But  self-love,  by  which  our  prayers  are  as  much  influenced,  to 
say  the  least,  as  are  other  matters,  reverses  the  order  that  has 
been  established  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  by 
divine  institution  and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  cannot 
endure  that  we  should,  when  invoking  or  serving  God,  have 
regard  to  anything  but  ourselves,  or  put  before  us  any  aim  but 
our  own  interests.  It  can  only  conceive  of  prayer  as  a petition, 
a request  presented  to  God  in  order  to  gain  a particular  boon  from 
Him  : it  completely  ignores  the  main  idea  of  homage,  and  the 
tribute  of  love  and  gratitude. 

What  would  a sovereign  or  a master  think  of  a subject  or 
servant  who  never  approached  him  except  with  the  idea  of 
begging  a favour  ? What  would  a father,  a husband,  or  a friend 
(as  God  deigns  to  call  Himself  in  relation  to  us)  think  of  a son,  a 
wife,  or  a friend  who  constantly  importuned  him  with  selfish 
requests  ? Yet  these  are  the  aims  that  self-love  suggests  to  us, 
and  the  conduct  it  makes  us  adopt  towards  God.  We  pray  to 
Him  only  for  our  own  sakes  ; the  whole  object  of  our  homage 
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and  our  service  is  to  obtain  benefits  from  Him.  Supposing  we 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  Him,  and  were  not  forced  by  our 
necessities  to  appeal  to  Him,  we  should  show  Him  neither  respect, 
love,  nor  gratitude.  It  is  true  that  we  are  His  debtors,  and 
insolvent  debtors,  and  He  desires  us  to  ask  Him  for  the  remission 
of  our  debts  ; and  we  are  moreover  beggars  at  His  door,  and 
must  necessarily  intreat  Him  daily  for  the  food  of  our  souls 
and  bodies.  But  we  are  also  more  than  this.  We  have  other 
duties  to  fulfil  towards  the  God  who  created  us  for  His  glory, 
and  has  redeemed  us,  and  adopted  us  as  His  children,  and 
bestowed  on  us  so  many  marks  of  His  love. 

The  son  honour eth  the  father,  He  says  by  one  of  His  prophets, 
and  the  servant  his  master.  If  then  I be  a father,  where  is  My 
honour  ? And  if  I be  a master,  where  is  my  fear  P1  Where  is  the 
respectful  awe  that  I have  a right  to  expect  from  you  ? You 
visit  Me  in  My  temple  ; you  bow  down  before  Me  ; you  offer  Me 
long  and  fervent  prayers  ; but  with  what  object  ? Is  it  to  adore 
Me,  to  praise  Me,  to  show  your  love  for  Me,  and  thank  Me  for 
My  gifts  ? Are  these  the  pure  aims  that  bring  you  to  My  Altars  ? 
Do  you  come  to  bring  the  tribute  I demand,  to  consecrate  your 
whole  being  to  Me,  to  dedicate  yourselves  to  My  will,  and  sacrifice 
yourselves  to  My  good  pleasure  ? Do  you  come  to  hold  converse 
with  the  best  of  Fathers,  with  the  Husband  of  your  soul,  with  the 
Friend  of  your  heart  ? I stand  in  all  these  relations  to  you  ; and 
you  would  please  Me  far  more,  and  would  also  be  much  dearer  to 
Me,  if  these  were  the  motives  that  brought  you  to  seek  Me. 

If  we  look  into  our  hearts  we  shall  be  filled  with  confusion 
when  we  see  there  the  mean,  mercenary  ideas  that  form  the  bond 
of  our  intercourse  with  God. 

Are  we  not  of  the  number  of  those  who,  like  the  Jews,  have  no 
object  in  their  prayers  but  temporal  benefits,  those  who  pray 
earnestly  for  the  fatness  of  the  earth  but  never  ask  for  the  dew 
of  heaven  ? Are  not  our  churches  full  whenever  public  calamities 
overtake  us,  and  quite  deserted  in  times  of  prosperity  ? When 
our  domestic  affairs  are  disturbed,  or  we  are  involved  in  a 
vexatious  lawsuit,  or  are  in  danger  of  some  serious  loss  we  become 
very  devout,  we  resort  to  prayer,  and  ask  our  priests  and  pious 
friends  to  pray  for  us.  When  our  life,  or  the  life  of  our  husband 
or  a beloved  child  is  in  danger  we  have  Masses  said,  we  begin 
Novenas  and  invoke  the  Saints.  Events  and  circumstances 
awaken  our  religion,  as  though  there  were  no  need  to  pray  to 
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God  except  in  illness  and  sorrow.  As  soon  as  affairs  take  a turn 
for  the  better  and  the  danger  is  past  our  devotion  vanishes  ; 
the  most  we  think  of  doing  is  to  thank  God  for  the  successful 
end  of  our  troubles  ; after  a short  act  of  gratitude  we  forget 
Him,  and  think  of  nothing  but  our  pleasures.  Speaking  generally, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  the  necessities  and  accidents  of  life  form  the 
main  subject  and  the  actuating  motive  of  the  prayers  of  the 
ordinary  Christian. 

Do  you  blame  us,  they  may  ask,  for  thus  appealing  to  God  in 
times  of  temporal  need  ? I am  very  far  from  doing  so,  since  it  is 
God’s  own  intention  to  call  us  back  to  Himself  by  such  needs, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  appeal  to  Him  on  these 
occasions.  What  I blame  is  that  He  is  never  invoked  except  for 
these  needs,  as  though  there  were  no  other  blessings  and  no  other 
evils  for  the  Christian  than  those  of  the  present  life.  What  I 
blame  is  that  God  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  these  needs  are  supplied, 
as  soon  as  these  evils  are  averted  and  these  blessings  secured. 
Truly  it  is  being  altogether  too  material,  too  carnal,  to  make 
piety  a matter  of  such  aims  and  events  as  these  ! 

One  degree  higher  than  these  judaical  Christians  I would  place 
those  who,  when  they  pray,  have  no  object  in  view  but  their 
salvation,  and  are  moreover  less  concerned  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
Paradise  than  with  that  of  avoiding  Hell. 

Here  again  it  is  self-love  that  prompts  and  directs  devotion. 
This  is  not  wicked,  assuredly,  but  it  is  very  imperfect.  They 
know  they  have  sinned,  but  they  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
been  forgiven  by  God,  even  when  they  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  His  forgiveness.  Thence  arise  excessive  fears  and 
anxieties  : all  their  thoughts  converge  on  this  point.  In  their 
religious  exercises  they  have  no  idea  but  the  expiation  of  their 
sins  ; they  see  in  God  only  His  offended  justice,  and  because 
it  alarms  them  they  think  only  of  appeasing  it.  If  they  attend 
Mass  they  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  their 
sins  ; if  they  join  a fraternity  it  is  that  they  may  have  a share  in 
the  merits  of  the  members,  and  in  the  indulgences  granted  to 
it  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  ; they  recite  the  rosary  and  certain 
special  prayers,  too,  merely  in  the  hope  of  gaining  indulgences  ; 
they  approach  the  Holy  Table  with  the  same  object,  purposely 
choosing  particular  churches  and  days  with  this  end  in  view  ; 
and  if  they  perform  good  works  and  practise  mortifications  their 
intention  is  the  same. 

All  this  is  good,  no  doubt,  and  I have  no  wish  to  express 
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disapproval  of  it.  It  is  a holy  and  salutary  thought  that  leads  us, 
even  when  the  motive  is  our  own  eternal  interest,  to  detest  and 
expiate  our  past  sins,  and  resolve  to  keep  ourselves  from  sin  in 
the  future.  But  it  is  certainly  a matter  for  disapproval  that  a 
person’s  mind  should  be  entirely  concentrated  on  this  object, 
and  that  the  eyes  should  never  be  raised  above  self  and  fixed 
upon  God.  Penitence  is  undeniably  necessary  ; but  we  should 
find  our  principal  motives  for  it  in  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
we  have  outraged  ; in  the  claims  of  His  justice,  which  we  have 
violated  and  must  avenge  at  our  own  cost  ; in  His  holiness, 
which  we  have  insulted  and  to  which  we  owe  reparation  ; in 
His  infinite  Majesty,  against  which  we  have  rebelled,  and  to 
which  we  must  do  honour  by  our  absolute  dependence  ; in 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  have  crucified  afresh,  and  whose  sufferings 
on  our  behalf  we  have  made  useless  ; and  in  the  graces  we 
have  abused  and  our  sorrow  for  that  abuse.  These  are  the  chief 
reasons  that  should  move  us  to  grief  and  repentance,  supply  us 
with  motives  for  our  prayers,  and  incite  us  to  good  works.  They 
must  surely  be  more  effectual  in  making  us  truly  contrite, 
appeasing  the  divine  wrath,  and  gaining  pardon  for  our  sins  than 
the  fear  of  being  lost  or  the  desire  to  be  saved.  One  thing  is 
certain  : as  long  as  you  only  pray  to  God  for  yourselves  your 
prayers  will  not  be  as  perfect  as  He  wishes  them  to  be, — as 
perfect  as  charity  alone  can  make  them. 

I must  therefore  also  rank  among  the  defective  prayers  those 
which  are  limited  to  requests  for  spiritual  benefits,  with  no 
consideration  beyond  the  petitioner’s  advantage,  the  merits 
he  will  acquire,  and  the  high  degree  of  glory  and  happiness  to 
which  he  will  attain.  Self-love  has  often  a surprisingly  large 
share  in  the  desire  to  preserve  a clear  conscience,  correct  faults, 
and  make  progress  in  the  virtues  ; and  however  small  the  share 
may  be  it  is  always  too  large,  for  self-love  has  no  place  at  all  in 
holiness,  which  demands  its  utter  destruction. 

This  kind  of  prayer  would  be  good,  and  indeed  excellent  if 
you  would  make  it  less  personal,  if  you  would  consider  yourself 
less,  and  aspire  to  be  holy  simply  to  please  God,  simply  because  He 
wills  it,  and  to  the  extent  that  He  wills  it,  and  in  the  way  that  He 
wills  it.  Then  God's  good  pleasure  would  be  your  first  intention, 
and  your  own  spiritual  interests  would  be  brought  into  relation 
with  it.  Your  prayers  would  be  at  the  same  time  purer  and  more 
likely  to  be  granted,  for  God  could  not  refuse  a request  that 
was  made  expressly  on  His  account.  You  would  also  acquire 
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more  freedom,  finer  and  more  generous  feelings,  more  readiness  to 
react  to  grace,  more  interior  peace  ; and  would  become  less 
hurried  and  restless,  less  introspective  and  anxious  about  your- 
self, less  complacent  about  the  virtues  you  have  acquired,  and 
more  willing  to  deny  yourself.  For  all  the  imperfections  that 
stain  the  whiteness  of  sanctity,  all  the  hindrances  that  impede 
its  progress,  the  difficulties  that  hamper  it,  the  obstacles  that 
bar  its  way  and  prevent  it  from  soaring  are  due  to  one  cause 
only  : you  are  thinking  of  holiness  as  it  regards  yourself  and 
what  you  desire  for  yourself  ; you  wish  to  make  it  your  own 
possession,  instead  of  considering  God  and  His  glory  first  of  all, 
and,  in  obedience  to  S.  Paul's  precept,  sanctifying  yourself 
because  it  is  His  will.1 

When  all  these  classes  of  Christians  have  been  considered  there 
remains  only  a very  small  residue,  whose  prayers  are  mainly 
offered  with  the  two  intentions  that  have  God  for  their  object. 

One  of  these  is  to  thank  Him  for  His  benefits,  both  general 
and  particular,  and  praise  His  kindness  and  love  to  mankind  ; 
to  acknowledge  that  all  good  comes  from  Him  and  should  there- 
fore return  to  Him  ; to  recall  the  many  favours  He  has  granted 
us,  and  has  not  ceased  to  bestow  in  spite  of  our  resistance  and 
ingratitude,  the  many  sins  He  has  forgiven,  the  many  dangers 
from  which  He  has  preserved  us  ; and  to  review  in  this  way  the 
whole  course  of  our  life,  which  will  give  us  ample  material  for 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Every  loving  and  grateful  Christian 
who  is  keenly  aware  of  his  own  miserable  weakness,  and  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  on  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  can  find  in  such 
thoughts  enough  to  occupy  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  prayer, 
as  well  as  inexhaustible  matter  for  meditation. 

The  second  intention  is  to  consider  God  in  Himself,  to  adore 
His  supreme  Majesty,  to  contemplate  His  infinite  perfections, 
and  to  offer  Him  praise.  The  purpose  of  such  a prayer  is  to  honour 
Him  who  alone  is  great,  holy,  almighty,  the  one  eternal,  un- 
changeable, self-sufficing  Being  ; to  rejoice  with  Him  in  His 
glory  and  happiness,  to  love  Him  purely  for  Himself,  to  desire 
that  all  the  world  should  know  Him,  love  Him,  and  obey  Him  ; 
to  be  happy  in  contributing  to  His  glory  ; to  offer  and  dedicate 
oneself  to  Him  for  the  execution  of  His  adorable  designs.  An 
act  of  contemplation  such  as  this,  whether  the  ideas  be  distinctly 
present  in  the  mind  or  take  the  form  of  a confused,  obscure, 
vague  process  in  the  heart,  is  intensely  pleasing  to  God.  When 

1 i Thess.  iv,  3. 
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it  is  accompanied  by  profound  humility  it  wins  many  graces 
from  Him.  There  is  nothing  that  brings  us  nearer  to  the  state 
of  the  Blessed,  whose  eternal  occupation  is  to  repeat  : Holy, 
Holy,  Holy  is  the  God  of  Heaven  and  earth,  to  sing  Alleluia,  praise 
the  Lord,  and  to  say  Amen  to  all  that  is  His  will. 

All  that  I have  said  of  God  must  be  said  also  of  Jesus  Christ, 
of  the  unspeakable  marvels  manifested  in  the  two  natures  of 
His  Person,  the  mysteries  of  His  life,  and  the  divine  constitution 
of  His  religion.  Here  we  have  enough  material  for  contemplation 
to  last  us  through  eternity  ; and  all  that  we  shall  think  and  say 
on  these  subjects  in  Heaven  will  be  infinitely  less  than  the 
truth. 

I will  here  observe  that  nearly  all  those  who  confine  themselves 
to  vocal  prayer  are  usually  concerned  with  themselves  in  their 
prayers  ; that  more  spiritual  Christians  who  practise  meditation 
generally  use  it  as  a means  to  amendment  of  life,  their  reflections, 
affections,  and  resolutions  having  no  other  aim  than  the  avoidance 
of  sin,  the  correction  of  their  faults,  and  the  acquisition  of  virtues  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  the  truly  interior  souls  who  give  to  God  Him- 
self the  chief  place  in  their  prayers,  and  are  entirely  dedicated 
to  His  glory,  His  love,  and  His  adorable  will.  This  does  not  seem 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  it  is  God  Himself  who  prays 
in  them,  and  wins  praise  and  glory  for  Himself  through  them, 
and  that,  properly  regarded,  their  prayer  is  a more  or  less  perfect 
image  of  what  He  is  perpetually  doing  within  Himself. 

Let  us  consider  in  conclusion  how  greatly  we  still  need  in  this 
matter  to  be  taught  by  God  in  the  school  of  His  grace,  since  in  our 
prayers  we  regard  everything  in  relation  to  ourselves,  whereas 
all  should  be  referred  to  God.  Let  us  once  for  all  convince  our- 
selves of  a truth  that  is  equally  evident  and  certain.  It  is  this  : 
our  interests  are  bound  up  in  His  interests  ; when  we  love  Him 
we  are  loving  ourselves  ; and  the  more  we  forget  ourselves  and 
think  only  of  Him  the  more  thought  and  care  He  gives  to  us. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  : If  I do  not  think  of  myself  and  my 
spiritual  needs  and  my  salvation,  who  else  will  think  of  them  ? 
Do  you  originate  your  thoughts  of  them  ? Is  it  not  God  who  puts 
good  thoughts  and  good  desires  into  your  heart  ? 

Does  He  never  put  into  it  thoughts  that  directly  concern 
Himself  ? Why  do  you  not  dwell  on  these  instead  of  always 
returning  to  yourself  ? Is  it  He,  or  is  it  your  own  self-love  that 
makes  you  neglect  Him  and  think  only  of  yourself  ? Even  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  which  you  are  yourself  the  object  are 
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only  given  to  you  by  Him  that  you  may  be  led,  little  by  little,  to 
the  state  of  perfection  in  which  you  will  think  more  of  Him  than 
of  yourself. 

Daughter , said  Jesus  Christ  one  day  to  S.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
think  of  Me,  and  I will  think  of  thee.  He  would  say  the  same  to 
each  one  of  us  if  our  hearts  were  like  that  of  the  saint.  And  why 
are  they  not,  or  at  least  why  do  we  not  strive  to  make  them  so  ? 
This  short  phrase  contains  much  meaning  : it  is  an  admirable 
rule  of  perfection,  and  a source  of  absolute  peace  : it  gives  us  a 
sure  provision  for  the  needs  of  our  souls.  Jesus  Christ  declares 
that  He  will  provide  for  them  Himself,  if  we  place  the  care  of 
them  entirely  in  His  hands  and  think  of  Him  alone. 

Must  I abandon  every  other  subject  of  prayer  and  meditation 
then  ? you  will  ask.  No  ; but  make  it  your  aim  to  think  more 
of  God  than  of  yourself  when  you  are  praying,  and  when  grace 
moves  you  in  this  direction  make  no  resistance.  Do  not  yourself 
fix  upon  subjects  of  prayer  that  concern  you  ; and  without 
anticipating  the  prompting  of  grace — which  you  must  never  do — 
be  careful  not  to  set  up  any  insurmountable  obstacle  in  its  way, 
but  rather  follow  it  faithfully  with  the  counsel  of  an  enlightened 
director.  It  is  very  strange  that  the  kind  of  prayer  best  calcu- 
lated to  glorify  God  and  sanctify  ourselves  should  be  so  much 
neglected.  Spiritual  directors  who  do  not  practise  it  should  feel 
themselves  at  fault  : in  any  case  they  should  never  condemn  it 
in  those  whom  they  direct,  nor  discourage  those  whom  God 
draws  towards  it.  They  would  be  more  circumspect  if  they 
realised  the  wrong  they  do  to  such  souls  and  the  glory  of  which 
they  deprive  God.  Abuses  are  possible,  I know,  and  must  be 
avoided  : but  if  a director  should  feel  incapable  of  preserving 
prayerful  souls  from  these  dangers,  he  would  do  well  to  send 
them  to  another. 


O my  God,  how  clearly  I see  that  I have  never  yet  prayed  to  Thee 
in  the  right  way  ! I did  not  know  the  chief  object  of  prayer.  I have 
only  very  rarely,  or  perhaps  never,  approached  Thy  presence  with 
no  intention  but  to  pay  Thee  homage  ; it  has  always  been  myself  and 
my  needs  of  every  kind  that  I have  laid  before  Thee.  I am  deeply 
humbled  by  the  imperfection  of  my  prayers,  and  I ask  Thy  forgive- 
ness for  it. 

Ah  ! Lord,  purify  and  ennoble  my  intentions,  raise  them  to 
Thyself,  and  let  me  never  keep  them  fixed  on  me.  Do  Thou  pray 
in  me  Thyself,  that  my  prayer  may  always  redound  to  Thy  glory. 
In  Thy  presence  should  my  thoughts  have  any  other  object  except 
Thee  ? Is  it  not  right  that  my  nothingness  should  then  be  lost  in 
Thy  immensity,  and  that  the  sight  of  my  sins  and  faults  should 
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rouse  me  to  praise  and  magnify  Thine  infinite  Holiness?  Make 
Thyself  Master  of  my  mind  and  heart  whenever  I am  praying  : 
apply  my  prayers,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  chiefly  to  adoration  and 
love  of  Thee  : and  may  the  thoughts  that  enrapture  Thy  saints  in 
Heaven  be  constantly  in  my  mind  before  Thine  altars  ! Amen. 


LESSON  XXXII 

GOD  ALONE  TEACHES  US  TO  PRAY  [continued) 

Since  it  is  true,  as  S.  Paul  expressly  declares,  that  it  is  not 
ourselves,  properly  speaking,  who  pray,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
prayeth  in  us,1  and  that  our  prayer  is  only  good  in  so  far  as  He 
frames  it,  let  us  now  examine  the  characteristics  of  a prayer 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  compare  it  with  our  own,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  the  latter  be  derived  from  Him  or  from  ourselves.  In 
this  matter,  too,  we  need  instruction  : here  we  have  a new  and 
very  urgent  reason  for  saying  to  God  : Lord,  teach  us  to  pray, — 
to  pray  under  the  guidance  of  Thy  Spirit  and  not  of  ourselves. 

This  Divine  Spirit  could  not  inspire  us  with  any  prayer  that 
was  not  attentive,  humble,  reverent,  loving,  entirely  confident, 
and  persevering.  If  our  prayer  do  not  possess  these  qualities 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  acknowledge  it  as  His,  and  it  therefore 
does  not  deserve  to  be  granted  and  cannot  be  granted. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  each  of  these  qualities. 

That  a prayer  addressed  to  God,  either  with  the  object  of 
paying  Him  homage  or  of  speaking  to  Him  of  our  highest  interests, 
should  be  attentive  to  the  point  of  keeping  all  our  powers  concen- 
trated on  that  one  object  is  an  assertion  that  no  one  will  contradict 
and  that  raises  no  difficulty. 

Yet  there  are  very  few  who  pray,  or  even  earnestly  strive  to 
pray  attentively.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  young,  whose  restless 
senses  and  volatile  imagination  render  them  excusable,  and  who 
are  naturally  incapable  of  sustained  concentration.  It  is  com- 
mendable enough  at  that  age  if  they  make  an  effort  at  recollected- 
ness,  recall  their  attention  at  intervals,  and  whenever  their 
senses  and  imagination  wander  return  quietly  to  their  prayer. 
But  the  case  is  different  at  an  age  when  a man  is  master  of  his 
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faculties  and  can  fix  his  mind,  when  he  will,  on  any  other  subject. 
That  his  thoughts,  when  he  is  at  prayer,  should  wander  hither  and 
thither  almost  continually  ; that  this  should  not  happen  only 
once  in  a way,  but  habitually  ; that  he  should  pay  no  heed  to 
this  irregularity,  make  no  effort  to  control  his  mind,  and  feel 
no  pangs  of  conscience  is  really  unpardonable,  and  is  nevertheless 
only  too  common. 

I shall  not  here  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things. 
I am  considering  the  fact  in  itself,  and  I maintain  that  it  is  a 
deplorable  abuse  to  pray  in  this  fashion,  and  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  other  abuses  that  disfigure  and  dishonour  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  I maintain  that  it  is  a grave  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  in  a sense  makes  a man  more  culpable  than  if  he  did 
not  pray  at  all.  And  I maintain,  further,  that  inattention  of  this 
sort,  which  is  only  too  visible  externally,  is  a stumbling-block  to 
others,  prevents  them  from  praying,  and  often  discourages  them 
from  frequenting  the  churches,  where  it  is  harder  to  be  self- 
contained  than  it  is  at  home.  These  statements  need  no  support 
from  evidence  ; and,  if  faith  be  not  extinct  in  those  who  behave 
thus,  their  consciences  will  be  roused  to  a keen  and  very  well- 
founded  sense  of  alarm. 

You  would  not  dare  to  put  forward  the  excuse  of  children, 
and  say  that  you  cannot  control  your  senses.  But  you  declare 
you  cannot  master  your  imagination  ; it  is  beyond  your  power  to 
divert  your  mind  from  the  affairs  that  occupy  you  habitually 
and  obsess  you  during  times  of  prayer.  This  is  the  excuse  you 
put  forward  for  your  dissipated  thoughts.  For  you  yourself 
condemn  the  curious  glances  that  you  cast  to  right  and  left, 
and  the  unnecessary — and  sometimes  very  unsuitable — words 
that  you  permit  yourself  to  utter. 

I would  ask  you  this  : when  you  pray,  do  you  seriously  desire 
to  be  attentive  ? Is  it  your  first  care  to  collect  your  thoughts  and 
remind  yourself  of  what  you  are  about  to  do  ? If  you  do  not  begin 
thus,  if  you  do  not,  as  you  enter  the  church  and  even  on  your 
way  to  it,  prepare  yourself  for  this  sacred  action,  your  excuses 
are  meaningless  and  you  are  yourself  to  blame  for  your  dis- 
tractions. 

Your  imagination  runs  away  with  you,  you  say.  ...  Yes, 
when  you  are  in  God’s  presence  ; but  in  every  other  place  you 
can  control  it  at  need.  When  you  are  asking  a favour,  or  dis- 
cussing some  interesting  subject,  or  speaking  to  people  whom 
you  respect  you  are  entirely  absorbed  in  what  you  are  saying 
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and  hearing.  Act  in  the  same  way  when  you  are  conversing  with 
God  ; I ask  no  more.  Is  that  expecting  too  much  ? Does  He 
deserve  less  attention  than  men,  and  is  your  conversation  with 
Him  less  important  than  what  you  say  to  them  ? 

Outward  objects  catch  your  attention  and  keep  it  fixed  on 
them,  you  tell  me.  Then  you  have  no  faith  when  you  are  speak- 
ing to  God.  If  you  had  the  least  spark  of  faith  it  must  surely  be 
kindled  in  His  presence,  before  the  Holy  Tabernacle  where  Jesus 
Christ  dwells  in  Person,  and  especially  during  the  awe-inspiring 
Sacrifice.  The  celebration  of  this  great  Mystery  and  our  august 
ceremonial  are  surely  sufficient  to  make  an  impression  on  you 
and  keep  your  attention. 

But,  you  say,  your  business  matters  come  into  your  mind, 
and  you  cannot  keep  away  the  thought  of  them.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  is  because  they  interest  you  more  than  the  business  of  your 
salvation.  For  the  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  it  dwells 
naturally  on  the  things  that  affect  him  most.  Therefore  if 
religion  were  really  the  first  thing  in  your  heart  there  would  be 
no  room  for  other  matters  while  you  were  fulfilling  your  duties, 
and  the  thought  of  worldly  business  would  be  suspended,  as  it 
were.  Should  it  enter  your  mind  you  would  at  least  repel  it, 
and  it  would  distress  you  to  be  occupied  with  it  against  your  will 
during  the  time  consecrated  to  God.  This  would  suffice  to  ex- 
onerate you,  because  attention  is  in  the  heart,  and  one  is  attentive 
when  one  has  the  will  to  be  so. 

And  here  is  a word  for  the  good  souls  who  are  disturbed  and 
grieved  on  account  of  involuntary  distractions,  and  sometimes 
even  bad  thoughts  and  temptations  which  come  to  them  during 
prayer. 

God  has  His  own  reasons  for  permitting  them  : this  is  not  the 
place  to  explain  these,  but  there  are  two  things  which  should 
reassure  such  persons  : first,  their  habitual  recollectedness, 
which  ensures  that  they  shall  only  rarely  give  way  to  such 
distractions  ; and  secondly,  their  sincere  desire  to  combat  them, 
and  their  grief  at  being  subject  to  them. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  prayer  formed  in  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  that  it  is  humble  and  reverent. 

The  very  idea  of  prayer  involves  that  of  reverence  and  humility. 
He  who  prays  is  God’s  creature  : it  is  God  to  whom  he  prays. 
The  thought  of  the  relation  between  them  should  in  itself  be 
enough  to  fill  the  created  being  with  the  deepest  humility  ; and 
how  much  greater  will  his  humility  be  when  he  remembers  that 
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he  is  a sinner,  and  God  is  infinitely  holy  ; that  he  is  guilty,  and 
God  is  not  only  offended  by  his  guilt  but  is  also  his  judge  ! He 
can  only  approach  God,  then,  in  a spirit  of  reverent  awe.  Indeed 
one  might  expect  him  to  carry  this  feeling  too  far,  and  lack 
courage  to  approach  his  God  at  all. 

If  you  be  devoid  of  this  feeling  ; if  you  do  not  approach  God 
with  a profound  consciousness  of  your  own  nothingness  ; if — 
while  the  pure  and  holy  beings  in  Heaven  cover  their  faces  with 
their  wings  in  His  presence — you,  a sinner,  be  not  possessed  by 
religious  awe,  you  should  mistrust  your  prayer.  It  is  not  the 
effect  of  grace  but  of  habit,  or  of  human  respect,  or  of  any  other 
cause  except  religious  principle.  Candidly,  how  do  you  pray  ? 
What  is  your  attitude  ? What  is  your  general  air  and  bearing  ? 
Is  there  any  visible  evidence  of  the  respect  and  submission  that 
you  ought  to  be  feeling  ? Would  you  bear  yourself  in  the  same 
way,  I will  not  say  before  an  earthly  king,  but  before  a person 
whose  rank  was  superior  to  your  own  ? A man’s  behaviour  is 
very  different  in  that  case  : his  eyes,  his  face,  and  his  whole 
person  are  eloquent  : his  very  demeanour  shows  respect  for  his 
fellow-creatures,  especially  when  he  has  a favour  to  ask  of  them, 
or  wishes  to  express  gratitude  or  offer  some  excuse.  And  all  this 
is  intensified  on  ceremonial  occasions,  designed  to  express  the 
honour  due  to  birth,  position,  and  office. 

These  are  only  externals,  I know,  and  there  is  much  dissimu- 
lation on  such  occasions  ; but  why  is  this  appearance  assumed  ? 
Why  does  the  world  condemn  the  absence  of  it  ? It  is  because 
the  appearance  is  accepted  as  the  expression  of  real  sentiments. 
Since  you  do  not  even  assume  these  external  appearances  in 
God’s  presence  it  is  obvious  that  neither  your  mind  nor  your 
heart  is  moved  by  reverence,  and  that  you  are  not  remembering 
either  who  you  are,  or  whom  you  are  addressing.  For  what  is 
prayer  if  not  an  act  of  homage  ? And  how  can  that  be  homage 
fit  for  God  which  a man  would  consider  an  act  of  incivility  or  an 
insult  ? 

The  third  characteristic  of  prayer  is  that  it  is  loving . 

God  desires  to  be  loved  as  much  as  He  is  respected  : and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  eternal  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
inspires  no  prayer  that  is  not  altogether  born  of  love,  or  does  not 
lead  to  love.  It  should  be  love,  or  at  least  the  desire  of  love  that 
prompts  the  Christian  to  pray  ; love  should  be  the  final  aim  if 
not  the  subject  of  his  prayer  ; and  increase  of  love  should  be  its 
fruit.  Even  when  the  fear  of  God’s  judgments  is  the  determining 
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motive  of  the  prayer  of  a sinner  or  a righteous  man,  his  ultimate 
object  should  always  be  the  attainment  of  love.  If  love  have 
no  place  in  his  prayer,  either  as  motive  or  as  aim,  it  cannot  be  a 
prayer  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  takes  us  back  to  what  I said  before  : that  it  is  the  heart 
which  prays,  and  consequently  loves  or  aspires  to  love. 

When  a sinner  prays  to  be  converted  it  is  as  though  he  were 
asking  God  to  grant  him  grace  to  love  Him.  If  he  be  truly 
touched  he  will  be  conscious  of  a certain  warmth  of  feeling, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  love.  There  will  be  ardour,  soul,  and 
life  in  his  prayer  : if  it  were  cold  or  indifferent  it  would  not  be  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  a righteous  man  is  impelled  to 
pray  his  prayer  is  still  more  likely  to  be  fraught  with  love,  since 
it  is  nothing  but  charity  in  an  active  state.  If  his  heart  were  all 
cod  and  insensible  it  would  be  a sign  that  grace  was  not  working 
in  him  at  that  moment. 

Whether  you  be  a just  man  or  a sinner  this  rule  will  help  you 
to  judge  of  the  quality  of  your  prayers,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
action  within  you. 

There  is,  however,  a sort  of  insensibility  that  is  a trial  of  the 
interior  life,  and  causes  groundless  alarm  in  the  minds  of  spiritual 
persons.  They  imagine  their  prayers  to  be  loveless  because  they 
no  longer  experience  the  sweet  sensation  of  love  that  was  once 
their  delight.  They  are  afraid  of  having  given  God  some  cause 
to  forsake  them,  and  they  are  forthwith  plunged  in  misery.  But 
their  fears  and  distresses  would  in  themselves  provide  a reason  for 
reassurance,  if  they  were  in  a state  to  hear  reason. 

The  heart  that  does  not  love  is  not  in  the  least  alarmed  because 
it  feels  no  sensation  of  love  : the  heart  that  is  distressed  by  the 
absence  of  that  feeling  and  desires  its  presence  cannot  be  loveless, 
though  it  contains  an  element  of  imperfection  and  self-seeking. 
A soul  that  has  made  a certain  amount  of  progress  knows  that 
love  is  not  a matter  of  sensation,  but  lies  in  the  determination  of 
the  will  to  do  all  and  suffer  all  for  God.  The  more  that  kind  of 
love  is  denuded  of  feeling  the  stronger  and  purer  it  is. 

Confidence  is  the  fourth  quality  of  the  prayer  that  is  taught 
to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  it  is  He  who  makes  us  pray  it  is  evident  that  He  will 
influence  us  to  ask  only  such  things  as  He  has  resolved  to  give 
us,  and  that  the  first  thing  He  will  grant  us  is  a firm  confidence 
of  obtaining  our  request.  It  is  this  confidence  that  He  answers. 
He  therefore  inspires  it  as  an  essential  condition.  It  is  our  part 
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to  be  led  by  the  inspiration,  and  not  to  allow  the  confidence  to 
be  weakened  by  any  fear  or  any  kind  of  reasoning. 

We  see  in  the  Gospel  that  Jesus  Christ’s  miracles  were  always 
granted  in  response  to  faith  : Do  you  believe  that  I can  restore 
your  sight  ? . . . If  you  can  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth  . . . According  to  your  faith  be  it  done  unto  you.  . . . 
Daughter , thy  faith  has  saved  thee.  ...  He  hardly  performed  a 
single  miracle  in  His  own  country,  and  was  unable  to  do  so  on 
account  of  the  incredulity  of  the  people.  The  faith  He  required 
was  not  merely  belief  in  His  divine  power,  but  also  the  hope  that 
He  would  grant  the  request.  It  was  He  Himself  who  implanted 
this  confidence  in  hearts  : it  often  pleased  Him  to  test  it,  and 
He  only  yielded  when  He  found  it  to  be  unshakable.  Then  He 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  admiration.  0 woman , great 
is  thy  faith  ! . . . Verily  I have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel. 

If  you  be  distrustful  and  cowardly,  and  always  afraid  that 
God  will  not  grant  your  requests,  you  may  be  sure  that  your 
prayers  are  the  work  of  your  own  mind  ; or  else,  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  be  their  Author,  that  you  are  not  exercising  the  confidence 
He  inspires  in  you.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  no  other,  that  they 
have  no  result.  Listen  to  the  Apostle  S.  James  on  this  subject  : 
If  any  of  you  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.  . . . And  it  shall  be 
given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For  he 
that  waver eth  is  like  a wave  of  the  sea,  which  is  moved  and  carried 
about  by  the  wind.  Therefore  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall 
receive  anything  of  the  Lord.1  Note  the  metaphor  that  S.  James 
employs.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  were  the  only  wind  that  blew  in 
you  He  would  incline  and  urge  your  heart  in  the  same  direction, 
that  is  to  say  the  direction  of  confidence  ; but  your  mind  blows 
at  the  same  time  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  thence  arise  all 
your  doubts  and  waverings. 

Lastly,  the  prayer  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  persevering. 
It  is  not  easily  rebuffed  ; it  is  met  with  apparent  refusals,  but 
returns  to  the  charge  until  God  yields  to  its  constancy. 

Remember  the  example  of  the  woman  of  Canaan.  For  various 
reasons  worthy  of  His  wisdom  and  kindness  God  often  makes  us 
wait  a long  time  for  the  favours  we  ask  of  Him.  He  wishes  to 
make  us  put  a higher  value  on  His  graces  and  be  more  careful 
to  keep  them,  seeing  that  it  has  cost  us  much  to  obtain  them. 
Sometimes  He  wishes  to  grant  us  more  than  we  ask,  and  with 
this  object  obliges  us  to  pray  more  fervently.  He  also  wishes  to 
1 S.  James  i,  5,  6,  7. 
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mortify  a certain  natural  urgency  which  disturbs  the  simple 
action  of  grace  ; and  to  give  us  a holy  and  tranquil  spirit  of 
indifference.  He  wishes,  moreover,  to  save  us  from  presumption, 
into  which  we  might  fall  if  our  prayers  were  instantly  granted. 
Our  vanity  being  what  it  is,  we  might  make  the  deplorable 
mistake  of  thinking  that  we  owed  to  our  own  merits  the  gifts 
that  come  from  His  liberality  alone. 

So  let  us  guard  against  impatience  in  our  prayers.  As  a rule  this 
impulse  contains  a great  deal  of  pride  : the  least  appearance  of 
refusal  piques  us  ; we  think  God  ought  to  give  us  all  we  ask  with- 
out delay,  whereas  the  delays  should  only  make  us  conscious  of 
our  own  unworthiness.  And  let  us  be  equally  on  our  guard  against 
the  discouragement  that  arises  from  indolence,  cowardice,  and 
inconstancy.  Let  us  be  humble  and  patient,  never  doubting  that 
our  request,  if  it  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  salvation, 
will  be  granted  in  the  end.  If  it  should  be  refused,  the  reason 
is  that  it  would  bring  neither  glory  to  God  nor  benefit  to  us  ; 
and  in  that  case  we  ought  not  to  wish  for  its  fulfilment.  God  has 
promised  to  open  the  door  to  him  who  knocks  ; but  He  never 
promised  not  to  keep  him  waiting.  He  has  fixed  the  right  time 
for  us  to  be  granted  a favour,  and  the  right  time,  also,  for  us  to 
be  inspired  with  the  first  thought  of  asking  for  it.  Whenever  wTe 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  thought  comes  from  Him  we 
should  persist  in  our  prayer,  and  be  confident  that  our  perse- 
verance will  be  rewarded. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  all  these  qualities  are  to  be  found 
united  in  the  prayer  of  ordinary  Christians.  The  greater  number, 
even  of  really  pious  souls,  pray  more  by  routine  than  otherwise. 
They  choose  a variety  of  forms,  consulting  their  own  taste  rather 
than  the  Holy  Spirit  : they  recite  these  fairly  well,  or  at  least 
they  are  satisfied  with  themselves,  as  long  as  their  imagination 
supports  them  and  the  sentiments  of  the  prayers  make  an 
impression  on  them.  But  when  these  formulas  have  no  longer 
the  merit  of  novelty,  and  habit  has  dulled  the  taste  for  them, 
the  recitation  becomes  mechanical  and  inattentive.  It  has  lost 
all  reverence, — interior  reverence,  at  least, — and  all  love  and 
confidence.  This  leads  to  the  substitution  of  other  forms,  and 
the  first  are  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

Only  those  whose  interior  life  is  truly  spiritual, — those  who,  in 
S.  Paul’s  words,  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God ,* — habitually  frame 
prayers  that  contain  all  the  requisite  qualities.  Such  Christians 

1 Rom.  viii,  14. 
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as  these  rarely  have  voluntary  distractions.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  them  motionless,  concentrated,  absorbed  in  God  for  whole 
hours  together,  without  profiting  by  the  sight  and  being  filled 
with  holy  envy.  God  holds  them  rapt  in  profoundest  reverence, 
and  the  impression  made  upon  their  souls  by  the  divine  Majesty 
affects  their  outward  demeanour.  The  groundwork  of  their 
prayer  is  nothing  but  love  ; and  even  when  their  needs  are  its 
immediate  object  the  glory  of  God  is  always  its  end.  They  are 
never  wanting  in  confidence  and  perseverance  : they  pray  with 
the  firmest  faith,  expecting  all  things  of  their  heavenly  Father's 
kindness,  and  knowing  that,  if  He  should  delay  to  grant  their 
requests,  it  will  only  be  for  their  greater  good.  Therefore  they 
are  never  wearied,  they  never  grow  impatient,  they  never 
complain  : the  smallest  natural  impulse  of  the  kind  gives  them 
a pang  of  self-reproach.  I can  only  give  a very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  qualities  of  their  prayer,  which  rises  every  day  to  greater 
heights  as  they  advance  in  the  spiritual  life.  Experience  alone 
can  give  a true  conception  of  it  ; and  these  souls  are  so  simple, 
so  detached  from  self,  and  so  completely  lost  in  God  that  they 
never  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  on  their  method  of  prayer, 
lest  its  simplicity  should  be  marred. 

Alas,  Lord,  I have  only  too  much  need  to  dwell  upon  mine,  that 
I may  condemn  it  and  reform  it  ! I can  find  in  my  prayers  none  of 
the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  them.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I 
pray  with  the  right  amount  of  attention  : I do  it  with  a wandering 
mind  and  a cold  heart.  I show  Thee  little  reverence,  either  inwardly 
or  outwardly  ; and  still  less  love.  My  confidence  is  weak  and  waver- 
ing ; I have  always  a secret  fear  that  Thou  wilt  not  grant  my 
requests  ; I wrong  Thy  kindness  in  not  speaking  to  Thee  as  to  the 
best  of  Fathers.  Thence  arises  the  lack  of  patience  and  persever- 
ance : I want  everything  I ask  instantly,  and  everything  at  once. 
I give  up  correcting  my  faults,  practising  virtues,  and  entreating 
Thee  to  help  me  in  these  matters,  because  I do  not  suddenly  become 
as  perfect  as  my  self-love  wishes  me  to  be.  How  should  I become 
good  when  I pray  so  badly  ? 

O my  Saviour,  teach  me  to  pray  then,  not  in  my  own  way,  nor 
according  to  human  methods,  but  after  the  method  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ! May  it  be  He  who  inspires  me  and  prays  within  me,  with 
those  unutterable  groanings  of  which  Thine  Apostle  speaks.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XXXIII 

GOD  ALONE  TEACHES  US  TO  PRAY  ( continued) 

We  now  know  the  nature,  the  objects,  and  the  qualities  of 
prayer.  We  must  next  inquire  : What  are  the  dispositions 
that  it  demands  of  us  ? 

This  question  is  easily  answered.  The  nature  of  the  necessary 
dispositions  can  be  inferred  without  difficulty  from  what  has 
already  been  said. 

But,  in  order  to  apply  the  question  to  ourselves  and  make  us 
determined  to  strive  after  the  dispositions  that  will  forward  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  prayer  within  us,  I will  begin  by  stating  two  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  is  that  salvation,  and  the  whole  edifice  of  Christian 
perfection,  depend  on  effectual  prayer.  For  God,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  His  providence,  has  made  the  graces  which  lead  to 
perfection  dependent  upon  prayer.  We  shall  therefore  infallibly 
obtain  them  if  we  pray  well.  Now,  of  all  these  graces  the  most 
valuable  is  steadfast  fidelity,  and  this  is  also  the  grace  for  which 
the  Christian  who  prays  well  is  most  earnest  in  asking  : it  will 
therefore  certainly  be  granted  with  the  others.  He  will  thus 
receive  the  graces  that  God  has  destined  for  him  ; he  will  make 
a good  use  of  them  ; and  by  this  means  he  will  attain  to  the 
degree  of  holiness  that  God  expects  him  to  reach,  and  to  the 
corresponding  degree  of  glory  and  blessedness.  The  whole 
sequence  forms  a chain  of  which  the  first  link  is  prayer.  This  is 
undeniable.  If  a man  does  not  receive  the  graces  he  needs,  or 
makes  a bad  use  of  them,  it  is  because  he  has  grown  careless  in 
the  practice  of  prayer  : the  weakening  of  the  Christian  life  always 
begins  with  that.  Apart  from  it  a man  may  receive  a few  slight 
wounds  and  now  and  then  may  fall  ; but  if  he  clings  to  the  habit 
of  prayer,  and  always  strives  to  acquit  himself  well  in  it,  every 
wound  will  be  healed  and  every  injury  bound  up  and  repaired. 
Prayer  is  a preservative,  and  indeed  a universal  remedy. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  Christian’s  prayer  is  always 
good  when  the  Holy  Spirit  prays  in  him,  and  that,  conversely, 
it  is  more  or  less  defective  in  proportion  to  the  human  element 
it  contains.  I have  already  said  that  prayer  is  a supernatural 
action,  and  must  therefore  be  produced  by  a supernatural  cause. 
The  more  freely  this  cause  acts,  and  the  less  it  is  hampered  by 
the  obstacles  that  man  puts  in  its  way,  the  greater  is  the  excellence 
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of  the  prayer.  This  supernatural  cause  is  none  other  than  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who,  when  He  makes  us  pray,  raises  us  above  the  weak- 
ness of  our  human  nature,  and  in  proportion  as  He  is  seconded 
by  our  will  prevents  the  admixture  of  any  imperfection  in  our 
prayer.  When  the  prayer  is  entirely  derived  from  Him,  with 
no  more  than  simple  co-operation  on  our  side,  it  is  altogether 
divine.  Although  there  must  always  be  a measure  of  involuntary 
imperfection  attached  to  it,  the  fundamental  part  is  none  the 
less  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  : it  is  merely  that  the  man,  with 
the  best  disposition  in  the  world,  prays  more  or  less  imperfectly 
according  to  his  state  at  the  moment. 

It  follows  from  these  two  principles  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  our  Guide  in 
prayer,  and  that  we  ought  to  take  every  measure  to  forward  that 
end. 

But  does  it  depend  upon  us  ? Yes  : it  does.  The  Holy  Spirit 
desires  to  pray  in  you  : that  is  clear,  because  He  desires  your 
prayers  to  be  good,  and  they  cannot  be  good  in  any  other  way. 
If  He  do  not  pray  in  you,  either  absolutely  or  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  He  desires,  the  obstacle  comes  from  you,  and  can  only 
come  from  you.  Ponder  this  well  : if  you  have  never  thought 
of  it  before,  think  of  it  very  seriously  in  future.  It  is  for  you 
to  ensure  that  your  prayer  shall  come  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  shall  in  time  be  entirely  His,  as  you  allow  Him  more  and 
more  to  assume  dominion  over  your  soul. 

But  what  can  I do  about  it  ? you  ask.  I have  the  strongest 
desire  to  cease  praying  in  my  own  power,  and  I see  all  the  advan- 
tages of  being  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  The  more  vehemence  I put 
into  my  prayer  and  the  greater  efforts  I make,  the  more  it  will 
be  only  myself  who  is  praying.  If  I make  no  effort  at  all,  and 
wait  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  the  lead,  I become  perfectly 
passive  and  expose  myself  to  illusion.  And  moreover  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  prayer  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  orison,  an  advanced 
form  of  mental  prayer.  That  is  a gift  from  God  which  I cannot 
obtain  by  my  own  effort,  and  it  would  be  a dangerous  error, 
as  all  spiritual  masters  admit,  to  enter  on  my  own  initiative  upon 
this  path. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  your  difficulty  : 

It  is  not  only  mental  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  in  us, 
but  also  vocal  prayer,  meditation,  aspirations,  and  active  con- 
templation. I agree,  however,  that  orison  is  the  basis  of  all  these 
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forms  of  prayer  when  we  are  possessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  while 
offering  them.  I do  not  suggest  that  you  should  launch  out  into 
the  higher  forms  of  mental  prayer  if  you  do  not  feel  yourself  called 
to  them  ; your  efforts  would  be  thrown  away.  The  matter  is  not 
in  your  own  power  with  the  ordinary  measure  of  grace.  As 
long  as  you  feel  drawn  to  vocal  prayer,  and  have  a taste  for 
meditation  and  facility  in  practising  it,  do  not  forsake  them  nor 
attempt  by  yourself  to  rise  to  greater  heights  ; but  always  begin 
your  prayer  and  your  meditation  by  an  invocation  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  genuinely  uttered  from  your  heart.  Recognise  that,  though 
your  mouth  may  produce  words,  you  cannot  really  pray  unless 
the  first  impulse  be  given  to  your  soul  by  Him.  Recognise  too 
that  your  considerations  and  affections  are  not  a prayer  unless 
they  be  suggested  to  you  by  Him  ; and  beg  Him  to  put  your 
faculties  in  motion.  After  this,  pray  and  meditate  tranquilly  and 
without  effort,  keeping  your  mind  and  heart  united  to  God  all 
the  time,  and  resisting  everything  that  could  distract  your 
attention.  That  is  what  you  have  to  do,  and  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  requires  you  to  do,  in  order  that  your  prayer  and  meditation 
may  be  derived  from  Him. 

Observe  one  point,  however,  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
If,  while  you  are  meditating  or  repeating  vocal  prayers,  you 
should  feel  yourself  more  than  usually  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  God  ; if  you  should  be  filled  with  a sweet  sense  of  peace  and 
be  inwardly  drawn  towards  silence,  it  is  a sign  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  taking  special  possession  of  your  soul,  and  giving  you  a 
first  tentative  hint,  as  it  were,  of  the  gift  of  higher  mental  prayer. 
Then  you  must  be  silent,  and  suspend  the  exercise  of  your 
faculties,  and  hold  yourself  calmly  passive  under  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  when  His  action  becomes  sensible  in  this  way  it  must  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  smallest  degree  by  ours  ; but  yielded  to,  and 
seconded  by  a very  simple  act  of  inward  acquiescence.  And  if 
His  action  should  become  more  frequent  and  prolonged  you 
would  be  justified,  after  consulting  some  man  of  experience  in 
the  paths  of  the  interior  life,  in  believing  yourself  called  to  the 
practice  of  real  orison,  and  bound  to  follow  that  vocation. 

And  now  do  you  wish  to  know  what  insensibly  prepares  you  to 
receive  the  gift  of  mental  prayer  ? Three  things  : humility, 
simplicity,  and  docility. 

Be  constantly  humble  in  everything  that  concerns  prayer. 
Be  always  willing  to  depend  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for  your  prayer  ; 
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do  not  rely  on  your  own  efforts  to  give  you  devotion,  but  look  to 
Him  for  it.  Believe  yourself  to  be  unworthy  of  His  favours  ; 
do  not  desire  them  too  intensely  ; do  not  envy  the  souls  to  whom 
He  grants  them.  Be  constantly  aware,  rather,  of  your  own 
nothingness,  and  content  to  remain  in  that  condition  as  in  your 
rightful  place  ; and  aspire  to  no  heights. 

I would  rather  that  you  should  pass  your  whole  life  in  vocal 
prayer,  with  humility,  than  that  you  should  have  the  least 
shadow  of  self-esteem,  or  feel  yourself  superior  to  others  on 
account  of  your  sublime  heights  of  mental  prayer.  Most  of  the 
souls  whom  God  has  drawn  away  from  the  ordinary  path  had  no 
desire  for  that  favour,  and  never  thought  of  it  or  even  knew  its 
nature  ; but  they  were  humble.  Their  first  feeling  was  one  of 
surprise  that  God  should  have  deigned  to  glance  at  them  ; and 
God  Himself,  in  calling  them  to  this  intimate  intercourse  with 
Him,  aimed  chiefly  at  bringing  their  humility  to  perfection.  Had 
they  not  responded  to  His  intentions  they  would  have  sunk 
lower  than  they  were  before. 

Be  simple  in  your  piety.  Do  not  rely  upon  your  mind,  nor  on 
the  subtlety  and  depth  of  your  reasoning.  Solid  piety  is  not 
founded  on  thoughts,  but  on  the  affections.  And  do  not  use  so 
many  books,  and  exercises  and  methods.  Look  into  your  heart 
for  what  you  wish  to  say  to  God,  and  say  it  to  Him  simply, 
without  being  too  particular  about  the  words.  It  is  absurd  to 
aim  at  eloquence  when  you  are  speaking  to  Him,  and  to  confine 
yourself  to  well-composed  prayers  instead  of  using  those  that  are 
more  natural  to  you. 

Simplicity  is  the  characteristic  of  all  real  prayer,  and  nothing 
is  more  pleasing  to  God.  He  does  not  desire  so  much  formality 
in  His  service  : the  reduction  of  devotion  to  an  art  and  the  use 
of  so  much  method  has  had  a very  injurious  effect.  After  all, 
everything  depends  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  alone  teaches  the 
true  way  of  conversing  with  God,  and  we  see  that  when  He 
takes  possession  of  a soul  the  first  thing  He  does  is  to  withdraw 
it  from  all  the  methods  devised  by  man. 

It  is  generally  considered  very  profitable  to  hear  Mass,  and 
make  one’s  confession,  and  communicate  in  accordance  with 
certain  fixed  forms  in  books.  I shall  always  believe  that  to 
accustom  oneself  to  these  forms  to  the  point  of  being  unable  to 
do  without  them  is  a great  hindrance  ; since  those  who  count  on 
this  help  do  not  think  of  drawing  on  the  resources  of  their  own 
heart,  or  of  appealing  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  real  prayer  is 
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created  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two.  I recommend  the  reader, 
therefore,  to  accustom  himself  gradually  to  praying  without 
books,  even  though  he  should  feel  rather  dry  and  out  of  his 
element  for  some  time  ; to  ask  Jesus  Christ  confidently  for  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  He  desires  him  to  have  during  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice;  to  appeal  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
dispositions  necessary  for  a good  confession  ; and — above  all — 
in  Communion  to  surrender  himself  entirely  to  Our  Lord, 
depending  upon  Him  to  inspire  the  best  preparation  and  act  of 
thanksgiving.  Oh,  how  much  we  should  do  by  doing  nothing 
of  ourselves,  and  appealing  to  God  to  do  everything  in  us  ! I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  find  it  far  more  profitable  ; and  I 
have  made  the  experiment  more  than  once. 

This  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Christians,  who  were  far 
more  advanced  than  ourselves  in  the  path  of  devotion,  and 
received  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  with  greater  fervour  and 
spiritual  profit.  A great  number  of  simple,  godly  souls,  easily 
recognisable,  are  quite  ripe  for  the  practice  of  mental  prayer  or 
orison  : they  are  only  waiting  for  a director  to  introduce  them  to 
it,  and  relieve  them  of  the  innumerable  exercises  which  they 
dare  not  abandon  without  advice.  But  to  discern  these  souls 
a director  must  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  be  himself 
practised  in  the  ways  of  mental  prayer. 

Lastly,  be  docile  to  the  prompting  of  the  Holy  Spirit . To  this 
end  study  the  working  of  your  own  heart,  not  over  curiously,  but 
carefully,  and  when  you  are  aware  that  grace  is  active  in  it 
respond  faithfully  to  the  suggestion.  The  Spirit  breatheth  where 
He  will  ;x  but  when  He  breathes  the  soul  must  not  oppose  the 
slightest  resistance  to  Him,  but  must  allow  itself  to  be  carried 
in  any  direction  He  chooses.  Habitual  obedience  to  grace  is 
the  disposition  that  prepares  the  soul  most  surely  for  mental 
prayer. 

This  is  a wider  matter  than  appears  on  the  surface.  For  we 
must  not  imagine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  inspire  us  at  the 
precise  moment  of  prayer,  if  during  the  rest  of  the  day  we  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Him,  and  repel  Him  and  grieve  Him.  It  is  impossible 
to  listen  to  Him,  or  even  to  hear  Him  when  the  mind  is  inatten- 
tive ; and  if  a man’s  thoughts  be  dissipated  at  ordinary  times 
they  will  be  dissipated  also  at  times  of  prayer,  however  strenuously 
he  may  try  to  concentrate  them.  Good  prayer  demands  previous 
recollectedness,  and  this  is  itself  the  fruit  of  good  prayer.  We 
1 S.  John  iii,  8. 
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repel  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  when  we  do  not  obey  His  admoni- 
tions, or  pay  no  heed  to  His  suggestions.  At  first  He  does  not 
fail  to  reproach  us  at  our  times  of  prayer  ; but  should  this  have 
no  effect  upon  us  He  leaves  us  to  pray  alone. 

It  is  a very  common  thing  for  the  path  of  mental  prayer  to  be 
closed  to  souls  on  account  of  some  particular  demand  that  God 
makes  on  them,  and  that  they  refuse  to  Him.  For  a long  time 
they  evade  the  matter  ; they  promise,  but  do  not  fulfil  ; at  last 
they  become  obstinate  ; then  they  deceive  themselves  into 
believing  they  were  not  in  fault,  and  the  interior  life  was  out  of 
their  reach.  Self-love  is  most  ingenious  in  deceiving  us  ! It 
does  not,  however,  deceive  the  conscience.  There  may  perhaps 
be  one  of  my  readers  to  whom  these  words  apply,  one  to  whose 
heart  God  is  saying  : Thou  wast  unwilling  to  make  that  sacrifice 
to  Me,  or  to  overcome  that  fault,  or  to  give  up  that  habit,  and  it 
is  this  that  has  deprived  thee  of  so  excellent  a gift.  If  it  be  so, 
recognise  your  fault  frankly  : it  is  not  too  late  to  repair  it.  Satisfy 
God,  and  you  will  yourself  be  satisfied. 

I do  not  know  if  there  be  many  humble,  simple,  and  docile 
souls  who  have  met  with  a capable  director  at  a suitable  age,  and 
have  failed  in  the  practice  of  mental  prayer.  But  I do  know  that 
it  is  only  souls  with  those  qualities  whom  God  favours  with  that 
gift,  or  at  least  that  it  is  only  such  souls  who  are  happy  enough 
to  keep  it. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  Christian  life  everything 
hangs  together,  and  if  one  portion  of  it  be  detached  the  whole 
fabric  falls  to  pieces.  You  wish  to  be  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
during  your  prayers,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  to  be  independent. 
That  is  mere  folly.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  either  govern  all  your 
actions,  or  will  cease  to  govern  your  prayer.  You  would  like  Him 
to  possess  you,  but  only  at  intervals  ; to  come  to  you,  but 
leave  you  again  whenever  you  choose.  That  is  not  possible  ; He 
will  not  depend  upon  you,  but  expects  you  to  depend  upon  Him. 
When  once  He  begins  to  pray  in  you  His  intention  is  to  continue 
doing  so  without  interruption,  and  to  keep  your  heart  in  a 
permanent  state  of  union  with  God.  He  will  insist  on  your  being 
habitually  recollected,  and  should  you  persistently  forsake  that 
condition  He  will  punish  you  by  leaving  you  alone  at  your  times 
of  prayer  ; He  will  demand  constant  obedience  to  all  His  inspira- 
tions, and  should  you  ignore  them  He  will,  after  vainly  reproach- 
ing you,  desert  you  at  the  very  moments  you  most  earnestly 
desire  His  presence.  And  in  this  you  have  no  just  cause  to  com- 
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plain  of  Him.  For  what  is  His  object  when  He  deigns  to  pray  in 
you,  and  what  ought  to  be  your  own  object  ? Is  it  only  to  spend  a 
few  delightful  moments  with  God  ? Certainly  not  ; it  is  to  obtain 
the  graces  necessary  to  sanctify  all  the  actions  of  the  day.  But 
how  will  you  sanctify  them  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be  not  always 
present  with  you,  influencing  your  heart,  and  if  you  do  not  keep 
yourself  recollected,  attentive,  and  docile  to  His  suggestions  ? 
When  your  prayer  is  finished  you  throw  off  His  guidance  and 
return  to  your  own  way  : instantly  your  thoughts  are  scattered  ; 
they  become  futile  and  perhaps  even  bad  ; you  are  at  the  mercy 
of  your  own  weakness  and  your  own  evil  nature,  exposed  to  all 
the  seductions  of  the  world  and  the  snares  of  the  tempter. 

Examine  yourself,  then,  in  God's  sight.  Find  out  if  your 
disposition  be  humble,  simple,  and  docile  ; if  you  sincerely  wish 
it  to  be  so,  and  if  you  strive  constantly  to  make  it  so.  If  such  be 
your  condition  of  mind  you  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  God 
will  favour  you  with  the  gift  of  mental  prayer. 

Why  is  this  gift,  which  God  would  gladly  make  common,  so 
very  rare  ? It  is  entirely  our  own  fault.  Instead  of  desiring  it, 
we  fear  it  ; instead  of  preparing  to  receive  it  we  deliberately,  and 
often  systematically,  do  everything  that  is  required  to  keep  it 
away.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  fear  ? It  is  that  most  of  us  wish 
always  to  be  our  own  masters  up  to  a certain  point,  and  never 
belong  altogether  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  guidance  would  lead 
us  too  far  and  commit  us  too  deeply  ; we  do  not  positively 
renounce  all  aspirations  to  holiness,  but  we  wish  to  be  holy  in 
the  degree  that  we  choose,  not  the  degree  that  God  chooses. 

Here  I have  put  my  finger  on  the  deeply  rooted  tendency  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  profess  to  be  pious.  They  carefully  hide  it 
from  themselves  because  it  is  bad  ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
there.  It  is  this  disposition  alone  that  arrests  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  prevents  Him  from  praying  in  us.  Every 
other  cause  is  alleged  ; every  sort  of  excuse  is  put  forward. 
They  are  nothing  but  self-deception  and  deception  of  others. 
Nothing  that  God  has  implanted  in  us,  nor  any  condition  of  life, 
nor  any  profession  or  employment  that  is  ordained  by  Providence 
can  be  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  bestowal  and  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  mental  prayer.  It  is  equally  suitable  for  the  young  and 
for  the  old,  for  the  sick  and  for  the  strong  : everything  that 
leaves  us  the  free  use  of  our  reason  leaves  God  the  free  use  of  His 
grace.  Our  part  is  to  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  is  offered  to  us. 

O my  Saviour,  I say  to  Thee  again  more  earnestly  than  ever  : 
Teach  me  to  pray  ! Implant  in  me  all  the  dispositions  needful  to 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Make  me  humble, 
simple,  and  docile  ; and  enable  me  to  make  every  effort  to  become 
so.  Of  what  use  will  my  prayer  be,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  do  not  pray 
with  me  ? And  if  my  prayers  be  not  good,  what  will  my  life  be 
like  ? If  not  actually  wicked,  it  will  always  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
so,  and  in  any  case  always  full  of  faults  and  subject  to  a host  of 
little  sins. 

Come,  Divine  Spirit,  come  to  dwell  and  work  within  me  ! Take 
possession  of  my  understanding  and  my  will  ; govern  their  every 
action,  not  only  when  I pray,  but  at  all  times.  I cannot  glorify 
God  nor  sanctify  myself  save  by  Thee.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXXIV 

GOD  ALONE  TEACHES  US  TO  PRAY  [continued) 

S.  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Galatians,  says  to  them  : Because 
you  are  sons, — distinguishing  them  from  the  Jews,  who  were 
slaves, — God  hath  sent  the  spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts , 
crying  : Ahba,  Father  Z1 

The  Christian,  you  see,  is  a child  who  prays  to  his  Father. 
The  Trinity  in  concert  forms  his  prayer  ; the  Father  and  the 
Son  send  their  Spirit  into  his  heart  ; and  if  prayer  is  especially 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  it  is  because  He  is  Love,  and  the 
prayer  of  a son  to  his  father  should  be  inspired  by  love. 

The  same  Apostle  writes  to  the  Romans  : The  Spirit  also 
helpeth  our  infirmity  (in  prayer).  For  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought  : but  the  Spirit  Himself  asketh  for  us  with 
unspeakable  groanings.  And  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth 
what  the  Spirit  desireth  : because  He  asketh  for  the  saints — that  is 
to  say  the  Christians — according  to  God.2 

These  two  passages  by  the  Apostle  contain  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  prayer  which  I have  explained,  as  I could  easily 
demonstrate.  But,  in  order  to  pass  on  to  what  still  remains  for 
me  to  say,  I will  only  lay  stress  on  these  words  : We  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  and  on  these  : The  Spirit 
asketh  for  the  saints  only  the  things  that  are  according  to  God. 
These  words  are  directly  concerned  with  the  application  of  prayer 
to  our  spiritual  and  temporal  needs,  which  is  the  last  point  I 
have  to  consider.  It  is  a point  on  which  we  particularly  require 
Our  Saviour’s  teaching. 

1 Gal.  iv,  6. 


8 Rom.  viii,  26,  27. 
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For,  since  nearly  all  our  prayers  consist  of  petitions,  it  is 
extremely  important  for  us  to  ask  of  God  such  things  as  it  will 
be  to  His  interest  to  grant,  and  to  ours  to  receive.  He  cannot 
grant  anything  that  would  be  injurious,  or  even  useless  to  His 
glory  and  our  salvation,  and  it  is  not  permissible  for  a Christian 
to  wish  Him  to  grant  such  things. 

Now,  the  Apostle  clearly  asserts  that  we  do  not  know  what  we 
ought  to  ask  in  the  way  of  either  temporal  or  spiritual  gifts, 
whether  for  ourselves  or  for  those  we  love.  We  know  well  enough, 
in  a general  way,  that  God  derives  glory  from  being  known, 
loved,  and  served  by  His  creatures  ; but  the  order  of  His  designs, 
and  the  method  by  which  He  determines  to  be  glorified  in  the 
particular  circumstances  arising  from  place,  time,  and  individuals 
remains  His  own  secret.  In  the  same  way  we  have  a general 
idea  of  what  serves  or  hinders  our  salvation,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  connection  with  it,  nor  what  means 
and  methods  will  be  employed,  nor  whether  a particular  temporal 
or  spiritual  situation  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  it. 

Yet  our  prayers  nearly  always  revolve  round  particular  objects, 
— objects,  that  is  to  say,  whose  relation  to  God’s  true  interests 
and  our  own  we  do  not  know  with  any  certainty. 

In  temporal  matters  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a particular 
need,  illness,  or  infirmity  ; or  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out  some 
plan,  or  succeed  in  some  business  affair  ; or  that  a certain 
individual  may  live.  But  do  these  matters  enhance  the  glory  of 
God,  or  tend  to  the  good  of  our  souls  ? As  regards  these  points 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  ; we  give  them  far  too  little  thought 
when  we  pray.  We  should  ask  ourselves  : Do  I know  whether 
this  would  be  for  God’s  glory  ? Do  I know  whether  this  would 
be  for  my  spiritual  good,  or  for  that  of  my  neighbour  ? The  mere 
thought  would  often  make  us  pause,  and  resolve  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  God. 

We  consider  everything  in  relation  to  the  present  moment  ; 
our  sight  extends  no  further,  and  consequently  it  often  seems 
to  us  that  the  object  of  our  prayers  is  good.  But  God,  who  sees 
into  the  future,  perceives  the  results  of  our  request  and  judges 
differently  from  ourselves.  For  instance,  it  seems  natural  to  a 
mother  that  she  should  wish  her  child  to  live,  and  importune 
Heaven  whenever  any  danger  threatens  him.  But  God  knows 
that  he  would  go  to  perdition,  did  he  live,  and  therefore  He 
secures  the  child’s  eternal  happiness  by  taking  him  from  this 
world.  Another  person  earnestly  prays  for  health  and  feels 
certain  of  making  a good  use  of  it  ; but  God  foresees  that  it 
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would  be  misused  in  offending  Him.  Another  man  prays  for 
the  success  of  a great  enterprise,  or  the  gaining  of  an  important 
lawsuit,  which  will  secure  his  comfort,  enable  him  to  establish  his 
children,  and  give  him  the  power  to  do  much  good  ; but  God 
sees  that  an  increase  of  riches  would  lead  him  into  sin  and  bring 
about  his  damnation. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  infinite,  and  in  every  single  case 
we  are  unable  to  answer  for  the  good  or  evil  effect  of  our  prayers 
if  they  were  granted.  None  the  less  we  pray  with  a degree  of 
anxiety,  ardour,  and  assiduity  which  is  enough  in  itself  to  show 
that  we  are  actuated  by  something  other  than  God’s  glory  and 
the  good  of  our  soul.  For  our  prayers  are  less  importunate,  less 
urgent,  and  less  anxious  when  they  are  concerned  only  with 
these  two  objects. 

I shall  not  here  lay  stress  on  the  impropriety  and  impiety  of 
assuming  that  God  will  favour  our  purely  human  passions  and 
designs,  accommodating  His  Providence  to  our  cupidity  and 
scheming,  as  though  it  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  our  first  duty 
to  consult  His  Providence  and  submit  our  wills  and  wishes  to 
Him  in  advance. 

We  are  no  less  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  spiritual  matters. 
Circumstances  that  we  think  conducive  to  God’s  glory  and  useful 
for  our  own  progress  are  very  often  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
and  I could  quote  a thousand  instances  to  prove  it. 

For  example  : you  ask  God  to  restore  to  you  the  confessor  of 
whom  He  has  deprived  you.  It  was  for  your  good  that  He  did 
so  ; your  confessor  was  hindering  your  spiritual  progress,  but 
you  were  unaware  of  the  fact  because  he  skilfully  flattered  your 
self-love.  God  wishes  to  send  you  to  another  who  will  be  less 
agreeable  to  your  self-love  and  will  help  you  to  advance  in  solid 
virtue.  You  entreat  Him,  perhaps,  to  grant  you  certain  graces 
which  He  has  bestowed  on  others  ; to  give  you  the  courage 
to  practise  the  same  austerities,  or  raise  you  to  the  same  degree 
of  mental  prayer  ; but  these  graces  which  have  sanctified  others 
would  not  be  suitable  for  you,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  plan 
of  your  spiritual  growth.  God  has  called  you  to  an  ordinary  life  ; 
these  extraordinary  graces,  these  macerations  and  sublime 
prayers  would  be  a temptation  to  pride,  and  you  would  yield 
to  it.  Or  perhaps  you  ask  God  to  deliver  you  from  certain  tempta- 
tions that  torment  you,  and  keep  you  in  constant  danger  of 
offending  Him  ; it  seems  to  you  that  you  could  serve  Him  better 
if  you  were  less  disturbed  in  that  direction.  God,  however, 
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sees  that  these  temptations  are  necessary  to  you,  to  keep  you 
humble  and  disposed  to  prayer,  and  ready  to  put  your  trust  in 
Him.  He  answers  your  soul  as  He  answered  S.  Paul  : My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  power  is  made  perfect  in  infirmity.1 

Perhaps  you  are  a priest.  You  pray  God  to  make  use  of  your 
talents  for  His  glory  ; you  ask  Him  to  let  you  preach  His  word 
successfully,  or  write  in  defence  of  religion  or  for  the  increase  of 
devotion,  or  work  for  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  infidels. 
But  God  has  destined  you  for  obscure  labours  : for  teaching  the 
poor,  ministering  to  a country  parish,  or  directing  a religious 
community,  where  you  will  glorify  Him  according  to  His  own 
wishes  in  a way  that  is  less  brilliant  but  safer  for  you. 

We  fall  into  a great  many  mistakes  of  this  kind  through  ill- 
directed  piety,  and  zeal  that  is  not  founded  on  knowledge.  We 
wear  ourselves  out  with  desires  and  longings  and  prayers  which 
are  not  in  the  divine  order  of  things,  and  would  be  harmful  to 
us  if  they  were  fulfilled.  It  all  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
know  neither  God’s  particular  designs  for  us,  nor  the  form  of 
holiness  to  which  He  calls  us,  nor  the  method  in  which  grace 
works,  nor  the  inner  depths  of  our  own  dispositions,  nor  our 
true  spiritual  needs.  In  the  face  of  all  this  ignorance  how  can  our 
prayers  be  anything  but  misplaced,  indiscreet,  presumptuous, 
and  opposed  to  the  aim  that  we  ought  to  have  in  view  ? 

What  rule  should  we  follow,  then  ? 

Should  we  simply  surrender  into  God’s  hands  all  our  affairs 
and  necessities,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  abstain  from 
all  prayers  except  general  requests  on  these  subjects  ? 

Strictly  speaking,  I believe  that  up  to  a certain  point  it  would 
be  best  to  adhere  to  this  general  method.  Masters  of  the  spiritual 
life  commonly  give  this  advice,  which  is  followed  fairly  closely 
by  those  of  a truly  devoted  spirit.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is 
certain  that  God  sometimes  urges  souls  to  pray  for  particular 
objects,  we  should  be  prepared  to  do  so  when  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  His  Spirit  is  prompting  us.  This  is  the  disposition 
at  which  we  should  aim  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  temporal  objects 
of  prayer,  when  we  have  no  moral  certainty  of  God’s  intention. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  make  this  type  of  request 
sincerely  subordinate  in  our  mind  and  heart  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  our  own  salvation,  or  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  we  are 
praying.  These  are  two  fixed  points  which  we  must  never  ignore 
in  any  prayer  whatever.  Our  request  should  be  conceived  in 

1 1 Cor.  xii,  9. 
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this  spirit,  then,  whether  outwardly  expressed  or  understood  : 
Lord,  if  my  prayer  be  such  as  to  bring  the  greatest  glory  to  Thee, 
and  the  greatest  profit  to  my  soul,  I beg  Thee  to  grant  it  to  me. 
Or — which  comes  to  the  same  thing  : Lord,  in  this  request  I 
have  no  intention  save  to  conform  and  submit  to  Thy  adorable  will. 
I make  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  pleasing  to  Thee  / other- 
wise pay  no  heed  to  it,  and  take  all  thought  of  it  out  of  my  mind. 

The  second  thing  is  to  assume  inwardly  a state  of  equilibrium, 
so  to  speak, — that  is  to  say  indifference  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  request  : to  be  equally  content  that  God  should 
grant  it,  or  that  He  should  refuse  it.  This  must  be  so,  because 
since  we  do  not  know  His  will,  and  can  only  learn  it  in  the  event, 
we  should  not  incline  beforehand  to  one  side  more  than  the 
other. 

The  third  thing  is  to  refrain  from  showing  such  keen  interest, 
so  much  ardour,  so  much  eagerness  in  prayers  of  this  nature. 
We  have  certainly  every  reason  to  doubt  if  it  be  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  is  making  us  pray  when  our  soul  is  not  perfectly  calm,  and 
resigned  to  all  that  God  is  pleased  to  ordain.  It  is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  soul’s  peace  is  never  disturbed  when  a prayer 
is  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ; such  a prayer,  however 
fervent,  is  never  unquiet.  If  it  be  accompanied  by  disturbance, 
if  it  be  too  urgent  and  animated  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  we 
are  mingling  something  of  ourselves  in  it,  or  even  that  it  is 
altogether  our  own. 

If  we  observe  these  three  conditions  we  may  safely  pray  for 
every  kind  of  temporal  or  spiritual  need  ; there  will  be  no  danger 
of  displeasing  God,  and  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  we  shall 
always  be  in  accord  with  His  supreme  will.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
these  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  the  prayers  of  Christians 
who  are  ruled  by  their  own  minds  ; and  all  of  us  are  self-governed, 
more  or  less,  except  Christians  of  a truly  interior  life.  In  their 
case  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  lifts  them 
above  all  personal  considerations  in  their  prayers  for  themselves 
and  for  others  ; it  is  always  God, — His  glory  and  His  good 
pleasure, — that  they  put  before  them  as  their  end.  As  regards 
the  object  of  their  prayer  they  have  no  will  but  the  will  of  God  ; 
they  are  in  a state  of  holy  indifference  as  to  its  fulfilment,  and 
both  during  their  prayer  and  after  it  their  soul  is  perfectly  calm. 
Their  prayers  are  nearly  always  answered,  because,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  sees,  in  theirs,  only  desires 
conceived  and  expressed  by  the  Spirit,  who  asketh  for  the  saints 
according  to  God . 
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Not  only  are  we  ignorant  of  the  things  we  ought  to  ask  for, 
but  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the  time  and  manner  that  will  be 
most  suitable  for  their  bestowal. 

All  things  are  ruled  with  supreme  wisdom  in  the  counsels  of 
God.  The  effect  that  He  has  ordained  to  be  produced  in  us  by  a 
particular  event  or  a special  grace  depends  on  a certain  precise 
moment,  when  He  foresees  that  our  heart  will  be  favourably 
disposed. 

Earlier  than  that  moment  would  be  too  soon  ; after  it,  would 
be  too  late.  The  gift  that  is  useful  to  you  to-day  would  have 
been  of  no  use  yesterday,  and  will  be  of  none  to-morrow. 

Quite  frequently,  however,  we  prescribe  a particular  time  to 
God,  and  become  discouraged  or  annoyed  if  our  prayer  be  not 
granted  within  the  fixed  interval.  This  is  sheer  pride,  sheer 
blindness  ! Who  are  you  that  tempt  the  Lord  ? might  be  said  to  us 
in  the  words  of  Judith.  You  have  set  a time  for  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  and  you  have  appointed  Him  a day , according  to  your 
pleasure.1 

Man’s  impatience  is  extreme,  and  suffers  no  delay  ; and  the 
more  he  is  convinced  that  his  request  is  good  the  more  he  feels 
justified  in  requiring  it  to  be  speedily  granted.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  a man  should  pray  for  the  conversion  of  some- 
one in  whom  he  is  interested,  or  whose  return  to  God  is  very 
important  to  the  Church  or  the  State.  His  request  being  good 
in  itself  he  expects  it  to  be  granted  instantly  : his  imagination 
takes  fire,  his  desires  are  aflame  with  ardour,  he  urges  God  to 
action  with  immense  violence  and  is  irritated  by  His  delays. 
But  God,  while  recognising  his  good  intentions  with  pleasure, 
remains  unmoved.  When  God  delays  He  has  His  own  reasons  : 
we  must  accept  the  fact,  and  await  His  time  patiently.  Often 
it  is  in  order  to  give  us  something  better  than  we  ask,  or  benefit 
us  in  some  way,  that  He  makes  us  pray  for  so  long. 

For  fifteen  years  Monica  prayed  perse veringly,  ardently, 
and  confidently  for  the  conversion  of  Augustine.  She  asked  for 
nothing  but  that  he  should  consent  to  be  baptised,  and  should 
abjure  Manicheism.  But  God  designed  to  make  him  a saintly 
bishop  and  the  most  brilliant  light  of  His  Church.  If  the  holy 
widow  had  discerned  the  secret  of  God  she  would  have  seen  that 
He  intended  the  sanctification  of  her  dear  son  to  be  forwarded 
even  by  the  absurd  errors  that  led  his  great  genius  astray,  and 
even  by  his  great  difficulty  in  tearing  himself  from  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses,  to  which  he  was  a slave.  In  his  search  for  truth, 
1 Judith  viii,  11,  13. 
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and  in  his  treatment  of  profound  questions  Augustine  was  all 
the  more  distrustful  of  his  own  intellect  because  it  had  led  him 
so  deplorably  astray,  and  he  was  all  the  more  forcible  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  grace  because  he  was  deeply  convinced  that  grace 
had  done  everything  for  him.  I repeat  : if  Monica  had  been 
aware  of  God’s  great  designs  upon  her  son  she  would  have  seen 
how  adorable  they  were,  and  would  have  prayed  with  even 
greater  patience  and  submission.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  her  fervent  and  constant  prayers,  which  she  was 
certainly  inspired  to  offer,  contributed  infinitely  to  her  sanctifica- 
tion. 

Learn,  then,  to  pray  as  it  were  blindly  ; never  to  appoint  a 
time  to  God  ; never  to  cease  praying,  though  He  should  make 
you  wait  as  long  as  Monica  ; and  to  believe  that,  when  He 
defers  His  answer,  it  is  always  for  some  better  end. 

Be  careful,  too,  not  to  settle  in  your  own  imagination  the 
manner  in  which  you  think  your  object  would  be  best  executed, — 
dictating  to  God,  so  to  speak,  the  plan  He  ought  to  adopt.  Who 
are  you , I ask  again,  to  presume  to  impose  your  views  upon 
the  Lord  ? Pray  for  the  object  itself,  since  He  inspires  you  to  do 
so,  and  leave  it  to  Him  to  choose  the  manner  of  His  answer, 
without  troubling  yourself  about  it.  Since  impiety  began  to 
reign  in  France  God  has  raised  up  throughout  the  kingdom  a host 
of  devout  souls  who  have  ceaselessly  and  urgently  prayed  to 
Him,  sometimes  with  one  object  and  sometimes  with  another. 
Their  prayers  have  been  apparently  useless,  because  they  have 
urged  God  to  act  as  they  wished  ; matters  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse  ; the  more  they  redoubled  their  entreaties  the  more 
crushing  were  the  blows  that  fell  ; Heaven  has  seemed  to  connive 
with  Hell  ; never  was  plot  hatched  by  man’s  wickedness  so 
completely  successful  ; we  have  seen  religion  and  the  monarchy 
finally  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Many  and  many  have 
been  the  reproaches  to  which  God’s  faithful  servants  have 
subjected  Him  in  their  amazement  ! If  only  He  had  not  allowed 
that  particular  religious  Order  to  be  destroyed  ; if  only  He  had 
removed  a certain  man  from  his  post  instead  ; or  saved  the  life 
of  a certain  prince,  matters  would  never  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  ! Sometimes  I have  seemed  to  hear  Martha  and  Mary 
weeping,  and  saying  to  the  Saviour  : Lord , if  Thou  hadst  been 
here,  our  brother  had  not  died  ! They  did  not  know  that  He  had 
allowed  Lazarus  to  die  purposely,  that  He  might  bring  him  back 
to  life  after  four  days  by  the  most  impressive  of  all  His  miracles. 
The  holy  persons  to  whom  I refer  did  not  know,  either,  of  the 
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mighty  manifestations  of  power  by  which  God  would  raise  this 
kingdom  out  of  the  abyss,  showing  at  the  same  time  His  justice 
and  His  mercy  ; nor  did  they  understand  that,  in  order  to  act 
alone  and  glorify  Himself  before  these  modem  Pharaos,  He 
abstained  from  using  the  ordinary  means  by  which  His  Providence 
works. 

Let  us  make  a practice,  then,  of  laying  aside  our  own  opinions 
and  our  own  desires  when  we  are  praying,  whatever  the  occasion 
may  be  : public  calamities  to  the  Church  or  the  State,  or  private 
affairs  either  temporal  or  spiritual.  But,  since  the  Spirit  must 
dictate  our  prayers  and  God  will  not  answer  them  otherwise, 
let  us  entreat  the  Divine  Spirit  to  pray  in  us  for  the  public  welfare 
and  our  personal  concerns,  for  ourselves  and  for  others  ; to  pray 
for  all  that  He  knows  to  be  needful  or  useful  to  us  ; and  to  pray 
not  only  for  our  needs  themselves,  but  that  they  may  be  supplied 
at  the  best  time  and  in  the  best  way.  It  is  only  by  this  method 
that  we  can  glorify  God,  sanctify  ourselves,  and  succeed  in  all 
things  beyond  our  dreams. 

Lord,  after  so  many  lessons — so  full  of  truth  and  of  instruction — 
it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I fail  to  pray  well  in  the  future. 

I see  what  I must  do  to  attain  that  end.  I must  live  the  interior 
life,  and  surrender  myself  in  all  things  and  for  ever  to  the  guidance 
of  Thy  grace.  I must  bring  nothing  to  my  prayer  except  Thy 
Spirit  ; if  my  own  should  bear  me  company  it  will  ruin  everything. 
But  will  Thy  Spirit  constantly  guide  me  in  my  prayers  if  He  do  not 
guide  me  in  all  my  other  actions  ? That  cannot  be.  I see  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  learning  to  pray  means  learning  to  sanctify  oneself  : 
one  can  only  become  holy  by  the  absolute  renunciation  of  one’s  own 
inclinations  and  faithful  obedience  to  the  influence  and  suggestions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  question  is  settled,  then.  I will  no  longer  be  my  own.  I will 
become  subject  to  the  dominion  of  grace.  May  grace  alone  teach 
me  to  pray,  to  live  well,  and  to  die  well.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXXV 

THE  MULTIPLICITY  OF  VOCAL  PRAYERS 

When  you  are  praying,  says  Jesus  Christ,  speak  not  much,  as  the 
heathens.  For  they  think  that  in  their  much  speaking  they  may  be 
heard.  Be  not  you  therefore  like  to  them  : for  your  Father  knoweth 
what  is  needful  for  you  before  you  ask  Him.1 

1 S.  Matt,  vi,  7,  8. 
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It  is  a fault,  then,  to  use  so  much  speech  in  prayer  ; and  it 
must  be  a serious  fault,  since  Jesus  Christ  takes  so  much  care  to 
warn  us  against  it,  and  even  likens  those  who  pray  thus  to  the 
heathen.  Assuredly  He  could  not  express  Himself  more  strongly. 
We  should  never  have  dreamed  that  such  was  the  case,  had  not 
the  Gospel  made  this  definite  assertion. 

This  passage,  therefore,  contains  some  very  interesting  in- 
struction for  us  if  we  can  fathom  its  meaning. 

The  heathen  idea  of  divinity  was  as  low  as  it  was  false.  They 
degraded  their  gods  almost  to  the  level  of  humanity,  believing 
them  to  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  those  who 
invoked  them  ; and  they  therefore  instructed  them  in  the 
matter  with  a great  deal  of  speech.  Theyimagined,  moreover,  that 
these  deities,  being  subject,  like  men,  to  passions  and  prejudices, 
were  not  always  disposed  to  bestow  benefits  upon  them,  and 
they  used  all  their  eloquence  to  influence  and  change  their 
intentions. 

Although  Christians  are  very  far  from  having  similar  ideas  of 
the  true  God,  whose  knowledge  has  no  bounds  and  whose  goodness 
is  infinite,  it  is  a fact  that  their  ignorance  and  foolishness  some- 
times lead  them  to  deal  with  Him  as  they  might  deal  with  a 
man.  In  making  their  requests  they  describe  their  situation  to 
Him  at  length,  as  though  He  did  not  know  it  ; they  explain  their 
intention  to  Him  with  the  utmost  precision,  apparently  fearing 
that  He  may  misunderstand  it  ; they  reproach  themselves  for 
omitting  to  mention  a person  or  a circumstance,  as  though  God, 
who  reads  the  heart,  could  not  supplement  their  faulty  memory  ; 
they  tell  Him  all  their  reasons,  and  enlarge  on  the  motives  most 
likely  to  touch  Him,  as  though  there  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
motives  in  His  goodness  ; and  they  rise  from  their  knees  quite 
satisfied  with  themselves,  after  much  speaking,  much  insistence, 
and  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  thing.  It  seems  as  if,  like 
the  heathen,  they  mistrusted  God  ; and  as  though  they  could 
never  inform  Him  of  their  needs  sufficiently,  nor  do  enough  to 
dispose  Him  in  their  favour. 

It  is  not  faith,  nor  is  it  even  reason  that  governs  such  prayers 
as  these  ; it  is  the  senses  and  the  imagination.  Uneducated 
persons,  and  women  in  general  are  the  most  inclined  to  err  in  this 
way. 

Jesus  Christ  neglected  nothing  that  could  save  His  disciples 
from  this  fault,  or  cure  them  of  it  ; and  He  could  not  have 
adduced  a more  potent  reason  for  avoiding  it  than  that  such  was 
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the  method  of  the  heathen.  So  He  forbade  them  to  use  many 
words  in  their  prayers,  words  being  unnecessary  to  secure  an 
answer  ; since  God  knows,  before  a man  opens  his  mouth,  what 
he  has  to  say,  and  it  is  not  words  that  He  answers,  but  the  purity 
of  the  man’s  intentions  and  the  disposition  of  his  heart. 

When  a child  with  even  the  least  glimmer  of  reason  asks 
something  of  his  father,  knowing  that  he  is  dearly  loved  by  him, 
is  he  not  content  to  express  his  wish,  and,  having  done  so,  to  rely 
on  his  father’s  kindness  ? Does  he  feel  that  he  must  beg  again 
and  again  and  constantly  return  to  the  charge,  or  else  he  will 
obtain  nothing  ? It  would  be  very  wrong  of  him  to  act  thus  ; 
he  would  be  rightly  reproached  for  doing  his  father  an 
injustice. 

We  who  are  Christians,  we  who  are  the  children  of  God  ought 
to  treat  our  heavenly  Father  at  least  as  well  as  we  treat  our 
earthly  parents.  A child  hardly  thinks  at  all  of  his  own  needs  ; 
his  parents  care  for  him  and  think  of  everything  that  concerns 
him.  Are  God’s  care  and  tenderness  not  so  great  as  theirs  ? 
Is  it  right  that,  seeing  we  have  such  a Father,  we  should  be 
anxious  about  His  care  for  us  ? Earthly  fathers  would  feel 
themselves  wronged  by  such  anxiety  in  their  children.  Why 
should  not  God  feel  equally  wronged  ? 

Do  not  conclude  that,  because  you  must  not  use  many  words 
when  praying,  your  prayers  ought  therefore  to  be  short.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  another 
place  bids  us  pray  always,  without  ceasing.  It  is  vocal  prayers 
that  He  wishes  us  not  to  multiply  to  excess,  especially  with  a 
single  object  : but  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  which  is  true  prayer, 
cannot  possibly  continue  too  long,  and  God  is  never  wearied 
by  it. 

If  we  study  it  closely  and  reason  correctly  we  shall  see  that  our 
Saviour,  in  this  warning,  is  suggesting  to  us  the  Prayer  of  Silence. 
After  stating  our  needs  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  if  we  prefer  it, 
He  bids  us  keep  silence  and  allow  our  hearts  to  speak,  far  more 
eloquently  than  our  lips. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  you  can  only  pray  with  your  heart  while 
you  are  praying  with  your  mouth,  and  that  the  moment  your 
mouth  is  silent  you  become  idle  and  inattentive.  If  that  were 
the  case  you  would  not  be  praying  with  your  heart  even  while 
your  mouth  prayed  ; you  would  only  be  following  the  words 
with  your  mind,  and  feeling  would  have  no  part  in  your  prayer. 
The  heart,  when  it  prays,  often  inclines  and  even  forces  the 
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mouth  to  be  silent  ; and  if  this  silence  in  God’s  presence  be  an 
unknown  experience  to  you,  there  is  no  injustice  in  applying 
to  you  the  words  of  the  prophet  : This  people  honour eth  Me 
with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.1 

The  reason  given  by  our  Saviour  to  deter  us  from  praying  in 
a multitude  of  words  is  a definite  incentive  to  the  Prayer  of 
Silence.  Your  Father,  He  says,  knoweth  what  is  needful  for  you 
before  you  ask  Him.  He  does  not  require  your  words,  therefore, 
which  teach  Him  nothing.  Yet  elsewhere  He  lays  it  on  you  as  a 
duty  to  pray  to  Him,  and  pray  without  ceasing.  Your  prayer 
must  be  mute,  then  : it  must  be  a completely  interior  prayer 
that  He  expects  from  you  continually,  and  He  only  accepts  the 
others  for  the  sake  of  this. 

If  you  know  nothing  of  this  interior  prayer,  and  never  practise 
it,  you  are  deeply  to  be  pitied. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  reason  put  forward  by  Jesus  Christ 
that  we  should  never  speak  at  all  to  God,  because  He  knows  the 
object  of  our  prayer  beforehand  ; it  only  follows  that  we  ought 
not  to  instruct  Him  when  we  speak,  and  that  it  is  for  other 
reasons  that  He  requires  our  prayers,  whether  vocal  or 
mental. 

Long  vocal  prayers  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  those  whose 
devotion  is  only  external.  Jesus  Christ  makes  them  the  subject 
of  a special  rebuke  to  the  Pharisees,  accusing  them  of  deceiving 
widows  by  this  apparent  act  of  piety,  and  therefore  obtaining 
money  from  them.2 

God  forbid  that  I should  impute  such  motives  to  all  who  recite 
long  prayers.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple,  earnest 
souls  who  pray  thus  because  they  have  never  been  taught  to 
pray  otherwise,  I think  such  prayers  are  generally  accompanied 
by  a great  deal  of  self-love.  Wherever  the  slightest  degree  of 
affectation  appears  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
conceited  or  self-seeking  motives. 

It  must  not  be  pleaded  that  this  type  of  prayer  is  authorised 
by  the  Saviour’s  own  example  ; that  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  in 
the  long  prayer  that  He  repeated  three  times,  He  did  nothing  but 
say  the  selfsame  word  : My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice 
pass  from  Me.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I will,  but  as  Thou  wilt}  It 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Evangelist  meant 
that  Jesus  Christ’s  prayer  on  this  occasion  was  entirely  vocal, 
and  consisted  only  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  words.  His 

1 Isa.  xxix,  13.  S.  Matt,  xv,  8.  2 S.  Matt,  xxiii,  14. 

a S.  Matt,  xxvi,  44. 
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intention  was  to  make  plain  to  us  the  essence  of  this  prayer, 
which  Jesus  Christ  uttered  aloud  perhaps  once  only,  perhaps 
not  at  all,  but  which  issued  from  the  depths  of  His  heart  through- 
out His  cruel  Agony. 

You  may  perhaps  think  that  I am  condemning  the  rosary  and 
chaplet,  which  consist  only  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  vocal 
prayers. 

I am  certainly  not  condemning  them.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  use  of  the  rosary  was  introduced  during  a profoundly 
ignorant  century,  when  the  faithful,  for  the  most  part,  knew 
nothing  of  mental  prayer  and  could  repeat  no  prayer  of  any  kind 
except  the  Pater  and  Ave  ; and  also  that  S.  Dominic’s  intention 
was  that  the  recitation  should  be  combined  with  meditation  on 
the  principal  mysteries  of  religion.  Those  who  say  the  chaplet 
are  far  from  meaning  to  disobey  the  injunction  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  to  multiply  Paters  and  Aves  in  order  to  secure  an  answer  to 
their  requests  more  surely  : their  intention  is  to  devote  a certain 
time  to  invoking  God  and  doing  honour  to  Mary,  by  a method 
that  the  Church  approves  and  that  is  a very  effectual  way  of 
kindling  faith  and  piety  in  the  soul. 

The  great  advantage  of  vocal  prayer — which,  to  effect  anything, 
must  of  course  come  from  the  heart — is  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  uneducated,  ignorant  minds,  and  the  quick,  volatile  imagi- 
nations of  persons  who  lack  concentration,  or  are  entirely  absorbed 
in  their  affairs,  or  even  attacked  by  temptation.  Among  these 
dispositions  there  are  always  some  to  which  the  person  yields 
more  or  less  voluntarily,  and  must  strive  to  correct  ; and  in  this 
endeavour  vocal  prayer  is  a very  efficacious  help  when  it  is 
sincerely  and  heartily  offered.  But  apart  from  such  cases  it  is 
a good  thing  to  relax  the  practice  of  vocal  prayer  gradually,  and 
replace  it  by  mental  prayer,  either  in  the  form  of  meditation  or 
the  prayer  of  silence.  The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart 
cannot  be  allowed  too  much  freedom  ; and  that  action,  which 
tends  to  draw  us  inwards  and  aims  at  creating  peace,  recollected- 
ness,  and  silence,  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  by  external 
prayer,  which  distracts  the  soul’s  attention. 

Let  us  say  a word  about  children. 

Up  to  a certain  age  they  are  capable  of  vocal  prayer  only. 
But  when  reason,  and  especially  feeling,  begin  to  develop  in 
them,  would  it  not  be  well  to  teach  them  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  prayer,  which  is  more  pleasing  to  God  and  more  useful 
to  the  soul  ? Could  they  not  be  led  to  it  quite  gently  by  being  taught 
to  begin  their  prayers  with  an  act  of  interior  adoration,  to  end 
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them  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  course  of  them  to  pause  for  a 
few  moments  at  intervals  ? This  practice  would  be  very  profitable 
for  girls  especially,  who  can  make  use  of  their  affections  at  an 
earlier  age  than  boys,  and  would  be  able,  if  well  brought  up,  to 
give  a quarter  of  an  hour  daily  to  mental  prayer  by  the  time 
they  were  ten  years  old  at  latest.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
either,  to  incline  boys  to  this  practice  in  the  same  way  at  the  time 
of  their  first  Communion,  or  to  persuade  both  boys  and  girls  to 
keep  up  the  habit.  The  Holy  Spirit  would  make  a very  percep- 
tible impression  on  these  innocent  hearts,  and  give  them  happy 
experiences  that  they  would  never  forget.  Should  they  forsake 
the  practice  later  on,  this  memory  would  bring  it  to  their  mind, 
and  in  some  moment  of  grace  induce  them  to  resume  it.  In  any 
case,  when  a confessor  spoke  to  them  of  it,  or  they  read  something 
on  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  new  to  them  and  they  would 
understand  it  more  easily. 

The  reason  that  many  people  are  so  much  attached  to  vocal 
prayer,  and  care  for  no  other  manner  of  praying,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  cling  too  much  to  sensible  things  ; in  the  second 
place,  that  they  wish  to  be  quite  certain  they  are  praying,  and 
think  that  certainty  would  be  weaker  if  their  prayer  were  alto- 
gether spiritual  ; and  in  the  third  place,  that  they  fear  distractions 
and  hope  to  avoid  them  to  some  degree  by  fixing  their  imagination 
and  senses  on  a book.  Some  people,  for  the  same  reason,  recite 
their  prayers  in  a fairly  loud  voice  in  order  to  hear  themselves, 
without  troubling  to  find  out  whether  they  are  annoying  and 
disturbing  others.  These  are  deplorable  limitations  ! We  must 
endure  them  in  others,  of  course  ; but  let  us  at  least  consent  to 
take  warning  and  strive  to  cure  them  in  ourselves. 

My  intention  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  disturb  and  alarm 
Christian  souls  with  regard  to  their  manner  of  praying.  My  only 
wish  is  to  convince  them  that  there  is  a more  excellent  way  than 
praying  aloud  : namely  to  beg  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  us  ; to 
attempt  repeatedly  to  keep  silence  in  God's  presence  for  a few 
moments  ; to  refuse  to  be  discouraged  if  we  should  not  at  once 
be  as  successful  as  we  should  like  ; to  keep  our  imagination  from 
taking  fright  at  a method  of  prayer  that  it  finds  strange  and 
difficult  ; and  to  accustom  our  minds  to  it  little  by  little.  I can 
answer  for  it  that  those  who  adopt  this  course  with  discretion 
will  find  it  profitable  to  them,  and  will  be  glad  that  they  made 
the  effort  of  renouncing  their  former  practices. 

I do  not  suggest,  however,  that  they  should  give  up  vocal 
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prayer  entirely,  and  still  less  do  I wish  them  to  despise  it  as  being 
only  suitable  for  a lower  type  of  soul.  There  would  be  intolerable 
pride  in  the  idea  that  they  could  do  without  it,  and  they  would 
infallibly  be  led  into  the  delusion  of  believing  themselves  highly 
spiritual.  Those  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
interior  life  and  are  most  advanced  in  the  practice  of  mental 
prayer  still  have  their  regular  times  of  vocal  prayer,  in  the 
morning,  the  evening,  and  the  course  of  the  day  ; to  say  nothing 
of  the  prayers  of  obligation  and  public  worship.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  however  strong  His  influence,  hardly  ever  opposes  any 
obstacle  to  these  kinds  of  prayer,  but  allows  them  absolute 
freedom  ; or  if  He  should  suggest  their  suspension  it  is  only  for 
a few  moments.  I do  not  think,  therefore,  that  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  except  in  very  rare  and  extraordinary  cases,  a Christian 
should  pass  a single  day  without  offering  or  reciting  a vocal 
prayer  of  some  kind. 

Why  is  it  then,  I shall  be  asked,  that  the  Church  uses  vocal 
prayers  only  ? The  answer  is  easy.  It  is  because  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  is  a public  office,  and  even  the  priests  who  recite  the 
breviary  in  private  do  so  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  ; and  because  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  is  offered  by  the 
minister  in  common  with  the  faithful  who  are  present,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  celebrant  and  answer 
Amen,  as  is  still  done  at  choral  Masses  ; and  lastly  it  is  because 
all  the  sacraments  are  administered  according  to  a formula 
prescribed  by  the  canons,  and  no  minister  is  permitted  to  make 
any  change  in  it.  Vocal  prayer  is  public  prayer  ; mental  prayer 
is  private  and  personal. 

Lord,  I acknowledge  that  until  now,  either  for  my  own  satis- 
faction, or  from  habit,  or  from  caution,  I have  practised  only  vocal 
prayer  ; and  I have  neglected  or  quite  ignored  the  simple  prayer  of 
the  heart,  which  is  less  flattering  to  self-love,  and  detaches  us  from 
the  things  of  sense  and  makes  us  more  spiritual.  I am  resolved  to 
give  my  attention  to  it  now,  and  to  devote  a certain  time  to  it  every 
day.  Do  Thou  bless  this  resolution,  and  grant  that  I may  adhere 
to  it.  I place  myself  under  the  guidance  of  Thy  Spirit  in  this  matter, 
and  will  have  no  other  master  but  Him,  and  those  through  whom 
He  teaches  me.  And  in  all  my  requests  I will  learn  to  speak  little  ; 
to  tell  Thee  simply  of  my  needs,  that  I may  thereby  humble  myself 
and  turn  to  Thee  as  the  Author  of  all  good  ; and  then  to  hold  my 
peace  and  await  the  result  of  my  prayers  confidently.  Give  me 
simplicity,  give  me  faith,  give  me  love  ; and  whatever  may  be  the 
method  of  my  prayer  it  will  always  be  pleasing  to  Thee,  and  to  me 
always  useful.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XXXVI 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER 

If  there  be  one  particular  point  on  which  Our  Lord  insisted  with 
special  frequency,  and  special  force  and  lucidity,  it  is  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  In  one  place  He  said  : All  things  whatsoever  you  shdll 
ask  in  prayer,  believing,  you  shall  receive  f1  and  in  another  : 
Amen,  amen,  I say  to  you  : if  you  ask  the  Father  anything  in  My 
Name,  He  will  give  it  to  you  ;2  and  again  : Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you  : seek,  and  you  shall  find  : knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
to  you. 8 And,  with  a view  to  encouraging  the  confidence  of  His 
disciples,  after  saying  that  a father  does  not  give  his  child  a 
scorpion  when  he  asks  for  an  egg,  nor  a stone  instead  of  bread, 
He  added  : If  you,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 
your  children,  how  much  more  will  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  /4 

I confine  myself  to  these  passages.  There  are  many  others 
which  are  no  less  definite  ; but  these  will  suffice. 

Let  me  here  call  attention  to  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
expressions.  Jesus  Christ  makes  no  exception  at  all,  whether 
with  regard  to  persons,  or  things,  or  times,  or  places.  He  con- 
firms His  promise  by  an  oath,  swearing  by  the  Truth,  that  is  to 
say  by  Himself.  After  this  we  cannot  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  we  have  only  to  ask  in  order 
to  receive,  since  God  has  so  formally  pledged  Himself  to  refuse 
nothing. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  our  prayers  so  often  are  not 
granted  ? God’s  promises  are  quite  definitely  expressed  : they 
cannot  possibly  fail  : it  would  be  manifestly  blasphemous  to 
think  that  He  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  keep  them.  It  is  conse- 
quently clear  that  the  blame  rests  entirely  with  ourselves. 

The  truth  is,  to  put  it  in  a word,  that  we  do  not  ourselves 
fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  God  has  pledged  Himself.  When 
He  states  so  absolutely  that  He  will  grant  what  we  ask  He  is 
assuming  that  we  shall  ask  what  we  ought,  and  ask  it  as  we  ought, 
and  lastly,  ask  it  from  the  motives  and  with  the  aims  calculated  to 
move  Him.  Our  prayer,  otherwise,  though  offered  by  a Christian, 
is  not  a Christian  prayer  ; and  if  a prayer  be  not  Christian  God 

1 S.  Matt,  xxi,  22.  2 S.  John  xvi,  23. 

3 S.  Matt,  vii,  8.  4 S.  Matt,  vii,  11. 
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is  not  pledged  to  grant  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  possible  that  He  should 
do  so. 

Therefore,  whenever  we  propose  to  ask  something  of  God,  the 
first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  inquire  of  ourselves  whether  we  ought 
to  make  that  request,  whether  our  reasons  be  good,  and  whether 
God  may  be  justly  expected  to  listen  to  us. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  making  this  inquiry,  we  must  not 
consider  the  matter  from  the  human  point  of  view,  but  consult 
only  the  ideas  of  God,  which  are  very  different  from  ours.  In 
such  an  important  undertaking  it  is  not  for  God  to  conform  to 
our  views,  but  for  us  to  conform  to  His.  How  many  petitions 
would  remain  unuttered  if  we  always  consulted  God  in  this  way 
about  our  requests  ! I cannot  live  without  the  necessaries  of  life  : 
therefore  when  I lack  these  and  am  unable  to  earn  them  by  my 
work  I am  authorised  to  ask  God  for  them,  and  to  count  upon 
His  fatherly  Providence  to  secure  them  for  me  by  the  means  of 
charity  or  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  be  rich, 
no  reason  why  I should  not  suffer  a loss  of  temporal  goods  which, 
while  lessening  my  luxury  and  depriving  me  of  certain  comforts, 
will  leave  me  a decent  livelihood.  There  is  no  need  for  my 
business  enterprises  to  succeed  to  the  extent  of  my  insatiable 
desires  ; there  is  no  need  for  me  to  raise  myself  to  a state  of  life 
higher  than  that  in  which  I was  bom  ; nor  for  me  or  my  children 
to  make  a marriage  from  mercenary  motives  ; nor  for  me  to 
secure  the  distinguished  post  which  flatters  my  ambition;  but 
which  I may  not  be  qualified  to  fill  ; nor  for  me  to  win  some 
lawsuit  in  which  my  claims  are  perhaps  doubtful.  And  so  on, — 
the  number  of  instances  is  inexhaustible. 

When,  therefore,  I make  requests  to  God  regarding  such 
matters,  either  for  myself  or  for  those  in  whom  I am  interested, 
I am  not  asking  what  I ought.  These  are  nothing  but  heathen 
prayers,  prompted  by  avarice  or  ambition,  and  I have  no  right 
to  expect  that  God  will  answer  them  in  virtue  of  His  promises. 

I meet  with  difficulties,  disappointments,  humiliations,  troubles, 
temptations,  and  crosses  of  every  kind  ; and  were  I to  ask  God 
to  come  to  my  help  and  give  me  the  strength  to  bear  them  I 
should  be  asking  what  I ought,  and  should  therefore  be  entitled 
to  hope  that  He  would  grant  my  prayer.  But  if  I were  to  pray 
that  He  would  deliver  me  from  my  temporal  and  spiritual 
troubles  because  I dislike  enduring  them  ; or  to  pray  in  my 
impatience  to  be  relieved  of  my  life,  it  is  plain  that  my  prayer 
would  not  be  Christian,  but  opposed  to  the  designs  of  Providence 
for  me,  and  to  the  Gospel  which  bids  me  bear  my  cross  daily 
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if  I wish  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  I should  not,  therefore,  be  asking 
what  I ought,  and  should  be  strangely  mistaken  if  I considered 
that  God  ought  to  listen  to  me. 

But,  you  will  say,  it  is  on  account  of  the  faults  I am  daily 
tempted  to  commit  and  the  fear  of  falling  that  I pray  for  an  end 
to  these  crosses  and  temptations.  Ought  not  God  to  grant  my 
prayer  ? — No  ; He  offers  you  His  grace, — a certain  means  of 
avoiding  these  faults  and  resisting  temptation  ; let  that  means 
suffice  you,  and  do  not  importune  God  to  deliver  you  from  the 
things  that  serve  to  humble  and  mortify  you. 

When  a man  intends  to  lay  a request  before  an  earthly  ruler 
he  considers  beforehand,  with  the  greatest  care,  whether  the 
matter  be  worthy  of  that  personage’s  attention,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  gain  his  favour,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  not  be  good  reasons  against  it.  The  Majesty  of  God,  His 
holiness,  and  His  very  kindness  demand  that  we  should  take 
similar  precautions  in  our  dealings  with  Him,  and  should  not 
lightly  and  indiscriminately  lay  all  kinds  of  petitions  before 
Him.  We  act  as  though  our  own  interests,  caprices,  and  passions 
were  all  we  had  to  consider  in  making  our  requests,  and  God 
ought  to  fall  in  with  all  our  desires  however  unreasonable  they 
may  be.  We  are  far  too  much  like  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s 
children,  and  we  deserve  no  less  and  even  more  than  she  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  answer  : You  know  not  what  you  ask,1 — you 
would  have  ceased  your  requests  if  you  had  for  a moment  paused 
to  think  ; you  would  have  understood  that  these  things  were 
not  such  as  should  be  asked  of  God. 

Not  only  do  we  ask  what  we  ought  not  to  ask,  but  we  ask  in 
the  wrong  way,  and  the  one  is  usually  the  consequence  of  the 
other. 

To  ask  in  the  tight  way  it  is  necessary  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  ask  for  us  with  unspeakable  groanings.  There  are  not  a 
great  many  Christians  whose  prayers  are  inspired,  dictated,  and 
actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  pray  in  a state  of  grace  is  not 
enough  to  insure  this  ; it  must  actually  be  grace  that  causes  us 
to  pray,  while  we  contribute  no  more  than  simple  co-operation. 
But  have  we  any  experience,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  unspeakable 
groanings  produced  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit, — we  who  are 
habitually  so  cold,  and  languid,  and  inattentive  ? Our  temporal, 
or  even  our  spiritual  interests  may  sometimes  cause  us  to  pray 
ardently,  but  does  not  the  impulse  arise  from  a heated  imagination, 

1 S.  Matt,  xx,  22. 
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or  from  natural  desires,  or  at  all  events  from  desires  that  are 
self-seeking  ? The  groanings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  as  calm  as 
they  are  deep  ; our  own  are  disturbed  and  turbulent,  and  do  not 
rise  from  the  depths  of  the  heart.  The  groanings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  originate  spontaneously,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  not  in 
our  own  control  ; but  ours  are  produced  to  order,  or  evoked  with 
an  effort.  The  groanings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  ardent,  but 
submissive  ; ours  express  nothing  but  our  own  will,  and  we  are 
irritated  if  they  meet  with  no  response.  After  expressing  our 
desires  we  do  not  end,  like  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  words  : Never- 
theless, not  as  I will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.  He  who  fathoms  our 
hearts  knows  the  nature  of  our  groanings  and  can  distinguish 
their  source,  and  if  it  be  not  the  Spirit  who  produces  them  He 
is  unmoved. 

Our  Lord  promises  us  that  whatsoever  we  shall  ask  with 
faith  shall  be  granted  to  us  : and  our  faith  fails  us,  and  we  take 
to  our  prayers  all  the  doubts,  fears,  and  hesitations  that  are  the 
result  of  our  timid  thoughts  and  wavering  precautions.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  not  doubt  the  absolute  power  of  God,  but  we 
do  Him  no  less  a wrong  by  doubting  His  good  will.  The  confi- 
dence that  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  firm  that  hesitation 
is  out  of  the  question  ; so  patient  that  it  is  never  rebuffed  ; so 
courageous  that  it  only  grows  bolder  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
and  more  hopeful  when  appearances  are  most  adverse.  Can 
we  dare  to  say,  with  our  hand  on  our  heart,  that  our  prayers 
are  inspired  by  faith  so  living  as  this  ? Why  are  we  so  easily 
discouraged,  unless  it  be  from  lack  of  faith  ? Why,  when  God 
keeps  us  waiting  for  a little  while,  do  we  reproach  Him  for  being 
deaf  to  our  prayers  ? Why  are  we  cast  down,  dismayed,  and 
desperate  when  the  storm,  instead  of  passing,  seems  fiercer  than 
ever,  and  the  danger  grows  ? What  is  the  use  of  a faith  that 
cannot  endure  the  smallest  test  and  is  upset  by  the  first  obstacle  ? 
And  we  are  surprised  that  our  prayers  are  not  granted  ! Con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  our  faith  it  would  be  far  more  surprising 
if  they  were. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  ask  with  the  aims  and  motives  by  which 
God  is  likely  to  be  touched. 

Wehide  from  ourselves,  as  best  we  can,  the  faultiness  of  our  inten- 
tions and  motives,  but  it  does  not  escape  the  infinitely  penetrating 
eyes  of  God  ; and  far  from  accepting  prayers  that  are  soiled 
in  this  way.  He  rejects  and  condemns  them.  Any  motive  that  is 
not,  ultimately  at  all  events,  concerned  with  His  glory  and  our 
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salvation,  does  not  move  Him  in  the  least.  But  how  few  prayers 
are  pure,  with  no  object  but  the  glory  of  God  ! How  few  souls 
there  are  who  appeal  to  His  dearest  interests,  and  pray  to  Him 
for  His  own  sake  only  ! What  could  He  refuse  when  it  was 
represented  to  Him  that  His  glory  was  concerned,  and  when  the 
prayer  had  indeed  no  other  intention  ? So  noble  an  intention 
implies  complete  abnegation,  absolute  death  to  self,  the  deepest 
love  and  the  highest  ideals,  and  unhappily  is  very  rare  even  among 
the  most  fervent  Christians.  S.  Paul  bids  us  perform  our  most 
ordinary  actions  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  surely  we  ought  to 
consider  it  far  more  in  our  holiest  action,  which  is  prayer.  If 
we  appeal  to  God  with  this  motive,  which  is  His  own  in  all  that 
He  does,  we  shall  never  have  reason  to  complain  that  He  does 
not  listen  to  us.  We  have  Jesus  Christ’s  express  promise  that 
whatever  we  ask  our  heavenly  Father  in  His  Name,  He  will  give 
it  us.  But,  as  S.  Augustine  points  out,  a request  that  is  contrary 
to  the  order  of  salvation  cannot  be  made  in  the  Name  of  the 
Author  of  salvation.  I may  add  that, * even  where  salvation  is 
concerned,  the  glory  of  God  and  His  holy  will  must  be  the  first 
consideration.  When  these  two  motives  concur  in  inspiring  our 
prayers  they  are  truly  offered  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
never  can  we  invoke  that  adorable  Name  in  vain. 

Are  all  our  prayers  concerned  with  salvation,  and  do  we 
chiefly  desire  even  salvation  with  the  object  of  glorifying  God  ? 
They  are  many  who  ask  for  it,  but  only  from  the  fear  of  perdition 
and  the  wish  to  escape  hell  ; or  else  with  a view  to  being  happy 
and  having  no  more  to  endure.  I do  not  condemn  these  requests  ; 
but  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  their  essential  inspiration  would  He 
also  inspire  the  mean  fear  and  self-seeking  desires  that  make 
them  imperfect  ? There  are  very  urgent  prayers  of  which  the 
object  is  the  correction  of  faults,  the  acquisition  of  virtues,  and 
the  securing  of  various  graces,  but  which  nearly  always  contain 
an  element  of  self-seeking.  I say  nothing  of  requests  that  are 
opposed  to  salvation,  or  endanger  it.  We  should  rather  thank 
God  than  complain  when  He  does  not  grant  such  as  these.  As 
for  the  others,  good  in  themselves  but  faulty  in  their  motives, 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  He  often  delays  to  answer  them 
until  they  be  made  with  purer  motives  and  less  self-seeking. 

Let  us  now  imagine  a Christian  who,  in  his  prayers,  places 
God’s  glory  and  his  own  salvation  before  everything  else  ; who 
is  indifferent  to  all  other  considerations,  and  resolved  to  accept 
unquest ioningly  whatever  contributes  most  to  these  two  objects  ; 
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who  prays  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prays  with  unalterable  faith  : 
I assert  that  the  prayer  of  this  Christian  cannot  possibly  be 
rejected,  though  he  should  ask  for  a miracle.  It  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  so,  because  his  prayer  has  all  the  conditions  that  God 
demands,  and  having  pledged  His  word  God  cannot  fail  Himself. 
For  in  such  a case  it  is  not  the  man  who  prays,  but  God  who 
prays  to  Himself  for  Himself,  so  to  speak, — who  wishes  to  grant 
a certain  boon  and  urges  the  man  to  ask  Him  for  it. 

So  do  not  let  us  blame  God  any  more,  but  blame  ourselves 
for  the  ill-success  of  our  prayers.  You  ask,  says  S.  James,  and 
receive  not,  because  you  ask  amiss.1  And  you  are  moreover 
arrogant  enough  to  think  that  you  ask  well,  and  unjust  enough 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  God.  Let  us  begin  by  learning  to  pray, 
which  most  of  us  do  not  know  how  to  do  ; and  when  we  have 
learnt, — when  we  can  ask  what  we  ought,  and  ask  as  we  ought, — 
then  our  thanksgivings  will  follow  hard  upon  our  prayers. 

But,  you  will  say,  one  can  never  be  certain  of  having  perfectly 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  right  prayer.  That  is  true  ; and 
what  would  become  of  humility  if  one  could  always  be  certain 
of  praying  rightly  ? What  would  become  of  simplicity  if  one  were 
to  examine  one’s  prayers  carefully  so  as  to  pass  judgment  upon 
them  ? No  Christian,  surely,  could  have  the  temerity  to  say  to 
God  : Thou  wilt  certainly  grant  my  prayer,  seeing  that  I pray 
well.  This  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  your  prayer 
is  exactly  what  makes  all  complaint  impossible,  and  forces 
you  to  blame  no  one  but  yourself.  In  all  circumstances  God 
will  be  always  right  and  we  shall  always  be  wrong  ; God  will 
always  be  holy  and  blameless,  and  we  shall  always  be  evil  and 
blameworthy.  Our  pride  would  rather  that  this  were  not  so  : 
it  strives  to  justify  us  in  everything,  even  at  God’s  expense,  and 
at  the  expense  of  His  justice,  His  goodness,  and  the  infallibility 
of  His  promises.  It  is  in  this  that  our  pride  shows  itself  most 
detestable. 

O my  Saviour,  since  prayer  is  my  greatest,  and  indeed  my  only 
resource,  let  me  never  make  it  useless  to  me,  and  possibly  fatal. 

Do  not  answer  my  prayers,  ever,  when  Thy  glory  and  my  salvation 
are  not  the  chief  object,  and  the  aim  of  my  requests.  Do  not  answer 
me,  ever,  if  through  ignorance,  self-love,  or  some  human  motive,  I 
should  ask  Thee  for  something  that  might  displease  Thee  or  injure 
my  soul.  But  have  pity  on  my  wretchedness  and  weakness,  for  in 
nothing  do  they  appear  more  plainly  than  in  my  prayers  : the  natural 
man  is  always  to  be  found  in  them.  Ah,  divine  Spirit,  when  will 
they  come  altogether  from  Thee  ? When  will  grace  alone  pray  in  me, 

1 S.  James  iv,  3. 
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and  pray  that  nature  may  be  totally  destroyed  in  me,  with  all  its 
malice  and  depravity  ? 

May  prayer,  which  is  a source  of  glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  and  the 
channel  of  every  grace,  the  germ  of  every  virtue,  the  origin  of  all 
merits,  the  only  consolation  of  man  in  this  vale  of  tears,  be  hence- 
forward the  most  precious  occupation  of  my  life  ! How  many 
hours  I have  lost,  which  might  have  been  so  usefully  and  so  delight- 
fully employed  in  prayer  ! How  many  prayers,  too,  I have  lost  by 
praying  ill  ! If  I have  profited  so  little  by  my  prayers,  it  is  my  own 
fault  : I confess  it,  I repent  of  it,  and  I beseech  Thee,  O my  God,  to 
aid  me  in  redeeming  these  great  losses.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXXVII 

UNCEASING  PRAYER 

The  lesson  relating  to  ceaseless  prayer  requires,  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  consequences  that  result  from 
it,  to  be  treated  very  carefully  and  read  with  attention. 

We  ought  always  to  pray,  says  the  Gospel,  and  not  to  faint,1 — 
not  to  weary  of  doing  so. 

Let  us  weigh  these  words.  We  ought  : it  is  a precept  and  not 
a counsel  : it  concerns  a matter  of  obligation  and  not  a point  of 
perfection.  If  we  fail  to  do  it  we  are  sinning  more  or  less  seriously. 
We  ought  : it  is  a general  duty,  which  concerns  every  Christian. 
It  is  not  said  only  for  ministers  of  the  Church,  not  only  for  those 
who  are  consecrated  to  God  by  religious  vows,  but  for  all  who 
profess  to  believe  in  the  Gospel  and  follow  it  as  their  rule  of 
conduct,  whether  living  apart  from  the  world  or  in  it.  We  ought 
always  to  pray  : not  only  have  a fixed  time  for  prayer  and  never 
allow  a day  to  pass  without  praying,  but  to  make  it  our  continual 
practice,  never  suspended  and  never  interrupted. 

That  the  words  always  pray  should  be  taken  in  this  sense  is 
shown  by  what  follows  : not  to  weary  of  doing  so.  The  Gospel 
first  commands  us  to  pray  continuously,  and  then  forbids  us  to 
cease  doing  so,  thus  uniting  the  two  ways  of  expressing  a precept. 
There  is  not  one  to  be  found  in  all  the  Scriptures  that  is  enunciated 
in  stronger  or  more  definite  terms. 

But  if  we  understand  this  precept  as  applying  to  vocal  prayer, 
or  even  to  the  form  of  mental  prayer  that  we  call  meditation,  it 
1 S.  Luke  xviii,  I. 
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is  manifestly  impracticable.  For  this  reason  those  who  recognise 
no  other  kind  of  prayer  have  thought  themselves  authorised  to 
restrict  the  obligation  to  certain  fixed  times.  They  would  be 
right,  no  doubt,  if  there  were  no  way  of  praying  to  God  except 
with  the  mouth,  or  by  the  application  and  concentration  of  the 
mind. 

But  the  words  of  the  Gospel  lead  further,  and  might  have 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  another  kind  of 
prayer,  of  such  a nature  that  every  Christian  can  carry  it  on 
continually. 

What  kind  of  prayer  is  it  ? It  is  the  essence  of  prayer,  the 
only  kind  that  attracts  God’s  attention,  the  kind  that  gives  their 
value  to  all  the  other  kinds, — in  a word,  the  prayer  of  the  heart. 
Prayer  of  this  nature  can  continue  without  interruption,  and  no 
other  can.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
precept,  and  there  is  no  need  to  adopt  a restriction  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  command.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the 
heart,  for  their  ignorance  of  which  Jesus  Christ  reproached  the 
Jews  ; the  prayer  of  the  heart  which  God  pronounced  by  His 
prophet  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  new  order  : In  that  day,  He 
said,  I will  pour  out  upon  the  house  of  David  and  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  prayers  J a spirit 
of  grace  that  will  prompt  them  to  pray  unceasingly,  and  a spirit 
of  prayer  that  will  unceasingly  attract  new  graces  to  them  : a 
twofold  spirit  keeping  up  perpetual  intercourse  between  the 
heavenly  Father  and  His  children.  It  was  this  prayer  of  the 
heart  of  which  the  Apostle  was  thinking  when  he  bade  the  faithful 
to  pray  without  ceasing ,2  and  assured  them  that  he  himself  made 
a remembrance  of  them  in  his  prayers  without  ceasing. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  prayer  of  the  heart  be 
continual  ? I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  ask  how  it  can  fail  to 
be  so.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  creates  the 
prayer  of  the  heart,  whether  He  be  actually  dwelling  in  us  or 
preparing  to  dwell  in  us.  Now,  when  once  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
begun  to  pray  in  a heart  His  intention  is  to  pray  in  it  always, 
and  it  is  our  fault  if  His  intention  be  not  fulfilled  ; for  it  depends 
on  us  to  make  its  fulfilment  possible  by  responding  to  His  inward 
action,  and  giving  Him  the  entire  mastery  over  our  will.  When 
He  wishes  to  take  possession  of  us  it  is  our  resistance  only  that 
prevents  Him  from  doing  so,  and  when  once  He  is  admitted  to 
our  heart  He  will  remain  there  always  if  we  do  not  chase  Him 
away.  But  the  Holy  Spirit,  dwelling  in  a heart,  would  never 
1 Zach.  xii,  10.  2 1 Thess.  v,  16. 
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be  idle  there  if  He  had  full  liberty  to  act.  And  what  should 
He  do  except  the  work  appropriate  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of 
prayer,  the  Spirit  of  sanctification  ? He  would  keep  the  heart  in 
a continual  state  of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  regret  for  sins 
committed,  and  invocation  of  divine  assistance  to  avoid  further 
sins.  This  does  not  mean  that  definite  acts  of  prayer  would  be 
made  every  instant  : that  would  not  be  possible.  But  the  heart 
would  always  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make 
such  acts  as  often  as  He  should  please  ; and  the  germ  of  them 
would  be  kept  always  ready  in  the  ground  of  the  soul,  to  be 
developed  as  the  opportunity  arose.  This  persistent  habit  is  what 
I mean  by  continual  prayer,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  the  habit  of  every  Christian. 

What,  once  more,  is  the  prayer  of  the  heart  ? It  is  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  divine  love,  or  charity.  Actual  prayer  is  charity 
put  into  practice  ; habitual  prayer  is  the  disposition  inclining 
to  that  practice. 

It  is  as  easy  and  as  natural  to  the  heart  to  pray  always  as  it 
is  to  love  always.  A man  can  love  God  always  without  always 
thinking  of  Him,  or  always  telling  Him  of  his  love.  He  is  loving 
God  if  he  be  resolved,  not  only  to  do  nothing  at  any  time  contrary 
to  the  love  of  God,  but  also  to  take  every  opportunity  of  proving 
his  love,  and  to  make  acts  of  love  whenever  grace  prompts  him 
to  do  so.  It  is  thus  that  a mother  loves  her  children,  a wife  loves 
her  husband,  and  a friend  loves  his  friend.  The  person  whom 
one  loves  never  comes  into  the  mind  without  awakening  a feeling 
of  affection  ; one  would  gladly  keep  the  beloved  image  always 
present,  and  if  the  mind  be  sometimes  diverted  to  other  subjects, 
the  heart  never  is.  It  is  the  same  with  prayer.  A man  may  be 
said  to  pray  always  when  he  would  wish  to  do  so  supposing  it 
were  possible  ; when  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  praying, 
and  is  constantly  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  action  of  grace. 

To  fancy  that  the  occupations  of  life  are  an  obstacle  to  this 
sort  of  prayer  would  be  putting  a wrong  construction  on  the 
matter.  On  the  contrary  they  are,  or  at  least  they  may  be, 
one  way  of  practising  it,  and  there  is  a kind  of  prayer  that  is 
very  rightly  named  prayer  of  action.  Every  action  performed 
in  the  sight  of  God  because  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  in  the  manner 
that  God  wills,  is  a prayer,  and  indeed  a better  prayer  than  any 
that  could  be  made  in  words  at  such  times.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  action  should  be  good  and  holy  in  itself  : even  an  im- 
material action  may  be  a prayer  in  virtue  of  the  intention  with 
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which  it  is  performed.  Thus  the  Apostle  was  again  exhorting 
the  faithful  to  pray  always  when  he  said  : Whatsoever  you  do  in 
word  or  in  work , do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  Him  ;x  and  again  : Whether  you 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  else  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God .2 
If  an  animal  action  such  as  eating  and  drinking  does  not  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  prayer,  it  is  still  less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  labours  of  body  or  mind,  or  by  any  kind  of  domestic  affairs, 
or  by  professional  duties.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 
concerns,  in  themselves,  to  distract  the  heart  from  its  union 
with  God,  nothing  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the 
soul's  inward  conformity  with  it.  Indeed,  this  is  but  a feeble 
expression  of  the  truth,  for  all  these  things  tend  to  unite  us  more 
closely  to  God,  and  to  maintain  the  secret  intercourse  between 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  soul.  We  are  always  praying  when  we 
are  doing  our  duty  and  turning  it  into  work  for  God. 

Among  the  actions  that  may  be  regarded  as  prayer  I would 
include  visits  of  politeness  and  good  manners  ; I would  even 
include  amusing  conversations  and  necessary  relaxations  of 
body  and  mind,  provided  they  be  harmless,  and  carried  no  further 
than  is  allowed  by  Christian  principles.  None  of  these  occupations 
is  incompatible  with  continual  prayer  ; with  the  exception  of 
things  that  are  wrong,  inexpedient,  or  useless  there  is  nothing 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  make  His  own,  nothing  that  He 
cannot  contrive  to  sanctify,  and  bring  into  the  realm  of  prayer. 
The  agapes  of  the  early  Christians,  which  were  instituted  by  the 
Apostles,  were  undoubtedly  holy,  and  were  seasoned  with  spiritual 
joy  ; and,  far  from  weakening  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  prayer 
in  those  who  were  present,  they  were  a proof  of  its  power.  There 
is  no  reason  why  our  repasts  should  not  resemble  them,  if  only 
we  were  like  the  faithful  of  those  days.  It  seems  to  me  a most 
admirable  feature  in  the  religion  we  profess  that  it  teaches  us  to 
honour  God  in  all  things,  to  pray  to  Him  in  all  circumstances,  to 
practise  virtue  in  all  occupations,  and  allows  nothing  to  be  in- 
different or  useless  in  the  Christian’s  life. 

There  is  not  only  a prayer  of  action  : there  is  also  a prayer 
of  suffering  ; and  this  is  the  best  of  all,  and  the  most  pleasing  to 
God.  There  are  many  who  complain  that  they  cannot  pray 
because  they  are  ill,  or  because  they  are  suffering  violent  pain, 
or  are  in  a state  of  great  weakness  and  languor.  Did  not  Our 
Lord  pray  on  the  Cross,  and  the  martyrs  on  the  scaffold  ? Actual 
prayer  is  at  such  times  impossible,  except,  perhaps,  in  occasional 
1 Col.  iii,  17.  2 1 Cor.  x,  31. 
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invocations  and  brief  aspirations.  That  is  easily  understood  ; 
and  moreover  actual  prayer  is  not  expected  of  you.  But  let 
your  sufferings  be  borne  for  God  ; suffer  with  submission  and 
patience  ; suffer  in  union  with  Jesus  Christ  and  you  will  be 
praying  very  truly. 

A really  Christian  heart,  then,  is  both  able  and  bound  to  pray 
without  ceasing,  in  part  by  devoting  a fixed  time  to  prayer,  and 
at  other  times  either  in  action  or  in  suffering.  And  if  we  consider 
the  matter  carefully  we  shall  see  that  continuous  prayer  is  a 
consequence  of  all  the  precepts  of  Christian  ethics.  It  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  perfect  observance  of  those  precepts,  and  makes 
it  easy,  whereas  without  it  that  observance  would  be  absolutely 
impossible.  The  two  things  depend  on  each  other,  and  one  leads 
to  the  other. 

And  there  is  nothing  that  makes  one  feel  the  need  of  the 
interior  life, — that  is  to  say,  as  S.  Paul1  tells  us,  the  need  of  being 
actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — more  strongly  than  the  obligation 
to  pray  continually.  For  we  cannot  fulfil  this  obligation  if  we 
be  not  constantly  dependent  upon  grace  ; if  we  voluntarily 
dwell  on  ideas  that  are  either  opposed  or  alien  to  the  thoughts 
by  which  God  wishes  our  minds  to  be  occupied,  moment  by 
moment  ; or  if  we  yield  to  affections  that  absorb  a share,  at  the 
least,  of  our  hearts,  and  deprive  God  of  a portion  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  we  enter  on  the  interior  life,  as  soon 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  possession  of  our  soul  and  governs  it  as 
He  wills,  the  first  consolation  He  bestows  on  it  is  the  desire  for 
unceasing  prayer  : He  causes  our  soul  to  find  in  that  practice 
a pleasure  so  intense  that  we  become  disgusted  and  repelled  by 
the  things  of  earth,  and  henceforward  our  conversation  is  in 
Heaven. 

This  seems  a vain  imagination  and  an  extravagant  degree  of 
perfection  to  ordinary  Christians  who,  through  their  own  fault, 
have  never  enjoyed  this  divine  gift,  nor  ever  been  attracted  to 
the  inner  life.  It  is  quite  enough,  they  say,  to  pray  at  fixed 
hours  ; at  other  times  it  is  allowable  to  give  the  mind  a certain 
amount  of  freedom,  provided  it  does  not  harbour  bad  thoughts  ; 
and  there  are  also  a quantity  of  innocent  enjoyments  and  tastes 
in  which  one  may  indulge  without  the  least  scruple.  What  a 
nuisance,  what  slavery  it  would  be  to  have  to  make  all  one’s 
actions  conform  to  the  inward  influences  of  grace  ! This  continual 

1 Phil,  iii,  20. 
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prayer  is  intolerable  bondage,  however  you  like  to  explain  it  ! 
So  say  the  semi-Christians  who  find  it  a burden  to  call  upon  God, 
and  regard  prayer  as  a wearisome  obligation.  They  interpret 
the  Gospel  to  suit  their  own  point  of  view,  instead  of  readjusting 
their  point  of  view  to  harmonise  with  the  clear  and  definite  words 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  their  need  of  self-deception  they  blaspheme  things  of 
which  they  know  nothing,  so  as  to  justify  themselves  for  enjoying 
a certain  amount  of  dissipation  and  giving  some  licence  to  nature. 
But  these  lax  views  can  never  stand  up  against  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  will  always  find  their  condemnation  there, 
and  in  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  saints. 

It  is  untrue,  moreover,  that  the  practice  of  continual  prayer 
hampers  a man  to  the  extent  that  they  think.  They  appear  to 
imagine  that  it  must  leave  him  no  freedom  of  mind  for  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs  ; prevent  him  from  enjoying  any  social 
intercourse  ; make  him  seem  half  idiotic  in  conversation,  with  his 
mind  always  wandering  or  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  celestial 
things  ; and  keep  him,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  con- 
stantly serious  and  aloof  from  every  form  of  amusement.  Human 
weakness  could  not  endure  such  an  exalted  condition.  At 
all  events  nothing  but  solitary  confinement  could  make  it 
possible. 

And  all  this  can  be  exaggerated  to  any  extent. 

Continual  prayer  is  hampering  to  the  senses,  to  the  imagi- 
nation, to  the  earthly  and  animal  man.  This  I admit  : and  there 
is  not  a single  point  in  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel  that 
does  not  hamper  our  human  nature  in  the  same  way.  But  far 
from  hampering  a man  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  it  makes 
them  easier  to  him  ; far  from  shackling  his  talents  it  teaches  him 
to  put  them  to  the  use  for  which  God  gave  them  to  him  ; it  makes 
him  more  energetic  in  his  business  ; it  enables  him  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  work  more  easily  and  causes  that  work  to  be  more 
successful.  Though  it  may  rob  him  of  a false  kind  of  liberty, 
which  he  idolizes  and  misuses  to  his  own  undoing,  it  leads  him  to 
the  true  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  It  does  not  forbid  him  to 
enjoy  the  social  intercourse  necessary  or  suitable  to  his  station  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  makes  him  more  accessible,  more  genial,  and 
more  obliging.  It  permits  him  to  take  a proper  share  in  conver- 
sation, to  use  his  mental  gifts  in  any  unostentatious  way,  to  be 
interested  and  even  animated  in  manner,  to  talk  or  listen  tact- 
fully, and  generally  to  bçhave  so  as  to  please  everyone.  He  will 
of  course  always  choose  his  company,  and  in  every  social  gathering 
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will  take  care  that  human  respect  never  makes  him  fail  in 
charity  nor  in  discretion,  nor  in  his  duty  to  God  or  his  neighbour. 

Ceaseless  prayer,  as  I have  described  it,  is  simply  a special 
disposition  of  the  heart,  inclining  it  always  towards  God  ; it 
demands  no  fatiguing  attention  of  the  mind,  which  always 
remains  free  to  apply  itself  to  whatever  God  chooses  or  permits 
to  occupy  it  at  any  moment  ; but  its  application  is  of  a detached 
kind,  and  at  the  first  sign  it  passes  on  to  another  subject  with 
equal  detachment.  The  man  who  prays  thus  prays  without 
thinking,  without  reflection  ; no  one  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
no  one  suffers  from  it.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that  wherever 
he  carries  his  heart  he  carries  his  prayer  ; it  is  never  interrupted 
except  in  sleep,  and  even  then  he  might  truly  say,  like  the  Spouse 
in  the  Canticles  : I sleep,  but  my  heart  watcheth.1  I do  not  see 
how  a prayer  of  this  nature  can  be  irksome,  either  to  oneself  or 
to  others.  What  I see  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a delight  to 
those  who  practise  it,  that  it  never  disturbs  others,  and  that 
it  is  even  possible  to  derive  great  profit  from  the  companionship 
of  those  who  make  a habit  of  it. 

Whether  it  be  irksome  or  not,  moreover,  we  are  bidden  to  do 
it,  and  every  Christian  should  qualify  himself  to  fulfil  the  precept. 

What  steps  must  we  take  to  that  end  ? We  must  love  God, 
love  Him  with  all  our  mind  and  with  all  our  heart,  perform  every 
action  for  His  sake,  and  have  no  motive  except  to  please  Him. 
We  must  be.  willing  to  depend  upon  grace  in  all  things,  to  acquire 
the  agreeable  habit  of  listening  to  that  inward  voice,  to  attend 
submissively  to  its  warnings  and  be  ashamed  of  the  slightest 
disobedience.  We  must  also  resolve  to  deny  ourselves,  to  battle 
with  our  self-love,  to  be  always  on  our  guard  against  natural 
impulses,  and  never  yield  to  them  when  they  interfere  with  our 
duty  to  God.  That  is  to  say  we  must  be  Christians  in  the  Gospel 
sense  of  the  word,  earnest  and  practising  Christians  ; once  for 
all  we  must  enter  the  Saviour’s  School  and  become  pupils  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  When  a man  has  made  this  resolution  and  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  out  he  will  be  continually  praying, 
or  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  will  at  once 
take  possession  oî  him,  and  make  him  advance  rapidly  on  his 
way  to  union  with  God. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  this  resolution  but  feel  some  desire 
to  make  it,  feed  and  strengthen  your  desire  with  frequent  aspira- 
tions, spiritual  reading,  and  profitable  reflection.  Ask  and  you 
shall  receive  ; seek  and  you  shall  find  ; knock  and  it  shall  be 

1 Cant,  v,  2. 
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opened  to  you.  No  man  yet  has  ever  desired  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  and  asked  for  that  grace  earnestly,  and  done  everything 
to  secure  it  that  God  suggested  to  him,  without  obtaining  it. 
Indeed  such  a supposition  contradicts  itself.  For  who  is  it  who 
gives  you  the  desire  ? God,  of  course.  Does  He  give  it  in  order 
that  it  may  remain  ineffectual  ? That  is  impossible.  He  implants 
in  you  a desire  for -the  thing  with  the  intention  of  giving  you  the 
thing  itself  ; He  will  infallibly  give  it  to  you  if  you  ask  for  it  in 
the  right  way  ; and  He  begs  you,  He  urges  you,  He  aids  you 
to  make  the  request. 

Lord,  I have  known  nothing  until  now  of  continual  prayer  ; I 
was  far  from  understanding  it.  But  what  I have  been  reading  has 
given  me  at  the  same  time  some  idea  of  what  it  is  and  a desire  to 
practise  it.  I see  that  this  precept  is  bound  up  with  all  the  others, 
for  without  obeying  it  I can  obey  none,  since  it  is  the  only  means 
of  obeying  them.  There  is  no  middle  road  : I must  either  give  up 
all  idea  of  practising  the  Gospel  teaching  perfectly,  or  I must  practise 
continual  prayer.  Can  I hesitate  for  a moment  ? Even  if  Thy  glory, 
O Lord,  were  not  involved,  should  I not  endanger  my  salvation  by 
renouncing  all  hope  of  Christian  perfection  ? 

Divine  Spirit,  I surrender  my  heart  to  Thee  unreservedly  for 
ever.  Kindle  in  it  a fire  of  love,  whence  there  shall  rise,  like  incense, 
a ceaseless  prayer  towards  Heaven,  to  bring  down  a ceaseless  stream 
of  the  graces  that  I need.  If  Thy  heart,  O my  God,  is  always  occupied 
with  me,  is  it  not  right  that  mine  should  be  always  occupied  with 
Thee  ? O perfect  Beauty,  infinite  Goodness,  how  couldst  Thou  be 
less  interesting  to  me  than  I to  Thee  ! Thou  delightest  to  be  with 
the  children  of  men  and  to  converse  with  them,  and  shall  I not 
delight  to  converse  with  Thee  ? Continual  adoration  and  continual 
love  are  the  portion  of  the  Blessed  ; why  should  I not  make  them 
my  portion  on  earth,  my  foretaste  of  celestial  joy  ? Shall  I always 
be  my  own  enemy,  and  always  oppose  my  own  true  happiness  ? 
No,  no,  I will  begin  to  pray  to  Thee  unceasingly,  my  God,  in  this  life, 
that  I may  continue  my  prayer  throughout  eternity.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXXVIII 

PRAYER  IN  COMMON 

Where  there  are  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  My  Name , there 
am  I in  the  midst  of  them,  said  Jesus  Christ.1 

This  passage  applies  to  two  kinds  of  assembly. 

1 S.  Matt,  xviii,  20, 
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It  applies  to  the  councils  in  which  the  chief  pastors,  assembled 
in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  decide  matters  of  doctrine  and  draw 
up  rules  of  morality  ; and  to  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful  in 
the  churches,  honouring  God  in  public  worship.  It  also  applies 
to  holy  associations  formed  by  the  faithful  among  themselves 
for  particular  objects,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Church  ; 
and  finally  it  may  quite  naturally  be  applied  to  the  prayers 
said  in  common,  morning  and  evening,  in  Christian  families 
and  houses.  It  is  with  this  last  case  that  I intend  to  deal 
here.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  unimportant  ; but  after  some 
development  of  the  subject  we  shall  see  how  far  it  is  from 
being  so. 

Jesus  Christ,  then,  declares  that  He  is  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  come  together  to  pray,  even  though  there  should  be  only 
two  or  three  ; and  by  this  we  must  understand  a special  kind  of 
presence,  by  which  He  communicates  personal  help  to  them, 
joining  with  them  in  interceding  to  His  Father,  and  supporting 
their  requests  with  all  the  weight  of  His  authority.  He  further 
promises  in  the  same  passage  that  all  their  prayers  shall  be 
granted.  If  two  of  you  shall  consent  upon  earth  concerning  any 
thing  whatsoever  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  to  them  by  My 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven.1 

In  virtue  of  this  concerted  and  united  prayer,  then,  a request 
that  might  be  refused  to  the  isolated  prayer  and  personal  merit 
of  a single  individual  is  granted  to  the  unanimous  prayer  and 
combined  merit  of  several.  Each  prayer  by  itself  would  be  weak, 
but  their  union  creates  a force  that  God  will  not  resist.  Moreover, 
it  is  evident  that  common  prayer  possesses  a merit  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  individual  prayer  cannot  possess  : namely  charity,  the  virtue 
which  moves  the  heart  of  God  so  powerfully,  and  which  He  so 
ardently  desires  to  establish  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  to  create 
this  virtue  and  keep  it  alive  among  the  faithful  that  He  bestows 
this  privilege  on  united  prayer. 

The  early  Christians  understood  its  uses.  In  addition  to  the 
public  assemblies  in  which  all  joined  in  the  same  prayer,  those 
who  lived  together  prayed  together  : husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  slaves.  The  practice  was 
kept  up  for  several  centuries. 

But  that  early  fervour  has  been  relaxed.  Now  that  some 
persons  regard  family  prayers  as  a daily  duty  while  others  neglect 
1 S.  Matt,  xviii,  19. 
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them  ; now  that  some  wish  for  longer  prayers  and  others  would 
have  them  shorter  ; now  that  a kind  of  devotion  that  seems  to 
me  ill-judged  has  introduced  a quantity  of  personal  formulas, 
even  the  most  devout  Christians  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
praying  apart.  There  is  no  harmony  now  in  families  on  this 
important  point  ; every  individual  is  left  at  liberty  in  the 
matter. 

And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
or  masters  and  mistresses,  to  make  it  possible  for  their  children 
and  servants  to  begin  and  end  the  day  with  prayer,  and  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  done.  It  is  certain  that  if  they  fail  in  vigilance  on 
this  important  point,  and  if  the  practice  be  neglected  in  their 
house,  they  must  answer  to  God  for  it.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  justify  themselves  by  saying  that  their  children  and  servants 
were  old  enough  to  know  their  duty  ; that  they  had  carefully 
instructed  them  in  their  obligations  ; and  that,  besides,  they 
thought  it  a mistake  to  worry  them,  and  were  afraid  of  making 
them  hypocrites.  God  will  not  be  satisfied  with  reasons  of  this 
kind, — reasons  that  are  often  put  forward  by  persons  who  are 
not  at  all  regular  in  their  own  daily  prayers,  and  who,  to  escape 
being  bound  down  to  them,  refuse  to  bind  down  their  dependents. 
The  only  way  of  being  assured  that  this  duty  is  fulfilled  is  to 
institute  prayer  in  common  ; to  make  it  the  first  action  in  the 
good  ordering  of  the  house  ; to  preside  at  it,  and  insist  on  the 
attendance  of  every  member  of  the  household. 

But  how  can  fathers  or  masters  insist  on  establishing  this 
practice  in  their  homes  if  they  have  themselves  abandoned  it, 
if  they  do  not  feel  the  profound  importance  of  it,  and  care  little 
whether  God  be  served  and  honoured  in  their  house  or  not  ? 
The  evil  comes  from  them,  and  they  will  themselves  suffer  from 
it.  They  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that  their  authority  comes 
from  God  ; that  if  He  be  not  respected  and  obeyed,  they  will  not 
be  so  themselves  ; that  vices  and  disorder  soon  appear  wherever 
religion  does  not  reign,  and  that  they  will  be  the  first  victims. 
They  complain  every  day  that  their  children  are  insubordinate 
and  pay  no  attention  to  their  advice,  that  they  are  disobedient 
and  disgrace  them  by  their  conduct  ; and  that  their  servants  are 
lazy,  inattentive,  heartless  and  disloyal.  In  this  they  are  right  : 
but  they  do  not  trace  the  evil  to  its  source,  they  do  not  see  that 
the  origin  of  the  disorder  is  the  absence  of  religion,  and  that  they 
have  themselves  caused  it  by  their  speech,  their  example,  and 
their  complete  indifference  to  everything  that  concerns  the 
worship  of  God,  If  they  would  adopt  the  practice  I have  suggested 
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they  would  soon  reap  the  benefits  of  it,  and  their  complaints 
would  cease. 

Even  if  they  had  grounds  for  their  belief  that  everyone  said 
his  prayers  in  private  there  would  still  be  the  loss  of  general 
edification,  which  is  a duty  that  all  the  members  of  a family  owe 
to  one  another. 

There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  prayers  are  better  said  in 
common.  Those  who  take  part  in  them  adopt  a more  decorous 
attitude  ; there  is  an  observance  of  mutual  respect  ; they  would 
not  dare  to  take  liberties  in  which  they  indulge  without  a 
qualm  in  private.  As  a rule  they  pay  more  attention  ; the 
devotion  of  some  inspires  and  encourages  others  ; and  if  the 
head  of  the  family  himself  recites  the  prayers  his  serious  manner, 
and  his  earnest,  devout  tone  of  voice  make  an  impression  on  all 
present.  If  children  and  servants  be  left  to  their  own  devices 
they  often  neglect  their  prayers  altogether,  or  simply  say  one 
short  and  superficial  prayer.  The  young  especially  need  the 
inspiration  of  authority  and  example  ; they  easily  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  omitting  their  religious  duties  when  there  is  no  one 
to  see  them  or  guide  them.  In  the  morning  laziness  keeps  the 
household  in  bed  ; a servant  only  rises  when  his  duties  make  it 
necessary  ; and  there  is  never  an  interval  afterwards  for 
prayer.  At  night  he  is  overpowered  with  sleep,  and  when  he 
retires  goes  to  bed  at  once  without  any  thought  of  praying.  No 
habit  is  more  easily  contracted,  and  when  once  it  is  acquired  it 
is  difficult  to  correct  it. 

The  benefits  that  result  from  united  prayer  in  families  are 
countless,  and  very  important. 

It  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  union  and  mutual 
regard  between  a husband  and  wife,  to  the  holy  use  of  wedlock, 
and  to  reciprocal  support,  kindness,  and  confidence.  Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  it  is  a fact  that  men  have  no  firmly 
rooted  esteem  and  love  for  one  another,  nor  ever  confide  and 
trust  in  each  other,  except  when  they  possess,  and  recognise  in 
others  a feeling  for  religion.  And  what  surer  guarantee  can  there 
be  for  these  religious  sentiments  than  harmony  and  agreement 
in  the  service  of  God  ? 

It  keeps  alive  in  fathers  and  mothers  the  highest  ideal  of  their 
holy  estate,  and  the  extent  of  their  obligations  in  regard  to  their 
children’s  education.  It  makes  them  fulfil  these  obligations 
faithfully,  and  attend  with  care  to  the  smallest  details.  It  draws 
to  them  the  graces  they  require.  And  they  require  a great  many 
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graces  constantly,  to  enable  them  to  mould  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  children  ; to  resist  being  discouraged  by  the  faults  of  the 
young,  and  the  laborious,  unremitting  care  they  demand  ; to 
avoid  excessive  severity  on  the  one  hand  and  excessive  indulgence 
on  the  other  ; to  be  cautious  lest  familiarity  should  be  prejudicial 
to  respect,  or  the  exercise  of  authority  suppress  loving  demon- 
strations ; to  love  all  their  children  equally,  or  at  least  to  show 
no  sign  of  partiality,  that  common  source  of  jealousy  and 
hatred. 

It  gives  children  a kind  of  religious  veneration  for  their 
parents  ; it  disposes  their  minds  to  give  more  attention  to  parental 
advice,  and  their  wills  to  entire  obedience.  There  is  nothing 
more  efficacious  in  leading  children  to  fear  God  in  the  persons 
of  their  parents,  than  holding  a high  opinion  of  their  piety.  And 
how  can  they  acquire  that  opinion  except  by  seeing  their  parents 
at  prayer  ? The  love  that  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of 
children  for  their  father  and  mother  is  increased  to  an  almost 
incredible  degree  by  an  exalted  view  of  their  goodness.  The 
natural  feelings  are  in  such  a case  heightened  and  perfected  by 
grace,  and  acquire  greater  strength,  greater  stability,  greater 
depth.  If  we  compare  a devout  family  with  one  that  is  irreligious 
we  shall  see  an  immense  difference  between  them  : on  the  one 
hand  obedience,  peace,  and  unity,  and  on  the  other  a spirit  of 
independence,  disquiet,  and  discord.  It  is  piety  that  makes  the 
first  so  happy,  and  self-sufficiency  that  makes  the  second  wretched. 
It  is  impossible  that  a family  who  join  in  morning  and  evening 
prayer  regularly  and  reverently  should  fail  to  behave  like  good 
Christians  in  every  other  way  ; it  is  impossible  that  God  should 
not  watch  over  them  with  special  care,  and  therefore  impossible 
that  they  should  not  be  happy.  Whereas,  in  families  where  this 
practice  is  neglected,  it  is  common  enough  to  find  that  all  or 
many  of  their  members  altogether  omit  even  their  private 
prayers  ; and  in  a house  where  this  is  the  case  there  is  no  Christi- 
anity. God  does  not  dwell  there,  and  whatever  the  appearances 
may  be,  every  member  of  the  family  is  more  or  less  unhappy, 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  parents  and  the  children  being  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  to  one  another. 

Another  ancient  custom  which  died  out  with  the  practice  of 
family  prayers  was  this  : every  evening  before  retiring  the 
children  asked  their  father  for  his  blessing.  This  very  laudable 
custom  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church, 
and  indeed  to  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs  : we  are  authorised 
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by  the  Scriptures  to  regard  it  as  a divine  institution,  and  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  encourage  a spirit  of  simplicity  in  children, 
and  of  respect  for  their  parents.  If  it  could  only  be  revived 
to-day,  and  children  would  submit  to  it  on  religious  grounds  as 
long  as  they  lived  in  their  father’s  house  and  under  his  authority, 
what  a change  there  would  be  in  the  conduct  of  society  at 
large  ! It  was  not  for  nothing  that  God  attached  so  much  weight 
to  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of  a father.  Noe  blessed  Sem  and 
Japhet,  and  cursed  Cham.  The  effect  of  his  words  extended 
over  all  their  posterity,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  human  race. 
Jacob,  by  an  act  of  divine  providence  of  which  the  secret  had 
been  revealed  to  Rebecca,  secured  the  blessing  that  Isaac  in- 
tended for  Esau  ; and  the  descendants  of  the  latter  were  less 
favoured  by  God  than  those  of  his  brother,  and  were  nearly 
always  subject  to  them.  Joseph,  when  Jacob  was  dying,  brought 
his  two  sons  to  his  father,  who  crossed  his  arms  purposely  and 
laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim,  the  younger  of  the  two  : and 
Ephraim’s  tribe  became  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  after 
that  of  Judah.  The  blessings  given  by  Jacob  to  his  own  twelve 
sons  were  so  many  prophecies,  which  were  afterwards  fulfilled  in 
the  twelve  tribes.  And  apart  from  these  blessings  of  ancient 
times  God  has  always  looked  with  favour  on  the  prayers  of 
parents  in  these  circumstances  ; and  when  a child  begs  his 
father,  with  faith,  to  bless  him,  he  invariably  receives  in  response 
the  graces  of  the  Most  High. 

Prayer  in  common  would  be  no  less  advantageous  to  masters 
and  mistresses  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  servants  on  the  other. 

The  masters  would  be  treated  with  more  real  consideration  : 
they  would  be  more  beloved  and  better  served.  The  servants, 
for  their  part,  would  have  greater  confidence  in  their  masters  : 
they  would  be  more  kindly  treated,  and  would  not  have  to  endure 
the  haughtiness  and  severity  that  make  them  feel  the  humiliation 
of  their  position.  The  masters  who  were  in  the  habit  of  praying 
with  them  would  remember,  at  their  prayers,  that  differences  of 
rank  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  in  His  eyes  men  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  piety,  and  that  He,  perhaps,  considers 
them  less  important  than  the  least  of  their  servants.  This 
thought,  recurring  twice  a day,  would  influence  the  rest  of  their 
conduct  and  would  make  them  more  human  and  accessible. 
And  the  servants  at  the  same  time  would  learn,  in  these  moments 
of  prayer,  to  see  God  in  their  masters  and  respect  in  them  the 
authority  that  is  derived  from  Him;  arid  to  serve  them  with 
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increasing  zeal,  affection,  and  faithfulness  as  their  outlook  grew 
more  spiritual,  more  elevated,  and  more  disinterested. 

The  hour  when  the  whole  family  or  household  was  assembled 
for  prayer  would  be  the  best  time  for  reading  aloud  some  edifying 
and  instructive  book.  If  such  reading  only  lasted  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  daily  it  would  sow  seeds  of  piety  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  and  servants  which  would  bear  fruit  later. 

Only  experience  can  show  what  blessings  God  would  delight 
to  shower  upon  a house  in  which  He  was  thus  honoured.  Sooner 
or  later  every  vice  would  be  banished  from  it  and  every  virtue 
would  flourish  under  its  roof.  The  most  perfect  order  would 
reign  in  it  : all  who  dwelt  in  it  would  conspire  to  make  life 
sweet  and  joyous  for  one  another. 

To  the  practices  I have  suggested  I would  add  the  habit  of 
thanksgiving  in  common  before  and  after  meals,  a very  ancient 
and  holy  custom  that  was  long  in  use  but  has  now  been  abandoned 
in  nearly  every  family.  These  practices  are  apparently  very 
trifling  matters  ; but  nevertheless  it  is  upon  these  small  things 
that  the  sanctification  of  every  private  house  depends,  and 
consequently  the  sanctification  of  the  towns  and  the  whole  State. 
We  can  see  that  this  is  so  ; for  the  neglect,  omission,  and  scorn  of 
these  same  practices  have  introduced  license  and  the  spirit  of 
impiety,  first  into  private  life,  then  into  towns,  and  finally  into 
whole  kingdoms. 

What  reasons  can  possibly  be  put  forward  to  dispense  the 
heads  of  families  from  introducing  such  Christian  customs  into 
their  houses  ? 

Shall  I be  told  that  solid  piety  does  not  depend  on  such  trifles  ? 
Common  sense  forbids  any  statement  or  thought  of  the  kind, 
for  facts  prove  the  contrary  to  be  true.  Will  it  be  said  that  the 
world  has  abandoned  these  customs,  and  to  revert  to  them  would 
court  ridicule  ? It  is  because  the  world  has  abandoned  them 
that  a Christian  ought  to  restore  them  ; and  if  a man  feels 
himself  incapable  of  facing  ridicule  he  is  unworthy  to  be  called  a 
Christian. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  these  practices  would  entail  the 
irksomeness  of  living  by  rule,  and  ordering  the  house  on  the 
lines  of  a monastery,  with  fixed  hours  for  religious  exercises  and 
therefore  for  rising  and  going  to  bed.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
venient in  this.  Is  it  not  the  greatest  advantage  for  a household 
to  be  orderly  in  every  way,  and  to  contrive  at  least  twice  a day 
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to  come  together  for  prayer  ? Is  there  anything  very  disagreeable 
or  irksome  in  this  ? Would  not  everyone  agree  that  of  all  habits 
the  most  useful  in  every  way  is  to  regulate  our  time,  and  especially 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  two 
fixed  points  on  which  the  whole  sequence  of  our  actions  depends  ? 
If  I were  to  answer  that  the  habit  of  rising  late  and  going  late  to 
rest,  of  turning  day  into  night  and  night  into  day,  had  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  weakening,  and  even  the  extinc- 
tion of  piety,  I should  be  uttering  a great  and  melancholy  truth. 

As  for  the  habits  of  monasteries,  which  the  world  makes  such 
a point  of  avoiding,  the  real  fact  is  that  these  practices  were 
originally  the  general  rule  in  Christian  families,  and  were  thence 
transported  to  the  cloisters. 

‘ But  the  arrangement  of  my  establishment  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  introduction  of  these  practices/ — So  much  the  worse  : 
that  is  a sign  that  it  is  worthless,  and  ought  to  be  reformed. 
Everything  that  makes  it  impossible  for  you,  your  children,  and 
your  servants  to  fulfil  these  ordinary  duties  of  religion  ought  to 
be  abolished  or  altered  : there  is  no  room  for  hesitation. 

‘ But  how  can  I impose  these  new  practices  on  children  who 
are  grown-up  and  servants  who  are  unwilling  to  join  in  them  ? 
They  will  grumble,  and  laugh  at  me  behind  my  back  : they  will 
refuse  to  obey  me.’ — If  you  were  a truly  Christian  father  or 
master  these  alleged  difficulties  would  not  stand  in  your  way  : 
you  would  hardly  give  a thought  to  them,  for  human  respect 
would  not  affect  you.  Begin  by  declaring  yourself  : make  an 
open  profession  of  religion  : after  a time,  when  no  one  can  doubt 
your  way  of  thinking,  express  your  desire  to  institute  family 
prayer  and  explain  your  reasons  : say  that  you  are  actuated  by 
conscientious  motives  and  feel  yourself  bound  to  take  this  step  : 
fix  the  day  when  the  practice  will  begin,  and  choose  some  notable 
festival.  I doubt  if  either  your  children  or  your  servants  will 
resist.  You  do  not  know  how  strong  a hold  religion  has  upon 
the  hearts  of  men.  As  for  secret  complaints  and  ridicule,  you 
should  despise  them  ; they  will  soon  cease.  You  might  say,  too, 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  make  anyone  come  unwillingly,  but  you 
will  be  pleased  with  those  who  fall  in  with  your  views.  Most  of 
the  household  will  join  in  the  prayers,  you  may  be  sure,  even 
the  first  time  : the  rest  will  follow  their  example  to  avoid  being 
remarkable,  and  in  a few  days’  time  you  will  have  them  all. 
Make  the  attempt,  and  count  on  God  to  further  your  pious 
intentions. 
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O my  God,  were  it  only  to  force  myself  to  be  regular  in  performing 
so  holy  a duty,  I will  establish  the  practice  of  common  prayer  in 
my  family  and  household.  But,  in  addition,  I owe  an  example  to 
my  children  and  servants  ; and  I owe  it  to  myself  to  make  sure  that 
they  pay  Thee  the  daily  homage  that  is  Thy  due.  I am  a father 
and  the  master  of  a household  ; and  if  these  two  capacities,  in 
which  I am  Thy  representative,  give  me  rights,  they  also  lay  obliga- 
tions upon  me,  of  which  the  most  important  is  undoubtedly  to  see 
that  my  dependents  serve  Thee.  I derive  my  authority  from  Thee  ; 
it  is  right  that  I should  use  it  in  bringing  honour  to  Thee. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  my  past  negligences  in  this  respect.  I am 
resolved  to  repair  them.  I may  have  been,  perhaps,  a cause  of 
offence  to  my  household  ; I would  fain  be  a cause  of  edification. 
I must  answer  to  Thee  for  the  conduct  of  my  children  and  my 
servants,  and  it  concerns  my  salvation  that  I should  give  a good 
account  of  them  to  Thee.  Let  Thy  blessing  rest  on  the  resolution 
that  I make  in  Thy  presence,  and  grant  me  grace  to  be  faithful  to  it 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  Amen. 


LESSON  XXXIX 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 

When  the  Apostles,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  besought  the 
Saviour  to  teach  them  to  pray,  the  result  was  the  divine  in- 
vocation that  we  call  the  Lord’s  Prayer.1  Whether  we  consider 
it  in  relation  to  its  Author  or  to  the  sentiments  it  expresses  this 
prayer  is  divine.  Jesus  Christ  taught  it  to  us  all  in  the  persons 
of  the  Apostles,  whom  He  charged  to  teach  it  to  their  disciples  ;2 
and  the  Church  has  always  honoured  it  above  every  other  prayer. 
She  has  made  it  an  essential  part  of  the  Sacrifice  of  our  Altars, 
and  it  is  never  omitted  ; she  begins  every  one  of  her  offices 
with  it,  teaches  it  to  children  of  the  tender  est  age,  explains  it  to 
them  in  every  catechism,  and  enjoins  on  the  faithful  to  repeat 
it  several  times  a day,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

This  prayer,  as  a matter  of  fact,  contains  everything.  Jesus 
Christ,  who  knew  our  obligations  and  our  needs,  condensed 
them  all  into  a few  words.  A Christian  can  say  nothing  in  praise 
of  God,  nor  ask  Him  for  anything  that  cannot  be  found  in  it. 
It  is  so  simple  that  all  the  world  can  find  meaning  in  it  ; it  is  so 
sublime  in  thought  that  the  intellect  of  the  greatest  genius  cannot 
grasp  it  ; to  understand  it  nothing  short  of  supernatural  light 
is  needed.  But,  like  all  prayer,  it  is  meant  for  the  heart  rather 
1 S.  Matt,  vi,  9.  * S.  Luke  xi,  2. 
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than  the  mind,  and  while  it  is  necessary  to  understand  it,  it  is 
infinitely  more  important  to  feel  it. 

Jesus  Christ’s  intention  in  teaching  it  to  us  cannot  have  been 
that  we  should  merely  recite  it  with  our  lips  : He  meant  us  to  say 
it  intelligently,  to  assimilate  its  sentiments  and  make  it  our  rule 
of  conduct.  Every  Christian  on  earth  can  say  it  by  heart  : it  is 
our  principal  and  most  ordinary  prayer.  But  do  we  understand 
it  ? Have  we  fathomed  its  meaning  ? Have  we  asked  the  Saviour 
Himself  to  open  our  minds  that  we  may  understand  it  ? There 
are  not  many  Christians,  even  among  the  most  pious,  who  are 
humble  enough  to  admit  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
Paternoster,  and  sufficiently  enlightened  by  God  to  recognise 
that  it  can  only  be  understood  by  the  truly  spiritual,  and  only 
when  the  Spirit  who  dictated  it  also  provides  the  explanation. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  essential  point.  Do  we  not  recite  this 
prayer  mechanically,  and  merely  from  habit  ? Do  we  feel  it  with 
our  hearts,  and  does  it  express  our  deepest  sentiments  ? Can  we 
say,  at  each  word  and  each  phrase  : That  is  what  I think,  that 
is  what  I feel,  that  is  what  I desire  ? If  the  sentiments  it  expresses 
are  not  constantly  present  in  our  hearts  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  true  Christians. 

And  do  we  believe,  also,  that  the  Paternoster  is  not  only  the 
most  perfect  rule  of  conduct  we  can  have,  but  absolutely  indis- 
pensable ? Do  we  believe  that  it  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
Gospel,  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  ; and  that  therefore  it  should  influence 
all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ? And  do  we,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  think,  speak,  and  act  in  conformity  with  this  prayer  ? 
Can  our  life  bear  comparison  with  it  ? I advise  every  Christian 
to  ask  himself  these  questions  seriously.  Why  do  we  pray  ? In 
order  to  live  rightly.  What  do  we  ask  in  this  prayer  ? How  we 
ought  to  live.  This  is  not  a prayer  composed  to  please  us,  or 
made  by  men.  It  was  Jesus  Christ  who  gave  it  to  us,  and  com- 
posed it  to  suit  His  own  views  and  not  ours.  When  He  said  : 
Thus  shall  you  pray  He  was  practically  saying  to  us  : You  shall 
regulate  your  lives  according  to  the  spirit  of  this  prayer.  If  we 
fail  to  do  this  we  shall  be  condemned  out  of  our  own  mouths. 
Every  day  you  prayed  for  these  things,  He  will  say,  and  your 
conduct  belied  your  prayer  : you  never  realised  that  there  was 
an  essential  connection  between  your  prayer  and  your  actions. 

Since  it  is  quite  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  will  one  day 
judge  us  by  the  Prayer  that  bears  His  Name,  let  us  consider  it 
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carefully  for  a few  minutes  ; let  us  try  to  understand  what  it 
means,  and  ponder  the  obligations  that  it  lays  upon  us. 

With  this  end  in  view  I will  try  to  explain  it  under  the  guidance 
of  grace,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  I am  working  on  my 
own  behalf  no  less,  and  indeed  more,  than  for  others. 


OUR  FATHER 

It  is  to  my  Father  that  I am  speaking. 

I should  never  have  dared,  sinner  that  I am,  to  give  this  name 
to  God,  nor  to  call  myself  His  child.  But  Jesus  Christ  inspires 
me  with  the  courage  to  do  so.  He  begins  by  reminding  me  that 
grace  has  made  me  the  child  of  God  ; that  I am  His  child  by 
adoption,  and  have  been  raised  to  this  glorious  privilege  by  the 
unspeakable  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  Word  with  His  sacred 
Humanity.  As  Man,  Jesus  Christ  is  my  Brother  : after  His 
resurrection  He  gave  this  name  to  His  disciples,  among  whom  He 
reckoned  us  all.  And  all  through  the  Gospel  He  says  My  Father 
and  your  Father , putting  us,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  rank  and 
the  same  relationship  to  God  as  Himself,  and  not  only  authorising 
us,  but  actually  obliging  us  to  share  His  qualities  and  rights. 

Now  let  us  go  further  back,  and  examine  the  basis  and  the 
successive  results  of  God’s  Fatherhood  from  the  beginning. 

God  is  my  Father  by  creation. 

I derive  my  whole  being  from  Him.  The  share  contributed 
by  my  parents  to  the  life  of  my  body  should  count  almost  for 
nothing  ; they  were  merely  the  instruments  that  brought  it 
to  pass  by  following  the  laws  instituted  by  the  will  of  God.  It 
was  He  who  created  the  material  of  my  body  and  moulded  it 
in  my  mother’s  womb,  He  who  designed  its  form  and  invested  it 
with  the  principle  of  life  and  movement,  He  who  provided  its 
nourishment  and  secured  its  growth.  Surely,  then,  He  is  far 
more  my  Parent  than  those  to  whom  I owe  the  fact  of  my  birth. 
And  if  I owe  respect,  love,  and  obedience  to  them,  how  much 
more  I owe  these  things  to  God,  whose  rights  over  the  work  of 
His  hands  have  deeper  foundations  and  are  far  more  extensive. 

For  the  fact  that  He  is  the  Creator  and  Architect  of  the  least 
important  part  of  me  is  comparatively  a small  matter.  My  soul, 
— that  substance  which  is  by  nature  intelligent,  free,  spiritual, 
and  immortal, — my  soul,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  derived 
altogether  and  entirely  from  Him.  My  parents  contributed 
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nothing  to  its  existence  : at  the  most  they  ignorantly  determined 
the  moment  of  its  creation.  My  soul,  then,  has  absolutely  no 
father  but  God,  to  whom  it  owes  its  being,  its  properties,  and  its 
qualities.  He  made  it  what  it  is  because  He  willed  it,  from  pure 
goodness,  having  no  need  of  it  and  being  perfectly  happy  inde- 
pendently of  it.  Assuredly  this  is  a title  to  Fatherhood  very 
superior  to  that  of  earthly  fathers. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  another  very  striking  difference.  In 
so  far  as  I owe  my  existence  to  my  parents  they  gave  it  to  me 
by  a transient  action.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  preserve  it, 
and  notwithstanding  all  their  tenderness  and  care  they  might 
have  seen  me  bereft  of  it  at  any  moment.  But  the  action  by 
which  God  created  me  still  subsists,  and  if  it  were  to  cease  for 
an  instant  my  body  and  soul  would  vanish  into  the  void  from 
whence  they  came.  He  is  not  only  my  Father,  therefore,  but 
continues  to  be  so  without  intermission  ; He  preserves  my 
bodily  life  until  my  last  breath  ; after  death  He  still  preserves 
the  life  of  my  soul  ; and  when  He  has  reunited  soul  and  body  at 
the  general  resurrection  He  will  preserve  them  both  throughout 
eternity.  Therefore  He  has  been,  He  is,  and  He  will  continue  to 
be  my  Father  as  long  as  I have  any  existence  ; and  my  soul  will 
for  ever  exist,  either  by  itself,  or  joined  to  the  body,  or  reunited 
to  it.  My  dependence  upon  Him  for  existence  being  so  complete 
and  the  benefits  of  His  Fatherhood  so  constant,  do  I not  owe  Him 
boundless  love  and  gratitude  ? 

Nevertheless,  if  I may  say  so,  God’s  relationship  to  me  in  the 
order  of  nature  is  a small  matter  compared  with  what  He  is  to 
me  in  the  order  of  grace,  where  He  manifests  Himself  as  my 
Father  in  a far  more  excellent  way. 

In  creating  me  He  gave  me  a great  gift,  no  doubt  ; the  primary 
gift  on  which  all  the  others  are  founded  ; and  a gift  that  could  only 
come  from  a Being  of  infinite  power,  goodness,  and  generosity.  But 
to  have  created  me  as  an  object  of  His  love  and  favour  ; to  have 
enriched  my  soul  in  the  moment  of  creation  with  supernatural  gifts; 
to  have  destined  it  to  possess  and  love  Him,  and  enjoy  His  own 
happiness  eternally,  is  a new  type  of  gift  that  is  incomparably 
superior  to  the  first.  I,  who  am  the  child  of  God  by  my  birth, 
am  His  child  in  a far  higher  sense  and  a far  more  intimate  way 
in  virtue  of  my  destiny,  which  draws  me  near  to  Him,  unites  me 
inseparably  to  Him,  and  makes  Him  and  me  morally  a single 
being,  having  but  one  will,  and  enjoying  the  same  privileges 
conjointly. 
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Such  a destiny  was  far  from  being  my  due.  If  I were  deprived 
of  it  I should  have  no  cause  of  complaint  whatever.  I should 
not  even  have  known  that  I was  capable  of  achieving  it  unless 
God  had  deigned  to  reveal  it  to  me. 

Earthly  fathers  do  not  give  their  children  complete  possession 
of  their  property  until  they  die.  The  children  only  acquire  it  by 
the  rights  of  succession  and  inheritance  ; they  gain  greater 
wealth  only  by  losing  what  is  dearest  to  them.  Nothing  is  given 
to  them  ; they  are  only  left  what  can  no  longer  be  retained  by 
their  parents,  who  would  have  kept  the  capital,  at  least,  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  live.  It  is  not  so  with  our  heavenly  Father, 
who,  since  He  cannot  die,  can  leave  us  nothing  to  possess  after 
Him.  He  eagerly  desires  to  give  us  all  that  He  has  and  all  that 
He  is  ; and  it  was  His  intention,  after  the  short  probation  of  a 
temporal  life  that  would  in  itself  have  been  happy  had  it  been 
sinless,  to  admit  us  to  the  joys  of  life  eternal.  To  attain  this 
second  life  we  were  not  even  meant  to  pass  through  the  gate  of 
death.  Such  was  our  original  state. 

Could  the  fatherly  goodness  of  God  have  gone  further  than 
this  ? Has  He  not  done  more  to  deserve  our  love  than  we  could 
have  dared  to  hope  for,  more  than  we  could  have  dreamed  of 
desiring  ? 

And  yet  His  fatherly  love  has  been  manifested  in  a still  more 
marvellous  way. 

The  human  race,  though  endowed  with  so  many  gifts  and 
destined  for  such  bliss,  failed  in  their  duty  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  existence.  The  first  man  and  woman  rebelled  against 
their  Creator  and  Father,  and  through  the  most  insane  pride 
disobeyed  His  commands  in  the  hope  that  their  transgression 
would  make  them  His  equals.  They  and  all  their  race  were 
thereby  for  ever  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  their  condition. 
They  deserved  from  that  moment  nothing  but  God's  everlasting 
hatred  and  punishment.  They  had  no  hope  but  in  His  mercy. 
But  He  had  foreseen  the  evil  and  prepared  the  remedy  for  it, — 
a remedy  such  as  no  father  except  God  could  ever  be  expected 
to  supply.  He  who  is  in  Himself  eternally  fecund  possessed  an 
only  Son,  equal  to  Himself  ; and  He  dedicated  Him  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  He  sent  Him  to  the  earth,  invested  Him 
with  our  guilty  and  degraded  nature,  and  by  a decree  fixed  from 
all  eternity,  ordained  that  in  that  nature  His  Son  should  be 
humiliated,  should  suffer,  and  should  die  for  us,  and  thus  expiate 
as  a willing  victim  the  first  sin  and  all  the  other  sins  that  arose 
from  it. 
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Having  been  adopted  in  this  Son,  the  First-born  of  all  creatures, 
men  are  now  restored  with  interest  to  the  position  and  rights 
of  God’s  children.  The  heaven  that  their  sin  had  closed  to  them 
is  again  thrown  open  ; to  enter  it  more  abundant  and  more 
effectual  aids  are  given  to  them  ; and,  though  incapable  them- 
selves of  any  merit,  they  may  hope  for  all  things  and  aspire  to  all 
things  through  the  merits  of  the  God  who  became  Man  and  made 
His  merits  theirs. 

The  Father,  then,  so  loved  His  rebellious  and  ungrateful 
creatures  that  He  delivered  up  and  sacrificed  for  them  the  object 
of  His  everlasting  tenderness  !...  Words  fail  us  here.  It 
behoves  us  to  adore  and  love  the  best  of  Fathers,  and  dedicate 
ourselves  to  His  glory. 

Let  us  go  more  deeply  into  this  question  of  God’s  fatherly 
love  for  us. 

Who  was  chosen  to  carry  out  the  sentence  passed  in  our  favour 
against  this  beloved  Son  ? Was  it  the  devils  who  were  irrevocably 
condemned  to  the  torments  of  Hell,  and  had  become  God’s 
irreconcilable  enemies  ? Not  at  all.  The  devils  were  only  the 
instigators  of  the  wickedness  of  men  ; it  was  the  men  themselves 
who  denied  and  insulted  and  killed  the  Son  of  God,  who  came 
to  save  them  ! The  attack  came  from  the  quarter  whence  no  one 
could  have  expected  it  ; from  a nation  chosen  as  a special  act 
of  favour,  a nation  whose  Lawgiver  and  King  God  had  desired 
to  be,  a nation  to  whom  alone  He  had  entrusted  His  revelation, 
and  to  whom  He  had  sent  a long  series  of  prophets  to  announce 
the  coming  of  the  world’s  Liberator.  However,  the  crime  that  this 
nation  committed  would  have  been  committed  by  any  other 
nation  in  the  same  position.  For  on  what  grounds  and  in  what 
way  should  we  think  ourselves  better  than  the  Jews  ? Like  them 
we  should  have  been  deicides  : for  this  no  other  proof  is  needed 
than  the  sins  by  which  we  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

It  is  actually  true,  then,  that  God  in  His  incomprehensible 
goodness  made  use  of  the  most  execrable  crime  ever  perpetrated 
by  the  human  race  to  effect  the  salvation  of  that  race  ; foreseeing 
that  the  crime  would  be  committed,  and  knowing  that  it  would 
be  renewed  century  after  century  by  all  the  sinners  of  the  earth. 

These  mercies  of  our  heavenly  Father  of  which  I have  been  speak- 
ing are  not  so  universal  that  they  cannot  also  be  personal  to  each 
one  of  us.  Every  time  we  utter  the  opening  words  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Our  Father,  we  should  have  in  our  minds  a vague  idea. 
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if  no  more,  of  their  meaning,  and  our  hearts  should  glow  with  the 
most  ardent  love.  Otherwise  we  are  saying  them  with  our  lips 
only,  without  any  intelligent  thought. 

But  there  are  also  countless  benefits  that  are  peculiar  and 
personal  to  ourselves, — a host  of  sins  forgiven  again  and  again, 
a host  of  favours  granted,  a host  of  kindnesses  and  tender  appeals  ; 
such  patience  in  suffering  our  delays  ; such  forbearance  in  pro- 
longing our  sinful  life,  when  it  might  have  been  cut  short  in  the 
hour  of  our  first  sin,  and  no  time  left  us  for  repentance  I 

We  ought,  each  one  of  us,  to  call  to  mind  all  that  we  owe  to  God, 
and  remind  ourselves  of  it  when  we  say  Our  Father.  The  very 
thought  will  surely  fill  us  with  a rapture  of  adoration  : we  shall 
fall  prostrate  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and  gratitude  before  the 
vision  of  this  sublime  charity.  The  one  word  Father  l will 
furnish  us  with  thoughts  and  affections  enough  to  occupy  us  for 
a lifetime.  No  meditation  could  exhaust  its  depth  of  meaning  ; 
no  contemplation  could  reach  the  height  of  this  idea  ; and,  after 
we  have  fed  our  souls  with  it  on  earth,  we  shall  find  in  Heaven 
that  it  provides  us  with  everlasting  material  for  praise,  benedic- 
tion, and  thanksgiving. 

There  is  still  more  to  be  said.  I have  still  to  speak  of  what  the 
Father  is  in  Himself  ; of  His  nature  and  infinite  perfections. 
Here  too  are  depths  in  which  the  mind  loses  itself,  and  the  heart 
discovers  still  stronger  and  purer  motives  for  loving  Him. 

If  the  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers1  what  glory  is  ours  ! 
What  triumph  and  joy  are  in  the  thought  : I have  God  Himself 
for  my  Father  ! It  should  fill  me  with  the  most  inspiring  pride, 
and  with  contempt  and  loathing  for  everything  that  can  make 
me  unworthy  of  my  high  origin. 

O my  Father,  how  greatly  it  ennobles  me  and  raises  me  above 
the  things  of  earth  to  remember  that  Thou  art  God, — existing  by 
the  necessity  of  Thine  own  nature, — and  that  Thou  art  infinitely 
perfect,  supreme  Being,  eternal,  immense,  depending  only  on  Thy- 
self ; and  to  remember  then  that  I belong  to  Thee,  that  I am  Thy 
child,  and  Thou  gloriest  in  it  ! May  I not  glory  in  it  too  ? May  I not 
cry  : How  happy  I am  in  having  such  a Father  ! Great  are  Thy 
majesty,  Thy  beauty.  Thy  wealth,  and  Thy  power;  great  are  Thy 
knowledge  and  holiness  and  joy  ! It  rejoices  me  that  I can  under- 
stand nothing  of  the  unspeakable  marvels  of  Thine  attributes  : 
for  if  the  sublimest  intellect  ever  created  were  capable  of  conceiving 
of  Thee,  Thou  wouldst  not  be  what  Thou  art,  nor  dwelling  in  in- 
accessible light. 

How  perfect  is  the  union,  and  yet  how  complete  the  distinction 
1 Prov.  xvii,  6. 
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between  the  three  adorable  Persons  who  possess  in  Thee  the  same 
nature  without  any  loss  of  Unity  ! Divine  Fatherhood,  who  can 
understand  Thee  ? Eternal  Sonship,  who  can  explain  Thee  ? Essen- 
tial love  of  Father  and  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  comprehend  Thy 
Procession  from  Both  ? This  Unity  and  Trinity,  the  incommunicable 
property  of  Thy  nature,  is  my  glory,  my  joy,  my  bliss,  because  it 
creates  Thine.  Thou  art  my  Father  ; and  a child  is  noble  with  the 
whole  of  his  father’s  nobility,  rich  with  all  his  father’s  riches,  perfect 
with  all  his  father's  perfection.  Thus  it  is  with  me,  by  Thy  will, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  me  ; and  thus  it  ought  to  be  by  my  own 
will  also,  if  I love  Thee  and  love  myself  in  Thee  as  I should. 

How  is  it  that  I have  so  often  used  this  ravishing  name  without 
considering  its  meaning,  without  being  overcome  with  trust  and 
gratitude  ? My  Saviour  and  Master,  I appeal  to  Thee  : teach  me 
to  utter  as  I ought  this  name  of  Father.  Grant  that  whenever  it  is 
on  my  lips  there  may  be  in  my  mind  a prayer  so  sweet  and  so  pro- 
found that  it  cannot  find  utterance  in  words.  What  need  is  there 
of  words  ? Is  not  everything  expressed  in  these  first  words  ? When 
I have  spoken  them  with  the  lips  of  my  heart  I have  said  all,  and 
my  Father  has  heard  all. 


OUR  FATHER 

Observe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not  taught  us  to  say  My  Father  : 
He  commands  us  to  say  Our  Father.  He  does  not  wish  us  to  use  His 
prayer  in  our  own  individual  name  ; He  composed  it  from 
beginning  to  end  in  such  a way  that  we  should  speak  in  the  name 
of  all  the  brother-Christians  whose  Father  God  is,  no  less  than 
He  is  ours.  Just  as  the  word  Father  contains  all  the  reasons  for 
loving  God,  so  the  words  Our  Father  contain  all  the  reasons  for 
loving  our  neighbour. 

For  since  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men  He  loves  them  all, 
and  consequently  wishes  them  to  love  one  another.  To  fail  in 
charity  towards  our  neighbour  is  failing  in  charity  towards  God  ; 
because  in  loving  God  we  pledge  ourselves  to  love  all  that  He 
loves,  and  for  the  same  reasons  and  the  same  object  ; love  as  it 
exists  in  God  being  essentially  the  pattern  and  model  for  our  own 
love.  His  fatherly  love  prompts  Him  to  do  good  to  all  men,  to 
desire  their  salvation,  and  supply  them  with  the  necessary  means 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  His  Providence.  We  have  the 
same  duties  to  fulfil  towards  one  another,  in  temporal  matters  as 
well  as  spiritual.  It  is  not  enough  to  abstain  from  harming  one 
another  ; every  man  must  wish  well  to  his  neighbour,  and  do  good 
to  him  on  every  opportunity  as  far  as  is  possible  ; he  must  desire 
his  salvation,  and  work  for  it  by  prayer,  speech,  and  example. 

Let  us  develop  this  idea  to  some  extent,  and  find  in  the  divine 
Fatherhood  motives  for  loving  our  fellows. 
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Since  God — even  regarded  only  as  the  Creator — is  our  common 
Father,  we  are  all  brothers  in  our  capacity  as  His  creatures,  and 
this  natural  relationship  should  lead  us  all  to  love  one  another. 

According  to  the  flesh,  even,  we  have  a common  origin  ; we 
compose  one  great  family,  which  embraces  every  age  and  every 
region.  I shall  be  told  that  if  we  trace  our  descent  to  our  first 
parents  we  shall  find  our  relationship  to  be  very  remote,  and 
that  love  founded  on  such  a tie  must  be  extremely  weak,  since 
even  brothers  and  sisters  often  have  no  love  for  each  other.  I 
admit  it  ; but  I maintain  none  the  less  that  God  intended  this 
initial  link  to  be  a bond  of  union,  however  loosely  tied  we  may 
think  it  to  be. 

For  the  remoteness  of  our  bodily  relationship  we  have  com- 
pensation in  the  close  connection  between  our  souls.  These  all 
issue  directly  from  the  hands  of  God  at  the  first  moment  of  our 
life  ; and  here  the  generations  that  are  alive  at  the  same  time 
possess  a really  fraternal  tie  : their  relationship  is  one  of  the  first 
degree,  so  to  speak. 

But  in  addition  to  this  our  destiny  is  the  same  ; we  are  called 
by  our  Father  to  the  same  heavenly  inheritance  ; we  hope,  some 
day,  to  be  together  in  the  same  fatherland  and  to  share  the 
same  bliss  for  ever.  This  is  undeniably  a very  cogent  reason  for 
loving  one  another,  as  citizens  of  the  same  city  and  co-heirs  of 
the  same  lands,  which  we  shall  share  without  disputing,  or 
which,  more  truly,  will  be  the  unshared  property  of  each  one  of 
us.  We  are  like  travellers  all  bound  for  the  same  destination, 
and  when  once  we  reach  it  our  hearts  and  souls  will  all  be  blended 
into  one  by  divine  love.  Why  should  we  hate  each  other,  and 
quarrel,  and  hurt  one  another  during  the  journey  ? Is  that  likely 
to  make  us  love  each  other  when  we  all  meet  in  our  Father’s 
house  ? If  harmony  is  to  reign  among  us  then,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  begin  in  this  life.  We  surely  cannot  wish  to  leave  this  world 
full  of  feelings  that  will  banish  us  from  the  region  where  God’s 
children, — perfected  and  in  some  way  merged  in  His  unity,  and 
free  from  envy  and  jealousy — will  be  happy,  not  only  in  their 
own  joy,  but  in  the  joy  of  others.  It  is  impossible  that  Christians 
should  love  and  long  for  that  heavenly  country,  and  labour  to 
be  worthy  of  a place  in  that  native  land  of  our  souls,  the  centre 
of  our  common  love  and  the  goal  of  our  common  hopes,  without 
at  the  same  time  being  bound  together  on  earth  by  the  closest  ties 
of  charity.  For  what,  after  all,  is  that  Fatherland  of  ours  ? 
It  is  our  Father  Himself.  There  He  is  All  ; there  He  does  all  that 
is  done  ; for  those  who  dwell  there  He  fulfils  every  purpose. 
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It  is  inconceivable  that  children  running  eagerly  to  greet  the 
same  Father  and  longing  for  His  caresses,  children  who  ought  to 
be  better  friends  every  day  as  they  come  nearer  to  Him,  should 
have  differences  of  opinion,  and  dislike  one  another,  and  wish 
each  other  ill.  And  for  what  reason  ? For  nothing  but  low 
temporal  interests,  which  interfere  with  their  progress,  and 
would,  if  the  travellers  were  to  linger  over  them,  keep  them  for 
ever  from  the  goal  they  wish  to  reach. 

But  over  and  above  these  reasons  for  mutual  charity  there  are 
others.  Our  heavenly  Father  has  adopted  us  all  in  His  only  Son, 
so  that  in  His  eyes  we  make  only  one  person  with  the  Son,  and 
the  love  that  He  has  for  His  Son  is  extended  over  us  : He  has 
redeemed  us  all  by  the  death  of  that  Son,  has  washed  and 
purified  us  in  His  Blood,  and  fed  us  with  the  Flesh  that  is  in- 
separably united  to  Divinity.  He  has  heaped  favours  upon  us 
for  His  Son’s  sake.  And  the  Son  Himself,  who  has  become  our 
Brother,  burns  with  divine  love  for  us  ; and  His  great  desire, 
the  commandment  peculiar  to  His  own  law,  sealed  with  His 
Blood,  is  that  we  should  love  one  another  as  He  has  loved  us,  and 
as  His  Father  loves  us  in  Him.  Here,  surely,  we  have  a motive 
even  stronger  than  the  others  for  loving  one  another  with  divine 
charity  ! Your  neighbour  may  or  may  not  be  lovable  in  himself, 
but  that  is  not  what  you  have  to  consider.  The  natural  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  do  not  affect  supernatural  love,  which  originates 
at  a higher  level.  What  claim  had  your  neighbour  to  be  loved 
when  God’s  glance  rested  upon  him  ? What  claim  had  you 
yourself  ? Answer  me  that  ! The  man  whom  God  thinks  worthy 
of  His  love  you  do  not  think  worthy  of  yours  ! Because  you  do 
not  love  him,  do  you  think  that  God  should  cease  to  love  him  ? 
And  if  God  loves  him  still,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  for  not 
loving  him  ? Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  condemning  yourself, 
and  authorising  God  to  reject  you  on  the  very  grounds  on  which 
you  reject  your  brother  ? 

‘ But  the  man  I am  expected  to  love  has  no  love  for  me  ! 
He  abuses  me  to  others  ; he  does  his  best  to  do  me  harm,  and 
indeed  he  has  injured  me  very  seriously.’ — That  he  fails  in  his 
duty  is  no  reason  that  you  should  fail  in  yours.  It  is  not  in  your 
neighbour’s  feelings  and  behaviour  towards  you  that  you  should 
seek  reasons  for  loving  or  hating  him.  Nature  may  prompt 
you  to  do  so, — but  what  does  grace  say  ? When  it  is  a question 
of  brotherly  love  you  must  pay  no  attention  to  the  voice  of 
nature.  What  would  have  been  your  fate,  miserable  child,  if  your 
Father,  before  loving  you,  had  inquired  into  your  feelings  and 
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conduct  towards  Him  ? What  were  you  like  when  He  adopted 
you  ? What  have  you  been  like  since  your  adoption  ? Has  He 
disowned  you  on  account  of  your  endless  serious  offences  ? Yet 
you  disown  your  brother,  and  break  all  the  ties  of  charity  that 
bind  you  to  him  ! And  you  think  you  are  perfectly  right  in  doing 
so,  because  he  has  injured  you  ! You  will  be  condemned  out  of 
your  own  mouth  ; your  Father  will  judge  you  by  the  rule  that 
you  follow  in  judging  others. 

The  two  great  commandments,  then,  which  comprise  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  are  contained  in  the  two  first  words  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  ; and  a Christian  should  never  say  Our 
Father  ! without  feeling  in  his  heart  both  love  of  God  and  love 
of  his  neighbour,  and  remembering  the  reasons  for  his  love. 

Do  the  words  produce  this  effect  in  ourselves  ? 

I do  not  demand  that  all  you  have  just  read  should  come  into 
your  mind  every  time  you  recite  the  Paternoster.  That  is  not 
possible,  nor  is  it  necessary.  If  you  have  assimilated  the  ex- 
planation once  for  all,  and  intend  to  cultivate  the  frame  of  mind 
demanded  by  these  words,  it  is  sufficient.  But  is  this  your 
frame  of  mind  ; or  are  you,  at  least,  seriously  striving  to  make 
it  so  ? Do  you  habitually  ask  for  God’s  help  in  acquiring  it  ? 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  questioning  yourself  in  the  following 
way  on  this  important  matter  ? Am  I fit,  am  I worthy  to  utter 
these  words  : Our  Father  ? Do  I love  God,  do  I love  my  neighbour 
enough  to  say  them  ? If  I be  in  a state  of  mortal  sin  how  dare  I 
call  God  my  Father,  seeing  that  I feel  no  contrition  for  my  sin 
nor  desire  to  forsake  it  ? How  can  the  Holy  Spirit  cry  Father  ! 
within  me  when  I have  expelled  Him  from  my  heart  ? If  I hate 
my  brother  and  wish  him  ill  ; if  I feel  inwardly  pleased  when  evil 
comes  to  him  ; if  I bring  malicious  judgments  and  intemperate 
language  to  bear  on  his  faults  and  vices,  or  possibly  on  his  good 
qualities  and  virtues  ; if  I enjoy  hearing  him  attacked  and  incite 
others  to  abuse  him,  can  I possibly  have  the  face  to  address  God 
as  Our  Father  ? Do  I see  in  Him  the  Father  of  this  neighbour 
whom  I detest  and  tear  to  pieces  ? Do  I recognise  Him  as  my 
own  Father,  when  my  views  are  so  different  from  His  ? Has 
not  S.  Paul  declared  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit 
of  love  who  says  in  us,  and  causes  us  to  say  : Father,  Father  ? 
Does  He  dwell  in  me,  does  He  pray  in  me,  if  I do  not  love  my 
brother  ? 

I am  willing  to  grant  that  your  state  of  mind  is  not  absolutely 
wicked.  But  in  regard  to  God  it  is  a state  of  lukewarmness  and 
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laxity  ; in  regard  jfo  your  neighbour  it  is  a state — at  all  events  for 
the  time — of  resentment,  suspicion,  indifference,  and  insensibility. 
Is  it  possible  for  you  to  say  Our  Father  as  Jesus  Christ  intended 
you  should  say  it  ? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  : the  firm  determination  to  keep 
ourselves  constantly  in  a fit  state  to  utter  these  words  as  a Child 
of  God  ought  to  utter  them  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  sanctify  us  ; 
because  then  we  shall  admit  nothing  into  our  heart  that  can 
wound,  however  slightly,  the  love  of  God  or  the  love  of  our 
neighbour. 


OUR  FATHER  WHO  ART  IN  HEAVEN  ! 

Our  Father  is  in  Heaven  and  we  are  on  the  earth.  For  a heart 
that  loves,  this  is  a sad  and  painful  separation. 

The  heart  would  be  inconsolable  if  it  did  not  know  that  such 
is  God’s  will,  and  that  the  separation  will  only  endure  for  a time, 
after  which  all  the  children  will  be  united  for  ever  in  their 
Father’s  house. 

Since  Heaven  is  my  Father’s  home  it  must  be  my  true  father- 
land,  for  the  word  has  no  other  meaning.  I am  therefore  a 
foreigner  on  the  earth  ; it  is  only  my  temporary  dwelling-place. 
God  keeps  me  here  on  probation,  in  order  that  I may,  by  my  faith, 
my  ardent  longing,  and  my  faithful  obedience  to  Him,  deserve 
to  be  summoned  to  Himself  and  given  a place  near  Him  in  Heaven, 
whence  my  soul  derives  its  origin  and  whither  it  should  aspire 
to  return.  This  soul  of  mine  is  entirely  spiritual,  and  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  corporeal  nature.  Earthly  objects  are 
unworthy  of  its  care  or  its  affection  ; it  has  no  need  of  them  for 
itself  ; and  if  it  should  sometimes  seek  to  possess  them  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  united,  and  of  the  fleeting 
mortal  life  that  is  the  result  of  the  union. 

But  what  is  the  Heaven  which  is  the  dwelling-place  of  God  ? 

Is  it  the  blue  vault,  sown  with  stars,  which  we  see  over  our 
heads  and  which  the  Scriptures  call  the  firmament  ? No  ; it  was 
incorrectly,  with  the  view  of  accommodating  themselves  to  our 
ideas,  that  the  writers  of  the  Holy  Bible  represented  the  firma- 
ment or  sky  as  the  dwelling  and  home  of  God.  Since  it  is  enor- 
mously distant  from  the  earth,  and  its  mighty  curve  is  of  in- 
conceivable size,  and  except  for  the  stars  that  shine  in  it  our  eyes 
see  it  as  an  empty  space  ; since  unvarying  order  reigns  in  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  among  them  all  is  harmony, 
silence,  and  apparent  peace  ; and  since,  when  we  look  at  it,  our 
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imagination  raises  us  above  earthly  things,  detaching  our  soul 
from  the  body,  as  it  were,  and  transporting  it  to  this  tranquil 
region, — for  all  these  reasons  it  is  a natural  image  of  the  purely 
intellectual  Heaven  where  God  dwells.  It  serves  to  give  us  a 
rough  idea  of  that  heavenly  realm,  suitable  to  our  present 
conceptions,  into  which  something  material  always  enters. 

Heaven,  properly  speaking,  is  God  : His  own  immensity. 
There  is  not,  and  could  not  be  any  other  place  for  Him  but 
Himself  ; and  when  we  say  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  it  is 
as  though  we  were  to  say  : Our  Father  who  dost  exist  and  dwell 
within  Thyself,  whose  pure  but  infinite  substance  fills  all  things, 
and  within  whom,  as  in  a space  without  measure  and  without 
bounds,  all  created  beings  subsist.  When  the  impious  scoffer 
asks  : What  is  Heaven,  and  where  is  Heaven  ? he  is  classing  him- 
self with  the  ignorant,  uncultured  masses.  If  he  cannot  conceive 
the  truth  it  is  from  lack  of  intelligence  ; if  he  is  pretending  not 
to  understand  it,  he  is  malicious. 

Even  now,  then,  I am  existing  in  this  immensity  of  God  ; for 
where  else  could  I exist  ? But  I am  not  in  Him  as  I shall  be, 
nor  as  I hope  to  be  some  day.  Even  here  I know  God  ; but 
very  imperfectly.  I think  of  Him  ; but  my  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly distracted  by  my  requirements,  my  business,  and  the 
objects  that  surround  me.  I love  Him  ; but  my  love  is  never 
absolutely  pure,  never  capable  of  fixing  itself  entirely  on  Him, 
for  my  will  is  perpetually  subject  to  external  influences.  I pos- 
sess Him  ; but  He  is  mine  more  by  hope  than  by  experience, 
and  this  possession  that  faith  secures  for  me  may  be  lost  at  any 
time  by  my  own  fault.  It  will  be  otherwise  in  the  other  life. 
I can  neither  explain  nor  understand  what  the  life  of  my  soul 
will  then  be  in  the  divine  immensity.  But  I know  that  I shall 
see  God,  that  is  to  say,  I shall  know  Him  with  the  whole  capacity 
of  my  understanding,  according  to  the  degree  of  glory  that  my 
soul  merits.  I know  that  I shall  be  for  ever  occupied  in  the  con- 
templation of  God  ; and  that  no  other  thought,  nor  requirement, 
nor  interest,  nor  object  will  divert  my  attention  from  Him. 
I know  that  I shall  love  Him  with  all  the  strength  of  my  will, 
with  a love  that  can  never  again  be  diverted,  nor  shared,  nor 
weakened.  I know  that  I shall  possess  God  in  a close  and  direct 
union,  with  the  certainty  of  never  being  parted  from  Him. 
Such  are  the  chief  differences  between  my  present,  temporary 
state,  and  my  future  state  which  will  have  no  end. 

As  for  the  Heaven  that  will  be  the  dwelling-place  of  glorified 
bodies  after  the  resurrection,  I learn  from  the  Scriptures  that, 
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when  the  heaven  and  earth  we  now  see  have  been  consumed 
by  fire,  God  will  form  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  out  of  the 
matter  composing  them.  These  will  share  the  qualities  of  the 
bodies  clothed  in  glory,  and  will  have  an  appropriate  affinity 
with  them. 

I have  many  reasons,  then,  to  long  for  Heaven,  my  true  father- 
land,  where  my  happiness  lies  and  my  Father  awaits  me  ; ready 
to  welcome  me  and  show  me  the  place  He  has  prepared  for  me. 
I can  never  utter  the  words  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  without 
lifting  up  my  heart  to  Him  in  the  most  ardent  longing,  and  tearing 
my  thoughts  from  the  things  of  this  world,  which  hold  me  back 
and  keep  me  from  taking  flight.  Since  my  Father  is  in  Heaven 
how  can  I be  happy  on  the  earth,  how  can  I seek  imaginary  joy 
so  far  from  Him  ? All  I can  do  is  to  submit  to  His  will.  It  is  He 
who  has  placed  me  in  this  gloomy  prison  for  a time,  the  length 
of  which  He  only  knows.  He  has  placed  me  here  on  purpose  to 
test  my  obedience  and  love,  because  He  wishes  my  everlasting 
habitation  in  His  house  to  be  a reward,  attained  in  virtue  of  merit. 
On  His  side  it  is  a gift,  a favour  to  which  I never  had  a right  ; 
on  my  side  it  must  be  an  acquisition  and  a victory,  and  I must 
take  every  care  to  value  it  at  its  true  worth,  to  long  for  it,  to 
spare  no  effort  to  secure  it,  to  despise  and  shun  and  detest  every- 
thing that  can  turn  my  thoughts  and  affections  in  any  other 
direction. 

Here,  in  this  world  where  every  kind  of  evil  besets  me,  where 
I am  surrounded  with  objects  that  can  never  truly  satisfy  the 
needs  of  my  soul, — unreal  pleasures,  unreal  honours,  unreal 
riches, — where  I am  a burden  to  myself  and  perpetually  vic- 
timised by  the  injustice  of  others,  how  wretched  I should  be  if 
I were  not  sustained  by  the  consoling  vision  of  the  real  benefits, 
the  unmixed  joys,  the  stable  and  permanent  possessions  that 
my  Father  offers  me,  and  that  I shall  never  find  except  in  His 
presence  ! Alas,  I might  cry  every  moment  of  the  day,  how  long 
my  pilgrimage  is  ! My  soul  is  a stranger  and  an  alien  in  this  place. 
How  wearisome  and  dangerous  is  this  voyage  of  mine  across  the 
stormy  seas  of  this  world  ! When  shall  I descry,  even  in  the 
distance,  the  haven  of  my  fatherland  ? When  shall  I reach  its 
shore  ? When  shall  I be  absolutely  safe  within  its  shelter  ? 

Hitherto  the  thought  of  death  has  made  me  afraid,  because 
I never  considered  the  deepest  desires  of  my  soul  nor  the  teachings 
of  religion.  But  now,  far  from  fearing  death,  I await  it  with  godly 
impatience.  It  will  be  the  end  of  my  sad  journeying,  and  the 
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beginning  and  the  portal  of  my  joy.  It  is  death  that  will  open  the 
door  of  my  Father’s  house  to  me,  and  take  me  in.  What,  after 
all,  is  this  life  from  which  I find  it  so  hard  to  break  loose  ? It  is 
banishment  : a long  and  wearisome  captivity.  Does  not  the  exile 
who  drags  his  sorrow  from  country  to  country  receive  the  news 
of  his  recall  with  rapture  ? Does  a prisoner  feel  himself  aggrieved 
when  his  chains  are  broken,  and  his  cell  is  thrown  open,  and  he  is 
restored  to  the  light  of  the  sun  ? May  the  hour  come  quickly 
when  I shall  see  my  fatherland  again,  and  my  Father  will  fold  me 
in  His  arms,  and  I shall  enter  for  ever  into  the  sweet  liberty  of 
His  children  ! 

Fellow-Christians,  are  these  your  feelings  ? Have  your  constant 
repetitions  of  the  Paternoster  inspired  you  with  this  longing  ? Of 
what  use  has  the  divine  prayer  been  to  you  if  it  has  not  kindled 
in  you  a desire  for  Heaven  ; if  you  still  cling  to  earth  ; if  you 
cherish  every  tie  that  binds  you  to  it,  and  multiply  and  tighten 
your  bonds  every  day  ; if  you  found  your  happiness  on  it  ; if 
you  know  only  the  uncertain  joys  of  earth,  and  sacrifice  to  them, 
without  a regret,  the  more  stable  joys  of  eternity  ? If  this  be 
your  frame  of  mind  you  must  no  longer  say  Our  Father  who 
art  in  Heaven  ! You  do  not  any  longer  regard  God  as  your  Father, 
nor  His  dwelling-place,  the  home  of  glory  and  immortality,  as 
your  fatherland.  Shame  and  humiliation  and  confusion  should 
overwhelm  your  ignoble  hearts,  ungrateful  and  unnatural  children 
that  you  are  ! You  are  unworthy  of  the  joy  your  Father  has 
laid  up  for  you,  and  you  will  force  Him  to  keep  it  from  you  for 
ever,  unless  your  feelings  should  be  altogether  changed. 


HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME  ! 

Properly  speaking,  God  has  no  name. 

Before  He  created  anything  He  existed  alone  : and  since  the 
creation  He  has  been  no  less  alone  in  a sense,  being  without 
genus  or  species.  His  unique  and  incommunicable  nature 
sufficiently  distinguishes  Him  from  all  that  is  not  He.  He  was 
graciously  pleased  to  give  Himself  a name,  however,  when  making 
Himself  known  to  mankind,  and  He  announced  to  Moses  that 
He  was  Jehovah  : He  who  is.  This  name,  being  infinitely  holy 
in  itself,  has  no  need  of  being  hallowed,  and  indeed  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  so,  since  it  is  superior  to  all  sanctification.  Moreover,  by 
whom  could  it  be  sanctified  ? 
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What  is  our  desire  on  God’s  behalf,  then,  when  we  say  : Hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name  ? We  desire  that  all  men  should  know  Him, 
adore  Him,  love  Him,  obey  Him,  and  render  to  Him  the  glory 
that  is  His  due. 

It  is  only  right,  and  even  natural  that  a child  should  be  jealous 
for  his  Father’s  honour,  and  desire  Him  to  be  exalted  and  glorified; 
that  he  should  delight  in  His  glory,  and  contribute  to  it  all  that 
he  can. 

But  if  this  wish  that  we  express  on  God’s  behalf  be  sincere,  it 
is  evident  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  hallow  His 
Name  ourselves.  That  is  where  we  must  begin.  The  desire  that 
others  should  glorify  Him  is  only  a result  of  our  determination  to 
glorify  Him  ourselves.  If  we  do  nothing  for  God’s  glory,  if  it  be 
not  the  first  intention  of  all  our  prayers  and  the  chief  aim  of  our 
actions  ; if  we  hardly  think  of  it,  even,  and  consider  only  our 
own  interests  in  our  worship  of  God,  it  is  almost  a mockery  to 
say  to  Him  : Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  Being  so  cold  and  negligent 
in  glorifying  Him  ourselves  we  must  undoubtedly  be  still  more 
indifferent  with  regard  to  the  honour  owed  to  Him  by 
others. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  keen  desire  we  profess  for  the  hallowing 
of  God’s  Name  involves  certain  obligations. 

It  binds  us  to  hallow  it  first  of  all  in  our  own  persons,  by  con- 
secrating our  whole  being — thoughts,  affections,  and  actions — 
to  the  glory  of  God  ; not  only  by  abstaining  from  everything 
that  could  in  any  way  dishonour  Him,  but  also  by  neglecting  no 
opportunity  of  glorifying  Him.  If  we  behave  in  this  way  to  God 
we  may  believe  that  we  are  not  using  empty  words  when  we  say 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,  and  that  we  feel  in  our  hearts  the  senti- 
ments that  our  lips  express.  For  we  cannot  really  strive  to  glorify 
God  in  this  way  unless  we  aspire  to  love  Him  with  a genuine  love, 
the  reality  of  love  consisting  in  the  consideration,  first  of  all  and 
above  all,  of  the  interests  of  the  beloved  person. 

But,  if  we  aspire  to  love  God  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  not  desire  Him  to  be  loved  and  honoured  by  other  men 
also,  since  it  is  not  only  ourselves,  but  all  men,  who  owe  Him 
homage.  And  this  desire  will  prompt  us  to  work  for  this  end  with 
all  our  strength,  according  to  our  condition  and  faculties.  It 
will  lead  us  to  ask  God  in  what  manner  He  wishes  us  to  advance 
His  glory,  and  to  co-operate  earnestly  with  His  designs  for  us. 
It  will  teach  us  that  we  only  live  upon  this  earth,  and  possess 
talents,  influence,  and  authority,  in  order  to  bring  honour  to 
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God  ; and  that  every  other  use  we  make  of  our  time,  liberty,  and 
possessions  is  sheer  waste. 

Our  first  care,  then,  will  be  to  see  that  He  is  glorified  by  those 
who  are  directly  dependent  on  us  : — wife,  children,  servants. 
If  we  be  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  or  hold  important  posts 
in  town  or  country,  in  the  Army  or  the  State,  we  shall  employ 
all  our  influence  and  power  in  maintaining  the  observance  of 
God’s  commandments  and  those  of  His  Church,  and  the  respect 
due  to  His  religion,  places  of  worship,  and  ministers.  We  shall 
oppose  every  form  of  scandal  with  all  our  strength,  and  never 
allow  its  perpetrators  to  go  unpunished. 

Every  individual  can  see  for  himself  what  his  obligations  are  in 
this  respect.  They  extend  to  everything  he  is  responsible  for  doing 
or  preventing,  in  virtue  either  of  his  social  position  or  his  office. 

If  every  ordinary  Christian  ought  to  be  filled  with  this  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God,  afar  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm  is  demanded 
of  bishops,  priests,  heads  of  communities,  preachers  and  con- 
fessors, the  special  object  of  whose  ministry  is  the  hallowing  of 
the  Lord’s  Name.  It  was  for  that  purpose  alone  that  He  endowed 
them  with  their  sacred  office,  and  consecrated  them  especially 
to  His  own  service.  They  are  responsible  to  Him  for  the  honour 
He  intended  to  procure  for  Himself  by  their  means,  and  He  will 
demand  an  accurate  account  of  it  from  them. 

Every  day  we  say  to  God  : Hallowed  be  Thy  Name. 

Which  of  us  strives  to  hallow  that  Name  himself,  and  hallow 
it  as  much  as  he  can,  as  much  as  God  desires  and  expects  him  to 
hallow  it  ? For  that  is  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  duty.  Which 
of  us  labours  to  ensure  its  sanctification  by  others,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  rule  and  measure  ? Every  omission  and  negligence 
in  this  matter  is  blameworthy  : and  the  rule  covers  an  enormous 
field.  We  can  judge  of  its  extent  by  the  words  of  S.  Paul  : 
Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  expressly  names  eating  and  drinking, 
and  makes  no  exception  whatever.  This  is  not  merely  a counsel, 
but  a precept  that  concerns  every  Christian.  If  every  individual 
were  to  fulfil  his  obligations  in  this  respect  the  holy  Name  would 
not  be  profaned,  outraged,  and  blasphemed  as  it  is  to-day. 
But  how  can  obligations  be  fulfilled  when  no  attempt  is  made 
even  to  learn  what  they  are  ? There  is  hardly  a person,  even  in 
the  most  holy  offices,  who  has  ever  seriously  considered  how  far 
it  is  his  duty  to  hallow  the  Name  of  God  ; and  there  are  still 
fewer  who  conscientiously  live  up  to  their  lights  in  the  matter. 
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Are  the  words  we  recite  no  more  than  an  empty  form  ? Is  the 
saying  of  a phrase  the  whole  of  our  duty  ? 

You  and  I must  always  remember  that  when  we  say  to  God 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name  we  invariably  mean  that  the  Name  of 
God  is  to  be  hallowed  as  much  as  it  can  be  and  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  all  those  who  are  intended  to  hallow  it,  beginning 
with  ourselves. 

Do  you  understand  all  that  is  involved  in  this  petition  or 
desire  ? 

The  Name  of  the  true  God  is  unknown  to  idolators,  of  whom 
great  numbers  still  exist,  at  least  in  three-quarters  of  the  world. 
You  are  asking  that  they  may  renounce  their  false  deities  and 
worship  God  only.  You  are  asking  Him  to  enlighten  these  poor 
nations  who  are  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death  ; to  send  them 
zealous  missionaries  and  bless  their  preaching  ; and  to  remove  all 
the  obstacles  that  the  devils  and  the  powers  of  this  world  put 
in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  If,  by  whatever 
means,  you  have  a chance  of  encouraging  and  forwarding  this 
holy  work,  you  surely  cannot  neglect  it  nor  be  careless  in  the 
matter  without  suffering  some  remorse.  And  if  you  should  be 
in  Holy  Orders  and  God  should  call  you  to  take  part  in  this  great 
enterprise,  you  could  hardly  avoid  answering  the  call,  and  saying 
like  the  Prophet  Isaias  : Here  am  I : send  me1 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God,  is  held  in 
horror  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  You  ask  God,  in  this  peti- 
tion, to  open  their  eyes  to  the  deceptions  of  this  false  prophet 
and  finally  abolish  this  sect  by  which  the  name  of  Christian  is 
abhorred,  the  sect  which  has  triumphed  for  so  many  centuries 
in  enormous  regions  where  Christianity  once  flourished,  and  aspires 
to  continue  spreading  till  it  has  altogether  destroyed  our  religion. 

The  Catholic  Church,  the  centre  of  this  religion,  is  slandered 
and  persecuted  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  who  separated  them- 
selves from  her  with  shameful  violence,  and  have  kept  her  con- 
fined for  three  centuries  within  very  narrow  borders, — the  Church 
that  should  embrace  the  whole  world.  You  are  asking  that  they 
should  recognise  their  errors,  cast  aside  their  unjust  prejudices, 
abjure  their  obstinacy,  and  fill  the  heart  of  their  Mother  with 
joy  by  returning  to  her  arms. 

Licence  and  impiety  threaten  to  invade  all  the  domain  that  is 
still  left  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church.  We  have  recently 
felt  the  effects  of  their  inroads  in  France  ; there  they  have  un- 

1 Isa.  vi,  8. 
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veiled  all  their  sinister  designs,  and  had  not  a special  Providence 
watched  over  the  kingdom  they  would  have  wholly  carried  them 
out.  Their  zealous  emissaries  have  spread  the  poison  of  their 
detestable  doctrine  in  the  neighbouring  countries  ; and  the  whole 
of  Europe  has  been  on  the  point  of  a general  revolt  against  God 
and  the  Powers  who  represent  Him.  You  ask,  in  your  prayer, 
that  this  impious  race,  who  do  not  even  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a supreme  Being  and  a natural  law,  should  be  converted  or 
perish  ; and  that  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  should 
take  the  most  righteous  and  effectual  measures  to  nip  this  danger- 
ous philosophy  in  the  bud,  and  uproot  it  from  every  mind  and 
heart. 

In  every  place  the  various  orders  in  the  State  have  need  of 
reform.  The  clergy  need,  above  all,  more  knowledge  and  more 
holiness,  since  it  is  their  duty  to  instruct  and  show  an  example 
to  everyone  else.  The  terrible  disasters  that  have  lately  almost 
destroyed  the  State  and  the  Church  in  France  are  a sufficient 
proof  of  this  fact  ; and  unless  some  speedy  and  lasting  change 
should  take  place  in  our  opinions  and  morals  we  shall 
inevitably  have  to  face  sufferings  that  may  be  even  greater.  You 
ask  in  your  prayer  that  all  who  are  to  blame  should  look  into 
their  hearts  and  own  their  guilt,  that  they  should  beg  for  divine 
mercy,  and  should  in  future  repair  by  their  blameless  lives  the 
evils  and  scandals  they  have  caused.  You  ask,  in  a word,  that 
every  community,  every  family,  every  Christian  should  be  holy 
with  the  holiness  proper  to  this  state  of  life,  and  that  God  should 
be  glorified  by  all  as  He  desires  and  ought  to  be  glorified.  The 
solemn  prayers  addressed  to  Him  by  the  Church  on  Good  Friday 
are  comprised  in  the  simple  words  : Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  Has 
that  ever  occurred  to  you  ? And  are  you  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  immense  comprehensiveness  of  this  short  petition  ? 

Do  you  understand,  in  particular,  the  degree  of  perfection 
that  it  requires  of  you  ? It  demands  that  the  chief  desire  of  your 
heart,  on  which  all  other  desires  depend,  should  be  the  glory 
of  our  heavenly  Father  ; and  not  only  His  glory,  but  His  greatest 
possible  glory.  It  demands  that  you  should  work  for  it,  and 
yourself  procure  it  in  everything,  every  day,  and  at  every  moment 
of  the  day.  It  demands  that  you  should  not  be  content  with  your 
own  efforts,  but  should  ardently  wish  others  to  aim  at  the  same 
end,  and  surpass  you.  It  demands,  finally,  that  your  zeal  should 
exhaust  and  devour  you,  that  you  should  live  only  for  God, 
and  perpetually  upbraid  yourself  for  not  glorifying  Him 
enough. 
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Do  we  fulfil  these  demands, — you  who  read  these  words,  and 
I who  write  them  ? 

Think  of  what  Jesus  Christ  had  in  His  mind  when  He  bade  us 
make  this  petition,  and  the  sense  that  He  attached  to  it.  Think 
of  the  way  in  which  He  Himself  hallowed  His  Father’s  Name  ; 
and  remember  that  it  was  especially  in  this  matter  that  He 
commanded  us  to  imitate  Him.  Think  of  what  God  is,  what  He 
deserves,  what  He  has  done  for  you,  what  He  promises  you, 
and  what  He  expects  of  you.  Can  a Christian  possibly  go  too  far, 
when  it  is  a question  of  glorifying  Him  ? It  would  be  sheer 
blasphemy  to  think  it  possible.  Once  more  I ask  : how  do  we 
fulfil  the  object  of  this  petition  ? It  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  all.  We  only  deserve  the  name  of  the  children  of  God 
in  proportion  to  our  desire  for  the  glory  of  our  Father  ; and  He 
will  Himself  only  glorify  us  to  the  extent  that  we  have  glorified 
Him.  What  reward  should  we  be  justified  in  expecting  from  Him 
if  we  wrere  to  die  at  this  moment  ? 

Let  us  think  it  over  quietly  : the  question  deserves  attention. 


THY  KINGDOM  COME 

In  what  kingdom  do  we  wish  God  to  reign  ? 

This  petition  does  not  refer  to  the  dominion  that  God  exercises 
over  nature,  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  for  the 
laws  He  has  established  in  that  province  are  always  in  force.  No 
created  being  can  frustrate  them  or  escape  them  ; and  when  by 
some  miracle  He  interferes  with  them  Himself  it  is  always  as  an 
absolute  Ruler  that  He  acts,  by  the  use  of  His  independent^ 
sovereign  will. 

Nor  does  it  refer  to  the  reign  of  God’s  Providence  in  the  moral 
world,  the  power  by  which  He  unfailingly  causes  His  designs 
to  be  served  by  events,  even  those  which  depend  on  the  free-will 
of  His  creatures.  The  counsels  of  God  are  unchangeable  ; His 
resolutions  cannot  fail  to  be  carried  out  ; and  no  man  has  the 
power  to  interfere  with  them,  because  all  is  foreseen,  and  ordered 
accordingly. 

Still  less  is  it  the  reign  of  justice  and  chastisement,  which 
God  exercises  and  will  for  ever  exercise  over  His  rebellious  crea- 
tures who  have  violated  His  commands.  This  reign  is,  in  a sense, 
involuntary  ; it  was  included  in  God’s  original  scheme.  It  is  we 
who,  by  our  obstinate  disobedience,  force  Him  to  punish  us  when 
He  would  rather  be  in  a position  to  reward  us.  We  cannot  there- 
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fore  desire  for  God  a dominion  that  He  does  not  desire  for  Himself, 
being  only  forced  to  exercise  it  by  our  sin. 

The  kingdom  for  whose  coming  we  pray  is  a dominion  that  is 
infinitely  dear  to  Him.  It  consists  in  the  voluntary  submission 
of  man  to  His  orders,  the  homage  that  man  freely  pays  to  Him, 
recognising  that  it  is  His  due  on  every  ground,  and  offering  it 
with  all  love  and  loyalty.  This  supernatural  dominion,  whence 
God’s  glory  and  our  happiness  are  derived,  is  free  from  all  com- 
pulsion on  His  part.  He  commands,  but  we  are  free  to  obey  or 
disobey  ; He  suggests,  entreats,  and  urges  by  means  of  His 
grace,  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  resist  ; He  reproaches  us  and  fills 
us  with  keen  remorse  when  we  fail  in  our  duty,  but  we  can,  if 
we  wish,  disregard  the  reproaches  and  harden  ourselves  against 
the  remorse.  In  short,  we  are  left  to  decide  for  ourselves  : we 
can  choose  to  glorify  God  or  to  offend  Him.  Any  other  form  of 
dominion  over  our  wills  would  be  contrary  to  His  design,  and 
would  involve  neither  glory  to  Him  nor  merit  to  us.  This  is  the 
kingdom  which  is  the  object  of  the  prayer  taught  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  ought  to  be  that  of  our  most  ardent  desires.  Nothing 
but  love  can  give  us  these  desires,  of  which  the  sincerity,  force, 
and  efficacy  will  correspond  to  the  amount  of  charity  that  is  in 
our  hearts. 

This  reign  of  grace  will  only  endure  for  the  course  of  our  mortal 
life,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  an  everlasting  kingdom  in  which 
God  will  reward  our  obedience,  and  glory  in  making  us  happy. 
This  second  dominion  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  first  ; and  God 
will  reign  thus  over  us  in  His  eternal  kingdom  only  in  so  far  as  we 
have  been  submissive  to  the  rule  of  His  grace  in  this  present  life. 
It  is  our  duty  to  desire  the  coming  of  these  two  kingdoms  even 
more  on  God’s  account  than  on  our  own,  because  His  glory  should 
be  far  more  important  to  us  than  our  own  happiness. 

But  it  is  especially  the  first  kingdom  that  we  ought  to  desire, 
since  that  is  the  chief  object  of  God’s  concern.  That  is  the 
kingdom  that  brings  Him  true  honour,  and  that  He  will  never 
forget  in  the  life  to  come,  when  He  will  say  to  each  one  of  His 
servants  : Because  I reigned  over  thee  with  thy  free  consent, 
come  now  and  reign  with  Me,  and  receive  a reward  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  cost  at  which  Thou  wast  faithful  to  Me  to  the 
end. 

For  we  must  have  no  illusions.  God’s  temporal  reign  neces- 
sarily demands  sacrifices  of  us,  and  indeed  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  it  involves  one  continuous  sacrifice.  Everything  within 
and  without  us  is  opposed  to  His  dominion  ; everything  prompts 
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us  to  cast  off  the  yoke,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  constant  battles 
and  struggles  that  we  can  persevere  in  obedience  until  death. 
There  would  be  far  less  glory  for  God  if  we  found  less  difficulty 
in  submission  ; and  the  kind  of  crown  that  is  promised  to  us  is 
assuredly  worth  the  longest  labours  and  the  most  painful  efforts. 
After  all,  these  labours  and  efforts  result  from  the  corruption 
of  our  nature  ; and  this  corruption  is  the  effect  of  sin,  which 
was  permitted,  but  not  willed  by  God.  If  Adam  had  persevered 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  and  if  we  ourselves  were  careful  to 
maintain  the  condition  of  sanctifying  grace  in  which  we  were 
placed  at  baptism,  we  should  find  that  the  reign  of  God  in  us 
was  a light  and  easy  yoke.  All  the  hardness  and  irksomeness 
that  we  feel  must  be  imputed  to  ourselves.  We  must  steel  our- 
selves against  the  evil  tendencies  that  raise  so  many  obstacles, 
and  thank  God  for  the  powerful  help  He  gives  us  to  overcome 
them. 

Every  day  we  pray  Him  to  reign  in  us.  But  does  the  petition 
really  come  from  our  hearts,  and  do  we  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote His  reign  ? Grace  is  the  means  that  God  employs  for  the 
exercise  of  His  rule.  Are  we  submissive  to  grace  ? Do  we  always 
listen  to  its  suggestions  attentively,  and  obey  them  as  soon  as  we 
understand  them  ? God  must  reign  over  our  senses  : we  must 
permit  nothing  to  them  that  is  contrary  to  His  designs.  He  must 
reign  over  our  imagination,  which  we  so  often  allow  to  carry  us 
away,  or  lead  us  into  harm.  He  must  reign  over  our  passions  : 
we  must  instantly  suppress  their  first  impulses  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. He  must  reign  over  our  mind  : we  must  strive  to  make  our 
ideas  conform  with  His,  and  judge  of  things  as  He  judges.  He 
must  reign  over  our  will,  which  we  so  often  oppose  to  His. 
Are  we  not  impatient  and  discontented  when  our  wishes  are 
thwarted  in  the  slightest  degree  ? Do  we  not  rebel  against  the 
arrangements  of  Providence  whenever  they  interfere  with  our 
views,  our  plans,  or  our  inclinations  ? 

Where  is  the  soul  over  which  God  reigns  absolutely  and  with- 
out opposition  ? It  is  rare  enough  to  find  a Christian  who  laments 
his  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  God,  and  humbles  himself  in 
ceaseless  prayer  for  a spirit  of  submission  and  docility,  and  to  his 
prayer  adds  earnest  effort.  They  are  rare  enough,  such  Christians  ; 
not  merely  in  the  world,  where  the  devil  has  incomparably  more 
servants  than  God  ; but  even  in  the  sanctuary  and  the  cloister  ! 

I do  not  for  a moment  mean  that  the  opposition  of  really  pious 
persons  to  the  rule  of  God  is  carried  to  the  point  of  open  rebellion  ; 
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I am  very  far  from  having  such  a bad  and  false  opinion  of  them. 
There  are  still  many  Christians  who  would  rather  die  than  delib- 
erately disobey  one  of  God’s  commandments  in  any  serious  matter. 
But  we  cannot  confine  the  dominion  of  God  within  these  narrow 
limits.  We  cannot  profess  to  obey  Him  from  love  when  we  are 
content  to  go  no  farther  than  that.  God  expects  more  of  us. 
Jesus  Christ  would  never  have  dictated  to  us  a prayer  that  meant 
no  more  than  this, — that  we  could  not  resist  orders  given  to  us 
by  His  Father  without  incurring  His  displeasure  ! It  is  out  of  the 
question.  Even  an  earthly  father  expects,  and  has  a right  to 
expect  much  more  than  that  from  his  children.  God,  whose  rights 
are  infinitely  greater,  desires  to  reign  over  us  fully  and  perfectly. 
Jesus  Christ  understood  His  intention  in  this  respect,  and  wished 
us  to  understand  it  too.  This  full  and  perfect  dominion  embraces 
everything,  and  leaves  us  no  liberty  to  dispose  of  a single  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  God  by  His  grace  must  rule,  govern,  and  control 
the  entire  man,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  in  all  circumstances. 
His  empire  must  extend  over  everything  ; the  very  smallest 
exception  would  wound  His  jealousy. 

Am  I not  then,  you  will  ask,  my  own  master  in  any  way  at  all  ? 
No  : you  renounce  all  rights  over  yourself  every  time  you  say  : 
Thy  Kingdom  come , and  if  that  be  not  your  intention  you  are 
giving  to  the  words  an  interpretation  that  God  does  not  endorse. 
Pray  remember  that  God’s  kingdom  must  necessarily  share  the 
infinite  character  of  His  nature,  and  cannot  be  likened  to  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  whose  rights  are  limited.  God’s  rights  have  not, 
and  cannot  have  limits.  If  you  set  limits  to  them  you  mutilate 
His  dominion. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasise  this  point,  because  pride 
and  self-love  always  tend  to  make  the  least  of  our  state  of  sub- 
jection. 

You,  as  a man,  ought  to  govern  the  whole  of  your  conduct  by 
reason  ; there  should  be  nothing  in  your  actions  of  which  reason 
cannot  approve.  And  what  reason  is  it  that  imposes  its  laws  upon 
man  in  this  way,  unless  it  be  the  eternal  Reason  ? Similarly,  as 
a Christian,  a creature  with  a supernatural  destiny,  you  must  in 
everything  be  influenced  by  grace,  and  in  all  your  actions  keep 
your  destiny  in  view.  Your  actions,  consequently,  must  have  a 
supernatural  origin,  which  can  only  be  the  case  if  they  be  inspired 
by  God  and  guided  by  a special  movement  on  His  part.  Reason 
and  grace,  then,  are  the  two  means  by  which  God  exercises  His 
dominion  over  you  ; and  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  should  work 
together  to  make  you  subject  to  Him  both  as  a man  and  as  a 
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Christian.  There  is  no  answer  to  this.  It  is  by  this  measure  that 
you  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  God's  rule  over  you,  and  of  your 
voluntary  dependence  on  Him. 

There  is  no  use  in  your  saying  : But  I shall  not  be  damned  for 
a slight  neglect  of  what  is  due  to  God  : who  would  be  saved  if 
we  were  obliged  to  let  Him  reign  so  absolutely  ? — I tell  you  plainly 
that  any  Christian  who  thinks  after  this  fashion  completely  fails 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  : he  entirely  misunder- 
stands it.  In  this  prayer,  you  must  remember,  your  salvation  is 
only  the  secondary  consideration  : the  reign  of  God  is  the  first 
object  in  view,  and  is  far  more  important  in  itself  than  in  its 
relation  to  you.  There  is  no  question  of  deciding  how  far  you 
must  allow  God  to  reign  in  you  to  ensure  your  salvation.  Who 
could  possibly  define  the  exact  amount  of  domination  required  ? 
No  one  in  the  world.  Your  own  interests,  even,  forbid  you  to 
discuss  the  question,  since  you  would  evidently  be  quite  astray. 

But,  even  supposing  it  were  possible  to  determine  the  requisite 
extent  of  God’s  rule,  would  it  be  fitting  that  one  of  His  children 
should  grant  Him  no  more  ? To  limit  the  rights  of  such  a Father 
to  your  own  necessities,  and  consider  only  yourself  in  your  sub- 
mission to  Him  would  show  a disgracefully  mean  point  of  view. 
You  would  be  ashamed  to  show  such  feelings  towards  your  earthly 
father  ; and  yet  you  unblushingly  act  on  these  principles  towards 
your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  ! Ah,  make  sure  that  God  is 
reigning  in  you,  and  leave  the  care  of  your  salvation  to  Him  ! 
He  is  more  able  and  more  willing  to  care  for  it  than  you  ; and  He 
will  be  all  the  more  ready  to  secure  it  because  He  sees  you  more 
concerned  with  His  interests  than  with  your  own.  If  you  loved 
Him,  and  were  able  to  give  Him  even  greater  rights  over  you, 
ought  you  to  hesitate  for  a moment  ? His  fatherly  authority 
is  so  gentle  : no  father  ever  used  it  so  considerately.  If  His 
claims  are  so  wide  it  is  because  He  can  demand  no  less  without 
neglecting  what  is  due  to  His  honour  ; and  moreover,  if  the  glory 
is  His,  all  the  advantage  here  is  yours.  He  cannot  lose  anything  ; 
and  you  will  gain  all  things. 

Instead,  then,  of  limiting  the  dominion  of  His  grace  over  you, 
let  it  rather  be  your  desire  that  His  rule  should  extend  over  all 
mankind. 

Add  to  the  number  of  God’s  subjects. 

See  that  He  reigns  in  your  house,  and  in  every  place  where 
you  have  any  authority.  See  that  He  reigns  over  the  souls  He 
has  entrusted  to  your  charge.  Let  your  words,  your  example, 
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your  good  works,  your  preaching,  your  writings,  and  all  your 
undertakings  aim  always  at  gaining  hearts  for  Him.  Include 
the  whole  world  in  your  intention  when  you  say  to  Him  : Thy 
Kingdom  come  ! Be  intensely  alive  to  all  that  concerns  the 
honour  of  religion,  the  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  advance 
of  piety.  If  you  should  be  driven  to  work  yourself  to  death,  to 
endure  every  sort  of  cruel  trial,  and  to  shed  your  blood  in  this 
glorious  cause,  count  yourself  fortunate  ; for  fortunate  you  would 
certainly  be. 

Such  should  be  the  desire  of  every  Christian. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  intended  to  arouse  such  desire6,  to 
maintain  them  and  strengthen  them  every  day  in  the  Christian’s 
heart. 

May  it  henceforward  produce  this  effect  in  yours  ! 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE  ON  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN 

Here  is  a high  ideal  ! 

We  pray  that  God  shall  find  in  us  no  more  opposition  to  His 
will  than  He  finds  in  the  Blessed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  wish  or  to  ask  for  a higher  degree  of 
perfection.  Should  we  obtain  our  wish  and  practise  what  we 
pray  for,  God  would  be  obeyed  as  promptly,  as  punctiliously, 
and  with  as  much  love  and  disinterestedness  by  His  children  on 
earth  as  by  the  angels  and  saints  in  Heaven.  Only  one  will 
prevails  in  Heaven,  the  will  of  God.  It  rules  there  always,  in 
every  way  and  over  every  being  ; there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  dominion.  Indeed  it  is  truer  to  say  that  everything  com- 
bines to  forward  its  reign  : no  desire  can  exist  there  except  for 
its  absolute  fulfilment.  Why  is  not  Heaven  earth’s  model  in 
this  respect  ? Why  are  we  not,  in  this  matter,  the  faithful  image 
of  the  spirits  in  glory  ? It  is  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  that 
we  should  be  so,  and  the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  with 
this  idea  that  He  taught  us  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

It  is  a most  natural  desire  for  children  to  have  ; and  there  is 
no  more  righteous  request.  The  man  in  whose  heart  this  desire 
does  not  exist  is  not  honouring  God  as  He  deserves,  and  is  not 
worthy  to  call  Him  by  the  name  of  Father.  For  He  is  no  more 
the  God  of  Heaven  than  of  earth  ; He  is  no  more  the  Father  of 
the  Blessed  than  He  is  ours.  He  has  the  same  claims  on  our 
obedience,  therefore,  as  on  theirs  ; and  His  will,  the  origin  of 
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order,  is  essentially  the  only  law  of  every  intelligent  creature, 
whether  still  upon  the  road  or  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

If  we  are  endowed  with  free-will  it  is  to  give  value  to  our 
submission,  which  would  otherwise  possess  none  ; it  is  not  that 
we  may  be  free  to  follow  our  own  will.  Liberty  does  not  give  us 
the  right  to  dispose  of  ourselves,  and  cast  off  the  dominion  of 
God.  How  could  we  glorify  Him,  and  how  could  we  make  our- 
selves worthy  of  an  eternal  reward  if  we  were  not  free  ? It  was 
for  those  two  ends  that  God  created  us  free,  and  not  by  any  means 
to  dispense  us  from  giving  Him  His  due.  The  imperfection  of 
liberty  in  this  world  consists  in  the  possibility  of  our  abusing  it, 
by  preferring  our  own  will  to  that  of  God.  In  Heaven,  as  S. 
Augustine  shows,  this  defect  in  liberty  will  be  removed  ; it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  make  a bad  use  of  it,  and  it  will  all  be 
employed  in  willing  what  God  wills.  * It  is  not  true,’  says  the 
holy  Doctor,  ‘ that  the  Blessed  will  have  no  free-will  because 
sin  will  no  longer  attract  them  ; on  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
all  the  more  free,  since  they  will  be  freed  from  taking  pleasure 
in  sinning,  to  the  point  of  being  unable  to  feel  any  pleasure  except 
that  of  not  sinning.  For/  he  adds,  ' the  free-will  that  was  given  to 
man  at  the  beginning,  in  his  original  state  of  rectitude  at  his 
creation,  was  so  entirely  capable  of  not  sinning  that  it  was  also 
capable  of  sinning  ; whereas  in  this  final  state  his  free-will  will 
be  all  the  stronger  because  it  will  be  incapable  of  sinning. n In 
this  respect  it  will  approach  the  divine  liberty,  the  perfection  of 
which  consists  in  absolute  incapacity  for  sin. 

Our  present  liberty,  therefore,  which  is  a gift  from  God,  does 
not  absolve  us  from  making  His  will  our  law,  as  it  is  the  law  of 
the  saints  in  Heaven  ; and  what  makes  their  condition  infinitely 
preferable  to  ours  is  that  they  no  longer  possess  the  disastrous 
power  to  disobey  that  law,  the  power  that  creates  all  the  disorder 
and  danger  in  our  condition.  In  the  Lord’s  Prayer  we  ask  that 
this  power  may  remain  unexercised,  and  that  we  may  never  use 
it  to  oppose  the  divine  will  in  the  very  smallest  degree.  No 
doubt  we  must  fight,  and  fight  strenuously  and  unremittingly, 
to  attain  this  end.  But  it  is  not  liberty  that  makes  this  fighting 
necessary  ; it  is  our  evil  tendencies,  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  liberty  and  are  the  result  of  our  natural  imperfec- 
tion, considerably  increased  by  sin. 

The  reason  that  the  divine  will  meets  with  no  resistance  in 
Heaven  is  that  no  external  object  urges  the  created  being  to 
1 De  civit.  Dei,  lib.  xxii,  cap.  xxx. 
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oppose  it  ; there  is  no  appeal  possible  to  the  senses,  the  imagina- 
tion, or  the  passions,  since  some  of  these  have  ceased  to  exist 
and  the  others  are  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  the  Supreme  Good. 
There  is  no  longer  any  individual  mind,  or  individual  will,  or 
personal  interest.  Things  are  seen  and  judged  as  God  sees  and 
judges  them.  Since  there  is  no  way  of  thinking  other  than  His, 
He  is  opposed  in  nothing  : what  He  approves  is  approved  by  all, 
what  He  condemns  is  condemned  by  all.  Moreover,  the  created 
will  as  it  exists  in  Heaven  has  no  desire,  affection,  nor  determina- 
tion that  it  can  call  its  own,  the  fruit  of  its  own  being  : it  loves 
all  that  God  loves,  because  He  loves  it,  and  hates  all  that  God 
hates,  because  He  hates  it.  As  for  self-love  and  self-seeking, 
all  that  originates  in  them  is  absolutely  banished  from  Heaven. 
No  interests  are  recognised  there  but  God’s  interests,  no  love  is 
known  except  the  love  of  God.  Even  individual  bliss  is  only 
valued  subject  to  God’s  good  pleasure  ; or  rather  the  bliss  of  the 
individual  is  so  intense  in  itself  that  it  derives  no  value  from  a 
sense  of  personal  possession.  Thus  there  is  no  motive  for  any 
wish  apart  from  what  God  wishes,  nor  for  wishing  anything  other- 
wise than  as  He  wishes  it. 

Such  is  the  state  of  perfection  at  which  the  Christian  must 
aim  on  earth  ; and  it  is  to  forward  this  aim  that  the  Gospel  so 
expressly  commands  him  to  detach  himself  from  created  objects 
and  to  renounce  self.  The  reason  for  this  detachment  is  that 
external  objects  attract  him,  and  that  when  seduced  by  their 
deceptive  charms  he  inclines  to  yield  to  them  against  the  will  of 
God,  who  commands  him  to  love  Himself  alone,  and  all  else  only 
in  relation  to  Him.  The  reason  for  self-renunciation  is  that  man’s 
pride  is  a cause  of  independence,  and  his  self-love  is  an  exclusive 
love,  which  makes  him  see  everything  in  its  relation  to  himself, 
and  take  his  personal  interests  as  the  motives  of  every  action. 
This  course  leads  him  into  direct  and  constant  opposition  to  the  will 
of  God,  who  cannot  allow  His  creatures  to  aspire  to  independence, 
or  concentrate  their  affections  on  themselves.  Until  the  Christian 
strives  with  all  his  strength  to  acquire  the  disposition  in  which 
the  Blessed  always  live  he  cannot  be  in  a condition  to  fulfil  the 
divine  will  as  it  is  fulfilled  in  Heaven  ; and  yet  he  is  commanded 
to  pray  every  day  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  may  do  so. 

That  God  encounters  no  obstacle  to  His  will  in  Heaven  is  not 
very  much  to  say.  His  will  is  fulfilled  at  the  first  sign,  with  love 
and  joy  ; to  carry  it  out  is  regarded  as  an  honour  and  delight, 
worthy  of  every  possible  sacrifice, 
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S.  Francis  de  Sales  says  in  so  many  words  that  ‘ the  saints  in 
Heaven  are  in  such  close  union  with  the  will  of  God  that,  supposing 
there  were  a little  more  of  His  good  pleasure  to  be  done  in  Hell, 
they  would  leave  Paradise  and  go  there/1  He  expresses  himself 
no  less  forcibly  in  several  passages  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Love  of 
God.  It  is  futile  to  object  that  the  supposition  is  impossible  : 
we  all  know  that  it  is  so,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  the  inmost  disposition  of  the  saints  in  Heaven  ; and  that 
must  necessarily  be  such  as  S.  Francis  describes.  The  reason  of 
it  is  that  they  see  nothing,  not  merely  preferable,  but  comparable 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  their  minds  His  good  pleasure  is  above 
all  things  without  a single  exception.  Were  this  otherwise  their 
charity  would  neither  be  pure  nor  well  regulated  ; they  would 
not  love  God  as  He  loves  Himself,  and  they  would  love  themselves 
as  much  as,  or  more  than  God,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  heavenly  state  and  condition. 

This  is  the  model  that  Jesus  Christ  puts  before  us.  Without 
infringing  His  Father’s  rights  He  could  not  give  us  one  that  was 
less  perfect.  The  Christian  must  aspire  to  accomplish  everything 
that  God  wills,  however  hard  it  may  be,  the  moment  it  is  known 
to  him,  without  delay  or  hesitation  and  without  yielding  to  any 
repugnance  he  may  feel  : to  accomplish  it  with  love,  with  devo- 
tion to  the  will  for  its  own  sake,  placing  it  absolutely  first,  and  giv- 
ing to  this  motive  such  preponderance  above  all  other  motives 
that  it  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  make  him  accomplish  it  joyfully 
and  proudly,  as  though  there  were  no  other  kind  of  joy, — as 
indeed  there  is  not. 

But  does  Jesus  Christ  really  mean,  then,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  and 
those  of  earth  ? 

Yes,  He  means  that  there  is  no  distinction  as  far  as  the  ground 
and  disposition  of  the  will  are  concerned.  This  is  inevitable, 
since  God  is  as  much  our  God  as  He  is  the  God  of  the  Blessed, 
and  His  good  pleasure  is  as  much  our  supreme  law  as  it  is  theirs. 
What,  then,  can  the  difference  be  ? For  a difference  there  must 
certainly  be, — a very  great  difference.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  submission,  whereas  the 
Blessed  have  none  to  overcome  ; we  have  feelings  of  repugnance 
from  which  they  are  free  ; we  are  always  liable  to  fail,  more  or 
less,  in  fulfilling  the  will  of  God,  while  they  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  fear.  Moreover,  our  obedience  is  a merit  on  account  of 
1 Entretien  II  : De  la  Confiance, 
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its  difficulty,  and  theirs  is  a reward.  It  is  because  they  have  fought 
that  they  need  fight  no  more  ; it  is  because  they  have  overcome 
their  feelings  of  repugnance  that  they  no  longer  have  them  ; it 
is  because  they  have  been  faithful  unto  death  that  they  are  certain 
of  being  faithful  always.  These  differences,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
matters  of  condition,  and  not  of  feeling  nor  disposition,  which 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  them  and  ourselves.  It  must  necessarily 
cost  us  something  to  do  God’s  will  on  earth,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  no  difficulty  in  submitting  to  it  hereafter.  But  the  struggles 
we  endure  at  present  arise  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature, 
and  ought  not  to  weaken  the  determination  of  the  will  ; on  the 
contrary,  that  determination  should  be  all  the  stronger  and  more 
courageous  on  account  of  them. 

Is  it  possible,  I shall  be  asked,  that  God’s  will  should  be  done 
on  earth  as  perfectly  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven  ? Is  this  not  a mere 
wish,  an  ideal  to  which  human  weakness  cannot  attain  ? 

If  the  thing  were  not  possible  Jesus  Christ  would  not  have  made 
it  the  object  of  an  important  petition  in  His  prayer.  No  doubt 
He  recognised  our  weakness  better  than  ourselves  ; but  He  also 
knew  the  strength  of  grace,  and  the  influence  it  has  upon  a heart 
that  is  entirely  devoted  to  it.  We  must  here  apply  the  words  that 
He  said  on  another  subject  : With  men  this  is  impossible , but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible.1  Man  left  to  himself  can  do  nothing  ; 
but  sustained  by  grace  he  can  do  all  things,  as  S.  Paul  was  not 
afraid  to  say.  With  the  help  of  grace  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
sincere  desire  to  accomplish  the  divine  will  as  it  is  accomplished 
by  the  saints  in  Heaven.  It  is  possible  after  much  resistance, 
prolonged  hesitation,  and  many  complaints,  to  be  filled  with 
contrition,  to  repent  of  these  errors,  to  resolve  to  fall  into  them 
no  more,  and  finally  to  achieve  entire  conformity  with  the  will 
of  God.  Human  frailty,  great  as  we  may  think  it,  is  capable  of 
attaining  to  that  perfect  state  : the  saints  have  proved  it.  Never- 
theless, for  all  their  sanctity,  they  were  not  entirely  free  from  occa- 
sional trivial  faults.  But  these  momentary  faults  into  which  they 
were  sometimes  surprised  did  not  affect  their  permanent  disposi- 
tion, nor  make  them  any  less  dependent  on  the  good  pleasure  of 
God. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  God  requires  of  us,  what  Jesus  Christ 
bids  us  to  pray  for,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  whole 
Christian  life. 

Let  us  examine  our  own  life  in  this  light. 

Every  day  I say  to  God  : Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
1 S.  Matt,  xix,  26. 
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Heaven.  Do  I do  His  will  in  everything  that  depends  upon  myself, 
and  submit  to  it  in  all  that  does  not  depend  on  me  ? Is  the 
thought  God  wills  it  the  ruling  motive  of  all  my  actions  ? Is  it 
my  support  and  consolation  in  all  that  I have  to  suffer  ? Do  I 
strive  to  conform  myself  more  and  more  to  the  divine  will,  and 
force  all  the  foolish  reasoning  of  my  mind  and  the  rebellious 
feelings  of  my  heart  to  yield  to  it  ? Is  it  my  constant  ideal  to 
co-operate  with  the  orderings  of  Providence,  to  form  no  projects 
of  my  own,  to  dispose  of  myself  in  no  way  whatever,  and  to  be 
content  with  everything  that  happens  to  me  ? 

If,  after  careful  self-examination,  you  can  assure  yourself  that 
this  is  your  habitual  state  of  mind,  then  your  repetition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  has  certainly  borne  fruit,  and  you  are  fulfilling  the 
intentions  of  the  Man-God  who  taught  it  to  you.  If  you  be 
unable  to  give  yourself  this  inward  assurance  you  must  not 
flatter  yourself  that  you  possess  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and 
of  its  divine  Author. 

You  are  not  expected,  however,  to  reach  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  in  a moment.  We  all  know  that  the  Christian  life  is 
a perpetual  apprenticeship,  and  that  learning  never  has  an  end, 
however  far  the  learner  may  advance. 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  then,  by  the  ideal  that  is  put  before  you, 
nor  make  it  a reason  for  shirking  the  undertaking.  What  is  re- 
quired of  you  is  a strong  determination  to  submit  to  God’s  will 
in  everything  ; unceasing  persistence  in  practising  that  submis- 
sion, however  fierce  a struggle  it  may  sometimes  cost  you  ; 
sincere  repentance  each  time  that  you  fail  in  it,  and  a prompt  and 
faithful  return  to  it  at  the  first  warning  of  grace.  That  is  the  plan 
on  which  you  ought  to  regulate  your  conduct,  and  which,  through 
zeal  for  God’s  glory,  you  ought  to  wish,  advise,  and  inspire  others 
to  adopt,  encouraging  them  at  need  by  word  and  example,  and 
helping  them  with  your  prayers. 

But  if  this,  too,  seems  to  you  an  exaggerated  ideal  ; if  you  feel 
that,  to  you,  God’s  will  is  limited  to  His  express  orders,  accom- 
panied by  appalling  threats,  you  are  degrading  the  name  of  a 
child  of  God,  weakening  in  yourself  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and 
showing  that  you  have  not  the  least  conception  of  the  obedience 
due  to  such  a Father. 

Let  us  linger  for  a moment  to  consider  these  three  first  petitions 
once  more  : let  us  dwell  on  the  important  thought  that  they 
composed  the  basis  of  Jesus  Christ’s  prayers  during  His  mortal 
life. 
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For  what  did  He  say  to  His  Father  in  His  prayers  ? Not  any- 
thing but  this  : Hallowed  be  Thy  Name  : Thy  Kingdom  come  : 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  God  and  Man  as  He 
was,  He  could  neither  frame  a holier  prayer  nor  have  purer 
desires  in  His  heart  ; and  His  whole  life  was  a perfect  fulfilment 
of  them.  Forgetting  Himself,  He  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
sanctification  of  His  Father’s  Name  ; His  only  thought  was  the 
establishment  of  His  Father’s  reign  ; His  only  sustenance  was  His 
Father’s  will  ; He  dedicated  Himself  to  it  when  He  entered  the 
world,  and  in  leaving  the  world  He  sacrificed  Himself  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled.  He  said  Himself,  immediately  before  His 
Passion  : I have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  ; I have  finished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do  ...  I have  manifested  Thy 
name  to  the  men  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  out  of  the  world.1 

As  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  speaking  to  His  brothers  by 
adoption  ; as  the  Master  teaching  His  disciples  ; and  as  the 
Chief  of  the  elect  showing  the  way  to  Heaven  to  the  members 
of  His  mystical  Body  it  would  have  been  neither  right  nor 
possible  for  Him  to  give  us,  on  these  three  subjects  which  are 
really  only  one,  any  other  prayer  relating  to  God  than  the  prayer 
He  offered  Himself.  It  is  an  incomparable  honour  to  me  that 
Jesus  Christ  deigned  to  associate  me  with  His  own  pra}^er.  But 
what  a disgrace  it  would  be  if  I should  not  say  it  with  His  feelings 
in  my  heart  ; if  I should  plead  their  perfection  as  an  excuse  for 
not  having  them  ; if  I should  be  so  wrong,  so  insane  as  to  regard 
my  little  mind  and  mean  heart  as  the  measure  of  what  I owe  to 
the  hallowing  of  God’s  name,  to  the  spreading  of  God’s  kingdom, 
and  to  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will  ! I have  never  understood 
before  all  the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  perfection  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  extent  of  the  duties  it  imposes.  But  I see  it  now, 
and  need  no  further  persuasion.  I see  that  I have  not  so  much 
as  begun  to  be  a Christian.  It  is  high  time  that  I should  adopt 
the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  and  imitate  His  conduct,  since  I pray 
the  same  prayer  that  was  His. 


GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

There  is  not  a single  word  in  this  petition  that  does  not  contain 
useful  lessons. 

This  is  the  first  : it  is  God  who,  like  the  father  of  a big  family, 
feeds  all  mankind,  His  children.  To  deserve  their  subsistence 
1 S.  John  xvii,  4,  6. 
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they  must  earn  it  by  labour  and  industry.  This  is  the  general 
law,  laid  down  at  the  time  of  the  first  sin.  God  said  to  Adam  : 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.1  The  earth,  which 
originally  produced  everything  naturally,  now  only  yields  her 
fruit  in  response  to  persistent  cultivation.  This  is  the  penance 
imposed  by  God  upon  sinful  man  : it  is  only  on  these  terms  that 
He  consents  to  supply  man  with  bread. 

But  He  further  desires  man  to  recognise  that  he  derives  his 
bread  from  Gods  goodness,  and  to  ask  Him  for  it  ; for  man’s 
labour  would  be  unrewarded  and  fruitless  unless  it  were  blessed 
by  God. 

It  is  not  man  who  endows  the  earth  with  inexhaustible  fertility  ; 
it  is  not  he  who  gives  to  the  seed  its  power  of  multiplying  ; it  is 
not  he  who  develops  the  plant  by  means  of  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  brings  it  by  degrees  to  complete  maturity. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important,  but  not  the  only  form  of 
labour  to  which  God  has  subjected  man.  Every  occupation  of 
mind  or  body,  necessary  or  useful  for  the  support  of  human 
society,  is  comprised  in  the  sentence  passed  against  the  first  man  ; 
and  any  man  who  does  not  work  in  some  way  or  another,  or  who 
works  in  a way  that  is  useless  or  harmful,  does  not  deserve  the 
bread  he  eats  and  has  no  right  to  ask  for  it.  If  God  gives  it  to 
him  it  is  only  as  an  effect  of  His  general  Providence,  by  which 
He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good  and  bad,  and  raineth 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust .2 

Therefore  our  petition  to  Him  for  food  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life  does  not  at  all  dispense  us  from  work  ; on  the  contrary  it 
implies  work,  since  work  is  our  title  to  food  ; and  moreover  the 
food  supplied  by  God  is  of  such  a kind  that  all  our  care  and  toil 
are  required  to  gather  and  preserve  it,  or  to  prepare  it  and  adapt 
it  to  our  use.  Nor  do  our  labours  dispense  us,  either,  from  the 
gratitude  we  owe  to  God,  the  Author  of  all  blessings. 

This  petition  manifestly  condemns  every  method  of  acquisition 
that  is  wrong,  or  harmful  to  others,  for  God  could  not  be  regarded 
as  the  source  of  benefits  that  were  wrongfully  obtained.  No  man 
could  have  the  effrontery  to  say  to  Him  : Give  us  our  bread,  and 
then  employ  fraud  or  violence  to  secure  it,  against  God’s  express 
command.  That  is  not  asking  Him  for  it,  but  snatching  it  from 
Him  against  His  wish.  So  any  man  whose  conscience  reproaches 
him  for  using  unlawful  means  to  amass  temporal  goods  is  un- 
worthy to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and,  should  he  do  so,  is 
pronouncing  his  own  condemnation. 

1 Gen.  iii,  19. 


a S.  Matt,  v,  45. 
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Give  us. 

It  is  not  only  for  yourself  and  your  family  that  you  ask  for 
bread,  but  for  all  your  brother-Christians,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  You  ought  to  be  as  much  concerned  about 
their  subsistence  as  your  own,  since  you  are  all  the  children  of 
the  same  Father.  It  is  culpable  avarice  on  your  part,  then,  to 
wish  to  possess  more  than  others  ; it  is  insane  pride  to  fancy  that 
you  deserve  more  ; it  is  flagrant  injustice  to  diminish,  or  perhaps 
even  appropriate  their  share  to  increase  your  own,  just  as  it  is 
mean  jealousy  that  makes  you  envy  your  neighbour  when  God 
gives  more  to  him  than  to  you.  When  you  say  Give  us  you  leave 
the  distribution  in  God’s  hands  : you  certainly  do  not  expect  to 
make  Him  apportion  every  share  exactly  as  you  wish. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  God  have  given  you  much  and  your 
neighbour  be  without  the  necessaries  of  life  you  are  obliged,  in 
virtue  of  this  petition,  to  share  your  goods  with  him  and  use  your 
abundance  for  the  relief  of  his  need.  For  God  desires  to  give 
to  all  men  ; He  bids  you  to  pray  for  all  men  ; and  He  does  not 
understand  this  prayer  Give  us  in  a sense  restricted  to  your 
personal  wants.  If,  then,  He  should  give  you  more  than  you  need 
and  leave  your  brother  in  want  it  is  not  because  He  forgets  him  ; 
it  is  because  He  wishes  to  give  to  him  by  your  hands,  to  make  you 
both  practise  the  virtues  of  your  station,  and  bring  you  together 
by  compassionate  generosity  on  the  one  side  and  gratitude  on  the 
other.  Therefore  when  your  brother  asks  you  in  God’s  name 
for  his  share,  which  happens  to  be  in  your  possession,  and  you 
refuse  it  to  him,  you  are  not  only  being  cruel  and  inhuman,  but 
are  keeping  something  that  is  not  your  own,  that  is  only  put  into 
your  hands  as  a trust,  and  confided  to  you  that  you  may  pass  it 
on  to  the  needy. 


Give  us  this  day. 

It  is  for  to-day  that  you  ask  provision,  and  not  for  to-morrow. 
The  morrow,  when  it  comes,  will  take  thought  for  itself,  says 
Jesus  Christ.1  You  are  alive  to-day,  and  need  bread  for  the 
day  ; and  God,  who  has  pledged  Himself  to  provide  for  your 
current  needs,  is  ready  to  give  it  to  you.  But  you  do  not  know 
that  you  will  be  alive  to-morrow.  To  think  to-day  of  to-morrow’s 
bread,  therefore,  is  foresight  that  is  not  only  useless  but  disturb- 
ing ; and  God,  who  desires  you  to  rely  day  by  day  on  His 

x S.  Matt,  vi,  34. 
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Providence,  does  not  approve  of  your  worrying  about  your 
necessary  supplies  in  advance.  Think  of  a child’s  attitude 
towards  his  father  and  mother  in  connection  with  his  needs.  As 
a rule  they  do  not  trouble  him  at  all  : his  food,  his  clothes,  and 
all  other  necessaries  are  provided  for  him  : he  has  no  need  to  ask 
for  them  : his  parents’  love  supplies  them  all.  If  he  should 
happen  to  ask  it  is  only  for  his  wants  of  the  moment  ; it  is  not 
natural  to  him  to  hoard,  or  make  any  provision  for  the  future. 
Any  such  thought  would  show  a lack  of  confidence  which  could 
not  fail  to  displease  his  parents  and  chill  their  affection.  Have 
you  forgotten  what  Jesus  Christ  more  than  once  repeats  : that 
children  are  your  pattern,  and  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
for  those  who  resemble  them  ? Do  not  wrong  God  your  Father 
by  distrusting  Him  ; do  not  feel  any  anxiety  about  the  morrow  ; 
He  has  thought  of  it  for  you  ; He  has  foreseen  everything,  and 
made  every  necessary  arrangement. 

Avarice,  which  never  has  enough,  and  amasses  wealth  to  pro- 
vide, not  for  days  and  months  but  for  years  and  centuries,  is  of 
course  condemned  by  this  petition,  even  when  the  work  of  ac- 
cumulation does  no  wrong  to  anyone. 

Detachment  from  temporal  blessings  is  also  prescribed.  For 
there  could  be  no  greater  detachment  than  limiting  to  the  present 
moment  one’s  claim  on  possessions,  thereby  turning  possession 
into  a mere  temporary  use.  In  respect  of  the  future  we  are  told 
to  rely  on  Providence,  which  does  not  mean  that  Jesus  Christ 
forbids  a certain  amount  of  prudence  and  forethought,  but  that 
He  condemns  over-anxious  caution,  over-eager  cares,  and  the 
habit  of  making  worries  for  ourselves  to  save  us  from  worries 
that  may  never  arise.  Is  He  not  right  ? Is  not  this  a great 
benefit  to  us  ? We  cannot  deny  that  the  thought  : What  shall  I 
have  to  live  on  to-morrow  ? poisons  the  life  of  to-day  ; and  that 
most  men  are  far  more  distressed  by  their  fears  for  the  future 
than  by  their  discomforts  in  the  present.  I have  earned  my 
bread  up  till  now,  says  the  artisan  ; but  who  will  give  it  to  me 
in  my  old  age  ? My  business  is  doing  very  well,  says  the  merchant; 
but  it  may  not  always  do  so,  and  if  it  should  come  to  grief  what 
would  become  of  me  ? I have  a large  family,  says  one  man  ; for 
the  moment  I am  in  a position  to  support  it  ; but,  when  my 
children  are  grown  up  and  I have  to  settle  them  in  life,  where 
shall  I find  the  means  and  what  shall  I have  left  for  myself  ? 
My  health,  says  another,  is  all  that  I and  my  wife  and  children 
have  to  depend  on  ; supposing  I were  to  fall  ill  or  become  infirm 
how  should  I support  them  ? And  if  I should  die  while  they  are 
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young,  what  will  become  of  them  ? What  folly  it  all  is  ! Why 
give  way  to  these  fruitless  thoughts,  which  only  distress  you  and 
wear  you  out  ? Eat  the  bread  that  God  gives  you  to-day  with  a 
quiet  mind,  and  for  to-morrow  count  on  His  fatherly  goodness. 
These  exhausting  cares,  which  are  as  harmful  to  your  soul  as  to 
your  body,  will  not  preserve  you  from  the  accidents  you  fear 
and  foresee  in  the  far  future.  Only  God  can  save  you  from 
them,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  inducing  Him  to  do  so  than 
by  putting  your  trust  in  Him. 


Give  us  our  bread. 

Carefully  observe  that  what  you  are  asking  for  is  bread  ; a 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  life.  When  God  has  given  that  to  you 
He  has  fulfilled  His  promise,  and  you  have  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  Him.  He  does  not  owe  you  anything  you  may  desire 
over  and  above  your  necessities. 

You  will  say  that  necessities  cannot  be  taken  in  too  narrow 
a sense  ; a certain  latitude  must  be  allowed.  That  is  perfectly 
true,  but  is  it  for  you,  or  for  God,  to  define  the  sense  ? If  you 
yourself  were  consulted  you  would  not  easily  believe  that  you 
had  the  necessaries  suitable  to  your  position  : as  long  as  a single 
person  richer  than  you  could  be  found  in  your  position  you  would 
always  think  yourself  poor,  in  proportion  to  his  advantage  over 
you.  Do  not  consult  your  own  avarice,  then,  nor  your  ambitious 
outlook,  nor  the  views  of  the  world,  which  finds  its  happiness  in 
wealth.  If  you  possess  a modest  sufficiency  desire  no  more  ; do 
not  regret  what  you  have  lost  if  you  can  do  without  it  ; and 
recognise  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  still  more  in  those  of 
the  Christian,  moderate  possessions  rather  than  riches  give  us 
peace  in  this  life  and  assurance  of  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 


Our  daily  bread 

You  ask  every  day,  because  every  day  your  need  is  renewed. 

God,  in  His  kindness  towards  you,  designed  to  keep  you 
constantly  dependent  in  bodily  matters  as  well  as  spiritual.  It 
is  generally  observable  that  those  who  live  by  the  daily  earnings 
of  manual  labour  or  by  their  own  industry  think  more  of  God 
and  His  Providence,  are  more  apt  to  appeal  to  Him  and  more 
ready  to  thank  Him,  and  show  more  confidence  in  Him  than  the 
rich  whose  resources  are  assured  to  them,  and  who  look  for  no 
daily  benefits  from  God.  Far  too  often  they  forget  Him  altogether 
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and  only  remember  their  need  of  Him  when  they  suffer,  or  are 
on  the  point  of  suffering  some  serious  loss.  Then  they  turn  to 
Him  again,  begging  Him  to  give  them  success  in  their  affairs. 
No  doubt  this  is  better  than  nothing  ; but  what  a difference 
there  is  between  this  forced  return  to  God  and  the  constant 
return  of  the  Christian,  who  comes  to  receive  his  daily  bread 
from  Him  ! What  a difference  there  is  in  this  respect  between 
the  rich  man  who  is  never  afraid  of  being  in  want,  and  the  poor 
man  who  looks  to  Heaven  for  the  alms  that  enable  him  to  live, 
and  for  whom  a morsel  of  bread  or  the  smallest  coin  is  the  gift  of 
Providence  ! 

But  whether  we  be  rich  or  poor,  since  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is 
meant  for  us  all  let  us  share  in  Jesus  Christ’s  intention  when  mak- 
ing this  petition,  and  remember  that  those  who  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  temporal  blessings  have  just  as  many  virtues  to 
practise  as  those  who  have  few  possessions  or  none.  Let  us  above 
all  remember  that  spiritual  needs  are  more  important  than 
temporal  needs,  and  that  to  relieve  the  body,  even  when  its 
necessity  is  most  urgent,  we  must  never  risk  our  soul’s  salvation. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  the  pressure  of  their  necessities 
absolves  them  from  any  sins  they  commit  in  consequence  of  it. 
This  is  an  illusion  : their  conscience  plays  them  false.  The  true 
Christian  never  compromises  his  eternal  interests  : he  never 
even  allows  himself  to  think  that  the  necessity  of  living  authorises 
him  to  offend  God.  Rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  an  error  he 
will  beg  his  bread  if  he  have  no  other  resource,  submitting  to  the 
humiliation,  if  not  with  joy,  at  least  with  resignation.  After 
the  appalling  disaster  that  has  ruined  so  many  families  in  our 
country  this  lesson  is  very  appropriate  ; and  everyone  should 
remember  it,  whatever  his  present  position  may  be,  when  he 
repeats  the  Paternoster.  It  would  be  a terrible  reversal  of  the 
correct  order  if  a Christian,  who  ought  not  to  ask  anything  for 
himself,  should  begin  by  praying  for  the  hallowing  of  his  Father's 
Name,  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom,  and  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 
His  Will,  and  then  should  not  only  think  of  his  temporal  life 
before  thinking  of  God’s  interests,  but  in  order  to  preserve  that 
life  and  save  himself  from  temporary  need,  should  consider  it  a 
small  matter  to  displease  the  best  of  Fathers. 


FORGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS,  AS  WE  ALSO  FORGIVE  OUR  DEBTORS 

In  several  passages  the  Gospel  represents  our  sins  as  a debt 
that  we  have  contracted  towards  God’s  justice,  and  the  pardon 
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granted  to  us  as  a remission  of  that  debt.  That  is  why,  in  order 
to  make  the  matter  clearer  and  more  intelligible,  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  been  translated  in  our  language  into  these, 
which  have  the  same  sense  : And  forgive  us  our  offences,  as  we 
forgive  those  who  have  offended  against  us. 

This  conditional  petition  is  extremely  remarkable.  Nothing 
could  show  more  plainly  the  immense  importance  that  God 
attaches  to  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  here  solemnly  pledges 
Himself  to  remit  the  sins  we  have  committed  against  Him  if  we, 
for  our  part,  will  forgive  our  neighbour  for  the  wrongs  he  has 
done  us.  But  at  the  same  time  He  declares  that  we  need  expect 
no  pardon  from  Him  if  we  be  inexorable  towards  our  brothers. 
And  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  force  us  into  forgiveness  He  bids  us 
use  a form  of  prayer  in  which  we  definitely  pledge  ourselves  to 
it.  ‘ Forgive  us,’  we  say  to  Him,  * as  we  forgive,’  which  plainly 
means  : * Forgive  us  if  we  forgive  ; and  do  not  forgive  us  if  we 
refuse  to  forgive.’ 

The  vindictive  Christian  is  hereby  condemned  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  then  ; or  else  he  must  abstain  from  saying  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  as  long  as  a single  thought  of  revenge  remains  in  his  heart. 
It  is  a terrible  alternative  for  a man  with  any  religious  sense  at 
all.  Jesus  Christ  foresaw  how  much  the  forgiveness  of  injuries 
would  cost  to  our  pride  and  self-love,  and  how  ingeniously  we 
should  devise  reasons  for  avoiding  it.  It  was  in  order  to  deal 
summarily  with  all  these  reasons,  to  impose  silence,  and  quell  our 
pride  and  self-love  that  He  appealed  to  our  chief  interest,  making 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries  the  essential  condition  of  the  far  more 
important  forgiveness  that  we  need  ourselves,  and  pray  God 
every  day  to  give  us.  Moreover,  of  all  the  petitions  comprised 
in  His  prayer,  this  is  the  only  one  on  which  He  enlarges  and 
insists,  adding  these  words  immediately  : For  if  you  will  forgive 
men  their  offences  your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you  also  your 
offences.  But  if  you  will  not  forgive  men,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  you  your  offences.1 

Which  of  us  has  not  offended  God  ? Which  of  us  does  not  ask 
forgiveness  for  his  sins  ? Which  of  us  is  not  more  or  less  uneasy 
with  regard  to  that  forgiveness,  and  does  not  long  for  some 
assurance  that  may  bring  him  peace  ? Well,  here  is  a perfectly 
definite  assurance,  and  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  gives  it  to  you. 
If  your  brother  has  offended  you  and  you  are  sincerely  disposed 
to  forgive  him  ; if  you  feel  no  hatred  nor  resentment  against 
him  ; if,  on  the  first  advance  he  makes  or  the  first  sign  of  regret 
1 S.  Matt,  vi,  14,  15. 
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he  shows,  you  are  gladly  reconciled  to  him  ; if  in  certain  cases 
you  are  ready  to  go  even  farther,  and  make  the  first  advances  ; 
and,  finally,  if  you  are  resolved  to  forgive  him  in  the  same  way 
as  often  as  he  offends  you,  then  you  may  be  quite  at  ease  and 
confident  with  regard  to  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins.  You  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  granted  you,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  say  to  God  : Lord,  I am  very  guilty  in  Thy  sight,  and  1 
deserve  no  mercy  ! But  I have  forgiven  my  brother  from  my  heart, 
as  Thou  hast  commanded  me  : I hope,  yes,  hope  all  things  from 
Thy  compassion,  and  my  hope  is  founded  on  Thy  promises,  which 
cannot  fail.  For  a Christian  who  knows  what  happiness  he  loses 
through  sin,  and  what  retribution  it  involves,  there  can  be  no 
consolation  comparable  to  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  obstinately  refuses  to  forgive,  and 
harbours  revengeful  feelings  in  his  heart  to  his  last  breath,  his 
position  is  woeful  and  desperate  indeed,  for  his  eternal  condem- 
nation is  a matter  of  terrible  certaint}'.  His  sentence  is  passed, 
and  he  has  himself  subscribed  to  it.  It  has  been  put  out  of  his 
power  to  say  to  God  : Forgive  me  ! and  having  shown  no  mercy 
to  his  neighbour  he  can  only  expect  a merciless  judgment.  And 
this  he  knows.  There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  and  frequently 
expressed  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  Paternoster,  which  he  has 
repeated  since  his  childhood,  bears  witness  against  him. 

Should  he  take  it  upon  himself,  like  certain  others,  to  suppress 
or  change  this  petition,  what  will  he  gain  ? What  power  has  he 
to  do  it  ? Will  Jesus  Christ  subscribe  to  the  suppression  or  the 
change  ? Will  it  not  rather  be  an  added  sin  ? 

The  state  of  a heart  dedicated  to  hatred  is  horrible  indeed  : 
it  is  premature  damnation.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  a rare  state, 
and  human  pride  is  insane  enough  to  undertake  its  justification. 
The  man  of  vindictive  heart  dares  to  complain  that  God  has 
imposed  too  hard  a condition  upon  him,  and  in  his  blind  fury 
taxes  God  with  injustice.  Wretched  creature,  you  owe  your 
Master  ten  thousand  talents  ; he  takes  pity  on  you  and  remits 
your  debt  ; and  yet,  a moment  later,  you  seize  your  brother  by 
the  throat  because  he  owes  you  a hundred  pence  ! You  strangle 
him,  crying  : Pay  what  thou  owest  ! You  turn  a deaf  ear  to  his 
apologies  and  entreaties  ; yet  you  think  it  unjust  that  God 
should  treat  you  as  you  treat  your  fellow-creature  ! Man  refuses 
forgiveness  to  his  fellow-man  for  offences  that  are  slight,  since  they 
are  between  equals  ; and  at  the  same  time  expects  God  to  forgive 
him  for  offences  against  His  infinite  Majesty  ! Could  pride  and 
injustice  go  further  ? 
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Surely  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  God,  in  this  matter,  concedes 
a portion  of  His  rights,  and  that  He  could  not  offer  us  more 
favourable  terms.  Our  debts  to  Him,  which  we  have  contracted 
by  sinning,  cannot  possibly  be  compared  with  those  that  men 
contract  among  themselves  by  their  mutual  offences.  God,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  ready  to  remit  all  our  debts  at  our  first  request, 
and  on  the  other  hand  demands  that  charity  and  peace  shall 
reign  among  us,  because  it  is  His  design  to  unite  us  eternally  in 
His  own  bosom,  where  charity  and  peace  abide.  Could  He 
possibly,  then,  demand  less  of  us,  to  reconcile  us  with  Himself, 
than  perfect  reconciliation  with  our  brothers  ? And  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whose  mind  our  sins  were  present  on  the  Cross,  and 
who  shed  His  Blood  for  us,  though  we  crucified  Him  no  less 
than  the  Jews,  is  surely  not  asking  too  much  when  He  expects 
us  to  forgive  one  another  as  He  forgave.  Nothing  appears  more 
just  to  our  arrogant  reason  than  revenge  ; and  according  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity  there  is  nothing  more  unjust.  Even 
if  we  were  guiltless  of  any  offence  towards  God  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  would  impose  upon  us  the  obligation  to  forgive,  and 
by  failing  to  follow  it  we  should  deserve  punishment. 


LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION 

What  are  we  asking  of  God  in  these  words  ? 

It  is  impossible  that  He  should  tempt  us  Himself,  or  put  us 
into  any  position  approaching  offence  to  Him.  God  tests,  but 
He  does  not  tempt  ; that  is  to  say,  He  does  not  invite  nor  urge 
anyone  to  do  evil.  It  is  one  thing  to  train  virtue  by  trials,  and 
quite  another  to  awaken  and  excite  a man’s  evil  tendencies. 
God  is  not  a tempter  of  evils,  says  S.  James,  and  He  tempteth  no 
man.  But  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence,  being 
drawn  away  and  allured.1  And  it  was  not  God  who  endowed 
man  with  concupiscence  : it  was  the  work  of  sin,  and  is  derived 
from  the  inherent  imperfection  of  our  nature.  This  is  what 
tempts  us  from  within  us.  From  without  us  the  devil,  permitted 
by  God,  who  has  nothing  in  view  but  our  spiritual  good,  works 
on  our  imagination,  rouses  our  passions,  labours  to  corrupt  our 
minds  by  false  reasoning,  and  tries  to  subdue  our  will  by  alluring 
suggestions.  His  aim  is  to  involve  us  in  his  own  ruin,  and  to 
detract,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  from  the  glory  of  God.  That  is  why 
the  Scriptures  name  him  the  Tempter.  But  God  leads  no  one 
1 S.  James  i,  13,  14. 
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into  temptation,  except  in  the  same  sense  as  He  hardens  by 
withdrawing  His  aid — as  S.  Augustine  says — when  a man  has 
made  himself  unworthy  of  it,  and  not  by  communicating  malice 
to  him. 

Nor  do  we  ask  Him  not  to  permit  us  to  be  tempted.  Adam 
was  tempted  in  his  state  of  innocence  : God  permitted  it  for  good 
reasons,  although  He  foresaw  his  fall  ; and  after  the  first  sin 
man  became  still  more  subject  to  temptations  than  he  was  before. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  test  of  our  faithfulness  ; they  are  necessary 
to  us,  to  keep  us  humble  and  rouse  us  to  vigilance  and  prayer. 
They  can  only  harm  us  as  far  as  we  wish.  The  grace  to  resist 
them  never  fails  us  except  by  our  own  fault.  We  can  employ 
these  for  the  production  of  fine  deeds  of  virtue  and  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  merits  ; and  we  need  them  to  teach  us,  not  only  how 
to  meet  them  fearlessly,  but  how  to  fight  them  and  conquer 
them.  Incarnate  God  Himself  suffered  the  Evil  One  to  tempt 
Him. 

What  we  ask  in  this  petition,  then,  is  that  God  will  not  allow 
us  to  succumb  to  temptation  ; that  He  will  make  it  proportionate 
to  our  strength  ; that  He  will  come  to  our  aid  ; that  He  will 
protect  us  by  His  grace  from  the  snares  and  assaults  of  the 
devil,  and  will  fortify  our  will  against  the  lures  of  concupiscence. 
We  say  this  prayer  every  day,  because  there  is  not  a single  day, 
nor  indeed  a single  moment  in  which  we  are  not,  or  may  not  be 
in  danger  of  sinning.  The  centre  of  sin  is  in  our  heart,  and  the 
roaring  lion  ceaselessly  circles  round  us,  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  surprise  and  devour  us.  Every  age  and  every  condition  of 
life  has  its  temptations  ; no  holiness  of  vocation,  no  retirement 
from  the  world,  no  state  of  solitude,  even,  can  insure  freedom 
from  them  : and  those  persons  who  have  travelled  furthest  on 
the  road  to  perfection  are  subject  to  the  most  subtle  and  danger- 
ous attacks  of  all,  unless  they  be  extremely  vigilant. 

Therefore,  of  all  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  this  is  in 
a sense  the  most  necessary,  since  to  our  latest  breath  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  the  abyss,  in  constant  danger  of  falling  into  it.  At 
any  moment  we  may  forfeit  that  state  of  grace  in  which  only 
death  can  establish  us  permanently. 

There  is  a twofold  confession  inferred  in  this  petition.  First, 
we  admit  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  depravity  that  is  incon- 
ceivably deep  and  only  to  be  estimated  by  the  precautions 
necessary  to  save  us  from  it  ; and  secondly,  we  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  our  weakness,  which  is  so  great  that  we  can  never 
count  upon  our  own  dispositions,  or  our  good  habits,  or  our 
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firmest  resolutions.  A trivial  temptation,  an  indiscreet  glance,  a 
fugitive  thought,  a desire  that  seems  to  pass  over  the  soul  with 
no  more  than  a fleeting  touch,  are  all  that  is  needed  to  defeat  us, 
and  ruin  us  beyond  recall.  We  may  have  long  resisted  a tempta- 
tion and  imagine  ourselves  to  be  freed  from  it  ; and  yet,  if  we 
should  feel  the  least  disposed  to  self-complacency  on  account  of 
our  long  resistance  instead  of  attributing  it  entirely  to  grace, 
and  should  become  less  vigilant  and  less  constant  and  fervent  in 
prayer,  the  temptation  will  return  with  greater  strength  and  will 
overcome  us.  A thousand  fatal  instances  of  this  nature  can  be 
adduced,  and  the  experience  of  others  should  give  us  wisdom. 

Every  time,  then,  that  we  repeat  the  Paternoster  let  us  recall 
our  own  miserable  weakness,  and  give  a thought  to  the  dangers 
that  surround  us  and  the  foes  that  assail  us  from  all  quarters. 
Let  us  recognise  our  continual  need  of  grace,  and  acknowledge 
humbly  that,  while  we  can  do  all  things  with  it,  without  grace 
we  can  do  nothing.  Let  us  never  cease  asking  God  to  give  it  to 
us,  and  let  us  not,  by  our  own  rashness  and  presumption,  make 
ourselves  unworthy  to  receive  it. 

God  owes  it  to  us  in  virtue  of  His  promises  ; and  He  never 
refuses  it  when  our  temptation  has  arisen  in  circumstances 
ordained  by  Providence,  and  when,  foreseeing  our  danger,  we 
have  confidently  appealed  to  Him,  or  else  have  been  taken 
unawares  by  pitfalls  that  we  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen. 
He  owes  it  and  never  refuses  it  to  the  man  who  is  always  mis- 
trustful of  self,  and  having  a deep  conviction  of  his  own  weakness 
takes  in  good  time  all  the  measures  suggested  by  Christian 
prudence.  He  owes  it  and  never  refuses  it  to  the  man  who  is 
faithful  in  small  things,  in  order  to  attain  faithfulness  in  things 
that  are  great. 

The  grace  that  God  grants  at  such  times  is  not  simply  one  of 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  grace  by  which  His  Providence  is  justified 
and  preserved  from  reproach,  but  which  does  not  keep  us  from 
sinning  : it  is  a special  grace  which  gives  immense  support 
and  always  produces  the  effect  for  which  it  is  needed.  Such 
graces  as  this  are  reserved  by  God  for  souls  who  have  made 
every  effort  to  gain  them.  It  should  be  observed  that  I am  only 
referring  here  to  habitual  graces,  and  not  to  those  prevenient 
graces  by  which  God  sometimes  attracts  the  greatest  sinners  to 
Himself.  The  foolhardy  man  who  goes  out  rashly  to  meet 
danger  without  consulting  the  will  of  God  ; the  presumptuous 
man  who  relies  on  his  own  strength,  his  acquired  virtues,  his  past 
victories,  or  the  emotions  of  momentary  fervour  ; and  the 
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indolent,  lukewarm  man  who  neglects  the  small  sins  that  are 
called  trivial  because  they  do  not  by  themselves  deal  death  to 
the  soul,  must  never  count  on  divine  assistance  in  great  tempta- 
tions or  circumstances  of  special  difficulty.  These  men  have 
run  into  danger  on  their  own  responsibility  ; they  have  pre- 
sumed on  their  own  strength  ; they  have  weakened  themselves 
by  a long  succession  of  little  shortcomings  ; they  are  fated  to 
fall  deplorably,  and  perhaps  will  never  recover  themselves. 
Therefore,  when  we  ask  God  to  keep  us  from  succumbing  to 
temptation,  we  must  remember  that  the  petition  applies  only  to 
the  temptations  which  He  has  Himself  allowed  us  to  encounter, 
and  for  which  our  habitual  fidelity  has  prepared,  and  to  some 
extent  armed  us  ; or,  at  the  very  most,  to  the  temptations  into 
which  we  have  been  led  with  good  intentions,  by  imprudence, 
thoughtlessness,  lack  of  vigilance,  indiscreet  zeal,  or  an  ill-timed 
desire  to  please. 

God,  who  sees  the  inmost  depths  of  the  heart,  never  forsakes 
a soul  that  is  sincerely  disposed  to  well-doing.  If  He  sometimes 
allows  such  a soul  to  fall,  it  is  with  the  view  of  making  it  humbler 
and  more  careful. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  world — by  which 
I mean  the  world  that  still  adheres  to  some  externals  of  Christi- 
anity— is  full  of  snares.  Everything  in  it  tends  to  corrupt  the 
mind  by  false  maxims  which  more  or  less  distort  the  holy  severity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart  by  luring  it  into  sensuality, 
avarice,  and  ambition.  To  love  the  world,  to  seek  the  world’s 
approval,  to  fear  the  world’s  blame,  sneers,  and  mockery  is 
obviously  to  run  the  risk  of  succumbing  to  the  varied  temptations 
that  meet  us  in  the  world  at  every  step  ; and  it  would  be  a gross 
mistake  to  hope  for  grace  to  save  us  from  perils  into  which  we 
had  light-heartedly  flung  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  be  faint-hearted.  We  must 
never  doubt  that  help  will  be  given  to  us  from  above,  in  all  the 
outward  temptations  that  inevitably  arise  from  the  state  of  life 
in  which  God  has  placed  us,  and  from  the  duties  that  are  laid  on 
us  by  zeal  and  charity  ; as  well  as  in  the  inward  temptations 
attached  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  withstand  fierce  assaults  by  the  devil  if  we  resolve 
to  devote  ourselves  altogether  to  God.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  never  for  a moment  lose  our  faith  in  the  divine  protection, 
or  doubt  that  it  will  give  us  the  victory  over  the  spirit  of  evil. 

We  must  never  imitate  those  who,  in  their  fear  of  perdition, 
shun  every  opportunity  of  striving  to  save  souls  lest  they  should 
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be  led  into  offending  God  ; nor  those  who  renounce  the  spiritual 
life  because  they  dread  the  traps  laid  by  the  devil  along  that 
path,  and  the  cruel  temptations  that  must  sometimes  be  faced. 
This  is  an  insult  to  the  goodness  and  almighty  power  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  It  is  believing  that  the  devil,  who  only  acts 
by  God's  permission  and  cannot  overstep  the  limits  that  God 
has  set  to  his  power,  can  do  more  to  harm  us  than  God  can  do  to 
protect  us  : it  is  renouncing  all  efforts  to  glorify  God,  to  sanctify 
ourselves,  and  to  work  for  the  sanctification  of  our  neighbour. 
Let  us  go  forward  safely  between  the  two  hazards  of  presumption 
and  faint-heartedness,  and  we  shall  never  ask  God  in  vain  to 
stand  by  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 


BUT  DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL.  AMEN 

There  is  nothing  more  important  for  us  than  to  understand 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  evil  from  which  Jesus  Christ  teaches  us 
to  ask  for  deliverance.  For  in  everything,  but  more  especially 
here,  His  ideas  are  the  only  guide  we  have  for  ours,  and  all 
depends  upon  our  adhering  to  them  closely.  As  the  supreme 
good  of  the  reasonable  creature  is  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God’s 
presence,  for  which  he  is  destined,  so  his  supreme  evil  is  to  be 
for  ever  deprived  of  that  presence.  It  is  in  this  that  his  condem- 
nation and  damnation  consist.  Deliverance  from  this  great 
disaster,  then,  is  the  chief  object  of  our  last  petition.  It  is  only 
by  faith  that  we  can  form  any  conception  of  the  evil  that  it  is 
to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  God's  presence  by 
our  own  fault  ; and  indeed,  even  the  strongest  faith  can  only 
give  us  a most  imperfect  idea  of  it  in  this  world.  Our  weakness 
is  unfitted  to  endure  its  true  comprehension,  which  would  make 
too  deep  an  impression  on  us  and  would  hinder  the  freedom  of 
our  actions. 

No  amount  of  thinking  can  enable  us  to  imagine  the  state  of 
the  soul  at  the  moment  of  separation  from  the  body,  when  she 
sees  and  feels  that  God  is  lost  to  her  beyond  recall.  She  knows 
then,  with  a very  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  what  God  is  in 
Himself  ; what  He  is  in  relation  to  her  ; the  infinite  loss  she  has 
incurred,  and  the  impossibility  of  repairing  it.  The  other  objects 
that  attracted  and  occupied  her  in  life  mean  nothing  to  her  now  ; 
she  is  no  longer  able  to  care  for  them  or  love  them,  because  she 
clearly  sees  their  nothingness.  And  besides,  death  has  robbed 
her  of  them  all,  and  if  she  thinks  of  them  still  it  is  only  to  bemoan 
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her  intense  folly  in  having  attached  herself  to  them.  The  desire 
for  happiness  is  as  strong  and  unceasing  in  her  as  ever  ; and  that 
desire,  which  is  inexpressibly  keen,  will  never  be  fulfilled  ; it 
will  never  be  diverted  nor  deceived  by  any  false  enjoyment.  Of 
this  the  soul  is  certain  ; and  all  hope  leaves  her  for  ever.  As  I 
have  said,  this  suffering  is  beyond  our  comprehension  : we 
cannot  understand  its  nature,  nor  its  continuity,  nor  its  duration. 
No  condition  of  man  on  earth,  however  terrible,  however  long, 
or  however  desperate  we  may  imagine  it,  can  give  us  the  least 
idea  of  this  torment,  because  no  earthly  condition  in  any  way 
resembles  the  eternal  loss  of  God. 

It  is  this  evil,  then,  from  which  the  Christian  prays  above  all 
to  be  delivered.  This  is  the  evil  that  he  ought  to  fear  beyond 
everything,  and  make  every  possible  effort  to  avoid.  For  the 
thing  depends  on  himself.  To  avoid  it  he  need  only  preserve 
himself  from  another  evil,  by  which  alone  he  can  be  led  into  the 
first. 

This  second  evil  is  sin,  for  which  damnation  is  the  just  punish- 
ment. The  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  is  the  effect,  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  if  the  cause  should  not  be  removed. 
Jesus  Christ’s  intention,  then,  is  that  the  Christian  should  ask 
God  with  even  greater  fervour  to  deliver  him  from  sin,  either  by 
keeping  him  from  falling  into  it,  or  by  putting  forth  a hand  to 
raise  him  from  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  he  should  die  in  that 
fatal  state.  At  our  first  mortal  sin  God  might  cut  the  thread  of 
our  lives  and  cast  us  into  hell  ; or  He  might  let  us  heap  crime 
upon  crime,  and  with  perfect  justice  refuse  us  any  special  grace, 
without  which  we  could  never  recover  divine  love.  And,  since 
nothing  can  make  us  certain  that  He  will  not  do  what  He  can 
do,  we  should  always  live  in  fear  of  offending  Him  mortally. 

But,  while  the  kind  of  sin  that  deals  death  to  the  soul  is  the 
greatest  evil,  every  sin  is  also  an  evil,  because  it  wounds  the  soul, 
and  makes  it  sick,  weak,  and  languid.  A trivial  fault  leads  to 
one  that  is  greater,  and  if  we  be  not  careful  to  avoid  the  smallest 
faults  we  shall  be  liable  to  commit  serious  sins  ; and  all  the  more 
so  because  it  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  whether  a sin  be  serious 
or  not,  since  there  is  no  general  rule  to  make  the  matter  sure.  To 
carry  out  Jesus  Christ’s  intentions,  then,  and  make  our  salvation 
secure,  it  is  not  enough  to  ask  God  for  deliverance  from  mortal 
sin  : every  Christian  should  pray  to  be  preserved  from  com- 
mitting any  sin  deliberately  and  consciously. 

Moreover,  if  he  loves  God  truly  he  will  make  this  request  more 
in  order  to  avoid  offending  such  a good  Father  than  in  the  fear  of 
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His  vengeance.  For  sin  is  an  evil,  and  indeed  the  only  evil  by 
which  God  can  be  hurt  ; not  that  it  harms  Him,  but  it  displeases 
Him  supremely,  and  is  the  object  of  His  hatred. 

Therefore,  since  the  Christian  should  love  God  more  than  him- 
self, it  is  right  that  he  should  have  a greater  horror  of  sin  because 
it  is  an  evil  to  God  than  because  it  injures  himself. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  : 
But  deliver  us  from  evil. 

They  are  the  utterance  of  faith  ; and  faith  knows  no  evils 
but  supernatural  evils,  which  wound  the  holiness  of  God  and  stain 
the  purity  of  the  soul,  depriving  it  of  sanctifying  grace,  or  making 
it  liable  to  lose  it  and  thereby  incur  eternal  woe. 

Are  these  thoughts  in  our  minds  and  these  feelings  deeply 
engraved  on  our  hearts  when  we  say  this  prayer  ? 

When  a Christian  knows  himself  to  be  living  in  mortal  sin  and 
actually  deserving  hell  is  he  sincere  in  asking  God  to  deliver  him 
from  evil,  when  he  for  his  part  is  making  no  response  to  the  grace 
which  is  offered  to  save  him  from  that  state  ; when,  far  from 
avoiding  occasions  of  sin,  he  seeks  them  or  at  least  yields  when- 
ever they  occur  ; when  he  hardly  regards  sin  as  an  evil  and  never 
shuns  the  company  of  his  worst  enemy  ? Is  it  not  a mockery 
to  ask  for  deliverance  from  an  evil  that  he  does  not  fear,  an  evil 
he  loves  and  delights  in  ? Yet  this  is  the  disposition  of  the 
majority  of  worldly  Christians,  "who  none  the  less  recite  the  Pater- 
noster every  day,  from  a habit  adopted  in  childhood,  without 
thinking  of  what  they  are  saying,  or  applying  the  words  to 
their  condition  at  the  moment.  God  forbid  that  I should  blame 
them  for  adhering  to  such  a praiseworthy  habit  ; but  surely  its 
first  and  its  least  result  should  be  their  return  to  God  and  their 
prompt  renunciation  of  sin. 

As  regards  those  who  consider  small  faults  immaterial,  on  the 
grounds  of  their  being  simply  unpleasing  to  God  and  not  danger- 
ous to  salvation,  one  can  only  say  that  they  are  not  only  mistaken 
on  the  latter  point,  but  they  could  not  more  openly  insult  Him 
whom  they  call  Father  than  by  showing  indifference  to  His 
displeasure,  provided  there  be  no  risk  of  eternal  loss  to  them- 
selves. A son  who  gave  only  as  much  respect  and  obedience  to 
his  father  as  would  save  him  from  being  disinherited  would  be 
deeply  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  if  he  were  capable  of  any  thought 
or  feeling  at  all.  How  could  he  avoid  blaming  himself  in  his  heart 
for  fulfilling  the  sacred  duties  laid  upon  him  by  nature  with  no 
motive  except  his  material  interests  and  his  mean  fears  ? And 
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is  not  a child  of  God  infinitely  more  to  blame  for  acting  from  the 
same  motives  ? 

As  for  the  evils  of  this  present  life,  the  Gospel  teaches  us  that 
they  are  not  truly  evils  at  all,  but  may  become  very  real  blessings 
if  regarded  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  through  the  holy  use  made  of 
them.  Since  Jesus  Christ  voluntarily  endured  the  greatest  of 
these  evils,  and  those  from  which  nature  shrinks  the  most,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  His  disciples  to  plead  their  natural  aversion  in 
this  matter,  nor  to  judge  of  it  as  the  flesh  would  dictate  ; especi- 
ally when  they  remember  that  He  took  these  evils  upon  Him  in 
His  capacity  as  a surety,  making  them  serve  to  restore  God's 
glory,  to  expiate  our  sins,  and  to  win  for  us  the  graces  that  pre- 
serve us  from  sin  or  take  it  away.  The  perfect  Christian,  then, 
will  not  ask  to  be  delivered  from  evils  of  this  sort  ; but  will 
rather  pray  to  endure  them  patiently,  to  glorify  God,  and  to 
sanctify  himself  by  accepting  them. 

But  incomparably  the  greater  number  of  Christians  are 
imperfect . And  since  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  draw  spiritual 
profit  from  temporal  afflictions,  which  provoke  them  to  sin  by 
arousing  impatience,  murmuring,  rebellion,  and  despair,  God  is 
not  displeased  that  they  should  pray  Him  to  deliver  them  from 
such  evils.  He  even  responds  to  their  faith  and  their  prayers, 
and  grants  their  requests  for  their  greatest  good,  sometimes  by 
means  of  miracles. 

But  He  desires  that,  when  we  pray  to  Him  for  relief  in  such 
cases,  the  chief  object  in  the  mind  should  be  to  serve  Him  with 
a freer  spirit,  with  more  love,  gratitude,  and  faithfulness.  He 
desires  us  to  feel  humbled  by  the  weakness  that  prevents  us  from 
profiting  by  these  evils  ; and  to  pray  for  their  removal,  not  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  suffering,  but  because,  by  our  own  fault, 
they  hinder  our  salvation.  Finally,  He  desires  that  we  should 
make  no  comparison  between  these  temporal  evils  and  the  true 
evil,  which  is  sin  ; and  should  be  resolved  to  endure  them  in 
their  extremest  form  rather  than  escape  from  them  at  the  expense 
of  conscience.  A man  is  not  a Christian  at  all  unless  he  thinks  and 
acts  in  this  way  with  regard  to  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of 
this  life. 

Let  every  man  look  into  his  heart  at  this  point,  and  judge 
himself. 

Wide  as  my  interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  been, 
I have  said  nothing  useless,  it  seems  to  me,  and  nothing  beside 
the  point.  I have  simply  developed  the  meaning  contained  in 
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the  words  ; nor  do  I fear  to  be  reproached  for  taking  them  in  too 
lofty  a sense,  a sense  implying  perfection  as  the  end  in  view. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Our  Lord  intended  to  put  perfection 
before  us  in  this  prayer,  and  it  would  be  blasphemous  to  think 
that  the  mind  of  man,  even  when  assisted  from  above,  could  add 
anything  in  this  respect  to  the  thought  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  it 
must  be  recognised  that  any  explanation  must  always  be  less 
exalted  than  the  meaning  of  words  issuing  from  divine  lips. 

Therefore  to  repeat  this  divine  prayer  as  it  ought  to  be  repeated, 
to  be  inspired  with  its  sentiments  and  practise  them  carefully 
in  every  detail  is  to  be  on  the  path  of  perfection. 

Are  we  on  that  path  ? I do  not  ask  if  we  have  made  much  pro- 
gress on  it,  but  only  whether  we  have  entered  upon  it,  or  at  least 
desire  and  strive  to  enter  upon  it, — we  who  have  repeated  the 
Paternoster  several  times  a day  since  our  earliest  childhood.  Let 
us  examine  ourselves  in  the  matter  : let  us  inquire  into  the  dis- 
positions of  our  hearts  in  the  light  of  each  of  these  petitions  that 
I have  expounded.  There  is  no  more  important  inquiry  ; and  that 
we  may  make  it  thoroughly  let  us  remember  that  He  who  gave 
us  this  prayer  will  be  our  Judge. 

Here,  in  a word,  is  my  own  belief.  I am  firmly  persuaded  that 
only  the  true  children  of  God,  only  those  who,  according  to  S. 
Paul,  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  things  and  are  submissive 
to  the  dominion  of  grace,  ever  repeat  this  prayer  in  a way  that 
fully  carries  out  the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ  ; and  even  these  do 
so  only  in  varying  degrees  of  perfection,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made. 


LESSON  XL 

VIGILANCE  AND  PRAYER 

Watch  ye  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.1 

Jesus  addressed  these  words  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  in 
the  actual  moment  of  danger,  when,  instead  of  proving  their 
attachment  to  Him  as  they  ought,  by  watching  and  praying 
with  Him  as  He  had  bidden  them,  they  had  yielded  to  their 
desire  for  sleep  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.  They  had  all  overrated 
their  strength, — Peter  more  than  the  others.  They  had  promised 
1 S.  Matt,  xxvi,  41. 
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and  vowed  not  to  forsake  Him.  But  to  be  in  a condition  to  fulfil 
their  promise  they  should  have  added  vigilance  to  their  prayer  ; 
and  this  is  what  they  failed  to  do. 

Therefore,  when  temptation  came,  and  Jesus  allowed  Himself 
to  be  seized  by  His  enemies  like  an  ordinary  man,  they  found 
out  the  extent  of  their  weakness  and  disgraced  themselves  by 
flight  ; thereby  proving  the  truth  of  the  words  He  had  added  : 
The  spirit  truly  is  willing  to  promise,  and  even  to  attempt  ; 
hut  the  flesh  is  weak  in  the  matter  of  fulfilment. 

What  happened  on  that  occasion  to  the  Apostles  happens  every 
day  to  us  : there  is  no  more  frequent  experience  in  the  Christian 
life  than  this.  A man  counts  on  his  courage,  which  often  only 
exists  in  his  imagination  and  his  good  opinion  of  himself  ; he 
forms  the  most  valiant  resolutions,  and  feels  quite  confident 
beforehand  of  his  ability  to  carry  them  out.  All  this  is  done  in 
the  absence  of  danger.  Filled  with  this  false  sense  of  security 
he  thinks  vigilance  and  prayer  are  unnecessary.  Temptation 
then  finds  him  unprepared  ; he  hardly  makes  any  attempt  at 
resistance,  and  is  sometimes  overcome  more  easily  than  ever 
before.  How  strong  we  think  ourselves  when  we  are  not  tempted, 
but  how  weak  we  are  when  the  temptation  comes  ! We  combine 
presumption  and  cowardice,  and  it  is  a great  advantage  to  us 
when  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  in  this  respect.  The  knowledge 
results  in  well-founded  self-distrust  ; and  the  distrust  leads  us  to 
watch  and  pray,  to  expect  all  things  of  God  and  nothing  of  our- 
selves. This  is  the  truly  Christian  frame  of  mind,  which  will 
make  us  invincible  in  the  fiercest  temptations. 

We  are  beset  by  two  v/hich  never  leave  us  : our  inclination  to 
evil  and  our  antipathy  to  the  good. 

The  former  leads  us  to  do  what  is  forbidden  ; the  latter,  to 
omit  what  is  commanded.  What  defence  have  we  in  ourselves 
against  these  two  temptations  ? None  whatever.  All  our  help 
comes  from  the  Saviour,  and  He  only  gives  it  in  response  to  vigil- 
ance and  prayer  : to  these  two  things  united  He  never  refuses  it. 
Vigilance  without  prayer  is  useless,  because  while  it  shows  us 
the  danger  it  does  not  arm  us  against  it.  Prayer,  in  the  same  way, 
is  ineffectual  without  vigilance,  because  we  cannot  hope  for  help 
from  Heaven  in  temptations  that  we  could  have  avoided  by  our 
own  efforts.  We  must  never  separate  the  two  therefore.  We 
must  take  as  a maxim,  applying  to  the  entire  spiritual  life,  these 
words  of  the  Saviour  : Watch  ye  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation. 

I have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  But  let  us  con- 
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sider  the  question  of  Christian  vigilance,  which  is  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel. 

Of  what  does  it  consist  ? Why  is  it  necessary  ? Is  it  necessary 
for  all  and  necessary  always  ? I will  limit  myself  to  these  three 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  include  all  that  is  essential  in 
the  matter. 

Of  what  does  vigilance  consist  ? 

It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  habitual  sense  of  self-distrust, 
and  a conviction  of  the  great  power  exercised  over  us  by  the  three 
enemies  of  our  salvation  : the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh. 
The  man  who  distrusts  himself  is  always  on  his  guard  ; his 
attention  is  never  relaxed  ; at  every  step  he  fears  to  find  a trap. 
Feeling  unable  to  make  any  resistance  he  relies  on  precautions, 
and  on  the  avoidance  of  occasions  of  sin,  only  facing  those  that 
are  inevitable.  A man  who  knows  the  strength  of  his  enemies 
avoids  battle  as  much  as  he  can  ; he  is  careful  to  be  always  on 
the  defensive  ; he  foresees  every  attack  and  prepares  for  it,  and 
when  forced  to  come  to  grips  takes  every  measure  to  ensure 
victory. 

In  the  second  place,  vigilance  consists  in  being  always  engaged 
in  some  useful  and  praiseworthy  occupation,  and  never  giving 
way  to  idleness.  A man  is  watchful  when  he  so  arranges  his  day 
that  it  is  filled  with  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  he  only  allows 
himself  such  harmless  recreations  as  are  necessary  to  his  mind  and 
body.  If  his  actions  be  not  regulated  to  some  extent,  so  that  they 
succeed  one  another  without  an  unoccupied  interval  ; if  he  be 
led  by  caprice  and  inspired  by  no  definite  aim,  but  always  dashing 
from  one  to  another  as  imagination  and  curiosity  prompt  him, 
he  cannot  possibly  practise  vigilance.  He  becomes  a prey  to 
boredom  ; he  passes  hours  in  idleness,  wondering  what  to  do  ; 
and  it  is  just  such  moments  as  these  that  the  enemy  chooses  for 
an  advantageous  attack.  Let  the  devil  always  find  you  busy, 
said  S.  Jerome  ; and  I may  add,  to  develop  the  idea,  let  him 
always  find  you  employed  in  what  God  wishes  you  to  do,  or  at 
least  does  not  forbid  you  to  do.  For  there  are  hosts  of  frivolous 
occupations  that  are  no  less  dangerous  than  idleness  ; and  to 
indulge  in  them  is  not  keeping  a Christian  watch  over  oneself. 

In  the  third  place  vigilance  consists  in  the  careful  study  of  our 
own  heart,  in  observing  its  impulses,  in  noting  the  subjects  that 
rouse  our  passions,  in  habitually  reflecting,  in  short,  on  our  inner 
life,  with  the  view  of  discovering  what  leads  us  into  sin  and 
arming  ourselves  against  it.  Souls  are  not  all  alike  in  character 
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and  temperament  ; a matter  that  is  immaterial  to  one  is  im- 
portant to  another,  and  even  the  same  person  may  be  indifferent 
to  a thing  at  one  time  and  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  but  power- 
fully affected  by  it  at  another  time  and  in  other  conditions. 
The  enemies  that  beset  us  are  careful  to  search  out  our  weakest 
point,  and  it  is  there  that  they  attack  us.  We  shall  do  well  to 
know  that  weakest  point  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  avoid  exposing 
it  to  the  enemy  or  may  bring  it  prompt  relief  if  needful. 

In  the  fourth  place,  vigilance  consists  in  paying  even  more 
attention  to  God  than  to  ourselves,  listening  to  His  inspirations 
reverently  and  being  always  obedient  to  the  prompting  of  grace. 
This  method  of  keeping  a watch  over  ourselves  is  undeniably  the 
surest,  the  easiest,  and  the  sweetest  to  the  Christian  who  is 
guided  by  love.  For  I know  no  other  to  whom  this  method  could 
be  suggested,  or  who  would  be  likely  to  use  it  well.  God  is  more 
interested  in  us  than  we  are  ourselves  ; He  watches  over  us  with 
infinitely  more  care  than  we  could  possibly  employ  ; our  previ- 
sion is  very  limited,  not  to  say  blind,  in  comparison  with  His.  The 
heart  that  is  guarded  by  God,  therefore,  is  safe  from  all  danger  ; 
and  need  fear  nothing  amid  the  most  violent  storms.  And  whose 
heart  does  God  guard  ? That  of  the  man  who  puts  all  his  trust 
in  Him  ; who  never  loses  sight  of  Him,  and  has  no  sweeter 
occupation  than  conversing  with  Him  ; who  rests  in  the  arms 
of  His  Providence,  never  wishing  to  dispute  God’s  dealings  with 
him  nor  to  oppose  them  in  the  smallest  matter.  Such  a man  as 
this  is  vigilant  with  all  the  vigilance  of  God,  who  is  all  the  more 
concerned  for  his  safety  because  the  man,  forgetting  self  entirely, 
surrenders  his  whole  being  to  Him. 

But  this  vigilance,  which  may  be  called  passive,  is  exercised 
only  by  those  who  have  adopted  the  interior  life  ; and  even  they, 
to  practise  it  at  all  perfectly,  must  be  somewhat  advanced  in  the 
ways  of  mental  prayer.  For  as  long  as  they  are  in  any  degree 
active  they  must  use  their  activity  in  keeping  guard  over  them- 
selves. Their  method  of  vigilance,  however,  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  ordinary  Christians,  over  whom  grace  does  not  exercise 
such  an  absolute  and  constant  dominion.  As  a matter  of  fact 
these  souls,  as  soon  as  they  adopt  the  interior  life,  become  more 
or  less  passive  ; and  their  passivity  increases  in  proportion  to 
their  progress  in  that  life. 

Vigilance,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  nothing  but  the  practice  of 
Christian  mortification.  To  mortify  oneself  is  to  aim  at  self- 
knowledge  ; to  keep  a watch  upon  self  ; to  take  flight  or  engage 
in  battle  according  to  circumstances  ; to  yield  to  nature  in 
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nothing,  and  to  follow  all  the  movements  of  grace,  step  by  step. 
And  all  this,  obviously,  is  the  same  thing  as  vigilance. 

Is  vigilance  necessary  ? And  if  so,  why  ? 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  answer  this  question. 

The  answer  is  that  the  life  of  man,  as  Job  says,  is  a warfare, 
or,  according  to  S.  Paul,  is  a fight  against  ourselves,  against  the 
world l,  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  Now  a soldier  or  an  athlete 
must  be  vigilant  in  preparing  and  training  for  the  fight,  and  also 
during  the  fight  itself,  in  order  to  defend  himself  from  the  blows 
of  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  attack  him.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  possess  strength  and  courage  ; he  also  needs  foresight,  skill, 
and  practice  ; he  must  be  prepared  for  ruses  on  the  enemy’s 
part  ; he  must  be  able  to  foresee  and  evade  them,  and  to  this  end 
must  be  perpetually  on  the  alert. 

But  why  are  we  subjected  to  this  warfare,  this  struggle  ? God 
has  so  ordained  it  because  He  wished  to  give  us  our  happiness 
only  as  the  reward  of  merit,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  put  our 
obedience,  fidelity,  and  love  to  the  test  : it  was  inevitable  that 
our  success  should  cost  us  efforts,  and  should  be  the  prize  for 
a long  succession  of  victories.  God  ruled  it  thus  for  man,  I repeat, 
even  in  his  state  of  innocence.  It  was  required  of  Eve  to  resist 
the  tempter  ; to  combat  her  own  curiosity,  her  desire  for 
independence,  and  the  instinct  of  pride  that  urged  her  to  make 
herself  equal  with  God.  Adam  had  the  same  inward  temptation, 
and  it  was  further  demanded  of  him  to  beware  of  a dangerous 
desire  to  please  his  wife,  who  was  begging  him  to  follow  her 
example  and  disobey  the  command  given  to  them.  If  they  had 
both  been  vigilant  ; if  she  had  disregarded  the  wiles  and  seduction 
of  the  serpent  and  he  had  withstood  the  persuasions  of  his  wife  ; 
if  they  had  been  on  their  guard  against  the  thoughts  that  sprang 
up  in  their  minds  and  the  impulses  of  their  hearts,  and  had  not 
forgotten  the  relation  between  God  and  themselves, — His  com- 
mand and  their  duty,  His  threats  and  their  own  danger, — they 
would  never  have  fallen. 

Vigilance  having  been  so  necessary  before  sin  came  into  the 
world  it  is  naturally  far  more  so  now,  when  sin  has  degraded  and 
vitiated  our  nature,  and  invested  the  devil  with  new  powers 
against  us.  We  cannot  have  too  much  vigilance.  Any  lack  of 
it  is  always  a matter  for  self-reproach,  since  it  is  because  we  have 
too  little  that  we  fall  into  sin.  We  have  to  keep  a watch  on  every- 
thing surrounding  us,  on  all  the  many  objects  that  make  an  im- 
pression on  our  senses  and  carry  us  away.  We  have  to  keep 
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a watch  on  all  our  mental  faculties,  which  conspire  to  tempt  us 
with  imaginations,  memories,  thoughts,  desires,  and  fears.  We 
have  to  keep  a watch  on  desire,  which  attracts  us  to  things  of 
sense,  blinds  our  reason,  shakes  our  will  to  its  foundations, 
weakens  our  freedom  of  action  and  gives  it  a bias  in  the  wrong 
direction  ; on  pride,  which  endures  the  yoke  of  subjection 
impatiently  because  it  feels  humiliated,  and  keeps  us  always  on 
the  verge  of  revolt  ; on  self-love,  which  makes  us  think  only  of 
ourselves,  regard  ourselves  as  the  centre  of  all  things  and  care 
only  for  our  own  welfare,  about  which  we  understand  very  little. 
We  must  be  on  our  guard,  too,  against  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
against  its  teachings,  customs,  conduct,  authority,  counsels, 
insinuations,  mockery,  censures,  and  praises.  Finally,  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  snares  of  the  devil,  whose  malice 
and  rage  perpetually  suggest  to  him  new  devices  for  our 
undoing  ; who  employs  against  us  every  spiritual  and  material 
weapon,  and  in  whose  hands  the  instruments  of  our  salvation 
are  turned  into  means  of  ensuring  our  damnation. 

I think  I have  brought  forward  enough  reasons  to  show  that 
vigilance  is  indispensable  to  us.  If  I were  to  go  into  details  I 
should  never  come  to  the  end  of  them. 

Having  found  it  to  be  necessary,  let  us  see  if  it  be  necessary 
to  all,  and  necessary  always. 

Jesus  Christ  has  not  left  us  in  any  uncertainty  on  this  third 
question.  After  exhorting  His  Apostles  to  be  vigilant  He  added  : 
And  what  I say  to  you , I say  to  all  : Watch.1  In  another  place 
He  bids  us  watch  and  pray  at  all  times,2  that  we  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  appear  before  the  Son  of  Man.  In  several  passages 
and  various  parables  He  inculcates  the  necessity  of  watching, 
because  we  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  that  will  decide 
our  eternal  fate  ; and  of  being  always  prepared,  seeing  that  we 
know  not  the  moment  when  the  Son  of  Man  will  come. 

After  so  many  plain  statements  no  Christian  could  have  the 
temerity  to  say  that  vigilance  did  not  concern  him.  He  could 
not  bring  forward  a single  reason,  nor  even  an  apparent  reason, 
to  support  him.  At  what  age,  in  what  position,  in  what  profes- 
sion is  a man  exempt  from  temptations  ? They  occur  at  all 
periods, — at  the  beginning,  during  the  progress,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Christian  life,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  the 
devil  redoubles  his  efforts.  The  whole  world  is  agreed  that  a 
man  should  be  prepared  for  that  awe-inspiring  moment.  No 
1 S.  Mark  xiii,  37.  2 S.  Luke  xxi,  36. 
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Christian,  unless  he  have  entirely  lost  his  faith,  is  so  hopeless 
as  not  to  wish  to  die  in  a state  of  grace.  And  to  make  sure,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  of  dying  in  that  state,  he  must  maintain  him- 
self in  it  most  carefully  throughout  his  whole  life.  For  death 
may  take  us  by  surprise  ; and  will,  as  a matter  of  fact,  so  take  us. 
Jesus  Christ  declares  that  He  will  come  like  a thief  ; and  He  comes 
thus  for  each  one  of  us  at  our  last  hour. 

But  how  can  we  keep  ourselves  in  a state  of  grace  without 
extreme  and  continual  vigilance  ? Should  we  fall  asleep  for  an 
instant  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  which  never  sleep, 
will  take  advantage  of  our  carelessness.  The  smallest  voluntary 
negligence  in  our  spiritual  life  may  have  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences ; and,  as  experience  shows,  the  most  deplorable  down- 
falls, even  in  the  holiest  states  of  life,  have  begun  with  faults 
of  no  great  gravity.  Let  us  watch,  then,  each  one  of  us,  and 
watch  always,  fighting  against  the  spiritual  somnolence  that 
nature  constantly  induces  in  us.  How  persuasively  she  tries  to 
make  us  drop  our  weapons,  sink  into  idleness  and  repose,  and 
finally  fall  asleep  with  a dangerous  sense  of  security  ! Let  us 
mistrust  her  beguiling  counsel,  and  imprint  very  deeply  on  our 
hearts  the  words  of  a holy  father  of  the  Church  : We  can  never 
take  enough  precautions  when  there  is  a question  of  risking  our 
eternal  life. 


O God,  how  deeply  I reproach  myself  in  the  matter  of  vigilance  ! 
When  I look  back  on  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I see  that  the  sins 
of  which  I have  been  guilty,  the  temptations  to  which  I have  suc- 
cumbed, and  the  bad  habits  I have  contracted  have  all  been  caused 
by  the  negligent  watch  I have  kept  on  myself.  I have  always  been 
preserved  from  sin  when  I was  vigilant  ; but  the  moment  my  atten- 
tion relaxed  I fell.  I have  never  had  the  courage  and  constancy  to 
keep  an  unceasing  watch. 

Ah,  Lord,  I fling  myself  into  Thine  arms  that  Thou  mayest  guard 
me  Thyself  ; for  my  own  precautions  will  not  avail  to  guard  me  ! 
A hundred  times  I have  taken  it  in  hand,  and  each  time  I have 
proved  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  words  : Unless  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  he  watcheth  in  vain  that  keepeth  it.1  Therefore  to  Thee  I confide 
my  soul,  the  soul  redeemed  with  Thy  blood.  After  all  that  it  cost 
Thee,  surely  Thou  wilt  desire  to  save  it  ! Yes,  Lord,  it  is  my  hope 
that  Thou  wilt  guard  it  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye,  provided  that  I, 
for  my  part,  keep  my  eyes  fixed  upon  Thee,  attentive  to  the  slightest 
sign  of  Thy  will,  and  prompt  and  faithful  in  executing  it.  For 
without  me  Thou  wilt  not  guard  me,  and  all  Thy  care  cannot  save 
me  if  I fail  to  respond  to  it.  Give  me  then  that  power  of  attentive, 
prompt,  and  faithful  response  which  is  one  of  Thy  most  precious 
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gifts.  When  Thou  bidst  me  watch,  when  Thou  showest  me  the  need 
of  watching  it  is  that  I may  have  recourse  to  Thee,  and  thus  secure 
from  Thy  grace  the  power  that  I lack,  to  accomplish  Thy  commands. 
Amen. 


LESSON  XLI 

THE  BROAD  WAY  AND  THE  NARROW  WAY 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  alarmed  and  rebuffed  when  one  reads  in 
the  Gospel  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ  : Wide  is  the  gate  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction  : and  many  there  are 
who  go  in  thereat.  How  narrow  is  the  gate  and  strait  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  life  : and  few  there  are  that  find  it  I1 

We  are  so  constituted  that  the  present  affects  us  more  than  the 
future.  Unless,  then,  we  possess  very  strong  faith  we  are  less 
sensible  of  the  eternal  misery  to  which  the  wide  gate  and  broad 
way  will  lead  us  than  of  the  pleasure  and  freedom  they  promise 
us  in  this  world.  Similarly,  we  are  not  so  much  moved  by  the 
thought  of  the  happy  goal  which  we  reach  by  the  strait  gate 
and  narrow  way  as  we  are  by  the  hardships  and  constraint  we 
must  endure  on  the  road.  If  a man  who  had  no  experience  of 
vice  and  virtue  were  to  feel  for  the  first  time  the  attractive  force 
of  the  natural  instincts,  knowing  nothing  of  the  heavenly  sweet- 
ness and  invincible  strength  of  grace,  he  would  be  excessively 
unwilling  to  renounce  vice — whose  face  is  so  pleasing — in  favour 
of  virtue,  whose  outward  appearance  is  austere  and  repellent. 

There  is  the  same  contrast  in  these  other  words  of  the  Saviour 
to  His  disciples  : I say  to  you  that  you  shall  lament  and  weep, 
but  the  world  shall  rejoice .2  Would  not  anyone,  taking  these  words 
in  their  superficial  meaning,  prefer  to  rejoice  with  the  world 
rather  than  weep  as  a follower  of  Jesus  Christ  ? Truly  this  is 
a strange  apportionment  of  things,  and  no  one  could  be  resigned 
to  it  ! Sadness  and  tears  for  the  servants  of  God  ; laughter 
and  joy  for  the  adherents  of  the  world  and  the  devil  ! The 
desire  of  happiness,  which  is  so  strong  in  man,  and  of  which  the 
fulfilment  seems  to  him  so  long  delayed,  must  surely  keep  him 
from  sacrificing  the  present  joy  within  his  grasp  to  very  distant 
hopes,  which  can  only  be  realised  in  a future  world,  known  to 
him  obscurely  by  faith  alone.  Truly,  if  it  were  a fact  that  the 
1 S.  Matt,  vii,  13,  14.  2 S.  John  xvi,  20. 
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worldly  were  happy  on  earth  and  the  friends  of  God  unhappy, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  that  there  are  so  few  real  Christians. 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  this  point  of  view  with  certain  other 
undeniable  truths  ? If  the  way  that  leads  to  perdition  be  so 
spacious  and  agreeable,  why  is  it  that,  of  all  those  who  travel  on 
it,  not  one  is  truly  contented  ? If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  way 
that  leads  to  life  be  so  narrow  and  so  rough,  whence  comes  the 
deep  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  chosen  it  ? The  former  are 
perpetually  complaining  ; they  are  always  wanting  something 
they  cannot  have  ; no  pleasure  satisfies  them  ; the  emptiness 
of  their  pleasures  makes  them  desire  others  constantly  ; and  these, 
too,  leave  them  famished.  They  are  for  ever  chasing  happiness, 
and  see  it  always  flying  before  them.  But  those  on  the  other  path 
make  no  complaints  ; they  desire  nothing  and  regret  nothing  ; 
if  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  perfect  and  assured  happiness 
they  know  themselves  to  be  on  the  road  to  it  ; they  know  that, 
if  they  persevere,  it  will  not  elude  them. 

While  Jesus  Christ  condemns  His  disciples  to  tears  I find  the 
apostle  S.  Paul,  in  whom  and  by  whom  Jesus  Christ  spoke, 
exhorting  the  faithful  to  rejoice  without  ceasing  in  the  Lord. 
I find  him  saying  of  himself  that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings 
he  experiences  abundance  of  joy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Jesus 
Christ  gives  the  world  joy  for  its  portion,  on  the  other  hand  the 
teacher  who  had  tested  it  assures  us  that  such  joy  is  all  error 
and  deception,  vanity,  and  weariness  of  spirit.  How  indeed  could 
it  be  otherwise  ? The  blessings  which  the  world  promises, 
rather  than  gives,  are  all  shams  and  illusions.  Is  not  God  the 
true,  solid,  supreme,  and  only  blessing  of  mankind  ? And  if  He 
perfects  man’s  happiness  in  the  next  life,  does  He  not  begin  to 
make  it  in  this  ? 

The  first  thing  we  must  do,  then,  is  to  reconcile  these  apparent 
contradictions,  and  explain  the  sense  in  which  the  way  leading 
to  destruction  may  be  called  broad,  and  the  way  that  leads  to 
life  called  narrow.  We  shall  see  that  there  is  no  true  happiness 
for  sinners  even  in  this  world,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
joy,  and  that  the  lot  of  the  just,  sad  as  it  may  sometimes 
appear  in  this  life,  is  not  at  all  to  be  pitied.  The  contrary 
view  is  a prejudice  of  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  be 
cured. 

He  who  is  truth  itself  said  that  the  gate  and  the  road  leading  to 
destruction  were  broad,  and  therefore  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  first  of  all  let  us  ask  in  whose  opinion  that  road  is  broad. 
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Is  this  the  opinion  of  faith  ? Assuredly  it  is  not.  A Christian 
looking  at  the  matter  with  the  eyes  of  faith  would  hate  and  despise 
the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  found  on  that  road  ; he  would  see 
only  sham  joys  and  real  afflictions.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  reason  ? 
Not  at  all.  No  intelligent  philosopher,  even  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism,  ever  based  the  happiness  of  life  on  the  enjoyment  of 
sensible  pleasures,  and  in  the  days  of  old  the  followers  of  Epicurus 
always  tried,  as  they  try  in  ours,  to  defend  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  that  view.  However  well-founded  it  was,  they  thought 
the  accusation  odious.  The  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  sages 
of  old  believed  happiness  to  consist  in  prudence,  justice,  strength, 
and  temperance,  that  is  to  say,  in  virtue.  The  less  austere 
among  them  added  freedom  from  the  ills  to  which  humanity  is 
most  subject.  The  answer  to  our  question,  then,  is  that  this 
opinion  is  held  only  by  the  imagination  and  passions  : it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  animal  man,  for  whom  the  only  benefits  and  only 
evils  are  those  that  affect  the  senses  : it  is  the  opinion  of  pride, 
which  detests  all  dependence,  even  on  God,  and  of  self-love,  which 
cannot  deny  itself  nor  do  anything  it  dislikes. 

These  are  the  advisers  whom  a man  consults  and  follows  when 
he  decides  that  the  way  of  vice  is  spacious,  full  of  pleasures, 
strewn  with  flowers  ! These  are  the  judges  whose  opinion  he 
accepts  ! Is  it  not  obvious  that  they  must  be  wrong,  and  must 
lead  him  astray  ? And  sinners  themselves  recognise  their 
mistake  and  are  disillusioned,  either  in  this  life  when  they  return 
to  God,  or  in  the  next  world,  where  the  things  of  this  life  appear 
as  they  really  are.  They  confess  then  that  they  have  pursued 
mere  shadows,  have  fed  themselves  with  husks  and  never  had 
a moment  of  solid  happiness  ; but  have  weaned  themselves  in 
the  way  of  iniquity  and  destruction , and  have  walked  through  hard 
ways.1  This  is  a very  different  opinion  from  the  other  ; it  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  passions,  but  of  faith  and  reason. 

Let  us  now  consult  the  same  two  judges  with  regard  to  the 
way  that  leads  to  life. 

Do  reason  and  faith  declare  this  way  to  be  narrow  ? No  ; 
they  assert  with  one  voice  that  man  is  born  for  virtue,  and  can 
only  attain  happiness  by  practising  it  ; that  this  practice,  it  is 
true,  costs  him  much  for  a time,  but  that  it  also  provides  a pure 
and  entrancing  delight  which  abundantly  compensates  him  for 
his  sufferings. 

It  is  the  passions  again,  then,  that  declare  the  way  of  eternal 
life  to  be  narrow,  because  the  man  who  enters  it  must  resolve  to 

1 Wisdom  v,  7. 
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yield  to  them  in  nothing.  So  it  is  not  the  truth,  but  their  own 
interests  that  dictate  this  opinion. 

There  are,  as  it  were,  two  men  in  each  of  us  ; and  the  pagan 
sages  partly  guessed  this  fact.  There  is  one  who  desires  what  is 
good  and  takes  pleasure  in  it,  and  another  who  desires  evil  ; 
one  who  listens  to  reason  and  grace,  and  another  who  follows  the 
suggestions  of  corrupt  nature  ; one  who  is  spiritual  and  heavenly- 
minded,  and  another  who  is  material  and  earthly.  The  man 
who  does  not  recognise  these  two  personalities  in  himself  has 
never  studied  his  own  nature.  Each  has  his  own  joy  and  happi- 
ness, which  have  nothing  in  common,  but  are  as  different  as 
the  roads  that  lead  to  them.  If  the  material  man  predominates 
in  us  he  pushes  us  into  the  way  of  destruction,  which  seems 
broad  in  comparison  to  the  other,  because  it  holds  nothing  back 
from  him.  If  the  spiritual  man  predominates  he  guides  us  into 
the  way  that  leads  to  life,  the  way  that  is  congenial  to  his  ideas 
and  feelings  ; and  if  he  should  find  it  narrow  it  will  not  be 
himself  that  is  affected — for  he  travels  on  it  willingly — but  only 
the  material  man  whom  he  aims  at  destroying. 

The  first  of  these  roads  is  far  more  frequented  than  the  other, 
because  there  are  very  few  Christians  who  govern  themselves  by 
pure  reason  and  faith. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  never 
intended  to  say  that  those  who  follow  His  example  and  walk  in 
His  steps  on  the  narrow  way  must  be  unhappy  in  this  life,  nor 
that  happiness  could  only  be  found  on  the  broad  way,  nor  even 
that  it  could  really  be  found  there  at  all.  It  is  not  the  man 
enlightened  by  reason,  then,  and  still  less  the  man  instructed 
by  faith  who  takes  fright  at  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ  : it  is 
only  the  sensual  man,  the  man  governed  by  the  gross  instincts 
of  nature. 

If  we  go  more  deeply  into  the  question,  and  examine  the  nature 
of  these  two  roads  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  goals  to  which 
they  lead,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  is  broad  near  the  entrance, 
and  appears  to  be  all  flowers,  but  gradually  becomes  narrower 
and  narrower,  while  the  flowers  disappear  and  only  thorns  remain  ; 
whereas  the  second  road  is  narrow  to  begin  with,  but  grows  wider 
at  every  step,  while  its  rough  and  uneven  surface  becomes  smooth 
and  easy  to  travel  upon.  Now  no  person  of  any  wisdom,  even  if 
it  be  worldly  wisdom,  will  deny  that  it  is  better  to  begin  with 
pain  and  end  with  pleasure  than  to  begin  with  pleasure  and  end 
with  pain.  If  we  do  not  apply  this  rule  to  the  two  paths  of  v/hich 
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we  are  thinking  it  is  because,  from  want  of  reflection  and  experi- 
ence, we  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  they  are  the  same 
throughout  their  length  as  they  are  at  the  entrance. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  things  which  whet  the  passions,  by 
promising  at  first  to  satisfy  them,  only  irritate  them  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on,  and  in  the  end  drive  them  to  desperation  ? 
They  soon  find  out  that  they  have  been  deceived  ; and  after 
each  indulgence  the  cry  is  forced  from  them  : Is  that  all  ? 
Having  expected  to  be  happy,  and  found  the  imaginary  happiness 
to  vanish  with  a brief  sensation  of  pleasure,  the  soul  is  more 
weary  and  famished  than  it  was  before.  Each  attempt  produces 
the  same  result, — fatigue.  Disgust  and  boredom  follow  ; the 
man  is  a burden  to  himself  ; all  his  surroundings  are  insipid  ; 
nothing  relieves  the  weight  that  overpowers  him.  Can  we  call 
a road  broad  when,  amid  all  its  pleasures,  the  man  who  travels 
on  it  is  perpetually  desiring  something,  is  always  discontented 
with  what  he  has,  and  vainly  longing  for  what  he  can  never  have  ? 

The  things  of  sense  would  produce  this  result  even  if  the 
passions  were  not  hampered  and  thwarted  in  their  quest,  and 
would,  indeed,  produce  it  much  more  quickly.  But  the  distress 
caused  by  illusion  is  combined  with  many  others.  The  man 
who  chases  honours,  riches,  and  pleasures  is  beset  by  a crowd  of 
envious  rivals.  He  must  supplant  those  who  have  the  same 
ambitions,  or  find  himself  supplanted  by  them.  Hence  arise 
endless  suspicions,  fears,  anxieties,  and  torments  ; endless 
schemes,  precautions,  and  intrigues  ; endless  quarrelling,  ill- 
will,  and  hatred.  The  man  has  never  a moment's  peace  or  safety. 
If  the  coveted  object  should  be  seized  by  another  he  is  a prey 
to  chagrin  and  despair  ; but  if  he  should  succeed  in  seizing  it 
himself  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  falling  into  traps,  laid  by  those 
who  desired  to  wrest  it  from  him.  If  it  be  hard  to  acquire  it  is 
no  less  hard  to  keep.  In  the  passions  I see  nothing  real  except 
the  evils  they  produce.  Can  you  show  me  a man  governed  by  his 
passions  who  has  not  a thousand  times  cursed  the  path  on  which 
he  has  entered  ? Would  he  curse  it  thus  heartily  if  it  had  not 
grown  gloomy  and  narrow  in  his  eyes  ? 

I have  not  yet  mentioned  the  worst  pain  of  all,  which  comes 
from  the  remorse  of  conscience.  It  is  not  possible  to  smother 
it  with  any  amount  of  distractions  or  frivolities,  nor  with  any 
form  of  empty  argument.  There  will  always  be  moments  of 
reflection,  when  the  reason  speaks  with  authority  or  the  voice  of 
faith  is  even  more  imperiously  raised.  The  mind  is  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  thought  of  eternal  misery,  and  the  thought 
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never  fails  to  produce  unspeakable  terror.  There  is  no  reassurance 
to  be  found  ; to  achieve  a feeling  of  doubt  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  ; and  what  can  be  more  terrible  than  doubt  on  a subject  of 
such  importance  ? They  may  put  a good  face  on  the  matter,  and 
they  do  so  sometimes  to  their  latest  breath,  but  libertines  and 
sceptics,  none  the  less,  are  in  tortures  within  ; they  carry  hell 
in  their  hearts,  and  have  pronounced  their  sentence  themselves. 
This  is  a matter  of  experience,  to  which  so  many  sinners  have 
borne  witness,  after  sincerely  returning  to  God,  that  we  can  rely 
on  their  evidence. 

Oh  yes,  it  is  certainly  true  that  this  road,  which  seemed  so 
broad  at  its  entrance,  becomes  very  narrow  at  the  end  ! And  all 
would  hasten  to  escape  from  it  were  it  not  for  the  hateful  pride 
that  confirms  them  in  impenitence  and  hardness  of  heart.  They 
are  determined  to  die  as  they  have  lived  ; they  see  the  yawning 
chasm,  and  spring  into  it. 

The  way  that  leads  to  life  presents  a picture  which  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  this. 

No  one  who  considers  the  precepts  of  Christian  morality  in 
their  full  meaning  can  fail  to  be  alarmed  at  first  by  their  severity  ; 
and  it  is  this  first  aspect  that  repels  so  many.  It  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  observe,  however,  that  a man  who  has  received  a 
good  education,  has  practised  pious  habits  from  his  earliest 
youth,  has  striven  to  live  blamelessly,  and  has  avoided  everything 
that  could  corrupt  his  heart  is  very  far  from  finding  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  intolerable.  Devotion  has  great  attrac- 
tions for  those  of  tender  years.  God  draws  the  young  soul  to 
Himself  ; He  reveals  winning  qualities  that  endear  Him  to  it. 
Evil  tendencies  are  easy  to  fight  at  their  birth  ; the  passions, 
being  concerned  with  petty  matters,  are  weaker  in  childhood  ; 
temptations  are  rarer  since  opportunities  are  fewer,  and  an 
appeal  to  God  makes  victory  easier.  The  habit  of  practising 
Christian  virtues  is  acquired  without  difficulty  then  : a little 
vigilance  and  care  in  overcoming  the  first  obstacles  will  leave 
little  more  to  overcome.  These  blameless  souls,  therefore,  are 
surprised  when  they  are  told  that  the  way  to  Heaven  is  narrow 
and  hard  ; they  cannot  believe  it  can  be  so  painful  to  follow  it  ; 
they  plainly  show,  indeed,  that  it  would  cost  them  a great  deal 
to  leave  it. 

So  we  must  consider  the  case  of  a Christian  who  is  somewhat 
older. 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  world  and  has 
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begun  to  enjoy  it  ; that  his  nascent  passions  have  affected  the 
seeds  of  religion  already  implanted  in  him,  and  that,  though  he 
is  not  altogether  vicious,  secret  causes  of  depravity  have  developed 
in  his  heart.  If,  while  in  that  condition,  he  should  be  moved  by 
grace  and  endeavour  to  change  his  ways,  it  will  cost  him  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  tear  himself  from  the  world,  to  break  ties  he  may 
have  formed  and  renounce  various  cherished  desires.  The  first  steps 
he  takes  on  the  path  of  virtue  will  be  painful  to  him.  And  this  will 
be  the  case,  with  far  more  reason,  if  he  have  lived  for  a long  time 
in  sinful  habits  and  his  passions  have  acquired  great  strength. 

At  the  beginning  his  difficulties  will  be  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  degree  of  his  goodwill  and  his  response  to  grace,  whose 
influence  is  very  strong  and  powerfully  felt  at  the  outset  ; but 
after  a few  months,  or  at  most  a few  years,  when  the  chief 
obstacles  have  been  conquered  and  good  habits  formed,  the  path 
will  grow  broader  little  by  little  and  the  climb  will  no  longer  be 
so  rough.  At  last,  when  he  has  reached  the  plain,  he  will  not  only 
walk  without  effort  but  will  run  with  complete  freedom.  Then, 
like  David,  he  will  say  to  God  : Far  from  being  narrow  and  irk- 
some, Thy  precepts  are  extremely  wide,  and  I have  run  in  the  way  of 
Thy  commandments  after  Thou  by  Thy  grace  didst  enlarge  my  heart.1 

A heathen  sage  said  long  ago  that  the  gods  had  placed  fatigue 
and  toil  at  the  entrance  of  the  way  of  virtue,  but  that  presently 
the  way  became  easy.  What  is  true  of  the  moral  virtues  practised 
in  the  strength  of  reason  only,  is  far  more  true  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  because  God  grants  help  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
made  ; and  it  is  certain  that,  provided  we  be  faithful,  and  not 
over-rash  in  exposing  ourselves  to  temptation,  there  are  but  few 
more  battles  to  be  fought  when  once  we  have  overcome  the 
first  difficulties.  We  can  then  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  virtuous 
life  in  peace,  especially  if  we  be  humble,  simple,  docile,  and  not 
determined  to  be  governed  by  our  own  intellect. 

And  how  great  those  pleasures  are  ! There  is  no  joy  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  a tranquil  conscience  and  the  moral 
certainty  of  being  at  peace  with  God.  There  is  no  more  enviable 
state  than  the  serenity  of  a soul  raised  above  the  storms  of 
passion, — conscious  only  of  occasional  slight  and  quickly-stilled 
tremors.  There  is  no  liberty  nor  ease  more  complete  than  this  : 
to  have  no  ties  but  those  that  bind  us  to  our  duty  and  the  divine 
will  that  we  love  above  all  else  ; to  depend  no  longer  for  our 
inward  peace  on  the  happy  or  unfortunate  events  of  life  ; to  be 
entirely  and  habitually  self-controlled  ; to  be  on  good  terms  with 
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our  neighbour  as  far  as  it  depends  on  ourselves,  disputing  nothing 
with  him,  envying  him  nothing,  and  being  ready  to  endure  any- 
thing from  him  rather  than  be  wanting  in  charity  ; and  finally, 
to  be  perfectly  contented  with  our  present  lot,  while  confidently 
awaiting  a far  more  desirable  lot  in  another  life. 

Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  state  of  the  Christian.  The  assiduous 
practice  of  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  leads  him  to  it  on  earth,  and 
nothing  else  will  secure  it  for  him.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  make 
some  effort  to  enter  this  gate,  since,  when  once  we  have  passed 
through  it  we  shall  no  longer  find  the  way  so  very  narrow,  and 
the  further  we  go  the  freer  we  shall  be  from  every  kind  of  inward 
distress  ? This  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  made  the 
experiment,  and  of  those  who  are  making  it  still  every  day. 
They  ought  to  be  believed,  having  nothing  to  gain  by  deceiving 
themselves  nor  by  deceiving  others.  Above  all,  how  can  we  reject 
the  evidence  of  those  who,  having  travelled  on  both  roads,  are 
in  a position  to  compare  them  ? 

It  is  true.  Lord,  that  Thy  Gospel  misleads  those  who  undertake 
to  put  its  teaching  into  practice, — misleads  them  to  their  advantage. 
It  proclaims  nothing  but  continual  constraint,  renunciation,  and, 
death  ; and  it  secures  to  us  true  liberty,  true  control  of  our  own 
selves,  and  the  only  life  worthy  of  a reasonable  man  and  an  immortal 
soul.  Its  moral  law  is  simply  natural  law  made  perfect,  and  if  it 
raises  us  above  nature  it  is  because,  through  our  depravity,  we  have 
fallen  so  far  below  nature.  It  exacts  more  from  guilty  man  than 
Thou  didst  exact  from  innocent  man,  because  he  was  in  that  middle 
position  of  perfect  balance  which  he  was  unable  to  keep,  and  from 
which  he  dragged  us  down  with  himself.  To  recover  our  health  we 
need  remedies  that  were  not  necessary  for  its  preservation.  It  is 
these  remedies  that  seem  bitter  to  us,  and  indeed  are  so  to  our 
diseased  nature.  But  how  much  good  they  do  us,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  take  them  ! We  are  foolish  indeed  to  reject  them  in 
favour  of  poisons  which  appear  to  be  sweet,  but  which  increase  our 
ills  and  kill  us.  Ah,  Lord,  have  pity  on  my  blindness  ! I have 
drunk  only  too  many  of  these  fatal  poisons,  whose  sweetness  has 
become  bitter  to  me  ; force  me  at  last  to  take  the  remedies  that  Thy 
hand  has  prepared  for  me,  which  are  only  bitter  to  the  taste  and  will 
be  sweet  to  my  heart.  Constrain  me  to  enter  by  the  strait  gate, 
and  to  walk  in  the  path  that  will  grow  ever  wider,  till  it  loses  itself, 
and  with  it  loses  me,  in  Thine  immensity.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XLII 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  FAITH 

One  day  the  Apostles  said  to  Our  Lord  : Increase  our  faith.1 

Apart  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  were 
prompted  to  make  this  request  by  the  high  praise  He  accorded 
to  faith  on  every  occasion,  and  the  number  of  miracles  they  had 
seen  Him  perform,  declaring  that  they  were  granted  to  faith. 
He  so  often  said,  too,  that  all  things  were  possible  to  faith,  and 
that  to  faith  God  could  refuse  nothing.  Recognising,  then,  that 
in  themselves  it  was  still  very  weak,  and  feeling  that  their  need 
of  it  was  great,  they  besought  Him  to  strengthen  it,  which  the 
Saviour  did  in  His  own  time. 

The  Apostles’  request  is  very  instructive  to  us.  There  is  no 
prayer  that  the  Christian  should  more  constantly  have  on  his 
lips  and  in  his  heart,  for  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  him  than 
a spirit  of  faith,  and  in  most  Christians  there  is  a great  lack  of 
it.  But  unfortunately  those  in  whom  it  is  wanting  do  not  ask 
for  it,  for  that  identical  reason,  since  they  feel  no  need  of  it.  To 
feel  that  need  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  beginnings  of  faith. 

The  faith  of  which  I wish  to  speak,  the  faith  to  which  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  referred,  is  not  merely  the  faith  that 
makes  us  accept  all  the  revealed  dogmas  and  submit  ourselves 
sincerely  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church.  We  should  not  be 
Christians  nor  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  if  we  had  not  that 
faith,  and  although  under  great  temptation  it  is  liable  to  fail  the 
average  believer,  as  we  have  seen  in  these  unhappy  times,  it 
nevertheless  is  not  altogether  extinguished  in  the  heart  when 
that  occurs.  It  may  suffer  some  eclipse  owing  to  want  of  in- 
struction, evil  influences,  or  fear  ; but  no  sooner  is  the  storm 
over,  and  the  truth  proclaimed  freely  and  professed  without 
danger,  than  it  bursts  from  the  cloud  and  appears  more  active 
and  brilliant  than  before. 

The  faith  with  which  I am  now  concerned  is  not  confined  to 
a simple  belief  in  things  that  have  been  revealed.  It  is  a practical 
virtue  which  influences  the  whole  conduct  ; which  rouses  and 
nourishes  devotion  ; which  supports  the  soul  in  trying  and 
difficult  circumstances  ; which  teaches  a man  to  sanctify  his 
actions  ; which  provides  his  mind  with  a standard  in  its  judg- 
1 S.  Luke  xvii,  5. 
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ments,  and  his  will  with  a motive  in  its  resolutions  ; which,  in 
short,  makes  him  act  on  supernatural  principles.  In  the  eyes  of 
God  this  quality  distinguishes  the  true  Christian,  the  man  of 
interior  life,  from  the  man  who  is  only  externally  and  apparently 
a Christian. 

This  faith  is  undoubtedly  very  rare,  for  it  would  turn  us  all 
into  saints  ; and  the  proof  that  we  do  not  possess  it,  or  possess 
only  a certain  amount  of  it,  is  that  we  are  a very  long  way  from 
being  saints.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  majority  of  believers 
are  entirely  devoid  of  it  : they  have  a spark  of  it  in  their  souls. 
It  bursts  into  life  on  occasion,  perhaps  with  considerable  force, 
but  it  is  only  for  a few  moments  : after  shedding  a passing  glow 
it  disappears.  Far  from  exercising  it  habitually,  and  indeed 
continuously,  as  we  should,  we  hardly  ever  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, and  still  less  do  we  follow  its  guidance.  We  fail  to  make  it 
the  ruling  principle,  not  only  of  our  ordinary  actions,  but  even, 
most  commonly,  of  our  prayers  and  other  religious  practices, 
which  we  perform  only  by  routine,  or  from  conventionality  or 
human  respect,  and  in  quite  a different  spirit  from  the  spirit  of 
faith.  However,  without  that  spirit  of  faith  it  is  certain  that  our 
works  are  dead,  and  have  no  merit  whatever  in  God’s  eyes. 
Faith  alone  is  their  soul  ; that  alone  gives  them  their  value, 
and  endows  them  with  a supernatural  quality  and  worth. 

To  define  it  by  its  effects  : the  man  who  is  animated  by  this 
spirit  is  almost  continually  dependent  upon  grace  ; the  presence 
of  God  is  familiar  to  him,  and  recollectedness  is  his  almost 
constant  condition.  When  he  engages  in  prayer  the  divine 
Majesty  seems  to  become  visible  to  his  soul,  investing  it  and 
holding  it  in  a state  of  holy  awe.  He  is  profoundly  attentive  ; 
every  word  he  utters  comes  from  his  heart,  and  his  mouth  is 
merely  the  interpreter  of  his  feelings.  No  external  object 
distracts  him  ; his  senses  are  not  working,  so  to  speak,  and  if  his 
imagination  sometimes  fatigues  him  in  spite  of  himself  he  allows 
it  to  wander  without  paying  any  attention  to  it.  In  all  his  occu- 
pations he  behaves  as  in  the  sight  of  God  ; his  intentions  are 
pure,  his  motives  supernatural  ; and  external  affairs  never 
interfere  with  his  intimate  intercourse  with  God.  When  con- 
versing with  his  fellow-men  he  merely  lends  himself  to  social 
relations  : he  is  not  indifferent  nor  insensible,  but  never  becomes 
absorbed  in  what  he  is  saying  nor  in  what-  he  hears.  His  real 
conversation  is  in  Heaven,  where  the  spirit  of  faith  holds  him 
immovably.  He  could  say  with  truth,  in  a certain  measure, 
like  the  angel  Raphael  : I seemed  indeed  to  eat  and  to  drink  with 
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you  ; but  I use  an  invisible  meat  and  drink,  which  cannot  be  seen  by 
men.1 

By  the  spirit  of  faith  the  things  of  the  world  to  come  are  made 
present.  A man  is  transported  by  it  into  eternity  ; time,  and 
all  that  passes  with  time,  disappears  before  it.  It  inspires  a 
supreme  contempt  for  all  that  the  world  values  and  eagerly 
seeks,  it  detaches  the  heart  from  the  perishable  possessions  that 
must  perforce  be  used,  teaching  the  man  how  to  possess  them 
without  depending  on  them.  It  weakens  the  passions  by  weaning 
them  from  their  aims  ; it  detaches  and  isolates  the  Christian,  so 
that  his  mind  is  set  upon  nothing, — not  through  haughty  in- 
difference, but  through  perfect  abnegation,  for  he  loves  each 
individual  only  with  an  affection  that  is  inspired  or  regulated  by 
charity,  in  the  order  and  degree  that  God  wills.  In  short — 
for  I cannot  possibly  enumerate  all  the  effects  of  the  spirit  of 
faith — it  transforms  us  into  different  men,  giving  us  different 
ideas  and  different  feelings,  and  establishing  the  kingdom  of 
grace  in  our  hearts  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

From  the  little  I have  said  we  can  judge  whether  we  be  ani- 
mated by  this  spirit  ; or  rather  we  may  be  humbled  by  recognising 
that  it  is  almost  entirely  strange  to  us.  Do  we  see  ourselves  at  all 
in  this  picture  ? Is  there  anything  that  we  resemble  less  ? Yet 
it  is  not  an  imaginary  portrait  ; it  depicts  the  true  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  believer  modelled  on  His  teaching  and  His 
example,  and  submissive  to  the  inspirations  of  His  grace.  Such 
were  the  Apostles  ; such,  for  the  most  part,  were  the  early 
Christians,  and  such  have  been  the  saints  of  every  century.  Why 
were  they  saints  ? And  why  are  we  not  saints  ? The  reason  is 
that  they  had  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  we  have  not  ; they  lived 
by  faith,  which  is,  according  to  one  of  the  prophets  as  well  as 
S.  Paul,  the  characteristic  of  the  righteous  man,  and  we  live  by 
nature. 

And  what  does  living  by  nature  mean  ? Surely  we  need  not 
ask.  If  we  study  our  own  lives  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  that  they  are  altogether  the  product  of  nature  ; 
that  not  faith,  but  nature  dictates  our  judgment  of  every  matter  ; 
that  our  affections  are  decided  and  regulated,  not  by  faith,  but 
by  nature  ; that  faith  and  all  that  concerns  it  is  no  more  to  us 
than  a mere  speculation  ; and  that  in  practice  the  principles 
that  guide  and  govern  us  are  not  only  those  of  nature, 
but  of  corrupt  nature. 


1 Tob.  xii,  19. 
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Let  us  begin,  then,  by  convincing  ourselves  that  the  spirit 
of  faith  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  us  if  we  are  to  belong  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  recognise  once  for  all  that  it  is  only  by  the 
spirit  of  faith  that  we  can  be  Christians  ; we  can  only  think, 
speak,  and  act  as  Christians  through  the  spirit  of  faith.  It  is 
true  that  baptism  endows  us  with  faith,  by  imprinting  on  us 
the  Christian  character  and  seal  ; but  it  is  not  given  to  us  that 
it  may  remain  idle  and  sterile  ; it  is  given  in  order  that  we  may 
act  like  Christians  as  soon  as  we  become  capable  of  acting  as 
reasonable  beings. 

This  sacrament  pledges  us  strictly  and  irrevocably  to  live 
entirely  in  conformity  with  the  truths  that  we  are  taught  by 
faith.  Otherwise  it  will  effect  our  damnation.  God  will  say  to 
us  : I gave  thee  faith,  but  thou  hast  not  done  the  works.  By 
enlightening  thy  mind  I aimed  at  raising  thee  above  nature  by 
faith  ; I intended  that  faith  should  purify  thy  heart,  and  make 
thee  worthy  of  thy  sublime  destiny.  Hast  thou  used  it  to  that 
end  ? This  excellent  gift  has  produced  in  thee  no  supernatural 
effect  whatever.  Therefore  thou  shalt  for  ever  be  deprived  of 
the  place  I had  prepared  for  thee  in  Heaven,  to  which  thou  canst 
only  attain  by  the  constant  exercise  of  faith. 

If  you  say  to  me  : ‘I  have  faith  ; I profess  my  faith  openly  ; 
I would  shed  my  blood  for  every  article  of  the  Creed,’  I can  only 
answer  that  this  very  fact  condemns  you  instead  of  justifying 
you,  if  you  do  not  live  according  to  that  faith.  And  to  live  after 
that  manner  you  must  have,  not  only  faith,  but  also  the  spirit 
of  faith  ; that  is  to  say  you  must  be  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
truths  you  believe  that  they  form  the  basis  of  your  whole  conduct, 
and  completely  harmonise  your  life  with  your  belief.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inconsequent  than  a Christian  who  lives  as  though 
he  were  an  unbeliever,  or  had  a belief  opposed  to  his  real  faith. 
This  was  the  very  reproach  that  was  in  the  old  days  so  justly 
aimed  at  the  philosophers  who  did  not  live  by  their  own  maxims, 
and  belied  the  doctrine  of  their  schools  by  their  practice.  You 
believe  in  the  Mysteries,  you  say  ; but  what  is  their  practical 
effect  in  reforming  your  life  ? You  adore  a God  who  was  made 
man,  and  was  poor,  humiliated,  and  mortified  ; but  do  you  in 
consequence  set  a higher  value  on  poverty,  humiliation,  and 
mortification  ? You  believe  every  article  of  His  doctrine  ; but 
do  you  take  pains  to  understand  it,  to  know  the  obligations  it 
imposes  on  you,  and  apply  it  to  your  own  life  ? If  you  do  not, 
your  guilt  is  all  the  greater  ; and  your  faith  will  one  day  bear 
witness  against  you. 
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But  by  what  means  can  we  obtain  this  spirit  of  faith  ? Since 
it  is  as  much  the  gift  of  God  as  faith  itself,  does  it  depend  upon 
ourselves  to  secure  it  ? 

Yes,  it  depends  upon  you  ; and  you  will  infallibly  obtain  it 
by  prayer.  In  faith  itself  you  possess  the  germ  of  it  : ask  God 
fervently,  urgently,  and  perseveringly  to  develop  it  and  make  it 
active.  But  in  order  to  ask  for  it  thus  you  must  know  its  impor- 
tance and  its  value  ; you  must  desire  to  possess  it,  and  neglect 
nothing  that  can  prevail  upon  God  to  grant  it  to  you. 

You  make  a habit  of  saying  prayers, — I will  not  inquire 
how,  nor  with  how  much  concentration,  nor  with  what  intention. 
Have  you  ever  said  a single  prayer  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
the  spirit  of  faith  ? Confess  that  the  thought  of  it  has  never 
even  entered  your  head,  so  little  value  do  you  set  on  it,  and  so 
unimportant  do  you  think  it  ! 

The  spirit  of  faith  is  the  motive  power  of  the  interior  life. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  interior  life,  and  has  it 
any  attractions  for  you  ? Instead  of  aspiring  to  it  do  you  not 
rather  fear  and  avoid  it,  as  being  too  irksome  ? If  such  be  your 
frame  of  mind  how  could  you  dream  of  asking  for  the  spirit  of 
faith  ? It  prepares  our  hearts  for  complete  dependence  upon 
grace.  Are  you  willing  to  be  dependent  on  grace  in  everything, 
both  in  the  pursuit  of  goodness  and  in  the  avoidance  of  evil  ? 
Is  it  even  your  wish  ? Are  you  not  afraid,  rather,  to  put  yourself 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? I will  do  you  the  justice 
of  saying  that  you  would  not  commit  any  serious  fault  deliber- 
ately ; but  as  regards  anything  beyond  that  are  you  not  deter- 
mined to  control  your  own  actions  and  have  your  own  way, 
free  from  any  constraint  ? The  spirit  of  faith  makes  us  detach 
ourselves  from  earthly  things,  and  inspires  us  with  a taste  for 
heavenly  things  only.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  this  detachment  ? 
Does  it  enter  into  your  scheme  of  life  ? Do  you  strive  to  keep 
your  heart  always  set  on  things  above  ? You  are  most  surely 
turning  your  back  on  the  spirit  of  faith  when  you  reject  all  the 
consequences  and  effects  that  it  cannot  fail  to  produce.  This 
being  so,  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  you  should  never  have 
made  it  a subject  of  prayer. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  same  means  that  serve  to 
nourish  and  increase  it  when  acquired  : by  constant  attendance 
at  the  divine  offices,  by  frequently  hearing  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  regular  use  of  the  sacraments,  by  reading  pious  books,  and 
by  meditation  on  the  truths  of  religion.  But  these  means  are 
only  efficacious  in  so  far  as  a good  use  is  made  of  them,  and  full 
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advantage  taken  of  their  powers.  There  are  many  women  who 
attend  services,  hear  sermons,  use  the  sacraments  regularly, 
read  good  books,  and  devote  some  time  to  meditation  ; they 
deserve  credit  for  it,  and  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  men  would 
follow  their  example.  But  at  the  same  time  they  ought  to  become 
more  spiritual,  more  holy,  more  gentle,  more  charitable,  more 
submissive,  and  less  attached  to  their  own  opinion.  The  greater 
number  of  them  adopt  the  practices  of  the  devout  life  in  order  to 
fill  their  leisure  hours,  give  scope  to  their  activity,  and  occupy  their 
restless  imagination.  They  do  not  seriously  intend  to  use  them 
as  a means  of  acquiring  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  cultivating  it, 
and  making  it  fruitful  by  the  correction  of  their  faults  and  the 
practice  of  Christian  virtues.  Why  is  this  spirit  so  rare  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  devout  ? And  why  is  hardly  any  fruit  to 
be  seen  ? 

It  is  by  its  fruits  that  the  spirit  of  faith  quickly  makes  its 
presence  apparent  : by  a total  change  of  ideas  and  affections, 
and  a general  reform  in  conduct. 

It  causes  a complete  alteration  in  a character.  The  man  sees 
things  with  quite  different  eyes,  and  forms  quite  different 
judgments.  He  speaks  altogether  differently.  His  inner  self 
changes  first,  and  thenceforward  rules  his  outward  actions. 
Finally  the  sanctification  of  the  soul  is  achieved  by  the  spirit 
of  faith,  following  on  its  birth,  growth,  and  perfection.  The 
greater  number  of  Christians  live  and  die  without  any  knowledge 
of  it.  They  might  say,  like  those  disciples  of  Ephesus  : We  have 
not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  such  a spirit,1  nor  that  it  is 
the  soul  of  Christianity.  Some  may  have  possessed  it  for  a time, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  keep  it,  and  have  allowed  it  to  weaken 
and  die  out.  For  this  spirit  is  like  fire  in  that  it  must  always  be 
active,  and  incessantly  provided  with  food.  If,  after  it  has  once 
turned  you  in  a heavenward  direction,  you  should  again  cast 
your  eyes  on  the  earth  ; or  if,  instead  of  listening  to  its  inspira- 
tions, you  should  begin  to  consult  your  own  wishes,  all  is  over  : 
it  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  it  dies.  It  cannot 
remain  fixed  in  a permanent  condition  : it  must  grow  or  diminish. 
That  is  why  it  demands  constant  attention  on  our  part,  to  main- 
tain it  and  strengthen  it,  and  never  leave  it  idle.  To  secure  this 
result  we  must  always  act  on  supernatural  principles,  or  at  least 
aspire  to  do  so  ; our  conscience  should  reproach  us  whenever  we 
find  ourselves  obeying  and  following  the  dictates  of  nature  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed. 


1 Acts  xix,  12. 
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Few  Christians  have  reached  this  point,  I know,  but  our  duty 
is  to  aim  at  it  : the  name  of  Christian  lays  this  obligation  on  us. 
It  is  not  enough  to  behave  like  Christians  at  intervals  : we  must 
be  Christians  in  all  things  and  at  all  times,  and  we  can  only  be  so 
in  so  far  as  we  live  by  faith. 

Ah,  how  far  I am  from  the  state  of  perfection  that  is  the  aim 
of  Christianity  ! I have  no  perfection  at  all  ; I have  never 
aspired  to  it  ; I have  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  my  salvation. 
And  yet  it  is  undeniably  necessary  if  it  be  true  that  the  Christian 
life  can  only  be  lived  by  the  spirit  of  faith.  Alas  ! I seek  it  in  my 
heart  and  do  not  find  it  ; or  if  I see  a trace  of  it  there  it  is  so 
slight  and  superficial  that  I am  ashamed  of  it.  Nature  is  in- 
tensely alive  in  my  heart,  and  reigns  there.  It  is  by  nature  that 
I do  not  yield  to  its  perverse  inclinations,  nor  to  things  that  are 
manifestly  wicked  : in  fact  nature  rules  me,  and  I obey  without 
a scruple. 

But  I know  very  well  that  nature  is  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  faith,  and  is  indeed  its  declared  enemy  ; striving  always 
to  exclude  it  or  chase  it  from  my  soul,  and  to  govern  there  alone. 
I know  too,  or  ought  to  know,  that  without  the  spirit  of  faith  I 
am  a Christian  only  in  name  ; that  without  it  I cannot  possibly 
please  God  nor  do  anything  likely  to  forward  my  salvation  ; 
that  I only  have  an  appearance  of  life,  being  really  dead.  Looking 
back  upon  my  life,  indeed,  I see  a succession  of  religious  actions, 
pious  exercises,  and  good  works  ; but  none  of  these  things  have 
ever  been  inspired,  spiritualised,  and  sanctified  by  faith. 

I imagined,  O my  God,  that  I had  to  account  to  Thee  only  for  my 
sins  ; but  I shall  be  called  on  to  give  an  account  to  Thee  also  for  many 
actions  whose  goodness  was  only  apparent,  and  for  many  that  were 
useless,  or  even  wrong  for  lack  of  faith.  I ask  Thy  forgiveness  for 
the  past  ; and  pray  Thee  to  rekindle  in  me  the  spirit  of  faith,  which 
is  nearly  extinct.  Henceforward  I shall  incessantly  say  to  Thee 
with  the  Apostles  : Increase  my  faith  ! That  shall  be  my  prayer 
and  my  most  frequent  aspiration.  If  Thou  wilt  renew  that  spirit 
within  me  I will  most  carefully  nourish  and  cultivate  it,  till  it 
becomes  the  inspiration  of  my  thoughts,  my  feelings,  and  my 
actions.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XLIII 

PERSEVERANCE 

He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  said  Jesus  Christ,  he  shall  be 
saved.1 

If  man  in  his  corrupt  state  finds  it  difficult  to  enter  upon  the 
right  path  he  finds  it  far  more  difficult  to  persevere  in  it.  He  not 
only  has  every  reason  to  fear  his  own  weakness  and  instability, 
but  he  encounters  so  many  obstacles,  he  has  so  many  attacks  to 
withstand  and  so  many  snares  to  avoid  that  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  he  should  be  moved  to  retrace  his  footsteps,  and 
throw  over  the  fine  sentiments  with  which  he  set  out.  We  see 
only  too  many  instances  of  this  among  young  people  of  both 
sexes  who,  having  received  a Christian  education  and  accepted 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  have  been  influenced  by  grace  and 
served  God  faithfully  in  their  early  years,  and  afterwards  have 
yielded  to  their  lower  nature  and  been  carried  away  by  the 
stream  of  worldly  pleasures,  so  far  as  to  be  ashamed,  sometimes, 
of  their  piety  and  youthful  innocence.  The  same  thing  may  be 
seen  in  seminaries  and  religious  houses,  where  the  first  fervour 
is  sometimes  relaxed  and  gradually  degenerates. 

It  is  not  the  beginning,  however,  says  S.  Jerome,  that  decides 
everything  for  Christians,  but  the  end.  Judas  began  well  and 
[ ended  badly  ; Paul  on  the  contrary  ended  well  after  a bad 
I beginning.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a good  beginning  is  not 
infinitely  important  : long  ago  it  was  rightly  said  to  be  half  the 
battle.  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  most  propitious  beginning  if 
the  end  be  not  consistent  with  it  ? What  is  the  use  of  hastily 
starting  on  a race  if  strength  and  courage  fail  before  the  goal  is 
reached  ? The  achievement  of  this  aim  is  everything  ; without 
it  there  is  no  hope  of  winning  the  prize. 

No  Christian  in  the  world  is  ignorant  of  this  important  truth. 
Nevertheless  there  are  few  who  take  effectual  measures  to 
ensure  perseverance.  The  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  we  do  not 
understand  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  ; we  rely  too  much 
upon  ourselves  ; we  do  not  sufficiently  fear  the  results  that  may 
arise  from  the  least  relaxation,  and  we  fail  to  perceive  the 
insidious  progress  made  by  evil  if  it  be  not  promptly  remedied. 

1 S.  Matt,  x,  22. 
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Every  man  who  begins  well  flatters  himself  that  he  will  per- 
severe, and  it  is  because  we  flatter  ourselves  too  easily  that  we 
fail  to  persevere.  We  think  ourselves  equal  to  every  test  ; we  rely 
on  our  devout  feelings  before  they  have  any  solid  foundations  ; 
we  attribute  to  our  own  dispositions  things  that  are  only  a fleeting 
result  of  grace.  And  when  that  grace — whose  action  was  at  first 
very  strong — is  no  longer  so  perceptible,  when  the  consolations 
that  were  at  first  abundant  and  almost  ceaseless  give  place  to 
dryness,  when  virtue  hides  its  charms  and  shows  only  its  austere 
and  repellent  aspect,  when  temptations  arise  and  the  hour  of 
battle  comes,  and  we  must  resist  the  enemy  whom  God  has  not 
hitherto  allowed  to  attack  us,  we  are  surprised  and  disconcerted 
by  difficulties  that  we  did  not  expect.  We  feel  an  inward  repug- 
nance for  goodness  of  which  we  did  not  suspect  the  existence  in 
ourselves,  and  we  yield  to  it  ; our  passions  make  themselves 
heard,  and  we  listen  to  them;  the  tempter  fills  our  imagination  with 
exaggerated  pictures  of  the  labour,  disgust,  and  weariness  that 
we  shall  have  to  face,  and  he  successfully  daunts  us,  discourages 
us,  and  drives  us  to  despair.  We  abandon  one  practice  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow  ; we  yield  to  some  small  temptation,  which 
leads  to  a more  serious  fall  ; and  before  long  the  edifice  that  we 
thought  unshakable  is  cast  down  and  destroyed  to  its  very 
foundations. 

Since  nothing  is  more  common  than  these  returns  to  vice  from 
virtue  it  is  plain  that  each  one  of  us  ought  to  fear  lest  the  disaster 
that  he  sees  happening  to  others  should  happen  to  himself  ; 
and  ought  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  misfortune.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  if  we  could  really  convince  ourselves  that  we 
were  no  less  weak  than  they,  and  equally  subject  to  temptation, 
and  that  if  we  should  fail  to  take  the  precautions  which  they  did 
not  take  we  shall  fall  as  they  fell,  perhaps  without  hope  of  recovery. 
This  fear  would  produce  watchfulness  and  prayer,  by  which 
we  should  obtain  grace  to  resist  temptation,  confirm  ourselves 
in  well-doing,  and  persevere  in  this  course  to  the  end. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  does  it  depend  on  us  to  persevere  in  this 
way  ? Is  it  not  an  article  of  faith  that  final  perseverance  is  the 
gift  of  God,  a gift  He  bestows  on  whomsoever  He  will,  for  which 
we  can  and  ought  to  pray  humbly,  but  which  we  cannot  gain  by 
any  merit  properly  so-called  ? 

It  is  true  that  final  perseverance  is  a gift  of  God  ; but  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  achieve  it.  If 
we  examine  these  two  truths  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  them. 
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To  persevere  to  the  end  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  die  in  a state 
of  grace  / for  death  finally  fixes  us  in  the  state  in  which  it  finds 
us,  and  if  at  our  last  moment  we  be  in  the  grace  of  God  our 
salvation  is  irrevocably  assured.  Now  it  is  not  in  our  own  power 
to  die  when  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  most  prepared  for  death  ; it 
is  God's  prerogative  to  strike  the  blow  that  fulfils  the  predesti- 
nation of  some  and  completes  the  condemnation  of  others.  Not 
only  are  we  forbidden  to  seek  death  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  but  the  precise  moment  of  our 
death  is  hidden  from  us  : it  is  a secret  known  only  to  God. 
Therefore,  even  if  we  were  sure  of  being  in  a state  of  grace  at  a 
given  moment,  which  we  are  not,  we  could  not  possibly  be  sure 
of  dying  in  that  state,  since  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  hour  of 
our  death  and  may  at  any  moment  lose  the  grace  of  God  by  our 
own  fault.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  sense,  perseverance  to  the 
end  does  not  depend  on  ourselves.  God  may  take  us  from  the 
world  at  a moment  when  we  are  at  peace  with  Him  ; but  He 
may  on  the  other  hand  allow  us  to  fall,  and  give  us  our  death-blow 
when  we  are  in  a state  of  sin.  I do  not  know  whether  I shall 
fall  ; I do  not  know  whether,  after  my  fall,  He  will  give  me  time 
and  means  to  rise  to  my  feet  again. 

This  ignorance  keeps  me  absolutely  dependent  upon  God  in 
the  matter  of  my  eternal  fate,  and  makes  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
beg  for  His  mercy  unceasingly. 

But  from  another  point  of  view,  though  I can  do  nothing  to 
fix  the  time  of  my  death  or  the  state  of  my  soul  when  it  occurs, 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  it  depends  on  me,  aided  by  the  grace  that 
is  ordinarily  provided,  to  persevere  to  the  end.  For  if  I be  in  a 
state  of  sin  I have  at  my  disposal  the  means  of  quitting  it  without 
delay  ; and  if  I be  in  favour  with  God  it  is  in  my  power  to 
remain  in  that  state  and  never  fall  from  it.  That  disaster  can 
only  happen  to  me  through  a bad  use  of  my  free-will  ; for  God 
does  not  recall  His  gifts,  and  never  forsakes  those  who  have  not 
first  forsaken  Him.  As  long  as  I have  my  reason  and  my  liberty, 
therefore,  there  is  no  moment  of  my  life  when  it  does  not  depend 
on  me  to  continue  in  favour  with  God  ; and  since  death  must 
take  me  in  whatever  state  I may  be  in  at  the  time,  it  clearly 
depends  on  me  to  be  taken  in  a state  of  grace,  even  though  I do 
not  know  when  death  will  come. 

In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  open  to  me  to  be  faithful,  to  persevere 
in  the  right  path  until  death,  and  to  be  always  prepared,  as  the 
Gospel  so  often  bids  me  to  be. 

There  are  those  who  are  greatly  troubled  and  tormented  with 
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regard  to  God’s  part  in  this  matter  of  final  perseverance.  This 
is  a foolish,  imaginative  fear  caused  by  the  love  of  self,  which 
desires  knowledge  of  its  future  fate  ; or  else  it  is  a temptation 
of  the  devil,  who  puts  us  on  the  wrong  scent  by  transferring  our 
fear  from  its  legitimate  object  to  another  which  is  not  legitimate. 
You  would  like  to  know  God’s  decision  with  regard  to  your 
eternal  destiny  ! But  He  has  His  own  reasons  for  hiding  it  from 
you,  and  will  pay  no  attention  to  your  curiosity.  It  wrould  be 
useless  to  you,  and  even  dangerous  to  know  God’s  decision  in 
respect  of  your  fate.  For,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  absolute, 
but  conditional  : it  depends  on  the  state  in  which  you  have 
placed  yourself.  So  the  knowledge  of  that  decision  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  either  despair  or  presumption  in  you  ; 
whereas  ignorance  on  the  subject  keeps  you  in  a state  of  hope 
combined  with  humility. 

If  you  desire  this  knowledge  in  order  to  relieve  your  fears, 
do  you  not  see  that  they  are  an  injustice  to  God  ? By  harbouring 
them  you  seem  to  be  doubting  God’s  goodness  and  the  personal 
care  that  He  gives  to  your  salvation.  There  is  another  way  of 
putting  your  mind  at  ease,  a way  that  gives  much  greater  glory 
to  Him  and  far  more  profit  to  yourself  ; it  is  the  only  way  you 
can  adopt,  indeed,  since  the  other  is  not  open  to  you  nor  ordinarily 
used  by  Providence.  It  is  to  place  yourself  trustfully  in  God’s 
hands  and  surrender  yourself  entirely  to  Him,  saying  with  David  : 
Thou  art  my  God  : my  lots  are  in  Thy  hands,1  and  I rejoice  that 
it  is  so.  I would  rather  that  my  life  were  in  Thy  hands,  whence 
no  one  can  snatch  me,  than  in  my  own,  where  I should  never 
be  safe  either  from  the  devil  or  from  myself. 

If  you  imagine  that  the  certainty  of  persevering  would  make 
you  serve  the  Lord  your  God  more  faithfully  you  are  much 
mistaken.  You  would  be  a prey  to  temptations  of  a more 
subtle  and  violent  kind  and  would  be  only  the  more  likely  to 
fall,  in  the  false  belief  that  your  salvation  was  in  no  danger. 
You  would  say  : I shall  be  converted,  so  I can  satisfy  my  passions 
with  impunity.  However  wickedly  I act  I shall  one  day  return 
to  God. 

I call  this  a false  belief  because,  as  I have  said,  any  assurance 
you  had  received  from  God  Himself  would  have  assumed  a 
condition  on  your  part  which  you  would  be  all  the  more  bound 
to  fulfil,  but  would  be  liable,  human  weakness  being  what  it  is, 
to  leave  unfulfilled.  It  would  be  sheer  illusion  to  hope  for  an 
assurance  which  God  foresees  you  would  probably  abuse,  and 

1 Ps.  xxx,  15. 
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which,  in  His  own  interests  and  in  yours,  He  ought  to  withhold 
from  you.  Whenever  He  has  made  similar  revelations  to  great 
saints  it  was  not  in  order  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  or  self-love, 
nor  because  they  desired  them  ; He  granted  them  only  after 
these  saints  had  endured  great  tests,  and  He  knew  they  were  in 
no  danger  of  making  a bad  use  of  His  revelations. 

But  supposing  it  were  possible  that  such  an  assurance  should 
not  harm  you,  how  could  it  help  you  ? Would  it  give  you  greater 
vigilance,  or  more  steadfastness  ? It  is  not  at  all  likely  to  do  so. 
Your  strongest  motive  for  being  vigilant  and  steadfast  is  your 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  state  in  which  you  will  die  ; 
and  that  motive,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  would  be  non- 
existent. Would  it  give  you  more  love  and  gratitude  ? If  that 
were  so,  God  must  have  misunderstood  His  own  interests  when 
He  made  it  a general  rule  not  to  reveal  to  His  elect  the  fact  of 
their  future  perseverance.  This  is  another  illusion.  The  satis- 
faction of  our  self-love  does  not  increase  either  our  love  or  our 
gratitude  towards  God  ; on  the  contrary,  it  weakens  these  two 
sentiments  and  stains  their  purity.  Who  prevents  you  from 
loving  Him  as  long  as  you  live,  in  the  hope  of  dying  in  that 
condition  ? Such  a course  provides  you  with  a stronger  incentive, 
indeed  ; for  if  there  be  one  thing  that  is  not  merely  probable, 
but  morally  certain,  it  is  that  you  will  preserve  in  the  hour  of 
death  the  good  sentiments  that  you  took  pains  to  cultivate  in 
life.  It  is  certain  that  God  will  not  take  them  from  you  at  that 
last  moment  ; on  the  contrary.  He  will  strengthen  and  increase 
them  ; and  you  will  be  all  the  less  liable  to  lose  them  then  through 
temptation  because  long  exercise  has  made  them  stronger  and 
more  natural  to  you. 

But,  you  say,  you  are  afraid  of  sinning,  and  of  being  suddenly 
surprised  by  death  while  still  in  your  sin.  That  fear  is  of  the 
greatest  value  if  you  can  make  a good  use  of  it.  Do  not  carry  it 
so  far  that  it  destroys  your  heart's  peace  : that  is  not  God’s 
intention.  But  by  no  means  desire  to  be  delivered  from  it  : it 
is  necessary  to  you,  and  the  more  deeply  it  is  imprinted  in  you 
the  more  it  will  keep  you  free  from  mortal  sin,  and  from  the 
venial  sins  that  might  lead  you  into  it. 

You  are  so  weak,  you  tell  me  ; a single  unfortunate  temptation 
would  be  enough  to  bring  about  your  absolute  ruin.  In  that 
case  you  must  avoid  every  chance  of  temptation  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  you  ; by  that  means  you  will  prevent  your  weakness 
from  giving  you  any  cause  for  alarm.  As  far  as  inevitable 
temptations  are  concerned  you  need  fear  nothing.  Since  the 
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opportunities  were  not  of  your  own  seeking  God  will  sustain 
you,  provided  you  do  not  count  on  your  own  strength,  but 
depend  upon  His  help  alone. 

You  see,  then,  that  your  mind  ought  to  be  perfectly  at  rest 
with  regard  to  your  perseverance,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
God. 

I hardly  dare  to  say  it  : but  you  would  be  looking  on  God  as 
a cruel  being  who  hated  man  if  you  were  to  persuade  yourself 
that  He  would  spy  out  the  first  sin  of  weakness  into  which  you 
fell,  and  would  seize  that  moment  to  destroy  you.  Have  you 
not  a hundred  times  experienced  the  opposite  of  this  ? Have 
you  not  committed  many  mortal  sins  since  you  were  young  ? 
Have  you  not  persevered  for  years  in  a host  of  bad  habits, 
obstinately  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit  ? It  was  in  God’s  power  to 
cast  you  into  Hell  ; you  were  apparently  provoking  Him  to  do 
so  ; yet  He  did  not.  Why  are  you  afraid  lest  He  should  do  it 
now  that  you  belong  to  Him,  and  desire  to  love  Him  with  all  your 
heart  ? Do  not  take  advantage  of  His  past  goodness  to  offend 
Him  afresh  : that  would  be  ingratitude  worthy  of  punishment. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  your  precautions,  you  should  again  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall,  hope  that  He  will  hold  out  to  you  a helping 
hand.  I do  not  say  this  to  lead  you  into  dangerous  presumption, 
but  to  calm  your  unnecessary  fears  and  persuade  you  to  serve 
God  in  peace,  honouring  the  tenderest  and  most  considerate  of 
Fathers  with  perfect  trust. 

What  is  the  use  of  disturbing  yourself  as  to  whether  you  will 
die  in  a state  of  grace,  when  you  are  not  even  certain  of  being 
in  that  state  at  the  present  moment  ? Does  not  the  Scripture  say 
that  man  knoweth  not  whether  he  he  worthy  of  love  or  hatred  P1 
You  ought  not  to  persist  in  tormenting  yourself  on  this  point  : 
you  should  rather  sustain  yourself  with  the  testimony  of  your 
conscience,  which  will  suffice  to  calm  you,  without  diving  into 
it  too  deeply  or  dwelling  on  it  too  long.  What  would  become  of 
you  if  you  had  to  live  in  perpetual  fear  regarding  the  forgiveness 
of  your  past  sins,  the  sincerity  of  your  confessions,  and  the 
nature  of  your  contrition  ? When  the  Scriptures  say  again  : Be 
not  without  fear  about  sins  forgiven ,2  the  intention  is  not  to  keep 
you  in  constant  fear,  nor  to  point  out  the  chasm  that  is  always 
yawning  in  your  path,  but  only  to  preserve  you  from  a sense  of 
security  that  would  be  fatal  to  you.  The  Scriptures  do  not  aim, 
in  these  words,  at  robbing  you  of  your  peace  of  mind,  or  even 
1 Eccles.  ix,  i.  2 Ecclus.  v,  5. 
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making  it  impossible  : far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  exhort 
you  on  every  page  to  cultivate  it. 

But  the  point  that  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon  you, 
the  point  to  which  the  Scriptures  return  again  and  again,  is  that 
you  should  omit  nothing  by  which  your  perseverance  may  be 
assured,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  yourself. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  supplies  you  with  the  means.  I 
have  pointed  out  to  you  the  greater  number  of  them  ; put  them 
into  use  ; never  relax  your  efforts  ; on  the  contrary,  see  that 
your  care  and  vigilance  are  redoubled  every  day.  Be  faithful 
to-day,  so  that  you  may  be  ready  to  be  still  more  faithful  to- 
morrow ; by  constantly  repeated  actions  fortify  your  good 
habits  and  give  them  strong  roots  ; fear  the  consequences  of  the 
slightest  carelessness,  and  after  every  little  fall  rise  quickly  to 
your  feet.  Do  not  limit  yourself  to  the  avoidance  of  evil  ; go 
out  to  meet  the  good  ; eagerly  seize  every  opportunity  of  well- 
doing. Strive  not  only  to  do  what  is  right,  but  to  do  it  with  all 
the  perfection  of  which  you  are  capable.  Reproach  yourself  for 
falling  short  of  the  aims  inspired  in  you  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
never  be  afraid  that  you  can  do  too  much  for  the  great  reward 
which  has  been  promised  to  you. 

Thus  going  from  strength  to  strength,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  your  faults  less  serious  and  rarer  every  day,  you  will 
always  be  ready  for  the  decisive  moment  of  death  ; you  will 
watch  its  approach  with  holy  confidence,  and  God  will  reward 
your  perseverance  by  perfecting  your  good  dispositions  with 
superabundant  graces. 

O my  Saviour,  how  well  Thou  hast  said  : He  that  shall  persevere 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved,  to  make  us  understand  that  our  perseverance 
is  indeed  our  own  work.  To  this  end  Thy  grace  is  always  mine  for 
the  taking,  and  Thou  never  failest  in  anything  that  it  is  Thy  part  to 
do.  The  moment  that  will  end  my  days  is  in  Thy  hands,  it  is  true  : 
I know  not  when  it  will  come  nor  in  what  state  it  will  find  me  ; but 
if  I regard  each  moment  as  if  it  were  my  last  I shall  be  able  to  keep 
myself  always  ready,  and  to  wait  without  fear  for  the  moment  that 
will  decide  my  eternal  fate. 

Grant,  then,  O my  God,  that  I may  watch,  and  that  sleep  may 
never  overtake  me  ; grant  that  I may  open  the  door  to  Thee  and 
receive  Thee  with  joy  at  whatever  hour  Thou  dost  knock  ; so  that 
Thou,  finding  all  things  in  order  in  my  soul,  mayest  say  to  me  : 
Well  done,  good  servant  ; because  thou  hast  been  faithful,  enter  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  Amen. 
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LESSON  XLIV 

TREATED  LIKE  JESUS  CHRIST 

There  is  no  point  in  the  teaching  of  Christianity  which  repels 
us  more,  or  to  which  we  find  it  harder  to  become  reconciled, 
than  the  statement  that  we  shall  be  an  object  of  contempt  and 
hatred,  of  calumny  and  persecution,  if  we  openly  profess  to  stand 
by  the  Gospel  and  practise  it  as  perfectly  as  we  can. 

We  are  fairly  well  prepared  to  endure  this  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  infidels  and  heretics,  sceptics  and  libertines.  But 
that  we  should  also  be  treated  with  hostility,  either  in  secret 
or  openly,  by  those  who  glory,  like  ourselves,  in  belonging  to 
Jesus  Christ,  by  those  who  are  zealous  defendants  of  piety  and 
even  of  great  devotion, — this  is  what  we  find  hard  to  imagine, 
and  still  harder  to  bear  when  the  occasion  arises. 

And  yet  this  is  what  we  ought  to  expect,  without  hoping,  or 
even  desiring  to  be  more  spared  than  Jesus  Christ  was  spared. 
He  definitely  foretold  it  more  than  once,  in  His  Gospel.  The 
disciple , He  said,1  is  not  above  the  master , nor  the  servant  above  his 
lord.  ...  If  they  have  called  the  good  man  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  them  of  his  household  ? And  elsewhere,  speaking 
to  His  Apostles  : If  the  world  hate  you,  know  ye  that  it  hath  hated 
Me  before  you  ...  If  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you.2 

Every  day  we  read  these  predictions  as  though  they  did  not 
concern  us  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  us.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  addressed  to  each  one  of  us,  and  if  we  never  think  of 
applying  them  to  ourselves  it  is  because  we  forget  that  every 
Christian  must  necessarily  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  pass  through  the  same  trials,  more  or  less,  in  accordance 
with  God’s  designs.  Nothing  that  can  happen  to  us,  while 
faithfully  obeying  His  maxims,  will  surprise  us  if  we  be  firmly 
convinced  that  He  is  the  law,  and  the  rule,  and  the  only  pattern 
on  which  every  Christian  must  be  formed.  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  this  great  principle,  and  nothing  will  seem  strange  to  us 
any  longer  in  the  most  distressing  circumstances  to  which  we 
shall  be  exposed  by  practising  what  is  right. 

Who  were  those,  among  the  Jews,  who  declared  against  the 
Saviour  ? 

1 S.  Matt,  x,  24. 
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Speaking  generally,  they  were  not  men  of  the  people.  The 
people,  in  spite  of  their  materiality,  listened  to  Him  with  admira- 
tion and  praised  God,  followed  Him  in  crowds  into  desert  places, 
forgetting  to  care  for  their  bodily  needs.  The  animosity  they 
showed  towards  Him  at  the  time  of  His  Passion  was  the  result 
of  impulsion  from  without.  The  true  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  the  priests  and  doctors  of  the  Law,  and  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  ; so  called  because  they  separated  and  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  common  herd  by  a more  precise  practice  of 
the  observances  of  the  Law.  That  is  to  say  they  were,  at  least 
externally,  the  most  learned  and  holy  men  to  be  found,  not  only 
in  Jerusalem  but  in  all  Judæa. 

And  how  did  Jesus  Christ  draw  their  hatred  upon  Himself  ? 
The  answer  seems  incredible.  He  incurred  their  hatred  by  the 
exalted  nature  of  His  teaching,  which,  while  it  made  no  attack 
on  the  teachings  of  the  Law,  added  to  them  a new  kind  of  per- 
fection ; by  His  personal  holiness,  which  was  greater  than  their 
own  inasmuch  as  it  was  more  spiritual,  more  simple,  more  devoid 
of  all  affectation  ; by  the  invincible  force  of  the  truth,  which 
burst  forth  in  every  word  He  spoke,  and  confounded  His  adver- 
saries ; and  by  the  splendour  and  the  testimony  of  His  miracles, 
which  bore  witness  to  His  mission  and  the  truth  of  His  preaching. 

Thus  Jesus  Christ  made  Himself  odious  and  unrecognisable  as 
the  Messiah  to  those  who  were  actually  expecting  His  coming, 
by  the  identical  qualities  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
were  to  be  those  of  the  Messiah,  and  by  every  visible  sign  that  He 
showed  of  His  Divinity. 

And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  violent  and  unjust  aversion  on 
the  part  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ? 

It  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  their  piety  was  simply  hypocrisy, 
and  that  beneath  a fair  exterior  they  hid  all  sorts  of  vices, — 
ambition,  self-seeking,  tyranny,  and  jealousy.  Now  Jesus 
Christ’s  moral  system  and  personal  conduct  expressly  con- 
demned these  vices.  He  could  not  abstain  from  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  false  teachers  who  led  them 
astray.  They  themselves  forced  Him  to  unmask  them  by  the 
unjust  accusations  they  brought  against  Him  and  the  insidious 
questions  they  put  to  Him,  with  the  result  that  they  were  dis- 
comfited themselves  instead  of  trapping  Him  as  they  had  hoped. 
In  short,  the  truth  He  openly  proclaimed  did  not  permit  Him  to 
spare  the  men  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  the  truth,  who 
discredited  His  person,  who  decried  His  miracles  to  the  point 
of  attributing  them  to  the  devil,  and  earnestly  strove  to  prejudice 
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the  people  against  Him  and  prevent  Him  from  being  recognised 
as  the  Messiah. 

While  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Christian’s  pattern  in  all  matters, 
I will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  He  especially  desires  to  be 
so  in  this  respect. 

He  does  not  intend,  of  course,  that  among  those  who  believe,  or 
profess  to  believe  in  Him,  there  should  be  hypocrites,  or  ambitious 
and  envious  men  such  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  as  a 
consequence  of  human  depravity  there  have  always  been,  and 
will  always  be  such  men  in  the  Church  ; and,  as  long  as  these 
tares  are  mingled  with  the  good  grain,  sincere  and  steadfast 
piety  will  be  exposed  to  calumny  and  persecution. 

Nor  need  we  only  consider  such  violent  and  wicked  passions 
as  those  which  animated  the  Jews  against  the  Saviour.  Wherever 
self-love  enters  into  religion  and  becomes  more  or  less  predomi- 
nant it  will  not  only  make  those  in  whom  it  reigns  imperfect  and 
vicious,  but  will  turn  them  into  so  many  secret  enemies  of  those 
who  aspire  to  love  God  purely,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  grace, 
are  aiming  simply  and  straightforwardly  at  evangelical  perfection. 
This  aversion,  which  those  who  feel  it  usually  hide  as  far  as 
possible,  both  from  themselves  and  others,  because  they  recognise 
its  injustice,  is  not  as  a rule  carried  to  any  great  excess  ; but 
inwardly  it  fosters  a malicious  spirit  which  gives  an  evil  inter- 
pretation to  the  most  innocent  things. 

Nothing  is  commoner  among  pious  individuals  who  live 
together,  either  in  the  world  or  in  religious  communities  ; and 
it  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  antipathies,  strained  relations, 
discussions,  rash  judgments,  criticisms,  and  slanders  of  which 
devout  persons  of  a certain  kind  are  so  often  accused.  To  be 
safe  from  their  censure,  their  bitterness,  and  their  opposition 
it  is  necessary  to  be  like  them,  or  else, — which  is  not  always 
possible, — to  have  no  intercourse  with  them,  keeping  them  entirely 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  one’s  feelings  and  conduct  in  all 
religious  matters. 

But  no  one  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  envy  and  malignity  of 
the  public  as  those  whose  vocation  and  profession  it  is  to  instruct 
the  faithful  in  the  truths  of  religion,  to  guide  them  in  the  paths 
of  grace,  and  to  work  with  all  their  strength  for  the  sanctification 
of  their  neighbour,  while  never  neglecting  their  own.  The  more 
closely  these  holy  ministers  resemble  Jesus  Christ  in  their  views 
and  their  lives,  the  more  their  teaching  conforms  to  His,  and  the 
more  they  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  divine  pattern  in  themselves 
and  in  others,  the  more  their  competitors  and  rivals,  either  in 
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preaching  or  direction,  make  a point  of  decrying  them  secretly. 
They  lay  verbal  traps  for  them — after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees 
with  the  Saviour, — distorting  their  teaching  by  interpreting  it 
wrongly  ; they  undermine  and  even  blacken  their  reputation  ; 
they  shake  the  confidence  of  others  in  them,  and  in  short  try  to 
estrange  from  them  all  who  show  any  esteem  for  their  preaching, 
their  writings,  or  their  method  of  direction.  Is  it  not  this,  more 
than  anything,  that  has  at  various  times  prejudiced  and  turned 
so  many  people  against  the  interior  life  and  the  ways  of  mental 
prayer  ? If  a man,  in  his  sermons  or  books,  or  in  the  confessional, 
or  in  conversations  or  letters,  alludes  to  mental  prayer,  mortifi- 
cation of  heart,  or  obedience  to  divine  inspiration  ; if  he  teaches 
the  renunciation  of  self-guidance  and  surrender  to  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ; recollectedness  and  the  practice  of  the 
Presence  of  God  ; preference  for  spiritual  rather  than  external 
exercises  ; and  the  habit  of  praying  silently  while  the  Master 
speaks  to  the  heart  ; and  if  it  should  become  known  to  the  out- 
side world  that  he  teaches  these  practices  and  directs  souls  on 
these  lines,  it  will  be  quite  enough  to  bring  a crowd  of  angry 
critics  about  him,  all  eager  to  condemn  him,  and  accuse  him  of 
forsaking  the  usual  roads  for  unknown  paths. 

Among  these  censorious  critics  some  are  learned,  but  not  in 
the  science  of  God  ; the  others  are  indifferently  taught , knowing  only 
one  particular  method,  to  which  they  wish  all  directors  and  all 
penitents  to  conform.  Both  classes  blaspheme  those  things  which 
they  know  not  and  reject  what  they  do  not  understand,  as  though 
their  intellect  were  the  measure  of  God’s  operations  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  grace — which,  according  to  S.  Paul,  takes  many 
different  forms — could  only  walk  in  the  way  they  know. 

However  careful,  then,  you  may  be  to  distinguish  in  these 
difficult  matters  between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  safe  and  the 
dangerous,  the  solid  and  the  illusory,  the  inspiration  of  grace  and 
the  prompting  of  nature  or  the  devil,  your  words  will  be  distorted  ; 
and  either  from  ignorance  or  malice  you  will  be  taxed  with 
saying  what  you  did  not  say,  or  even  with  saying  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  you  said.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  you  plead 
the  authority  of  the  books  most  commonly  accepted,  such  as  the 
Imitation  of  Christ, — a more  profoundly  spiritual  book  than 
is  supposed, — or  the  works  of  such  writers  as  S.  Catherine 
of  Genoa,  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  S.  Teresa,  or  S.  John  of  the  Cross  ; 
in  vain  that  you  show  how  your  teaching  is  based  on  the  actual 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  apply  them  in  the 
most  natural  and  literal  sense  ; in  vain  that  you  seek  support 
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from  the  experience  of  the  Saints,  and  all  that  is  known  on  un- 
impeachable evidence  of  their  methods  of  prayer,  their  tempta- 
tions, and  the  tests  that  they  endured.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
will  vindicate  you,  or  arrest  the  disastrous  effects  of  prejudice. 

What  course  will  you  adopt  in  a juncture  of  this  kind  ? 

Will  you  renounce  piety  because  the  world  declares  war 
against  it  ? To  make  your  peace  with  the  world  will  you  imitate 
its  irréligion  and  immorality  ? 

Will  you  renounce  the  way  of  perfection  because  you  live 
among  imperfect  people  who  do  not,  or  will  not,  know  the  nature 
and  principles  of  true  devotion,  and  plan  for  themselves  an  easy 
life,  or  govern  their  lives  by  the  dictates  of  their  imagination, 
character,  or  self-love  ? 

Will  you  renounce  the  interior  life,  to  which  God  calls  you 
and  in  which  you  have  already  made  some  progress,  because 
large  numbers  of  Christians  are  prejudiced  against  it,  and  most 
of  them,  having  rejected  it  through  indolence,  try  to  excuse 
themselves  or  even  justify  themselves  by  decrying  it  ? 

Will  you  renounce  the  attempt  to  instil  respect  and  love 
for  it  into  others,  to  further  the  work  of  grace  in  them,  to  establish 
the  reign  of  God  in  their  souls,  to  promote  His  glory  and  their 
holiness,  because  by  so  doing  you  run  the  risk  of  being  confused 
with  the  false  mystics,  and  regarded  as  a man  who  forsakes  the 
beaten  track  and  rushes  into  eccentricities  and  illusions  ? 

Alas  for  you,  if  you  be  afraid  of  resembling  your  Master  ! 
Did  He  not  warn  you  of  what  must  happen  to  you,  and  show 
you  in  His  own  life  what  you  must  expect  ? Was  He  not  the 
victim  of  the  doctrine  He  taught  and  the  virtue  He  practised  ? 
Did  He  not  know  all  that  passed  in  the  hearts  of  His  enemies  ; 
their  intense  jealousy  of  Him,  and  the  lengths  to  which  they 
would  be  driven  by  that  passion  ? Was  He,  on  this  account,  any 
less  zealous  for  His  Father’s  glory  ? Did  He  not  work  as  hard 
as  before,  even  at  the  expense  of  His  reputation  and  His  life, 
to  lay  down  in  His  preaching  the  principles  of  true  holiness, 
and  to  show  in  His  own  conduct  the  most  perfect  example  of  it  ? 
Aspire  to  do  as  He  did,  or  renounce  the  name  of  Christian. 
There  is  no  middle  way  here  : self-love  made  you  fancy  that 
there  was  such  a way,  and  if  you  believe  yourself  to  have  found 
it  you  are  indeed  unfortunate.  Choose  your  side  valiantly  ! 
In  spite  of  all  that  men  can  do  or  say  against  you  be  what  you 
ought  to  be  in  your  own  station,  and  what  God  wills  you  to  be. 
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Could  you  have  a happier  or  more  glorious  fate  than  to  be 
treated  like  Jesus  Christ  ? God  though  He  was,  He  lowered 
Himself  to  become  your  Master,  and  He  has  taught  you  nothing 
of  which  He  did  not  give  you  an  example.  Has  He  not  every 
kind  of  right  to  say  to  you  that  the  disciple  cannot  be  above  his 
Master,  and  must  not  try  to  evade  the  law  that  his  Master  was 
willing  to  obey  ? 

Attend  to  this  lesson  and  engrave  it  on  your  heart  ; remember 
it  in  time  of  need,  and  make  use  of  it  for  your  support. 

You  think  it  strange  that  virtue  should  be  slandered  and 
persecuted,  and  ask  me  why  this  should  be.  I can  but  answer 
that  it  is  a great  mystery,  which  will  only  be  fully  explained  to 
you  in  the  other  life  ; and  that  in  the  meantime  it  is  enough 
for  you  to  know  that,  by  the  decree  of  God,  virtue  was  thus 
treated  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  those  of  the  saints 
who  most  perfectly  prefigured  or  represented  Jesus  Christ, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  You  require  no  other 
reason  in  this  world  ; and  if  it  does  not  satisfy  your  mind  and 
heart,  no  other  reason  would  content  you  either. 

Nevertheless,  I will  add  that  the  fate  of  virtue  on  earth  is  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  God  permits  the  existence  of  sin, 
and  in  this  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of 
God,  nothing  in  the  least  prejudicial  to  His  glory,  and  nothing 
injurious  to  us  except  through  our  own  fault.  It  was  because 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  expiate  sin  that  He  incurred  the  hatred 
and  malediction  of  the  world.  The  world,  as  S.  John  says,  is  all 
wickedness  and  takes  pleasure  in  sin,  and  therefore  it  must 
necessarily  attack  those  who  detest  sin  and  strive  to  destroy  its 
dominion.  Virtue,  moreover,  is  exercised  and  purified  by  the 
tests  it  endures.  How  could  it  exist,  indeed,  if  it  cost  neither 
effort  nor  sacrifice,  if  it  were  always  applauded  and  honoured, 
and  never  met  with  the  smallest  opposition  ? In  a state  of 
innocence  man  might  have  continued  to  do  right  without  en- 
countering any  obstacle,  either  in  his  own  heart  or  in  the  conduct 
of  his  fellows  ; but  having  become  a sinner  he  can  only  be  virtuous 
by  dint  of  fighting  against  himself  and  against  others. 

You  will  say  it  is  very  sad  that  a man  can  only  win  the  friend- 
ship of  God  at  the  risk  of  losing  that  of  his  fellow-men.  That  is 
true  : but,  since  we  must  choose,  can  we  possibly  hesitate  ? 
If  I yet  pleased  men,  I should  not  be  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,1 
says  S.  Paul.  And  indeed  the  men  whom  we  are  considering 
do  not  deserve  that  we  should  seek  their  friendship  ; and,  far 

1 Gal.  i,  io. 
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from  being  a blessing,  that  friendship  is  a great  evil  when  it  can 
only  be  secured  by  sacrificing  virtue  to  it. 

Be  satisfied,  then,  with  the  regard  of  the  small  number  of 
Christians  who  think  like  yourself,  and  prefer  God's  interests 
to  all  others.  When  you  meet  with  contempt  and  ill-treatment 
be  content  to  have  Jesus  Christ  as  your  witness,  your  judge,  and 
your  rewarder  : you  will  share  His  glory  if  you  share  His  shame. 
The  shame  will  pass  : the  glory  will  remain  to  all  eternity.  If 
it  be  endured  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  the  shame  will  be  a 
source  of  abundant  consolation  to  you,  as  S.  Paul  himself  declares  ; 
you  will  bear  it  with  resignation,  and  then  with  joy,  and  will  end 
by  glorying  in  it. 

The  love  of  the  cross  is  a favour  that  God  grants  to  the  souls 
who  embrace  it  ardently  ; and  so  great  is  that  love  that  they 
place  it  above  all  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

0 my  Saviour,  how  far  I am  from  feeling  this  love  for  the  cross 
which  Thou  didst  prefer  to  the  unspeakable  joys  due  to  Thy  sacred 
Humanity  in  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  Word  ! I am  afraid  of 
contempt  ; I am  afraid  of  slander  ; I am  afraid  of  persecution  ; 
that  is  to  say  I am  afraid  of  being  Thy  disciple,  and  of  practising 
the  great  lesson  Thou  hast  given  me.  And  yet,  as  long  as  this  fear 
governs  me  and  holds  me  back,  and  keeps  me  from  openly  declaring 
myself  Thine,  I shall  be  unworthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  Christian  ; 
I shall  be  a feeble  soldier,  as  unworthy  as  I am  incapable  of  fighting 
under  Thy  standard  ; I shall  be  afraid  of  the  world  ; I shall  not 
have  courage  to  resist  it,  and  its  least  threat  will  put  me  to  flight. 

1 am  only  too  conscious  of  my  extreme  weakness.  I am  discon- 
certed by  a glance,  a smile,  or  a mocking  word.  On  how  many 
occasions  I have  resisted  grace  and  my  own  conscience  lest  I should 
displease  the  world  ! How  many  contrivances  and  modifications 
and  expedients  I have  devised,  to  accommodate  my  devotions  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  world  and  to  escape  its  censure  ! And  what 
have  I gained  by  them  ? Nothing.  The  more  I have  yielded  to  the 
world  the  more  it  has  exacted.  By  trying  to  avoid  its  hatred  I have 
exposed  myself  to  its  scorn  ; for  it  has  always  despised  those  who 
have  feared  it.  I have  not  done  enough  to  please  it,  and  have  done 
only  too  much  to  offend  Thee.  Mean  slave  of  human  respect  that  I 
am,  I have  enjoyed  neither  the  pleasures  of  vice  nor  the  consolations 
of  virtue. 

Have  pity  on  me.  Lord,  and  pardon  me  ! Now  that  Thou  hast 
made  me  conscious  of  all  my  unworthiness,  teach  me  to  despise  the 
world  with  its  enemies,  since  it  was  an  enemy  to  Thee,  and  to  find 
my  happiness  in  this  life  in  being  treated  by  it  as  Thou  Thyself 
wast  treated.  Amen. 
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HE  WHOM  WE  SHOULD  FEAR 

Fear  ye  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  said  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  not 
able  to  kill  the  soul  : but  rather  fear  Him  that  can  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.1 

Of  all  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  this  is  perhaps  the  most  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  Christian,  who  cares  little  for  the  interests 
of  God  but  is  infinitely  concerned  about  his  own,  and  is  actuated 
by  no  motive  whatever  but  the  desire  to  secure  his  soul’s  salvation. 
This  lesson  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  young,  whose  passions 
are  strong,  who  are  dazzled  by  the  world’s  display,  on  whom 
human  authority  makes  a deep  impression,  and  who  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  motive  of  fear. 

Jesus  Christ  here  puts  before  His  disciples  the  two  greatest 
evils,  of  which  one  is  concerned  with  the  present  life  and  the 
other  with  the  life  to  come  ; one  is  temporal  and  the  other 
spiritual  ; one,  by  divine  permission,  is  sometimes  in  the  power 
of  men  to  inflict,  the  other  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone.  He 
desires  us,  when  forced  to  choose  between  these  two  evils  and 
unable  to  avoid  the  one  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  other, 
to  have  no  hesitation  : to  have  no  fear  at  all  of  the  harm  that 
men  can  do  to  us,  when  the  alternative  is  the  evil  that  we  have 
to  fear  from  God. 

The  Saviour  spoke  in  this  way  because  He  knew  that  the  faith 
of  His  disciples  would  be  put  to  the  most  terrible  trials,  and  that 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  renounce 
their  religion,  would  kill  them  by  every  horrible  method  of 
torture. 

This  is  why  He  prepared  them  to  hold  out  against  every 
form  of  suffering  and  martyrdom  rather  than  renounce  then- 
faith.  And  His  method  of  preparing  them  was  to  put  before 
them  those  other  sufferings  that  were  so  much  more  to  be  feared, 
and  the  irreparable  loss  of  an  infinitely  more  precious  life, — the 
loss  that  would  be  theirs  if  they  were  weak  enough  or  unhappy 
enough  to  be  unfaithful,  and  yield  to  the  fear  of  men. 

Having  learnt  this  lesson  well  the  early  Christians  embraced 
the  Faith  and  clung  to  it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  They  professed 
it  on  the  scaffold,  declaring  openly  in  words,  and  still  more  plainly 
by  their  invincible  patience,  that  they  feared  nothing  that  men 

1 S.  Matt,  x,  28. 
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could  make  them  suffer,  but  feared  only  to  offend  Him  who  was 
able  to  condemn  their  souls  and  bodies  to  eternal  suffering. 

This  disposition,  which  we  admire  in  the  martyrs  of  the  first 
centuries,  is  a disposition  enjoined  on  all  Christians,  and  unless 
it  be  ours  we  do  not  deserve  to  bear  that  name.  We  must  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  life,  riches,  pleasures,  honours, 
and  everything  dearest  to  us, — parents,  wife,  children,  friends, 
—rather  than  commit  any  sin  that  might  deprive  our  soul  of  the 
life  of  grace,  and  place  us  in  danger  of  eternal  death. 

Persecutions  on  the  part  of  infidels,  heretics,  or  sceptics  occur 
at  fixed  times,  known  to  God  only.  But  we  must  always  be 
prepared  for  them,  and  live  in  such  a way  that,  if  they  should 
take  place  when  least  expected,  they  would  find  us  on  our  guard, 
well  armed  against  them  and  ready  to  withstand  them. 

We  shall  be  in  this  condition  if  we  take  full  advantage  of  the 
lesson  taught  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ. 

He  points  at  once  to  the  greatest  injury  that  men  can  do  to 
us, — that  of  taking  our  lives  : and  He  tells  us  that  even  when 
they  threaten  to  do  us  this  injury  we  must  not  fear  it.  Why  ? 
Because  for  the  Christian  no  temporal  evil  is  an  evil  at  all, 
properly  speaking,  and  faith  teaches  him  to  give  that  name  only 
to  things  that  are  evil  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  in  relation 
to  eternity.  It  teaches  him  that  his  hopes  and  fears  must  all  be 
directed  towards  the  blessings  and  evils  of  the  other  life,  and 
towards  God  only,  who  is  the  supreme  disposer  and  distributor 
of  both.  If  our  ideas  and  beliefs  were  only  ruled  by  faith,  with 
what  greatness  of  soul  and  nobility  of  feeling  it  would  inspire 
us,  and  with  what  indifference  and  complete  contempt  for  the 
threats  and  promises  of  the  world  ! And  if  they  be  not  so  ruled, 
how  do  we  dare  to  call  ourselves  Christians  ? How  can  we  prove 
ourselves  to  be  Christians  except  by  our  estimate  of  the  goods 
and  evils  of  the  present  life,  compared  with  the  goods  and  evils 
of  the  future  ? And  are  we  not  renouncing  Christianity,  at  all 
events  tacitly,  when  we  desire  temporal  goods  and  fear  temporal 
evils  so  intensely  that  we  sacrifice  to  them  our  eternal  good  and 
expose  ourselves  to  eternal  evil  ? Are  we  not  speaking  in  a way 
that  Jesus  Christ  condemned,  a way  that  is  directly  opposed  to 
His  Gospel,  when  we  excuse  and  justify  and  defend  our  sin  by 
saying  : I had  no  wish  to  do  it  ; I was  pushed  into  it  against  my 
will  ; but  my  position,  my  money,  or  my  life  was  at  stake  ? 

Yet  every  day  one  hears  such  things  as  these  said  by  men  who 
think  they  are  Christians,  but  are  not  truly  so. 
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Their  faith,  if  faith  they  have,  is  so  weak  that  it  can  hardly 
bear  the  smallest  test.  It  appears  firm  as  long  as  it  is  not  attacked  ; 
but  no  sooner  do  temptations  assail  it  than  it  collapses.  No 
violent  gale  is  required  to  overturn  it  ; the  least  breath,  so  to 
speak,  is  enough.  With  a heart  so  disposed,  though  a man  may 
not  actually  be  an  apostate,  he  is  one  potentially,  and  nothing 
but  some  unfortunate  circumstance  is  needed  to  bring  about 
his  apostasy. 

The  truth  of  this  has  been  recently  proved  by  what  has 
occurred  in  a great  kingdom,  and  would  probably  occur  in  every 
other  if  God  did  not  curb  the  passions  and  overturn  the  designs 
of  perverse  men.  Four  years  ago  France,  at  least  externally, 
was  altogether  Christian  and  Catholic.  And  what  is  she  as  I 
write  these  words  ? 1 What  remains  of  her  belief  and  worship  ? 
What  has  become  of  her  rightful  pastors  and  priests  ? By  what 
ties  is  she  still  bound  to  the  Church,  or  even  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Whence  came  to  her  so  suddenly,  with  no  warning  of  its  approach, 
this  disaster  to  which  she  is  indifferent  in  spite  of  its  magnitude, 
and  which  she  applauds  rather  than  deplores,  so  great  is  her 
blindness  ? Could  a few  wicked  men  have  thus  succeeded  in 
robbing  nearly  every  mind  and  heart  of  their  faith,  if  that  faith 
had  been  in  any  degree  firmly  founded,  and  if  worldly  motives 
and  interests  had  not  acted  far  more  powerfully  than  any  per- 
suasion or  calumny  ? A whole  nation  could  not  possibly  have 
been  perverted  in  such  a short  time  if  each  individual  member 
of  it  had  borne  in  mind,  and  had  faithfully  followed  these  words 
of  our  Saviour  : Fear  ye  not  them  that  kill  the  body  and  are  not 
able  to  kill  the  soul  : but  rather  fear  Him  that  can  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell. 

It  is  thus  that  God,  when  He  pleases,  gives  terrible  lessons  to 
nations,  teaching  some  by  the  stem  judgments  He  sends  upon 
others.  The  impious  philosophy,  born  of  their  heresy,  which 
Luther  and  Calvin  disseminated  in  various  European  countries, 
has  reached  a climax  in  France  ; and  Voltaire,  the  leader  of  the 
philosophers,  has  boasted  in  one  of  his  writings  of  having  done 
more  in  his  time  than  Luther  and  Calvin.  Every  nation  that  is 
still  submissive  to  the  Christian  Faith  and  attached  to  the 
Catholic  Church  should  tremble  for  its  safety,  pondering  this 
amazing  event.  It  would  be  guilty  of  intolerable  presumption 
were  it  to  imagine  itself  immune  from  such  a calamity,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  flames.  Are  the  majority  of  Christians 
in  other  countries  more  enlightened,  better  instructed,  or  more 

1 In  1793. 
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faithful  in  practising  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  than  they  were 
in  France  ? Are  other  nations  more  genuine  and  steadfast  in 
their  piety  ? 

Only  God,  who  knows  the  ground  of  the  heart,  can  answer  this 
question.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  : if  He  were  at  this 
moment  to  withdraw  His  protection  from  the  Catholic  States 
the  same  circumstances  would  produce  the  same  results  in  them. 
And  these  results  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause, — 
namely  to  the  fact  that  everywhere  the  fear  of  man  and  of 
temporal  evils  is  stronger  than  the  fear  of  God  and  of  eternal 
evils.  Christians  are  only  Christians  outwardly  ; from  habit 
rather  than  principle  ; and  only  so  far  as  Christian  perfection 
can  be  reconciled  with  temporal  interest,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  men.  To  put  it  briefly  : they  know 
little  of  the  Gospel  teaching  and  practise  it  still  less  ; they  do 
not  make  spiritual  truths  real  to  themselves  through  faith  ; 
they  do  not  form  their  opinions  nor  rule  their  lives  by  the  principles 
of  faith. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; and  while  faith  remains 
languid,  inactive,  and  somnolent  we  can  hope  for  no  cure. 

What  can  be  done,  then,  to  awaken  it  and  rouse  it  to  activity  ? 

Let  us  all,  at  this  point,  inquire  into  the  condition  and  needs 
of  our  souls.  I will  take  for  granted  that  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  regarding  the  blessings  and  evils  of  the  life  to  come. 
If  we  had  any  such  doubts  we  should  not  be  Christians  until  they 
were  cleared  up  and  removed.  But  do  these  advantages  and  evils 
affect  us  more  than  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  life  ? Are  we 
entirely  occupied  in  securing  these  advantages  and  avoiding  these 
evils,  and  are  all  our  thoughts  and  undertakings  directed  towards 
this  momentous  aim  ? Are  we  firmly  persuaded  that,  whatever 
our  position  may  be  in  this  world,  we  shall  gain  everything  if  we 
gain  Heaven,  and  lose  everything  if  we  become  worthy  of  Hell  ? 
Do  we  believe  that  God,  who  holds  our  eternal  fate  in  His  hands, 
and  from  whom  alone  we  shall  receive,  according  to  our  merits, 
a happy  or  miserable  immortality,  should  for  that  reason  be  the 
only  centre  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  the  only  Friend  whom  we 
truly  need,  and  the  only  Judge  whose  anger  we  ought  to  dread  ? 
Do  we  believe  it  would  be  folly  to  be  concerned  about  any  good 
or  harm  that  men  can  do  to  us  in  matters  of  religion  or  conscience, 
since,  after  all,  whatever  they  are  able  to  do  for  us  or  against 
us  will  end  with  this  present  life,  and  our  eternal  happiness  or 
unhappiness  does  not  depend  on  them  ? Do  we  believe  these 
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two  points,  I ask,  not  with  a theoretical  kind  of  faith,  which 
would  only  serve  to  condemn  us,  but  with  a practical  faith  that 
influences  our  decisions  and  rules  our  actions  ? Of  what  use  to 
us  are  the  great  principles  of  Christian  morality  if  they  be  not 
the  illuminating  torch  of  our  mind  and  the  law  of  our  heart, 
and  if  we  do  not  constantly  apply  them  to  our  conduct  ? For 
what  other  purpose  did  Jesus  Christ  teach  them  to  us  ? It  is 
by  these  that  He  will  judge  us  ; and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
admiring  them  without  following  them  we  can  expect  no  other 
sentence  from  Him  than  one  of  condemnation. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  asking  ourselves  : Does  this  maxim 
which  teaches  me  not  to  fear  men,  but  to  fear  God  alone,  express 
a true,  certain,  and  undeniable  principle  ? Let  us  not  pass 
lightly  over  this  point,  but  convince  ourselves  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  all  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Let  us  then  consider  whether  this  maxim  be  important 
in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  both  for  this  life  and  the  next. 
Very  little  reflection,  or  indeed  the  merest  glance,  will  show  us 
the  importance,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity  of  following  it. 
Let  us  not  stop  there  ; but  try  to  understand  how  far  it  extends, 
and  recognise  all  its  consequences.  Is  there  any  single  circum- 
stance of  life  in  which  the  fear  of  men  should  influence  me  more 
than  the  fear  of  God  ? Is  there  a single  circumstance  in  which  I 
am  permitted  to  weigh  them  one  against  the  other,  and  hesitate 
between  them  ? No,  there  is  not.  Nothing  is  made  plainer  than 
this. 

This  being  granted,  I have  no  choice  except  to  form  an  un- 
shakable resolution  to  cultivate  the  fear  of  God  in  my  heart  ; to 
strengthen  it,  to  give  it  all  the  power  over  me  that  is  its  due,  to 
keep  it  always  in  sight,  and  turn  it  to  good  account  on  all  occa- 
sions ; and  at  the  same  time  to  make  every  effort  to  weaken  my 
fear  of  men,  to  prevent  it  from  influencing  my  feelings,  and  to 
ignore  it  altogether,  whatever  my  temporal  danger  may  be,  when 
I cannot  escape  that  danger  without  failing  in  my  duty  to  God. 
Such  is  the  course  ordained  for  me  by  my  faith  and  my  reason 
together.  My  passions  give  me  different  advice,  and  nature 
speaks  quite  otherwise.  But  a wise  man  should  not  listen  to  the 
passions.  And  the  Christian,  the  child  of  grace,  should  rise  above 
nature  and  above  the  needs  of  the  body  ; and  has  even  more 
reason  to  rise  above  his  pleasures,  and  above  the  love  of  life  and 
fear  of  death  which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  soul’s  union 
with  the  body. 
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Perhaps  I have  formed  this  resolution  a hundred  times,  and 
never  yet  kept  it.  If  that  be  the  case  I must  find  out  the  cause 
of  this  inconsistency. 

It  can  only  have  one  of  three  causes.  Either  I have  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  consequences  of  my  undertaking  to 
fear  God  only  and  crush  my  fear  of  men  ; or  I have  relied  too 
much  on  my  own  strength  and  too  little  on  prayer  ; or  I have 
failed  in  vigilance  and  exposed  myself  rashly  to  danger.  I must 
remedy  these  three  causes,  then,  if  I intend  to  practise  rightly  a 
maxim  that  is  so  necessary  to  my  happiness. 

My  reason  alone  tells  me  plainly  enough,  and  my  daily  ex- 
perience proves,  that  I shall  continue  to  fear  men  as  long  as  my 
heart  is  not  free  and  detached  from  all  earthly  affection  ; as 
long  as  I attach  any  value  to  worldly  possessions  ; as  long  as  I 
desire  them,  or  feel  over-anxious  to  keep  them,  or  too  much 
afraid  of  losing  them.  Reason  tells  me  that  I shall  always  be 
dependent  on  men  as  long  as  I value  and  love  the  things  that 
men  can  give  me  or  take  from  me  ; and  that  I cannot  fail  to  fear 
them  while  I cling  to  anything  that  is  in  their  power.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  detachment,  mortification  of  heart,  and  holy  indiffer- 
ence with  regard  to  all  these  objects  are  necessary  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  practise  them  too  much. 

My  weakness,  which  I have  so  often  proved,  and  the  principles 
of  my  religion  tell  me  clearly  that  I can  do  nothing  in  my  own 
strength  to  forward  my  salvation  ; that  I have  continual  need 
of  grace,  and  can  only  obtain  grace  by  prayer.  I must  therefore 
resort  to  the  all-powerful  practice  of  prayer  if  I wish  to  overcome 
my  fear  of  men  in  all  circumstances.  I must  pray  without 
ceasing  for  the  strong  determination  and  invincible  courage  that 
God  grants  only  in  answer  to  humble  prayer  ; and  every  time  I 
overcome  the  world  by  His  help  I must  express  my  gratitude 
to  Him,  thereby  earning  His  continued  protection  whenever 
danger  threatens  me  in  the  future. 

Finally,  if  I be  conscious  of  having  failed  in  vigilance,  I must 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  occasions  when  it  is  my  duty 
to  brave  the  world,  and  those  in  which  prudence  bids  me  avoid 
it  and  take  flight.  It  is  often  difficult  to  discern  the  difference, 
but  the  divine  light  will  teach  me  how  to  do  so  if  I consult  it  ; 
and  grace  will  enable  me  to  put  the  teaching  into  practice  if  I 
attend  to  its  inspirations.  The  intrepid  zeal  that  goes  out  to 
meet  danger  is  not  always  in  place.  Sometimes  it  is  over-rash, 
and  temerity  left  to  itself  is  bound  to  lead  to  deplorable  falls, 
whereas  the  humility  that  distrusts  itself  and  only  runs  into 
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danger  by  God’s  orders  is  morally  certain  of  victory.  Thus 
Jesus  Christ,  who  forbids  us  to  fear  men  even  when  they  threaten 
us  with  death,  commands  us,  when  persecuted  in  one  town,  to 
fly  to  another.  And  it  was  a rule  of  discipline  in  the  primitive 
Church  that  Christians  should  not  declare  themselves  and  court 
martyrdom,  because  this  was,  in  a sense,  tempting  God,  who 
only  owes  us  His  protection  in  the  temptations  brought  upon 
us  by  His  own  Providence. 

The  fear  of  man  is  a terrible  snare  even  to  the  most  ardent 
Christians,  and  we  need  to  be  very  discreet  in  avoiding  its  dangers 
unless  called  upon,  for  good  reasons,  to  face  them.  There  is  no 
man  who,  in  certain  difficult  positions,  when  far  less  than  life 
is  at  stake,  does  not  feel  this  fear  so  strongly  as  to  be  on  the  point 
of  yielding  to  it.  The  senses  are  violently  shaken  ; the  imagi- 
nation is  powerfully  seized  ; the  action  of  reason  is,  as  it  were, 
suspended  ; faith  shrinks  into  the  very  depths  of  the  soul  and 
ceases  to  supply  the  will  with  motives  of  any  strength.  But  we 
need  not  fear  to  fall.  If  we  habitually  strive  to  detach  our  heart, 
joining  watchfulness  to  prayer,  God  will  give  us  invisible  support. 
If  He  allows  us  to  be  conscious  of  our  weakness  it  is  only  that  His 
power  may  be  the  more  evident,  and  that  we  may  be  forced  to 
give  Him  the  glory  in  all  things,  and  attribute  to  our  own  efforts 
none  of  the  results  that  come  of  His  protection  alone. 

0 my  God,  fill  my  entire  being  with  a wholesome  fear  of  Thee 
so  that  my  very  flesh  may  feel  it  ! Grant  that  it  may  never  leave 
me,  and  may  come  to  my  aid  whenever  I need  it  for  overcoming  my 
fear  of  man  ! What  are  men  in  comparison  with  Thee  ? What  harm 
can  they  do  to  me,  if  Thou  be  my  Friend  ? What  good  can  I expect 
from  them  if  my  offences  have  angered  Thee  against  me  ? Can  they 
snatch  me  from  Thy  hands,  or  save  me  from  Thy  avenging  justice  ? 
And  if  I should  deserve  to  be  cast  into  the  eternal  abyss  will  they 
prevent  me  from  falling  into  it  ? In  hell  there  are  many  miserable 
victims  to  the  fear  of  man,  and  I,  alas  ! should  share  their  fate  hadst 
Thou  not  shown  mercy  towards  me  ! Rare  indeed  are  those  whose 
consciences  accuse  them  of  no  evil  done,  and  no  good  action  neglected 
by  reason  of  this  fear  ! As  for  me,  I am  not  one  of  them  ; and  at 
Thy  feet  I deplore  my  cowardice. 

1 ardently  desire  to  love  Thee  ; but  it  is  useful  and  indeed  neces- 
sary for  me  to  fear  Thee,  and  it  is  through  fear  that  I shall  attain  to 
love.  The  fear  of  Thee  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  I shall  feel 
myself  to  have  made  great  strides  when  my  heart  knows  no  other 
fear.  Amen, 
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LESSON  XLVI 

THE  EDIFICATION  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR 

So  let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.1 

These  words  of  Jesus  Christ  contain  a clear  command  to  edify 
our  neighbour  by  our  good  life,  and  thus  lead  him  to  glorify  God 
and  follow  our  example.  This  obligation,  therefore,  is  plainly 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Incarnate  God,  and  we  have  no 
need  to  resort  to  arguments  after  He  has  so  definitely  expressed 
Himself. 

Nevertheless  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I point  out  that  God 
has  made  us  dependent  upon  one  another  for  our  needs  in  the 
order  of  grace. 

We  receive  all  that  is  necessary  to  life  from  His  liberal  hand, 
but  in  such  a manner  that  we  also  owe  it  to  the  industry,  care, 
and  goodwill  of  men  ; and  there  is  no  one,  from  infancy  upwards, 
who  could  by  his  own  efforts  alone  supply  himself  with  the 
bare  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  life.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  things  that  pertain  to  the  life  of  grace.  Although 
God  is  the  only  source  of  grace,  and  it  is  communicated  to  us  only 
by  the  means  and  the  ministers  appointed  by  Him,  it  is  a fact 
that  the  training,  teaching,  counsel,  and  example  given  us  by 
those  with  whom  we  live  are  infinitely  useful  in  preserving  and 
fostering  the  supernatural  life  in  us.  Our  piety  and  holiness, 
therefore,  while  depending  on  our  own  efforts,  depend  no  less 
on  the  help  which  we  derive  from  the  edifying  charity  of  our 
neighbour. 

Moreover,  men  are  born  to  live  in  social  communities,  and  are 
linked  to  one  another  in  a variety  of  ways.  All  are  children  of 
the  same  Father,  who  is  God  ; all  have  the  same  fatherland, 
which  is  Heaven  ; and  all  are,  or  ought  to  be  striving  to  reach 
it  by  the  practice  of  the  same  religious  duties.  It  is  evident 
that  they  owe  it  to  one  another  to  profess  and  manifest  their 
religious  sentiments,  at  least  by  giving  a good  example,  while 
journeying  towards  their  destination  and  rendering  to  God  their 
common  tribute  of  adoration,  love,  and  obedience.  It  is  still 
more  obligatory  that  they  should  not  scandalise  one  another, 
nor  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  God’s  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
their  brethren  by  a bad  example. 

1 S.  Matt.  v.  1 6. 
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The  duty  of  mutual  edification,  then,  is  laid  upon  Christians  by 
natural  law  : Jesus  Christ  merely  added  fresh  force  to  it  by 
putting  it  forward  as  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  His 
moral  system. 

He  Himself,  to  give  greater  weight  to  His  doctrine,  began  by 
doing  what  He  aimed  at  teaching  ; He  instructed  and  edified 
men  even  more  by  His  deeds  than  by  His  words  ; and  then  very 
carefully  taught  His  disciples  to  practise  well-doing  with  a view 
to  edifying  others.  Nor  did  He  less  frequently  nor  less  earnestly 
preach  against  scandalous  conduct,  denouncing  the  world 
because  of  its  scandals , and  uttering  terrible  anathemas  against 
anyone  who  should  scandalise  the  least  of  those  who  believed  on 
Him A 

The  question  of  scandal  is  one  of  those  on  which  preachers 
express  themselves  most  vehemently  in  Christian  pulpits.  I 
shall  not  deal  with  it  here  ; those  who  wish  for  instruction  on  the 
subject  must  study  their  sermons.  I will  refer  only  to  edification, 
— a subject  more  suitable  for  the  pious  souls  for  whom  I write, — 
for  indeed  I am  convinced  that  the  most  efficacious  way  of 
avoiding  evil  is  to  take  the  direct  path  to  the  good. 

Next  to  the  motives  derived  from  God  Himself,  and  from  our 
personal  interests,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful 
in  persuading  us  to  live  holy  lives,  it  is  certain  that  the  obligation 
to  show  a good  example  to  others  is  the  most  effectual  influence 
in  rousing  us,  and  maintaining  us  in  the  practice  of  goodness. 
It  is  not  enough — each  one  of  us  should  say— for  me  to  be  up- 
right and  virtuous  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  judgment  of  my 
conscience  : I must  also,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  in  the  opinion 
of  those  among  whom  I live.  I must  make  them  witnesses  of  my 
good  deeds  ; I must  be  to  them  the  good  odour  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  my  life  must  be  a silent  sermon,  teaching  them  their  duty 
and  inciting  them  to  fulfil  it.  It  is  not  enough  for  me  to  glorify 
God  by  myself  ; I must  help  to  make  Him  glorified  by  others. 

If  I were  indifferent  and  negligent  in  this  matter  I should  be 
failing  to  love  both  God  and  my  neighbour  as  I ought.  God  is 
infinitely  worthy  of  being  loved  by  all  men,  and  it  is  His  will  to 
be  loved  by  all.  I should  not  be  fulfilling  His  intentions,  there- 
fore, nor  co-operating  in  His  designs  if  I were  to  confine  myself 
to  loving  Him  personally,  without  desiring  Him  to  be  loved  by 
others  ; and  my  desire  would  be  futile  unless  I should  work  for 
its  fulfilment  with  all  my  might. 

* S,  Matt,  xviii,  6,  7. 
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I ought  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  and  consequently 
wish  him  the  same  happiness  that  I wish  for  myself.  That 
happiness  is  eternal  salvation.  The  same  love,  then,  that  impels 
me  to  work  for  my  own  salvation  makes  it  obligatory  for  me  to 
forward  the  salvation  of  my  neighbour  by  my  edifying  and 
exemplary  conduct. 

And  why  must  I do  it  chiefly  by  means  of  edifying  conduct  ? 
It  is  because  this  means  is  within  my  reach,  nothing  can  dispense 
me  from  using  it,  and  I am  always  at  liberty  to  do  so  ; because, 
of  all  the  means  available,  it  is  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
persuasive,  the  most  irresistible,  and  the  most  impossible  to 
find  pretexts  and  excuses  for  evading  ; and  because,  if  I were 
to  neglect  this  means,  I might  use  all  others  in  vain.  It  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  pray  for  my  neighbour,  give  him  good  advice, 
warn  him,  or  reprove  him  : unless  I should  also  edify  him  by 
my  personal  conduct  my  prayers  for  him  will  avail  nothing  with 
God.  They  would,  indeed,  be  mere  illusions  ; and  my  advice, 
warnings,  and  rebukes  would  carry  no  authority  with  them. 
Not  that  I ought  to  neglect  these  other  means,  of  course,  for  some 
of  them,  such  as  prayer,  are  matters  of  general  obligation, 
while  others,  such  as  advice,  warning,  and  direction,  are  obligatory 
in  particular  in  the  case  of  certain  persons  and  certain  circum- 
stances. But  to  ensure  the  success  of  these  means  I must  place 
the  living  of  a good  life  before  them  all. 

The  obligation  to  edify  our  neighbour,  then,  is  the  natural 
and  direct  consequence  of  the  two  precepts  of  charity,  and  if 
we  neglect  this  duty  we  cannot  be  Christians. 

How  indeed  could  we  be  Christians  if  Jesus  Christ’s  example 
did  not  inspire  us  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ? How  was 
His  whole  life  spent  save  in  giving  the  grandest  examples  of 
virtue,  in  order  that  those  who  saw  them  might  glorify  God  His 
Father  ? His  object  in  His  miracles  was  never  to  exhibit  His 
power,  except  in  a few  isolated  cases,  but  to  persuade  those  for 
whom  He  performed  them  to  forsake  sin  and  lead  a good  life. 
If  He  vehemently  inveighed  against  the  doctors  of  the  Law  and 
the  Pharisees,  and  unmasked  them,  and  fearlessly  braved  their 
hatred  till  He  fell  a victim  to  it,  His  reason  was  that  they  were 
a stumbling-block  to  the  unlearned,  whom  they  deceived  with 
their  hypocrisy. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  have  a zeal  for  souls,  in  his 
own  way  and  according  to  his  state  of  life,  since  God  has  put 
each  one  of  us  in  charge  of  our  neighbour  ; and  a way  in  which 
we  can  all,  without  exception,  show  this  zeal,  is  by  giving  to 
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others  in  our  conduct  a model  that  will  teach  them  and  persuade 
them  to  live  well.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  question  of  our 
brother’s  edification  will  be  considered  in  the  account  of  our 
actions  which  we  shall  one  day  render  to  God  ; and,  as  He  will 
impute  to  us  the  evil  we  have  indirectly  caused,  so  He  will 
reward  us  for  the  well-doing  that  our  good  example  has 
produced. 

If  we  were  given  a good  example  in  our  youth,  and  if  that 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  make  us  good,  we  have 
another  motive  for  showing  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  advan- 
tage He  bestowed  on  us,  and  doing  for  others  what  was  done  for 
us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bad  example  of  others  led  us  away 
from  God  in  our  youth,  we  can  judge  by  the  injury  done  to  us 
of  the  harm  that  our  bad  example  will  do  to  our  neighbour  ; 
and  this  should  prompt  us  to  give  him  no  example  that  will  not 
edify  him. 

To  convince  us  still  more  of  the  force  of  example,  whether 
good  or  bad,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  few  men  act  on  principle, 
because  few  are  really  enlightened.  Most  people  are  governed 
by  the  example  of  others.  The  world  is  full  of  weak,  irresolute 
characters,  incapable  of  deciding  for  themselves,  who  will  go  in 
any  direction  in  which  they  are  pushed  and  follow  any  road  that 
they  see  others  walking  in.  There  are  also  frivolous,  inconstant 
persons  who  could  never  be  steadfast  in  well-doing  by  them- 
selves, but  can  only  persevere  when  supported  by  the  firmness 
of  others.  In  short,  the  characters  of  the  greater  number  are 
imitative  : they  do  only  what  they  see  others  do  ; they  copy 
their  companions  ; they  are  good  with  the  good,  and  vicious  with 
the  vicious.  This  is  why  good  examples  are  so  necessary,  and 
bad  examples  so  contagious. 

And  we  can  easily  see  that,  while  it  is  every  Christian’s  duty 
to  give  a good  example,  it  becomes  a more  pressing  obligation 
for  some  individuals,  in  certain  stations  and  conditions  of  society. 
For  instance,  those  on  whom  age,  birth,  rank,  intellect,  or  learning 
confers  special  consideration  and  authority,  being  more  in  a 
position  to  help  or  hinder  their  neighbour  by  their  example, 
ought  for  that  reason  to  be  especially  careful  to  edify  him.  This 
is  why  sovereigns,  persons  of  rank,  magistrates,  and  men  dis- 
tinguished by  their  merit  and  talents  are  more  culpable  than 
others  when  they  neglect  this  duty,  since  they  are  more  in  the 
public  eye,  and  more  observed  ; their  conduct,  good  or  bad,  is 
more  conspicuous,  and  has  more  influence  on  that  of  others. 
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For  the  same  reason  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and 
mistresses,  especially  owe  a good  example  to  their  children  and 
servants. 

But  those  whose  obligation  in  this  respect  is  the  strongest  of 
all  are  undoubtedly  the  Lord’s  ministers,  the  shepherds  of  souls, 
the  men  who  are  dedicated  to  God  in  religion,  but  who  have 
preserved  their  connection  with  the  world  in  order  to  serve  it. 
Their  special  qualities,  their  profession,  their  pledges,  and  their 
functions  forbid  them  to  be  holy  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  and 
they  can  only  become  so  by  striving  to  sanctify  others.  There 
emanates  from  them,  to  use  the  Apostle’s  expression,  either  an 
odour  of  life  in  their  good  example,  or  an  odour  of  death  in  their 
unedifying  lives.  They  cannot  be  too  vigilant  nor  too  circumspect 
in  their  behaviour,  because  everything  concerned  with  them 
is  conspicuous,  good  and  evil  alike,  and  all  their  actions  are 
closely  watched  and  severely  judged.  They  are  the  light  put 
upon  a candlestick,  that  it  may  shine  to  all  that  are  in  the  house. 
It  is  the  Saviour’s  intention  that  the  faithful  should  walk  by  the 
light  of  this  candle,  and  that  it  should  therefore  be  a sure  guide 
to  them.  Now  a good  example  is  not  less,  but  in  a sense  more 
useful  than  doctrine  as  a safe  guide  for  the  simple,  in  all  that 
relates  to  piety  and  morals. 

Here  someone  will  exclaim  : What  ! is  the  life  of  every  Christian, 
on  the  pretext  of  edification,  to  be  exposed  to  broad  daylight  ? 
Does  not  humility  tell  us  to  hide  our  good  deeds  with  care  ? Is 
there  anything  that  Jesus  Christ  more  expressly  forbids  than 
doing  our  good  works  before  men  to  be  seen  by  them  P1  And  does 
He  not  add  that  we  shall  otherwise  receive  no  reward  from  our 
heavenly  Father  ? Does  He  not  bid  us  pray  in  secret,  shutting 
the  door  of  our  chamber  ; and  practise  our  fasting  and  alms- 
giving in  such  a way  that  others  do  not  observe  it  ? Does  He 
not  condemn  every  sign  of  pharisaical  affectation  in  calling 
attention  to  good  actions  ? 

All  this  is  true  ; but  the  Gospel  does  not  contradict  itself, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  understand  it  correctly,  and  so  to  reconcile  the 
different  precepts.  Let  us  begin  by  distinguishing  the  works 
enjoined  upon  us  as  strictly  obligatory  from  those  of  superero- 
gation and  perfection.  The  edification  we  owe  to  our  neighbour 
does  not  permit  us  to  hide  the  former  ; it  is  not  enough  to  be  a 
Christian  at  heart  ; we  must  make  an  outward  profession  of  our 
faith  ; this  is  necessary  for  salvation,  says  S.  Paul,  and  it  is 
1 S.  Matt,  vi,  l et  seq. 
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plain  that  we  should  not  be  openly  professing  it  if  we  were  to 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Christian  law  in  secret  only. 
But  humility  demands  that  we  should  hide  the  latter — the 
works  of  supererogation — with  some  discretion,  only  allowing 
them  to  be  seen  for  a good  reason,  concerned  with  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  our  brothers. 

Therefore  pray  in  public,  and  fast,  and  give  alms  publicly, 
whenever  the  public  would  be  rightly  scandalised  if  you  were  to 
make  them  suspect  that  you  did  not  pray,  nor  fast,  nor  give 
alms.  According  to  your  circumstances,  your  station,  and  the 
rank  you  hold,  let  it  be  known  to  the  whole  town  or  the  whole 
kingdom  that  you  are  a faithful  observer  of  the  law  of  God.  But 
when  it  is  a question  of  special  private  devotions,  and  special 
mortifications,  and  special  works  of  charity,  which  no  reason 
obliges  you  to  make  public,  keep  them  hidden  from  the  eyes  and 
knowledge  of  others.  If  it  be  possible,  let  these  actions  have  no 
witness  but  God. 

Thus  Jesus  Christ  never  failed  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
ordinary  Jews  at  the  times  of  the  solemn  feasts,  which  could  only 
be  celebrated  in  the  Temple.  But  He  retired  to  the  mountains 
alone,  most  commonly,  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer  ; and  we 
know  that  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  He  withdrew  to  pray,  apart 
from  the  disciples  He  had  taken  with  Him. 

And  what  Jesus  Christ  forbids  is  not  precisely  the  performance 
of  our  good  works  in  the  presence  of  men,  but  their  performance 
in  order  that  men  may  see  them.  It  is  this  intention  that  He 
condemns,  because  it  is  bad,  and  the  man  who  is  actuated  by 
it  does  not  aim  at  edifying  his  neighbour  but  at  winning  approval, 
and  by  this  approval  satisfying  his  vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees.  The  hypocrisy  that  honours 
God  outwardly  and  only  does  what  is  right  to  gain  the  approval 
of  men  is  very  far  removed  from  frank  and  genuine  goodness, 
which  cares  only  for  God,  desires  to  please  none  but  Him,  and 
never  appears  in  the  sight  of  men  unless  God  should  ordain  it  as 
a duty.  Just  persons  of  this  character  would  remain  hidden, 
if  it  were  possible,  not  only  from  others  but  from  themselves  : 
they  edify  others,  I do  not  say  without  wishing  to  do  so,  but 
without  thinking  about  it.  They  carefully  avoid  everything 
that  has  an  air  of  affectation  or  singularity,  and  only  allow  others 
to  see  what  God  does  not  permit  them  to  conceal.  In  this  way, 
as  S.  Gregory  observes,  their  good  works  are  apparent  to  the 
world  in  such  a way  that  their  intention  remains  hidden,  and 
they  give  a good  example  to  their  neighbour  by  their  outward 
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actions,  while  their  object, — the  pleasing  of  God  only, — remains 
secret. 

There  are,  further,  certain  forms  of  edification  that  we  owe 
to  special  individuals,  such  as  children  and  servants,  but  do  not 
owe  to  strangers.  Others  are  obligatory  on  certain  occasions 
but  not  invariably. 

Sometimes  it  would  be  prevarication  to  abstain  from  frankly 
expressing  an  opinion  ; not  to  profess  our  religion  openly  would 
be  to  betray  it  ; it  would  be  scandalising  our  neighbour  if  we 
should  fail  to  edify  him  positively.  Conscience  and  the  light  of 
the  Spirit  will  make  it  known  to  us  when  these  circumstances 
and  special  duties  arise,  if  we  be  resolved  to  carry  them  out,  and 
to  brave  human  respect  whenever  God’s  service  demands  it  of 
us.  On  such  occasions  we  are  conscious  of  an  inward  warning, 
a secret  impulsion,  and  when  we  lack  the  courage  to  obey  we 
are  reproached  more  or  less  sharply.  This  also  occurs  when 
self-love  or  vanity  leads  us  to  make  indiscreet  confidences,  and 
reveal  to  others  either  in  speech  or  action  details  concerning  our 
feelings,  our  dispositions,  our  spiritual  life,  or  the  favours  God 
has  granted  to  us.  The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  should  be 
hidden,  and  communicated  only  to  the  director  of  our  soul. 

Let  us  aim,  then,  at  edifying  our  neighbour,  at  edifying  him 
in  everything  to  the  extent  demanded  by  his  welfare  and  required 
of  us  by  God.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  let  us  ever  pause  to 
think  about  the  good  example  we  are  showing  him,  nor  praise 
ourselves  for  it  ; and  if  he  should  acknowledge  it  in  words,  or 
we  should  see  its  fruits  in  his  amendment  or  his  progress  in  virtue, 
let  us  attribute  nothing  to  ourselves  but  give  all  the  glory  to 
God. 

Alas,  Lord,  how  badly  I have  hitherto  observed  this  great  precept 
of  love  ! Would  to  God  that  I had  nothing  for  which  to  reproach 
myself  except  failing  to  edify  my  neighbour  ! But  many  a time, 
and  in  many  ways  I have  been  a stumbling-block  to  him.  I may  not, 
perhaps,  have  had  the  definite  intention  of  being  so  ; but  my  sin 
was  none  the  less  culpable  for  that,  if  indeed  my  example  caused 
his  fall  or  weakened  his  piety.  Thou  only,  O God,  knowest  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil  I may  have  done  in  this  way  ! Thou  hast  now 
inspired  me  with  the  desire  to  repair  it  ; give  me  the  courage  and 
persevering  will  that  I need  for  the  task.  Help  me  henceforward 
to  edify  others,  even  more  than  I have  ever  hindered  them  ; and 
edify  them  by  actions  that  are  the  opposite  of  my  past  conduct. 
Help  me  to  edify,  above  all,  those  who  are  dependent  on  me,  those 
over  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  authority  ; those  to  whom  I owe, 
not  only  teaching,  but  the  example  of  a good  life  ; those  whose 
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sanctification,  in  accordance  with  Thy  designs,  depends  upon 
mine.  For  this  relation  is  reciprocal,  and  my  sanctification  is  also 
dependent  upon  theirs.  I can  only  glorify  Thee  in  so  far  as  they  are 
saved,  or  at  least  in  so  far  as  I have  done  all  that  is  in  me  to  secure 
their  salvation  ; and  if,  through  my  fault,  they  should  be  refused 
entrance  into  Heaven,  I shall  be  refused  myself. 

Preserve  me  from  this  calamity,  my  God  ! Grant,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I may  fulfil  the  designs  of  Thy  Providence,  may  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  others  according  to  my  powers,  may  co-operate 
with  Thy  grace  in  their  souls,  and  cause  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  effectual  in  them.  Amen. 


LESSON  XLVII 

WE  MUST  CHERISH  NO  ILL  WILL 

I am  not  now  going  to  speak  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  nor 
the  love  of  enemies,  though  the  precept  relating  to  these  matters 
is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  difficult  to  obey  in  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  Gospel.  I take  for  granted  that  the  Christians 
for  whom  this  work  is  intended  have  the  wish  to  carry  it  out,  and 
that,  though  all  may  not  be  perfect  in  their  obedience,  they  at 
least  fulfil  the  essential  obligation,  knowing  that  they  cannot 
otherwise  be  Christians.  Those  who  need  to  be  instructed  or 
aroused  on  this  point  will  find  all  their  requirements  supplied  by 
sermons. 

The  subject  with  which  I propose  to  deal  is  less  vital,  but 
more  common  : namely,  everything  that  tends  to  weaken  and 
chill,  without  actually  extinguishing,  Christian  charity  among 
those  who  have  to  live  together  or  have  intercourse  with  one 
another  ; everything  that  prejudices  or  provokes  them  against 
each  other  ; in  a word,  all  that  prevents  perfect  sympathy  and 
unity  of  feeling. 

We  are  rarely  without  some  reason  for  feeling  annoyed  with 
our  neighbour,  or  without  giving  him  reason  to  be  annoyed  with 
us,  even  if  we  live  with  one  other  person  only  : so  difficult  is  it 
for  two  men  to  agree  on  every  point,  or  to  bear  with  one  another 
in  the  matters  on  which  they  are  disagreed. 

Having  granted  this  difficulty,  which  is  only  too  real,  let  us 
listen  to  the  lesson  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  subject.  If  thou  offer 
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thy  gift  at  the  altar,  He  says,  and  there  remember  that  thy  brother 
hath  anything  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  offering  before  the  altar 
and  go  first  to  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother  : and  then  coming  thou 
shalt  offer  thy  gift.1 

Jesus  Christ  could  say  nothing  stronger  to  show  us  the  urgent 
necessity  of  being  reconciled  with  our  neighbour  ; since  He 
commands  us,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  duty,  to  leave  the  very  altar 
at  which  we  are  about  to  offer  our  homage  and  gifts  to  God. 
The  words  also  infer  that  our  prayers  and  offerings  are  only 
pleasing  in  God’s  sight  in  so  far  as  they  are  prompted  by  a heart 
in  which  love  for  others  is  pure  and  untroubled  by  the  smallest 
cloud.  Hence  arose  the  custom  among  the  Christians  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  exchanging  the  kiss  of  peace  in  token  of 
concord  and  unity,  before  partaking  of  the  Saviour’s  Body  ; a 
custom  by  which  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  unworthy 
of  eating  this  sacred  Food,  unless  they  were  united  one  to  another 
by  the  same  love  that  united  them  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  nothing  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  to  insure,  as  far 
as  we  can,  the  success  of  our  prayers,  it  is  plain  that  we  should 
never  harbour  in  our  hearts  a feeling  that  must  infallibly  militate 
against  that  success  and  make  it  impossible  for  God  to  listen  to 
us.  I wish  to  lay  stress  on  this  point,  which  is  the  point  most 
likely  to  influence  us,  since  it  appeals  to  our  dearest  interests. 

The  characters  of  men  are  very  rarely  entirely  sympathetic 
with  one  another  ; their  opinions  and  wills  are  seldom  in  accord  ; 
their  passions  clash  with  each  other,  and  have  their  separate 
claims  ; and  the  self-love  of  each  individual,  having  invariably 
some  particular  interest  of  its  own,  is  opposed  to  the  self-love 
of  the  others.  Hence  arise  prejudices,  aversions,  disagreements, 
jealousies,  and  disputes,  which  create  unfriendliness,  grow 
gradually  more  and  more  bitter,  inspire  a mutual  feeling  of 
estrangement,  and,  without  causing  an  actual  rupture,  end  by 
making  it  difficult  for  the  two  persons  involved  to  bear  with  one 
another.  Pride,  which  keeps  a man  from  yielding  or  owning 
himself  to  be  wrong,  and  often  even  prevents  him  from  recog- 
nising his  error,  takes  a hand  in  the  affair,  increases  the  trouble, 
and  makes  it  harder  to  cure. 

The  causes  that  alienate  minds  and  hearts  in  this  way  are 
countless.  They  are  renewed  every  day  between  those  who  live 
together  ; every  day  they  act  with  greater  strength  ; and,  in 
default  of  real  causes,  self-love  in  its  suspicion  creates  endless 
1 S.  Matt,  v,  23. 
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imaginary  grievances  which  are  felt  just  as  keenly.  Ever  since 
sin  came  into  the  world  all  these  petty  vexations  that  are  in- 
separable from  humanity  have  made  daily  intercourse  a difficult 
matter  ; they  introduce  bitterness  into  relationships  that  are 
otherwise  the  tenderest  and  closest  ; they  are  the  commonest 
cause  of  our  faults,  and  on  the  other  hand  give  us  opportunities 
of  practising  the  noblest  virtues. 

Now  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct,  at  these  junctures,  of  a 
Christian  who  wishes  to  be  truly  worthy  of  the  name,  and  aspires 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  Jesus  Christ  loved  us  ? He  will  of  course 
do  his  utmost  to  bear  with  his  brother’s  faults,  to  soothe  his 
ill-humour,  and  spare  his  self-love.  He  will  yield  to  him  in  every- 
thing, and  will  as  far  as  possible  adapt  himself  to  his  -wishes,  and 
even  to  his  caprices.  He  will  keep  a careful  watch  on  himself, 
lest  he  should  give  any  cause  of  complaint,  and  will  mount 
guard  over  his  heart,  so  that  no  feeling  inimical  to  charity  can 
enter  there. 

But  when  all  is  done  and  all  precautions  taken  it  is  difficult, 
and  indeed  morally  impossible  to  avoid  the  occurrence,  from 
time  to  time,  of  some  slight  friction  between  his  brother  and 
himself,  whether  the  fault  be  attributable  to  one  of  the  two  alone, 
or  shared  by  both.  What  should  he  do  then  ? He  must  apply 
the  remedy  to  the  wound  without  delay,  before  the  poison  has 
had  time  to  spread.  So  urgent  is  this  obligation  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  not  have  him  approach  God  in  prayer  before  being 
reconciled  with  his  brother,  or  at  least — which  comes  to  the  same 
thing — bids  him  interrupt  for  that  purpose  the  prayer  he  has 
already  begun. 

And  why  is  he  forbidden  even  to  pray,  and  tom,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  very  arms  of  God,  in  order  that  he  may  the  sooner  fling 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  pray  well 
while  he  is  on  bad  terms  with  his  neighbour.  There  is  no  dis- 
position so  hostile  to  prayer  as  that  of  an  embittered,  wounded, 
cankered  heart.  No  sooner  does  the  man  begin  to  pray  than  his 
heated  imagination  recalls  to  him  all  that  was  said  and  done 
to  him,  exaggerating  it,  and  keeping  him  in  a state  of  agitation 
that  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of 
prayer.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  repels  the  thought  : it  returns  again 
and  again,  besieging  him,  distressing  him,  and  altogether  shatter- 
ing his  attention  and  devotion.  If  his  prayer  be  vocal  he  does  not 
think  of  what  he  is  saying  : neither  his  mind  nor  his  heart  is 
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attending  to  the  movement  of  his  lips,  and  the  clamour  in  his 
soul  prevents  him  from  hearing  his  own  words.  If  he  be  trying 
to  meditate  his  efforts  are  fruitless.  He  recalls  his  subject  a 
hundred  times,  and  a hundred  times  it  escapes  him  again  : his 
understanding  and  will,  in  their  preoccupation,  fail  to  furnish 
him  with  considerations  or  affections,  and  after  reiterated 
attempts  he  is  forced  to  abandon  his  meditation  altogether. 
Matters  are  far  worse  if  he  should  have  the  habit  of  contemplative 
prayer  and  feel  bound  not  to  omit  it.  Heaven  is  closed  to  him  ; 
no  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consoles  or  stirs  his  heart  ; his 
only  feelings  are  dryness,  disgust,  and  weariness.  Instead  of 
attracting  him  God  repels  him  ; His  grace  cannot  operate  in  a 
heart  where  charity  does  not  reign  in  peace.  Everything  I am 
saying  is  confirmed  by  constant  experience  : any  devout  person 
who  pays  attention  to  the  working  of  his  or  her  own  soul  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  since  God  is  Love  itself,  and  would  have 
us  love  our  brothers  as  He  loves  us,  He  cannot  suffer  us  to  appear 
before  Him  when  we  have  given  cause  of  complaint  to  our  neigh- 
bour, and  have  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  towards  recon- 
ciliation with  him.  He  judges  of  our  love  for  Him  by  the  love  we 
give  to  our  brothers,  and  regards  anything  that  offends  them  as 
a personal  offence.  Is  it  likely,  or  even  possible  that  He  should 
accept  the  prayer  of  a Christian  who,  after  offending  Him,  feels 
no  regret,  makes  no  haste  to  conciliate  Him,  and  does  not  begin 
by  offering  Him  satisfaction  ? Certainly  it  is  not.  He  can  no 
longer  listen  favourably  to  a man  who  has  offended  his  brother 
and  is  in  no  hurry  to  win  him  back. 

What  is  the  first  thing  we  feel  when  we  begin  to  pray,  after 
committing  some  deliberate  sin  against  God,  or  resisting  His  grace 
with  the  consent  of  our  will  ? Are  we  not  conscious  that  He  is 
earnestly  reproaching  us  ? And  if  we  pay  no  heed  to  His  re- 
proaches do  we  not  feel  repulsed  by  Him  until  we  have  sought  to 
regain  His  favour  ? Nor  is  it  necessary  that  our  fault  should  be 
serious,  nor  that  our  refusal  to  obey  His  inspirations  should 
relate  to  anything  of  importance  ; to  have  offended  Him  deliber- 
ately is  in  itself  enough  to  prevent  us  from  praying  to  Him  with 
our  usual  confidence.  How,  indeed,  could  we  dare  to  approach 
Him  boldly,  either  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  Him  or  to  ask  any 
favour  of  Him,  with  a rebellious  will  and  a determination  to 
refuse  His  demands  ? 

Our  experience  is  the  same  when  we  pray  to  Him  with  a heart 
ill-disposed  towards  our  neighbour.  As  long  as  we  retain  these 
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feelings  we  must  expect  nothing  from  God  but  coldness,  indiffer- 
ence, rebuffs,  and  even  indignation  and  anger,  in  proportion  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter.  Neither  fasts,  nor  vigils,  nor 
austerities,  nor  good  works  of  any  kind  will  avail  ; the  most 
constant  attendance  at  the  Altar,  the  most  earnest  protestations 
of  respect,  love,  and  obedience  will  be  all  in  vain.  It  will  all  be 
thrown  away  : nothing  of  this  kind  can  move  Him  while  our 
brother  has  anything  against  us,  and  we  have  done  nothing  to 
pacify  him. 

Listen  to  your  own  heart  on  this  subject.  It  will  tell  you  that 
you  do  not  deserve  to  be  heard  by  God,  and  that  if  you  flatter 
yourself  that  He  hears  you  it  is  deliberate  self-deception.  It  will 
tell  you  that,  even  if  your  brother  were  not  justified  in  feeling 
offended,  you  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  undeceive  and 
pacify  him.  It  will  tell  you  that  even  if  you  had  no  intention 
of  displeasing  him,  the  mere  fact  that  you  had  done  so  made  it 
obligatory  for  you  to  express  some  regret  ; and  that,  even  if  it 
were  sheer  prejudice  on  his  part,  you  should  try  to  change  and 
cure  his  sick  mind.  It  will  tell  you,  finally,  that  you  cannot  do 
too  much  to  maintain  or  restore  peace,  harmony,  and  charity 
between  yourself  and  him,  and  that,  as  long  as  you  have  anything 
for  which  to  reproach  yourself  in  the  matter,  God  will  never  be 
pleased  with  you.  And  my  conviction  that  your  heart  will  use 
these  persuasions  is  founded  on  this  fact  : you  would  think  it 
just  and  reasonable  that  you  should  be  used  in  the  same  way 
yourself,  and  when  the  occasion  arises  your  self-love  insists  on 
this  treatment,  and  is  irritated  if  it  be  refused.  Now,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  perhaps  more  than  in  others,  you  owe  to  your 
neighbour  everything  that  you  think  he  owes  to  you. 

Give  your  most  careful  attention,  too,  to  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I have  already  remarked  on  them,  but  they  may  well  be 
emphasised.  He  tells  you  clearly  that  there  is  nothing  nearer 
to  God's  heart,  nothing,  if  I may  say  so,  that  He  feels  to  be  more 
urgent  than  your  reconciliation  with  your  brother  ; that  His 
own  interests  affect  Him  less  deeply,  and  that  it  is  His  will,  not 
that  you  should  exactly  neglect  these,  but  that  you  should  at 
least  postpone  attending  to  them  till  you  have  dealt  with  those 
of  your  neighbour.  Even  though  your  offering  should  be  obli- 
gatory, even  though  the  moment  to  present  it  should  have  come, 
God  commands  you  to  delay  the  giving  of  it  : He  asks  of  you, 
above  all,  an  offering  without  which  no  other  can  please  Him  : 
the  gift  of  a heart  in  perfect  charity  with  your  brothers. 

Oh,  if  we  could  only  share  God’s  views  on  this  subject  as  He 
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desires,  and  make  brotherly  love  as  important  in  our  lives  as  He 
considers  it,  how  carefully  and  tenderly  we  should  treat  it  ! 
How  careful  we  should  be  not  to  wound  it,  and  how  promptly 
we  should  heal  the  least  injury  that  we  inadvertently  caused 
it  ! We  should  forcibly  repel  every  ill-founded  reason  that  pride 
and  self-love  might  suggest,  to  dissuade  us  from  fulfilling  this 
duty. 

He  is  so  hard  to  please,  says  self-love  ; he  is  impossible  to 
live  with  ! — It  is  just  because  he  is  hard  to  please  that  you  ought 
to  humour  him,  and  ward  off  anything  likely  to  upset  him. — I 
have  a greater  grievance  against  him  than  he  has  against  me.  . . . 
He  began  the  quarrel,  and  it  is  for  him  to  take  the  first  step  ! — 
But  then,  if  he  does  not  take  it,  you  will  always  have  a feeling  of 
dislike  for  one  another  which  will  grow  more  and  more  bitter  ; 
whereas  if  you  make  the  first  move,  though  you  are  not  in  the 
wrong,  or  are  less  in  the  wrong  than  he,  you  will  make  him  look 
into  his  own  heart. — He  would  take  advantage  of  my  good- 
nature, and  would  only  become  more  obstinate  ! — How  do  you 
know  ? Have  you  made  the  experiment  ? Have  you  made  it 
as  often,  as  humbly,  as  cordially,  as  persuasively,  and  as  per- 
se veringly  as  God  expects  you  to  make  it  ? Jesus  Christ's  decision 
was  that  you  should  forgive  your  brother,  not  only  unto  seven 
times,  but  unto  seventy  times  seven.  In  any  case,  if  he  should 
take  advantage  of  your  good-nature  you  will  not  have  to  answer 
to  God  for  that  ; on  the  contrary,  you  will  have  the  more  merit 
in  His  eyes,  and,  to  use  S.  Paul’s  expression,  you  will  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  the  head  of  your  proud  and  obstinate  brother.  If  he 
does  not  do  his  duty,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  neglect 
yours. — But  there  would  be  no  end  to  it  ! — Well  then,  you  would 
always  be  practising  charity.  That  virtue  is  and  ought  to  be 
intended  for  daily  use.  It  will  lose  none  of  its  value  because  it 
is  used  unceasingly,  and  towards  the  same  person. 

I should  never  have  done  if  I were  to  enumerate  all  the  frivolous 
pretexts  that  are  here  adduced  with  a view  to  self-deception. 

And  does  a man  gain  anything  by  this  line  of  conduct  ? To 
begin  with,  he  never  enjoys  that  perfect  peace  of  the  heart  that 
is  born  of  charity  and  humility  ; he  is  never  pleased  with  God, 
and  God  is  still  less  pleased  with  him  ; his  spiritual  progress  is 
arrested,  for  he  has  hindered  and  diminished  the  flow  of  grace 
towards  himself  ; he  reduces  the  merit  of  his  good  works  to 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing  ; he  gradually  loses  the  taste  for 
piety  ; and  he  deprives  himself  of  divine  consolations.  And 
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as  regards  his  neighbour,  instead  of  correcting  him  by  gentleness, 
patience,  and  acts  of  kindness,  he  embitters  him  by  behaving 
quite  otherwise  ; he  enormously  multiplies  the  grievances  on 
both  sides  ; his  mind  is  in  a constant  state  of  disturbance  and 
his  heart  is  secretly  full  of  poison.  He  and  his  neighbour  fear 
and  avoid  one  another  ; they  do  not  speak  to  each  other,  or 
speak  only  cautiously,  distrustfully,  with  an  air  of  constraint  and 
chilly  politeness.  In  short,  without  being  ostensible  enemies, 
they  dislike  one  another  and  show  their  dislike  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

I am  here  touching  on  a state  of  things  that  is  only  too  common 
in  families,  and  communities  in  which  people  live  under  the  same 
roof,  and  more  especially  in  religious  houses. 

Does  there  exist  in  this  world  a place  where  charity  is  perfectly 
observed  ? It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  when  there  is  no 
such  open  dissension  as  the  world  itself  avoids  and  condemns. 
But  we  shall  go  far  before  we  find  those  who  vie  with  one  another 
in  showing  marks  of  deference,  as  the  Apostle  enjoins  ; who  act 
with  forbearance  ; who  make  excuses  for  the  faults  of  others 
and  shut  their  eyes  to  them  ; who  harbour  no  prejudice,  bitter- 
ness, or  suspicion  against  anyone  ; who  avoid  hurting  each  other 
in  the  smallest  way,  and,  if  they  inadvertently  sin  against 
charity  to  the  most  trifling  extent,  never  rest  till  all  is  put  right, 
even  at  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  themselves  ; who  do  not 
shrink  from  making  the  first  advance,  and  strive  to  regain  their 
brother’s  affection  by  their  genuine  and  cordial  humility  ; who 
cherish  and  maintain  domestic  peace  with  all  their  might  as  their 
dearest  possession,  and  place  the  practice  of  charity  before  every 
other  pious  practice.  This  state  of  things  has  never  been  seen 
among  ordinary  Christians  except  at  the  time  of  the  Church’s 
birth  and  in  her  most  glorious  ages  ; and  it  is  long  since  it  was 
seen  even  in  the  holiest  professions  or  among  Christians  dis- 
tinguished for  their  devotion.  It  is  only  truly  understood  and 
practised  by  a small  number  of  spiritual  persons. 

O my  Saviour,  Thou  whose  whole  life  was  an  exercise  of  the 
sublimest  charity  ; Thou  who  wast  holiness  itself  and  yet  didst 
tolerate  with  so  much  patience  and  goodness  the  imperfections  of 
Thy  disciples  ; Thou  who  didst  rebuke  them  so  gently  and  kindly 
when  it  was  necessary,  and  didst  teach  them  by  Thy  lessons  and 
example  to  love  one  another,  and  didst  ceaselessly  strive  to  uproot 
from  their  hearts  all  envy,  jealousy,  and  discord  1 I pray  Thee  to 
give  me  this  charity.  Give  me  this  tolerance  of  my  neighbour,  this 
thoughtfulness  in  humouring  him,  this  compliance  with  his  nature. 
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this  readiness  to  excuse  him,  this  justice  in  acknowledging  my 
faults,  this  courageous  humility  in  repairing  them,  this  holy  skill 
in  preventing  his  suspicion  and  mistrust,  or  in  removing  and  soothing 
them,  so  that  I may  never  cherish  the  smallest  feeling  of  resentment 
against  him,  nor  ever  give  him  cause  to  feel  resentment  against  me. 
I have  so  often  sinned  against  this  virtue,  which  is  the  first  of 
all  the  virtues,  and  includes  and  infers  them  all  ; and  yet  I have 
not  grieved.  I have  been  guilty  of  many  faults  of  this  kind,  and 
have  not  expiated  them  ; I have  not  even  confessed  them  with  any 
exactitude  ; I have  not  realised  their  importance  and  gravity.  By 
Thy  grace  I realise  it  now,  and  recognise  better  than  ever  before 
the  value  Thou  dost  attach  to  charity.  It  is  in  charity  that 
Thou  takest  delight  ; it  is  chiefly  charity  that  Thou  wilt  reward  in 
Heaven.  Charity  will  reign  eternally  with  Thee,  and  will  unite  all 
the  elect  in  Thee,  and  with  one  another,  and  will  make  them  supremely 
blessed.  May  it  reign  in  my  heart  on  earth  ! May  I make  it  the 
chief  aim  of  my  sanctification,  and  even  in  this  life  may  it  be  my 
merit,  my  delight,  and  my  happiness  ! Amen. 


LESSON  XLVIII 

WE  MUST  NOT  JUDGE  OTHERS 

Judge  not,  says  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  may  not  be  judged.  For 
with  what  judgment  you  judge,  you  shall  be  judged.1 

This  is  a lesson  we  particularly  need,  and  there  is  none  to  which 
we  listen  less,  nor  from  which  we  derive  less  profit.  There  is  none 
more  calculated  to  make  us  reticent  and  discreet  in  our  judgments 
of  others,  since  these  will  serve  God  as  a measure  in  His  judgment 
of  us  ; and  yet,  for  all  that,  it  has  hardly  any  effect  in  restraining 
us.  Man  has  a natural  inclination  to  study  other  men,  to  weigh 
their  good  and  bad  qualities,  to  observe  their  actions  closely, 
to  probe  their  intentions,  to  base  conjectures  and  suspicions  on 
their  conduct,  and,  from  what  he  sees,  to  draw  conclusions  on 
what  he  does  not  see.  He  does  not  stop  at  this  inquiry  : he  pro- 
ceeds to  judge  them,  not  only  severely,  but  in  most  cases  with 
malice,  partiality,  and  injustice,  and  a general  inclination  to  lay 
stress  on  their  faults  or  impute  imaginary  failings  to  them, 
while  denying,  or  at  least  depreciating  their  good  qualities.  He 
exaggerates  all  that  is  reprehensible  in  their  conduct,  and  some- 
times even  condemns  the  virtues  they  possess,  or  attacks  their 
1 S.  Matt.  vii.  i.  2. 
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motives  when  he  can  find  nothing  to  say  against  their  actions. 
Nearly  all  of  us  are  constituted  in  this  way,  and  such  is  our  blind- 
ness that  we  are  unaware  of  this  perverse  tendency  in  ourselves, 
and  indulge  it  without  the  least  scruple.  And  at  need  we  can 
always  produce  reasons  to  justify  it. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  unfortunate  tendency  of  ours  ? 

It  arises  from  our  excessive  regard  for  ourselves,  our  secret 
admiration  for  our  own  goodness,  our  injustice  in  preferring  our- 
selves to  others,  and  our  envy  of  their  merits,  reputation,  and 
virtues.  Every  good  quality  possessed  by  our  neighbour  offends 
our  self-love,  unless  we  think  we  see  something  better  in  our- 
selves ; and  this  same  self-love  is  flattered  by  our  neighbour’s 
defects,  as  though  we  were  the  more  admirable  because  he  was 
less  so.  We  can  forgive  him  any  description  of  merit  as  long  as 
we  think  it  inferior  to  our  own,  and  the  public  shares  our  opinion  ; 
but  if  we  cannot  hide  his  superiority  to  ourselves,  and  his  reputa- 
tion equals  or  excels  our  own  we  are  filled  with  jealousy.  We  no 
longer  see  our  neighbour  with  the  same  eyes  ; we  reverse  the 
opinion  we  formerly  had  of  him,  and  retract  the  praises  we  once 
gave  to  him  ; we  disparage  him  as  much  as  possible  in  our  own 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  the  more  we  are  forced  to 
respect  him  inwardly  the  less  we  are  disposed  to  do  him  justice. 

Thus  the  injustice  of  our  judgments  of  others  grows  out  of  our 
exclusive  love  of  ourselves,  our  blind  conviction  of  our  own 
merits,  and  our  violent  and  unreasonable  desire  to  surpass  our 
neighbours.  And  we  only  keep  these  rash,  precipitate,  malicious, 
hostile  judgments  to  ourselves  in  so  far  as  we  think  it  unsafe  to 
spread  them  abroad  ; they  weigh  heavily  upon  our  mind,  which 
seeks  to  be  relieved  of  them.  On  the  very  first  opportunity  we 
deftly  insinuate  them  into  the  minds  of  others  ; we  dress  them 
up  in  fine  clothes  ; we  give  them  every  appearance  of  truth  ; 
we  take  every  measure  to  insure  their  acceptance,  while  carefully 
hiding  the  secret  motive  that  makes  us  think  and  speak  in  this 
way  : — a plain  proof  that  we  are  the  first  to  recognise  the  injustice 
of  our  opinions,  though  we  will  not  admit  it  either  to  others  or 
to  ourselves. 

This  is  the  principal  source  of  the  evil-speaking,  the  slanders, 
the  rumours,  the  tricks  and  the  methods  of  all  kinds  by  which 
we  injure  the  reputation  of  our  neighbour.  Let  us  never  judge 
hardly  of  others,  and  then  we  shall  never  speak  ill  of  them,  unless 
inadvertently,  by  some  indiscretion  that  we  shall  deeply  regret 
and  promptly  repair,  and  easily  amend  in  ourselves.  But  how 
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can  we  fail  to  pass  hard  judgments  on  our  neighbour  as  long  as 
we  are  governed  by  self-love,  and  our  heart  is  consequently  a 
prey  to  jealousy  and  envy  ? It  is  absolutely  impossible. 

This  vice  is  not  found  only  among  wicked  people  who  have 
banished  goodness  from  their  own  hearts,  and  therefore  cannot 
believe  in  the  goodness  of  others,  and  regard  every  religious 
and  honest  person  as  a hypocrite.  It  is  not  only  the  vice  of  those 
who  have  nothing  Christian  about  them  but  the  name,  and 
habitually  neglect  the  most  essential  duties  of  religion.  It 
seems  to  be  in  some  measure  a special  quality  of  devout  men 
and  women  of  a particular  kind,  who  neither  know  nor  value 
any  form  of  piety  but  the  form  they  practise  themselves,  and 
blame  in  others  everything  that  differs  from  their  own  principles. 
These  devout  persons  are  chiefly  devoted  to  their  own  intellect 
and  vanity,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  bring  jealousy  into  their 
very  holiness  : they  are,  as  it  were,  devoutly  austere  and  fanatical, 
or  sensual  and  unmortified  ; devoutly  gloomy  and  caustic  ; 
devoutly  self-opinionated  and  stubborn  ; devoutly  narrow  in 
their  ideas  and  cold  in  their  feelings  ; or  devoutly  censorious  and 
critical.  They  consider  perfection  to  consist  in  seeing  nothing 
perfect  in  their  neighbour. 

The  truly  spiritual  devotion  that  arises  from  the  ashes  of  the 
natural  man,  and  aims  at  obeying  every  inspiration  of  grace, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  exception.  But  apart  from  this  I think 
I may  say  of  every  other  form  of  devotion  that  it  strengthens 
the  tendency  of  man  to  judge  his  neighbour,  and  judge  him  un- 
favourably, at  least  in  small  and  unimportant  matters. 

And  yet,  surely,  we  know  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  him  ; 
that  this  right  belongs  only  to  God,  who  has  reserved  it  for 
Himself  and  strictly  withholds  it  from  all  men,  except  those 
whom  He  has  charged  with  the  guidance  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
as  fathers,  masters,  and  temporal  or  spiritual  superiors.  And 
even  this  permission  has  its  limits,  which  He  does  not  allow 
men  to  overpass  in  their  dealings  with  others.  S.  Paul  asks  them  : 
Who  art  thou,  that  judgest  thy  neighbour  ? What  is  your 
authority,  and  who  gave  it  to  you  ? And  do  you  possess  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  judging  him  ? Can  you  fathom  his 
motives  ? Are  you  a searcher  of  the  reins  and  hearts  ? Upon 
what  are  your  judgments  founded  except  doubtful  suspicions, 
uncertain  conjectures,  and  appearances  that  are  often  deceptive  ? 
And  supposing  you  to  have  all  the  knowledge  for  which  you  could 
wish,  have  you  the  equity  necessary  for  judging  him  fairly  ? 
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Are  you  disinterested,  impartial,  and  free  from  every  sort  of 
prejudice  and  passion  ? Are  your  motives  pure, — can  they  possibly 
be  pure  in  a matter  that  God  forbids  you  to  undertake,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  a right  that  you  are  usurping  in  defiance  of  Him  ? 
If  you  be  neither  authorised,  nor  well  informed,  nor  equitable, 
what  can  your  judgments  be  but  worthless  and  feeble  ; judg- 
ments founded  on  conjecture  and  therefore  false,  or  liable  to  be 
false  ; judgments  tainted  by  perverse  motives  ? I leave  you  to 
guess  how  you  can  account  to  God  for  judgments  of  this  kind, 
and  how  you  can — not  justify,  but — find  excuses  for  them. 

Instead  of  judging  others,  let  us  resolve  to  judge  ourselves, 
and  do  so  relentlessly.  We  are  authorised  by  God  to  do  this, 
and  He  tells  us  by  the  mouth  of  His  Apostle  that  He  will  not 
judge  us  if  we  forestall  His  judgment  by  our  own.  We  have,  or 
at  least  it  is  in  our  power  to  have  the  necessary  information 
for  self-judgment,  since  reflection  will  teach  us  what  takes  place 
in  our  heart,  and  the  secret  of  our  motives  and  intentions  cannot 
escape  us.  As  for  being  just  towards  ourselves,  we  can  always 
achieve  it  by  basing  our  judgment  on  reason,  the  Gospel,  divine 
enlightenment,  and  the  light  of  conscience  ; and  by  entreating 
God  to  show  us  to  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  and  not  allow  us  to 
be  blind  to  our  faults. 

That  this  is  what  we  are  may  be  safely  assumed,  for  even  the 
pagans  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  unvarying  fact  that,  while  we 
are  extremely  keen-sighted  in  detecting  the  faults  of  others,  we 
do  not  see  our  own. 

We  are  told  in  the  Gospel  how  Jesus  Christ  reproached  the 
zealous  reformers  of  their  neighbours  who  never  thought  of 
reforming  themselves.  Why  seest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother  s eye  ; and  seest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thy  own  eye  ? Here 
is  your  willing  blindness  to  your  personal  defects  ! Or  how  sayest 
thou  to  thy  brother  : Let  me  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  eye , and  behold, 
a beam  is  in  thy  own  eye  P Here  is  your  boasted  zeal,  which  makes 
you  apparently  so  eager  for  your  neighbour’s  perfection,  while 
you  neglect  your  own. 

You  must  apply  to  yourself  the  words  added  by  Jesus  Christ  : 
Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thy  own  eye,  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.1  Here 
you  see  your  condemnation  in  the  simple,  plain  rule  that  you  ought 
to  follow,  and  do  not  follow.  Make  it  your  first  care  to  see  your- 
self clearly,  to  judge  yourself  impartially,  and  to  correct  yourself. 
This  will  enable  you  to  be  more  clear-sighted  with  regard  to 
1 S.  Matt,  vii,  3,  4,  5. 
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others  ; you  will  receive  grace  to  rebuke  them  and  cure 
them. 

But  as  long  as  you  first  try  to  correct  your  brother  without 
any  thought  of  improving  yourself  you  are  no  better  than  a 
hypocrite.  The  verdict  is  against  you,  and  you  will  be  condemned 
on  a twofold  charge  : for  the  evil  in  yourself,  which  pride  pre- 
vented you  from  detecting,  and  for  the  evil  that  your  malice 
discovered  in  your  brother  ; for  your  culpable  neglect  to  reform 
yourself,  as  though  you  had  no  need  of  improvement,  and  for 
your  pretension  to  reform  others  less  wicked  or  less  imperfect 
than  yourself. 

Every  Christian  whose  piety  is  superficial  and  pharisaical 
should  read  and  re-read  this  passage  of  the  Gospel,  and  recognise 
his  own  portrait.  If  his  eyes  be  opened  he  should  thank  God  for 
it  ; if  they  remain  closed  he  is  the  more  to  be  pitied. 

The  average  Christian  too,  who  is  more  or  less  disposed  to 
judge  his  neighbour, — for  who  is  guiltless  in  this  matter  ? — 
should  give  his  careful  attention  to  this  lesson  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  words  : Judge  not , that  you  may  not  be  judged  he  will 
find  a very  urgent  reason  for  being  careful  in  his  judgments. 
Each  one  of  us  should  say  to  himself  : What  have  I to  fear  ? 
The  judgments  of  God,  which  will  decide  my  eternal  fate.  Either 
I am  not  a Christian,  or  there  is  nothing  that  I must  fear  so  much. 
Now  Jesus  Christ,  whom  His  Father  has  instituted  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  says  to  me  Himself  : Do  not  judge  your 
brothers,  and  you  will  not  be  judged.  If  from  a desire  to  submit 
to  My  will  and  a reverent  fear  of  My  judgments  ; if,  from  motives 
of  humility,  the  virtue  I have  always  loved  so  much  ; if,  lest  you 
should  fail  in  brotherly  love,  which  I have  so  earnestly  enjoined 
upon  you,  you  abstain  from  judging  your  brother,  then  I will  not 
judge  you,  and  will  consequently  not  condemn  you.  I will 
willingly  sacrifice  My  rights  over  you  and  refrain  from  exercising 
them,  if  you  do  not  usurp  the  right  of  judging  men’s  hearts, 
which  belongs  to  Me  alone. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? Does  it  mean  that,  if  I should 
die  in  my  sins,  Jesus  Christ  will  not  judge  me  because  I have  not 
judged  others  ? Will  that  alone  save  me,  without  any  trial 
before  His  judgment-seat  ? No  ; certainly  not.  It  means  that 
your  faithful  observance  of  the  Saviour’s  command  will  obtain 
for  you  the  grace  of  conversion,  will  assure  your  perseverance  to 
the  end,  and  enable  you  to  appear  before  Him  with  a clean 
conscience.  This  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  and  I do  not 
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think  they  can  be  otherwise  explained.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
world  more  likely  to  make  an  impression  on  a man’s  mind, 
if  he  has  formed  any  conception  at  all  of  Jesus  Christ’s  redoubt- 
able judgment  and  its  consequences  ? 

And  even  supposing  that,  for  some  reason,  you  should  be 
authorised  in  judging  your  neighbour,  in  pronouncing  upon  his 
actions,  and  even  upon  his  intentions,  you  can  at  least  judge  him 
justly  and  indeed  indulgently,  remembering  that  Jesus  Christ 
adds  : With  what  judgment  you  judge  you  shall  he  judged.  You 
will  be  judged  favourably  if,  when  possible,  and  as  much  as 
possible,  you  have  judged  others  in  the  same  way  ; and  you 
will  be  judged  severely  and  without  mercy  if  you  have  been 
severe  and  merciless  to  them.  In  the  first  case  you  have  every- 
thing to  hope  : in  the  second,  you  have  everything  to  fear. 
Examine  your  conscience,  and  you  will  see  what  your  own  interests 
dictate  to  you. 

The  Apostle  S.  James,  when  explaining  the  Saviour’s  words, 
expressly  declares  that  judgment  without  mercy  shall  be  passed 
on  him  that  hath  not  done  mercy.1  Think  for  a moment  what 
it  would  mean  to  be  judged  without  mercy,  and  remember  what 
S.  Augustine  said  in  connection  with  Monica  his  mother  : Alas 
for  the  holiest  life  if  Thou  should  judge  it,  O my  God,  without 
having  regard  to  Thy  mercy  ! And  then  look  back  over  your 
past  life  at  your  sins,  and  even  your  penitence  and  your  good 
works,  and  judge  whether  you  need  all  the  mercy  of  your  God 
to  save  you.  Alas  for  you,  if  you  should  presume  to  think  other- 
wise ! Judge  your  neighbour,  then,  as  it  would  be  your  desire 
and  your  greatest  need  that  God  should  judge  you. 

What  ! must  I overlook  everything  ? you  will  say.  Must  I 
approve  of  everything,  and  justify  everything  ? It  seems  a 
strange  kind  of  charity  : to  deny  what  is  true,  and  detract  from 
God’s  glory,  and  contradict  His  decisions  ! — But  this  is  not 
what  Jesus  Christ  demands  of  us.  In  the  matter  of  your  neigh- 
bour’s conduct  you  must  distinguish  between  two  things,  the 
action  and  the  intention.  If  the  action  be  inexcusable  in  itself, 
condemn  it  ; and  it  will  always  be  inexcusable  if  it  be  contrary 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  to  the 
duties  of  daily  life.  As  regards  the  intention,  by  which  God 
judges  of  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  the  action,  if  it  be  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  you  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
If  you  can  possibly  excuse  it,  or  give  it  a good  interpretation, 
do  not  fail  to  do  so.  If  your  neighbour  should  reveal  it  by  any 

1 S.  James  ii,  13. 
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unmistakable  sign  do  not  assume  anything  over  and  above 
such  signs,  and  wherever  an  indulgent  view  is  possible  do  not 
judge  severely.  This  is  what  charity,  and  even  justice  requires 
of  you. 

Take  a middle  course  between  the  misapplied  charity  that 
excuses  everything,  and  the  still  more  misplaced  justice  that 
excuses  nothing  ; and  if  this  golden  mean  should  seem  difficult 
to  strike,  as  indeed  it  is,  incline  to  indulgence  rather  than  severity. 

All  the  greatest  Saints  have  acted  in  this  spirit  : these  are  the 
rules  they  have  laid  down  and  have  followed  themselves.  Such 
was  the  example  given  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ  in  His  treatment  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Her  sin  was  undeniable  ; the 
Law  passed  sentence  of  death  against  her  ; the  Pharisees  urged 
the  Saviour  to  condemn  her.  He  undoubtedly  condemned  her 
sin  and  detested  it  infinitely  more  than  they  ; but  in  the  woman’s 
heart  he  saw  shame  and  repentance.  And  how  did  He  act  ? He 
said  to  these  insincere  zealots  : He  that  is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a stone  at  her  ! And  instantly,  as  He  said  these 
words,  He  recalled  to  their  minds  their  secret  sins  ; He  humiliated 
them,  covered  them  with  shame,  and  obliged  them  to  vanish 
one  by  one.  Left  alone  with  the  woman  He  asked  her  : Where 
are  they  that  accused  thee?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee? — No 
man,  Lord,  she  answered. — And  Jesus  said  : Neither  will  I 
condemn  thee,  for  thou  condemnest  thyself  ; Go,  and  now  sin  no 
more.1 

What  an  example  this  is,  and  how  much  it  tells  us  if  we  can 
only  ponder  it  profitably  ! If  it  imposes  so  much  restraint  upon 
us,  even  in  the  case  of  manifest  sinners,  how  much  more  we  ought 
to  show  towards  those  whose  sins  are  doubtful  and  capable  of 
being  interpreted  favourably  ! 

O my  Saviour,  how  far  I am  from  imitating  Thee  ! I am  all  sin, 
and  am  inclined  towards  nothing  but  sin  ; I should  spend  all  my 
days  in  bemoaning  my  own  wretchedness,  studying  my  faults, 
and  correcting  them  with  the  help  of  Thy  grace.  By  thus  judging 
myself,  condemning  myself,  and  reforming  myself  I should  escape 
Thy  judgment  and  Thy  condemnation.  But  instead  of  this,  I am 
constantly  studying  the  faults  and  actions  of  my  neighbour,  that  I 
may  judge  him,  blame  him,  and  secretly  feel  superior  to  him.  I 
behave  towards  him  with  all  the  malice  at  my  command,  and  far 
from  excusing  or  considering  him  in  any  way  I represent  him  as 
more  vicious  and  guilty  than  he  really  is.  In  this  Thou  seest  the 
immensity  of  my  worthlessness  : I am  equally  unjust  towards  myself 
in  forgiving  myself  everything,  and  towards  my  neighbour  in  for- 
giving him  nothing.  Therefore  I shall  be  left  without  any  excuse 
1 S.  John  viii,  7. 
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before  Thy  terrible  judgment-seat,  when  Thou  metest  to  me  with 
the  same  measure  that  I have  used  for  others.  It  depends  entirely 
on  myself  to  secure  a favourable  judgment  from  Thee,  by  judging 
favourably  of  my  brothers  ; but  the  seductions  of  my  self-love  and 
my  pride  blind  me  to  my  true  interests.  Enlighten  me,  Saviour  ! 
Make  me  see  myself  clearly  ; teach  me  to  keep  all  the  severity  of 
my  judgments  for  myself,  and  to  be  filled  with  indulgence  and 
charity  towards  others.  And  thus,  sinner  though  I be,  I shall  find 
mercy  before  Thee  as  a man  of  charity.  Amen. 


LESSON  XLIX 

WE  MUST  BEWARE  OF  FALSE  PROPHETS 

Beware  of  false  prophets,  says  Jesus  Christ,  who  come  to  you  in 
the  clothing  of  sheep,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.  . . . 
By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.1 

Ambition,  self-interest,  the  love  of  power,  and  all  the  other 
passions  turn  everything,  and  more  especially  piety,  to  a bad 
use  to  serve  their  own  ends.  Of  all  snares  the  most  subtle,  the 
most  difficult  to  avoid,  and  the  most  infallible  that  can  be  set 
for  human  credulity  and  simplicity  is  the  assumption  of  apparent 
piety  and  zeal  for  religion  or  morality.  The  devil  knows  this 
well.  He  seduces  souls  by  transforming  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light,  and  in  every  age  he  has  raised  up  false  prophets  to  oppose 
the  prophets  of  the  truth,  and  has  used  them  to  hinder  God’s 
primary  work,  the  redemption  of  mankind.  So  the  Saviour 
warns  us  in  various  parts  of  His  Gospel  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  false  prophets,  and  gives  us  rules  for  recognising  them 
lest  they  should  take  us  by  surprise.  Moreover  He  neglected  no 
way  of  unmasking  those  of  His  own  day  and  saving  the  people 
from  their  wiles,  though  He  foresaw  that  He  would  fall  a victim 
to  their  hatred. 

Let  us  study  His  lesson  on  the  subject,  then,  and  examine  it 
carefully,  since  it  concerns  nothing  less  important  than  the  first 
of  all  our  interests,  our  eternal  salvation. 

The  wicked  are  invariably  hypocrites.  They  would  not 
succeed  in  their  schemes  did  they  show  themselves  at  once  in 
1 S.  Matt,  vii,  15,  20. 
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their  true  colours,  revealing  their  secret  intentions  and  their 
ultimate  aim.  According  to  their  own  account  they  have  only 
good  objects  in  view,  and  only  good  motives  ; their  outward 
appearance  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  uneducated  and 
credulous  believe  them,  and  enter  enthusiastically  into  their 
aims  ; and  then,  when  they  have  gained  over  and  blinded  the 
people,  and  feel  certain  of  them,  they  lift  the  veil  and  show  the 
whole  extent  of  their  perversity. 

First  of  all,  what  is  meant  by  false  prophets  ? 

Speaking  generally  the  name  may  be  applied  to  all  who  presume 
to  teach  and  reform  the  human  race  by  claiming  to  possess 
special  light,  either  natural  or  supernatural,  and  use  their  powers 
to  oppose  the  truth  while  apparently  trying  to  serve  it,  like  one 
of  the  greatest  impostors  of  this  century,  who  took  as  his  motto 
the  words  : Vitam  impendere  vero.  Such,  also,  are  those  who  set 
up  the  so-called  rights  of  reason  in  opposition  to  revelation  ; 
who  rebel  against  the  authority  appointed  by  God  to  teach 
mankind  ; who  declaim  loudly  against  abuses  with  the  view  of 
abolishing  the  best  and  holiest  institutions  ; who  practise  a false 
kind  of  charity  under  the  name  of  tolerance,  and  while  ostensibly 
preaching  peace  are  really  disturbing  it,  sending  consciences 
to  sleep  in  a dangerous  sense  of  security,  and  instilling  into  them 
the  fatal  belief  that  differences  in  religion  are  unimportant. 
Infidels  and  heretics  of  every  kind,  therefore,  are  false  prophets, 
from  whom  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  children  of  the 
Church  cannot  defend  themselves  too  carefully. 

We  know  what  ravages  were  caused  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  the  temptations  of  heresy,  and  the  consequences  that  arose 
from  its  so-called  reforms  in  belief  and  morals. 

In  these  days  false  philosophy  is  threatening  Europe  with  still 
greater  ravages  ; and  this  is  because  the  countries  concerned  did 
not  sufficiently  fear  it  at  first,  while  it  was  still  weak,  nor  arm 
themselves  against  its  hollow  sophistries  by  steadily  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  because  the  temporal  powers, 
being  concerned  about  nothing  but  their  authority,  thought 
that  force  would  suffice,  and  religion  was  not  necessary  for 
keeping  nations  submissive,  that  false  philosophy  is  now  in  a 
position  to  shake  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  to  invade  every 
kingdom  triumphantly,  and  everywhere  overturn  the  rule  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  the  schemes  projected  long  ago,  put  forward  in 
so  many  writings,  planned  with  so  much  skill,  undertaken  with 
so  much  audacity,  directed  with  so  much  consistency,  and 
already  carried  out  in  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Europe  are 
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ever  to  be  upset  and  shattered,  it  can  only  be  because  the  pure 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  will  lead  Him  to  attend  personally  to 
the  furtherance  of  His  glory,  and  the  eternal — and  even  temporal 
— happiness  of  His  creatures. 

As  for  the  country  in  whose  heart  the  storm  arose,  those  who 
were  appointed  to  maintain  religion  and  the  authority  of  the 
government  should  deeply  reproach  themselves  for  their  in- 
effectual defence  of  them  both,  and  for  having  contributed  to 
their  ruin,  at  least  by  negligence.  At  the  same  time  the  Christian 
men  and  women  distinguished  by  birth,  rank,  education,  and 
knowledge  are  much  to  be  blamed  for  uniting  with  the  people 
in  accepting  the  miserable  philosophy  that  is  now  crushing  them. 
If  their  eternal  interests  leave  them  unmoved  their  temporal 
interests,  at  all  events,  will  prompt  them  for  the  future  to  avoid 
these  false  prophets,  these  teachers  of  lies  and  iniquity,  who 
assiduously  courted  and  flattered  them  and  grovelled  to  them 
for  support,  and  depended  on  them  for  the  success  of  the  very 
writings  that  aimed  at  their  ruin. 

God,  in  His  mercy  as  well  as  His  justice,  has  given  them  a 
terrible  lesson,  by  punishing  them  through  those  who  caused 
their  sin.  It  will  be  well  for  them  if  they  can  profit  by  it,  and  so 
win  treasure  in  Heaven  to  replace  the  treasures  they  once 
possessed  on  earth. 

Circumstances  being  what  they  are  I could  not  refrain  from 
this  brief  allusion  to  them,  inappropriate  as  it  may  seem  in  a 
work  intended  for  the  devout.  Let  us  see  how  Jesus  Christ's 
warning  concerns  these. 

Among  the  false  prophets  whom  the  devout  should  mistrust 
are  those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who,  in  their  public  utterances 
and  private  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  their  books,  tone  down  and 
change  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  using  their  own  inter- 
pretations and  conclusions  to  make  it  suit  the  views  of  men  and 
the  maxims  of  the  world.  Others  to  be  avoided  are  those  who 
make  a display  of  excessive  severity,  and  instead  of  smoothing 
the  paths  of  salvation  make  them  impracticable,  and  drive  souls 
to  despair  by  expecting  of  them  a degree  of  perfection  to  which 
man  cannot  attain.  These,  of  set  purpose,  drive  people  away 
from  the  sacraments  by  exaggerating  the  dispositions  necessary 
for  their  reception  ; load  the  shoulders  of  others  with  intolerable 
burdens,  which  they  themselves  would  not  touch  with  the  tips  of 
their  fingers  ; and  show  no  consideration  at  all  for  human 
weakness.  There  are  also  those  who  are  jealous  of  the  success  and 
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esteem  won  by  others  in  the  direction  of  souls,  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  decrying  them  and  keeping  people  from  them, 
and,  being  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  good  themselves,  are  content 
if  they  can  only  prevent  others  from  doing  good.  And  there 
are  confessors  who  direct  souls  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views  ; who  presume  to  make  grace  subservient  to  their  own 
ideas  and  methods  ; who  turn  souls  away  from  the  path  of  interior 
perfection  on  the  pretext  of  its  being  too  exalted  and  dangerous  ; 
who  condemn  mental  prayer  because  they  do  not  practise  it 
themselves  and  never  qualify  themselves  to  do  so  ; or  who, 
lest  they  should  betray  their  ignorance  of  spiritual  things,  cut 
short  any  discussion  of  such  matters  and  thus  arrest  the  progress 
of  souls.  Finally,  there  are  some  who  are  led  by  an  inflamed 
imagination  into  untrodden  by-paths,  causing  those  whom  they 
guide  to  be  the  victims  of  illusions,  and  becoming  so  themselves  ; 
or  who  try  to  win  a reputation  as  directors  by  the  strange  forms 
of  devotion  they  encourage. 

These  false  prophets  are  not  all  equally  perverse  in  intention. 

In  some  there  is  more  reflection  and  malice  ; in  others  more 
presumption  and  obstinacy.  The  former  see  the  harm  they  are 
doing,  and  are  determined  to  do  it  ; the  latter  fail  to  see  it 
because  they  are  blinded,  and  refuse  to  be  enlightened  because 
they  are  stubborn. 

But  they  may  all  be  said  to  have  one  point  in  common  : they 
are  all  self-seeking,  and  labour  less  for  God’s  glory  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  than  for  their  own  profit,  their  own  reputation,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  their  pride  and  self-love.  Whatever  their 
motive  they  make  those  whom  they  direct  subject  to  their  will, 
and  never  attempt  to  subject  them,  or  themselves,  to  the  guidance 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  without  this  aim  there  can  be  no  true 
direction  of  souls. 

The  most  dangerous,  undoubtedly,  are  those  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Saviour,  clothe  themselves  in  a sheep’s  skin,  and 
are  inwardly  no  better  than  ravening  wolves.  Of  this  sort  are 
the  hypocrites  who  affect  outward  piety,  exactitude,  and  zeal, 
but  are  inwardly  devoured  by  the  most  sinful  passions  ; and 
those  whose  vanity  makes  them  wish  above  all  things  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  to  be  talked  about  ; and  those  whom  greed  attracts 
to  the  houses  of  rich  and  independent  women,  whom  they  flatter 
and  court  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  thereby  cleverly  securing  for 
themselves  every  sort  of  temporal  comfort.  Such  also  are  the 
party  men,  who,  even  in  the  holy  functions  of  their  ministry, 
pursue  their  aim  of  drawing  simple  souls  into  their  net,  practising 
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all  kinds  of  arts  to  win  influence,  and  involve  others  in  their  own 
ruin  ; and  the  pretended  zealots  who  deplore  abuses  they  have 
either  imagined  or  exaggerated,  while  themselves  introducing 
abuses  of  a very  real  and  harmful  sort,  and  who  complain  of  the 
relaxation  in  the  Church's  discipline  while  robbing  her  of  her 
most  faithful  children  by  making  them  mistrust  their  legitimate 
pastors. 

These  are  the  commonest  types  among  those  whom  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  us  suspect. 

But  by  what  signs  are  we  to  recognise  them,  since  they  are 
so  skilful  in  disguising  themselves  ? 

If  you  were  at  all  practised  in  the  observation  of  men  I should 
answer  that  you  could  easily  recognise  them  by  their  outward 
appearance,  because  they  are  quite  devoid  of  the  simplicity  and 
humility  that  mark  the  Christian,  they  are  affected  and  eccentric 
in  all  their  ways,  and  their  very  carefulness  in  disguising  them- 
selves proves  to  the  clear-sighted  that  they  set  great  store  by 
appearance  and  none  by  reality.  But,  the  average  Christian 
being  by  no  means  observant  and  outward  signs  being  sometimes 
deceptive.  Our  Saviour  gives  us  a more  reliable  rule  that  we  can 
all  use.  You  shall  know  them , He  says,  hy  their  fruits.  Do  not 
be  content  with  looking  at  the  tree  and  the  fine  show  it  makes  ; 
but  notice  whether  its  fruit  be  good  or  bad.  Study  the  tendencies 
of  these  men’s  teaching  and  moral  code  : compare  their  results 
with  those  produced  in  the  saints  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 
Look  at  their  conduct,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  immense  difference 
between  them. 

The  man  who  seems  to  you  so  gentle  and  winning  is  all  gall 
and  bitterness  towards  certain  ministers  of  whom  he  is  jealous. 
The  envy  that  devours  him  appears  openly  in  his  speech  ; he 
discredits  them,  slanders  them,  and  overlooks  nothing  that  can 
blacken  their  reputation  ; he  perpetually  alludes  to  them  almost 
savagely,  and  can  never  say  enough.  His  hatred  and  malignity 
are  so  plainly  visible  that  they  unfailingly  warn  you  to  be  on 
your  guard,  and  convince  you  that  your  soul  would  be  far  from 
safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a man. 

Another  man,  it  may  be,  despises  every  method  of  direction 
except  his  own.  None  but  he  possesses  the  secret  of  guiding 
souls  : the  rest  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  If  he  does  not 
say  this  openly,  he  makes  it  clearly  understood  : he  is  full  of  self- 
sufficiency,  vanity,  and  self-esteem  : he  talks  of  nothing  but 
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himself  and  makes  every  subject  relate  to  himself  ; he  cares  for 
nothing  but  applause,  and  flattering  comparisons  are  the  form 
of  praise  he  prefers  : he  knows  how  to  elicit  them  imperceptibly, 
and  his  feigned  modesty  apparently  denies  them  only  that  they 
may  be  repeated  and  stressed.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  vanity. 
I need  not  tell  you  to  avoid  such  a director,  when  you  know  what 
he  really  is. 

This  other  man,  who  makes  a trade  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
using  it  as  a means  of  enriching  himself,  admits  no  poor  to  his 
confessional.  He  receives  only  the  well-born  and  the  rich,  to 
whose  tables  he  is  soon  invited.  By  and  by  his  fortunes  have 
obviously  changed  ; he  is  well  lodged  and  well  equipped  ; he 
enjoys  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  through  the  good  offices  of 
his  penitents  he  obtains  dignities  and  benefices.  Whatever  may 
be  the  vogue  of  this  director,  shun  him.  You  know  him  by  his 
fruit  : he  is  too  greedy  for  temporal  goods  to  enrich  your  soul 
with  spiritual  goods. 

And  this  other,  in  all  that  you  hear  him  say  and  see  him  do, 
soon  makes  it  evident  to  you,  if  you  be  a thoughtful  person, 
that  he  is  not  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  but  is  led  by 
an  independent  spirit  of  which  the  Church  disapproves.  His 
laments  and  complaints  with  regard  to  the  whole  priesthood 
must  not  deceive  you  : he  only  attacks  their  conduct  in  order 
to  deal  a mortal  blow  to  the  faith  they  preach  to  you  ; he  has  no 
desire  that  they  should  become  better,  and  his  sighs  for  the  re- 
establishment of  the  ancient  discipline  do  not  come  from  his 
heart.  In  trying  to  inspire  you  with  an  antipathy  for  their 
persons  his  only  object  is  to  make  you  dislike  their  doctrine.  He 
will  never  say  to  you,  as  Jesus  Christ  said  of  the  doctors  of  the 
synagogue  : Do  all  that  they  say  to  you,  but  do  not  what  they 
do.  By  this  sign  you  will  recognise  the  foxes  who  secretly  ravage 
the  Saviour's  vine,  and  you  will  flee  from  them  that  your  faith 
may  be  preserved  from  harm,  and  with  it  your  piety  and  morality. 

What  follows  is  intended  for  souls  called  to  the  interior  life, 
or  already  advanced  in  it  to  some  extent. 

You  should  closely  observe  any  director  who  tries  to  lead  you 
away  from  this  path  : you  will  soon  perceive  that  he  does  not 
practise  the  interior  life  himself,  and  has  no  desire  to  do  so.  No 
more  should  be  needed  to  make  you  avoid  him.  A confessor 
need  not  necessarily  be  called  to  this  path  himself,  and  may 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  various  degrees  of  mental  prayer, 
and  yet  may  not  be  to  blame  ; but  if  he  be  in  the  least  humble 
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and  mistrustful  of  himself,  and  obedient  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
he  will  respect  the  work  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  others.  He  will 
be  careful  not  to  oppose  it,  and  will  send  those  whom  he  is  not 
qualified  to  guide  to  more  enlightened  directors. 

As  for  the  confessors  who  are  addicted  to  strange  and  unusual 
paths,  I can  see  nothing  but  humility  and  simplicity  that  can 
save  you  from  these  temptations.  If  you  have  a genuine  love 
for  these  two  virtues  you  will  feel  an  intense  repugnance  for  the 
ways  these  directors  wish  you  to  adopt.  You  will  be  afraid  of 
some  snare  of  the  devil,  and  without  inquiring  whether  they 
have,  or  have  not,  any  intention  of  leading  you  astray  you  will 
not  give  them  your  confidence,  or  will  withdraw  it  if  it  be  already 
given. 

But,  whoever  you  may  be,  do  not  hope  to  make  yourself  secure 
by  your  own  intelligence  against  false  or  dubious  guides.  You 
can  only  be  sufficiently  on  your  guard  against  them  in  so  far  as 
you  are  on  your  guard  against  yourself.  The  most  redoubtable  of 
all  false  prophets  is  within  you, — self-love,  the  foremost  and 
most  dangerous  of  seducers.  Without  it  none  of  the  external 
false  prophets  can  succeed  in  harming  you,  and  their  first  care 
is  to  win  it  to  their  side.  They  can  only  act  with  its  support  : 
without  it  they  have  no  strength. 

If,  then,  your  devotion  should  have  in  it  an  element  of  self-love, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  directors  to  whom  I am  referring  will 
soon  perceive  it  ; they  will  attack  you  at  your  weakest  point 
and  you  will  be  defenceless.  But  if  you  make  it  the  main  object 
of  your  devotion,  as  you  should,  to  struggle  against  self-love  ; 
if  you  pray  God  without  ceasing  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  wiles 
and  subterfuges  of  this  mortal  enemy,  and  if  you  never  yield 
an  inch  to  it,  the  false  prophets  can  have  no  power  over  you. 
You  will  easily  recognise  them,  and  no  human  respect  will  keep 
you  from  leaving  them. 

When  we  are  not  trying  to  deceive  ourselves  in  the  things 
that  concern  our  salvation  we  are  not  easily  deceived  by  others. 
If  such  an  accident  should  happen  to  us,  God,  who  sees  our  good 
intentions  and  simplicity  of  heart,  would  provide  the  means  to 
undeceive  us. 

I acknowledge,  Lord,  that  human  prudence  is  not  far-seeing  enough 
to  save  me  from  the  wiles  of  false  prophets.  And  I recognise  in 
myself  a thousand  faults  that  may  give  them  a hold  over  me.  How 
can  I do  better  than  place  myself  in  Thy  hands,  since  Thou  art  the 
true  guide  of  souls  and  under  Thy  direction  all  others  ought  to  act  ? 
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Guido  me,  O my  Saviour,  by  the  light  and  action  of  Thy  grace  ; 
and  lead  me  to  him  whom  Thou  hast  appointed  to  be  Thine  organ 
and  interpreter  to  my  soul.  If  Thou  acceptest  the  guide  whom  I 
have  chosen,  confirm  my  choice,  and  grant  that  I may  derive  from 
him  all  the  spiritual  profit  that  Thou  hast  in  view  for  me.  If  I be 
not  in  good  hands  place  me  in  others  that  are  better  ; and  if  I should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  change  do  Thou  Thyself  supplement  the  lack 
in  Thy  minister,  and  do  not  allow  my  soul  to  suffer  any  harm. 
Thou  canst  rectify,  repair,  and  remedy  everything  : I surrender 
myself  to  Thy  spiritual  guidance  : be  to  me  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  Amen. 


LESSON  L 

WE  MUST  NOT  BE  ASHAMED  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  most  forcible  and  definite  way 
that  if  any  man  should  be  ashamed  of  Him  and  His  doctrine 
He  would  Himself,  when  He  came  in  His  Majesty  to  judge  the 
world,  be  ashamed  of  that  man  ; and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
whoever  should  confess  Him  before  men  and  openly  avow  his 
discipleship  would  be  confessed  and  accepted  by  Christ  as  His 
own,  in  the  presence  of  His  Father. 

If  we  possess  the  least  particle  offaith,  and  meditate  earnestly 
on  the  glory  and  joy  that  it  will  be  to  us  if  Jesus  Christ  at  His 
second  coming  should  recognise  and  confess  us  as  His  own, 
nothing  can  make  us  hesitate  when  there  is  a question  of  con- 
fessing Him  before  men  : we  shall  fear  nothing  so  much  as  being 
ashamed  of  Him  and  His  Gospel.  No  more  was  needed  to  make 
the  early  Christians  impervious  to  all  the  threats  of  the  powers 
of  this  world,  and  resolved  to  confess  their  faith  at  a time  when 
the  whole  earth  was  wrapped  in  idolatry. 

But  even  supposing  our  eternal  fate  were  not  involved  is  it 
not  inconceivable,  Jesus  Christ  being  to  us  what  He  is,  that  it 
should  ever  enter  our  heads  to  be  ashamed  of  Him  and  His 
teaching  ? 

It  would  have  been  natural  had  He  been  ashamed  of  us — 
sinners  and  enemies  of  God  that  we  were — and  disowned  us,  and 
refused  to  enter  into  relations  with  us  or  to  be  our  Mediator  and 
Saviour.  Not  only  did  He  not  treat  us  thus,  but,  without  any 
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appeal  or  thought  of  appeal  on  man’s  part,  He  offered  and  devoted 
Himself  to  man  ; left  the  throne  of  His  Majesty  ; lowered  and 
renounced  Himself  so  far  as  to  contract  the  closest  union  possible 
with  human  nature  ; became  our  Intercessor,  Friend,  and 
Brother  ; and  paid  our  ransom.  He  reconciled  us  with  His 
Father  by  the  shedding  of  His  Blood,  and  by  means  of  a mysteri- 
ous miracle  of  His  love  was  willing  that  His  Flesh,  inseparably 
united  to  His  Divinity,  should  be  the  Food  of  our  souls.  In 
this  way  He  incorporates  Himself  with  us,  and  to  the  end  of 
time  will  dwell  with  us  and  in  us,  making  it  His  pleasure  to  be 
with  the  children  of  men. 

Was  there  ever,  and  could  there  ever  be  love  comparable  to 
this, — love  so  unsought,  so  disinterested,  so  unrewarded,  and 
so  undeserved  by  us  ? And  we  are  ashamed  of  Him  ! We  are 
afraid  to  acknowledge  before  our  despicable  fellow-creatures 
that  we  are  His,  and  desire  to  remain  His  ! We  have  other 
interests  at  heart,  to  which  we  sacrifice  His  without  a pang  1 
We  forsake  Him,  and  betray  Him,  and  give  our  allegiance,  not 
to  Him,  but  to  the  world,  His  enemy  and  ours  ! What  monstrous 
and  wicked  ingratitude  ! 

Do  we  feel  justified  in  being  ashamed  of  an  earthly  benefactor 
to  whom  we  owe  everything  ? Or  of  a friend  who  is  always  kind 
and  considerate  to  us,  and  regards  the  possession  of  our  friend- 
ship as  his  greatest  happiness  ? Are  we  ashamed  of  a husband 
or  brother,  or  any  of  those  to  whom  we  give  the  tenderest  and 
most  loving  names  ? Is  not  the  very  thought  of  disowning  them 
revolting  to  our  very  nature  ? Is  the  servant  ashamed  of  his 
master,  or  the  subject  ashamed  of  the  obedience  he  shows  to  his 
king  ? Jesus  Christ  possesses  all  these  claims  upon  us,  to  an 
extent  with  which  no  earthly  claim  can  be  compared.  Yet  the 
Christian  who  has  received  the  life  of  grace  from  Him  ; the 
Christian  whose  soul  He  has  espoused  that  He  may  give  it  eternal 
happiness  ; the  Christian  with  whom  He  proposes  to  share  the 
heavenly  inheritance  that  belongs  to  Him  as  the  Firstborn  ; 
the  Christian  whom  He  honours  with  the  name  of  friend  and 
treats  as  an  equal,  very  God  as  He  is  ; this  Christian  who  has  no 
claims  of  his  own,  who  is  nothing  and  has  nothing,  and  can 
neither  have  nor  hope  to  have  anything  except  through  Jesus 
Christ,  can  actually  be  ashamed  of  Him,  and  of  His  mysteries 
and  moral  teaching  ! He  is  actually  capable  of  disowning  and 
rejecting  Him  for  the  very  reasons  that  should  make  Him 
infinitely  dear.  For  why  is  he  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ  ? Because 
He  was  born  in  a manger,  and  lived  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
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and  died  on  a cross  in  ignominy  and  pain.  But  it  was  to  save 
this  man  that  He  was  born  and  lived  and  died  in  this  way.  And 
why  is  the  man  ashamed  of  His  moral  teaching  ? Because  it 
constantly  insists  on  detachment  from  earthly  possessions, 
honours,  and  pleasures,  and  on  self-renunciation,  humility, 
penitence,  and  mortification.  But  the  man  can  reach  Heaven  by 
no  other  path  ; the  thing  is  evident.  In  all  that  Jesus  Christ 
was,  in  all  that  He  did  and  suffered  for  us,  in  all  that  He  ordered 
or  counselled  us  to  do,  it  was  ourselves  and  our  condition  that 
drew  up  the  plan  for  Him,  so  to  speak.  It  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  our  sin,  and  its  expiation  and  reparation.  Pride 
and  sensuality  had  been  our  ruin,  and  continue  to  ruin  us 
every  day.  The  Physician  sought  for  the  cause  of  the  malady 
and  applied  to  it  the  only  remedy,  humiliation  and  pain  ; and 
to  persuade  us  to  accept  it,  He  who  had  no  need  of  it  was  the 
first  to  take  it.  Where  is  the  sick  man’s  gratitude,  where  is  his 
reason  or  the  care  he  owes  to  himself,  that  he  should  dare  to 
repulse  the  Physician,  and  refuse  the  wholesome  and  indispensable 
remedy  that  the  Physician  offers  him  ? 

In  any  other  matter  than  our  salvation  we  should  think  such 
conduct  strange,  and  should  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  Jesus  Christ  has  always  been  a stumbling- 
block.  He  was  so  to  the  avaricious,  arrogant  Jew  who  expected 
a conquering  Messiah,  a Messiah  who  should  subjugate  all  the 
nations  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth. 
Because  Jesus  Christ  only  taught  him  to  subjugate  his  passions, 
and  offered  him  no  treasures  but  those  of  Heaven,  he  despised  and 
rejected  Him.  And  the  children  to  this  day  persist  in  the  sinful- 
ness and  blindness  of  their  fathers.  He  was  a stumbling-block, 
too,  to  the  Gentile,  who  in  his  pride  and  ignorance  consulted 
reason  alone,  and  treated  as  foolishness  the  mystery  of  a God 
who  was  made  man  and  died  on  a cross. 

Since  a profane  world,  more  dangerous  than  the  world  of 
idolatry,  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  world  Jesus  Christ 
has  always  been,  as  He  still  is,  a stumbling-block  to  the  world’s 
partisans.  Some,  like  the  Jews,  neither  know  nor  desire  any 
riches  but  those  of  the  earth  ; and  others,  like  the  philosophers 
of  heathendom, — but  more  culpable  than  they,  being  more 
enlightened, — estimate  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ’s  mysteries 
by  the  measure  of  their  own  little  minds,  and  judge  of  His  moral 
teaching  by  the  depravity  of  their  own  hearts. 

For  this  reason  Jesus,  foreseeing  how  He  would  be  treated  as 
the  centuries  passed,  and  knowing  all  the  dangers  of  the  tempta- 
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tions  that  would  arise,  pronounced  the  man  who  should  not  be 
scandalised  in  Him  to  be  blessed.1 

Among  Christians,  all  are  not  equally  blameworthy  in  this 
matter.  But  there  are  few  who  dare,  in  worldly  society,  to  support 
the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ  by  using  the  language  of  His  Gospel 
firmly  and  habitually,  and  performing  even  the  smallest  religious 
duties  and  the  least  important  pious  practices  courageously  and 
faithfully. 

Many  people  are  devout  with  the  devout,  and  worldly  with  the 
worldly  ; they  change  their  personality  according  to  the  persons 
they  are  with  ; and  if  you  were  to  follow  them  into  various 
circles  and  listen  to  their  conversation  you  would  hardly  believe 
them  to  be  the  same  men.  Nothing  is  more  commonly  seen  than 
Christians  who  serve  God  in  hiding,  and  take  endless  precautions 
to  avoid  being  observed  ; who  neglect  their  religious  exercises 
if  they  foresee  that  one  person  or  another  will  notice  them.  The 
colour  rises  to  their  face  if  they  be  surprised  in  some  pious  action  ; 
they  feel  annoyed  and  shamed,  and  imagine  their  reputation  to 
be  as  much  injured  as  if  they  had  been  detected  in  a bad 
action. 

Hence  arises  the  habit  of  keeping  books  of  devotion  under 
lock  and  key  and  only  reading  them  secretly,  and  never  showing 
that  they  are  valued  and  used  ; while  secular  books,  even  those 
that  attack  the  Faith  or  are  opposed  to  morality,  are  openly 
displayed,  and  to  have  read  them  is  considered  a credit  when 
often  there  is  nothing  creditable  in  it.  Hence,  too,  arises  the 
fact  that  every  sacred  picture  and  holy  image,  and  particularly 
the  Crucifix,  has  disappeared  from  the  rooms  in  which  visitors  are 
received,  and  is  placed — if  anywhere — in  some  remote  chamber 
or  in  an  oratory  to  which  no  one  is  admitted. 

One  should  not  advertise  one’s  opinions,  people  say.  But  I 
say  that  we  should  : we  should  advertise  them  especially  at  this 
moment.  I maintain  that  while  open  war  is  being  waged  against 
Jesus  Christ  by  a certain  section  of  society  we  should  be  afraid 
of  appearing  in  any  way  to  uphold  these  reprobates,  or 
sympathise  with  their  opinions,  or  regard  them  with  anything 
but  horror.  When  should  you  declare  openly  for  Jesus  Christ  if 
not  when  He  is  attacked,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  who  attack 
Him? 

If  you  keep  silence  in  the  presence  of  His  enemies  you  are 
betraying  His  cause  ; to  speak  out  only  before  His  friends  is  not 

1 S.  Matt,  xi,  6. 
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serving  Him.  You  are  nothing  but  a poor-spirited,  cowardly 
soldier  : those  who  are  rebelling  against  your  King  and  theirs 
are  the  very  persons  whom  you  must  fight  openly  and  valiantly. 
What  is  the  use,  either  to  Him  or  to  yourself,  of  any  other  display 
of  zeal  or  fidelity  ? You  cannot  possibly  justify  such  unworthy 
conduct  ; your  very  efforts  to  do  so  prove  that  you  condemn 
yourself  in  your  heart.  Your  conscience  leaves  you  no  peace, 
and  to  appease  it  you  seek  out  a multitude  of  reasons  while 
hiding  the  one  that  is  true. 

Whence  comes  this  fatal  inclination  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  chief  reason  for  the  loss  of  faith  in  so  many  Christians, 
and  for  the  indolence,  lukewarmness,  and  imperfection  of  most 
of  the  others  ? 

It  comes,  in  the  first  case,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
really  understood  the  plan  of  the  Christian  Faith,  for  want  of 
any  careful  study  of  the  subject  ; or  else,  when  it  has  been 
understood,  from  their  preferring  to  increase  their  ills  rather 
than  cure  them  with  the  prescribed  remedies. 

The  object  of  this  Faith  is  the  reformation  and  perfecting  of 
the  heart  of  man.  All  sins,  whether  of  the  mind  or  the  flesh, 
originate  in  our  insane  self-esteem  and  inordinate  self-love.  Our 
pride  makes  us  aspire  to  be  independent,  and  we  therefore 
need  to  be  humbled  and  kept  under  the  yoke.  Our  blind  and 
impetuous  desires  lead  us  to  seek  happiness  where  there  is  none, 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  the  possession  of  earthly  goods  : 
we  therefore  need  the  discipline  and  bridle  of  mortification. 
The  whole  of  Jesus  Christ’s  conduct,  and  all  His  lessons,  and  the 
entire  scheme  of  our  sanctification  are  concerned  with  these  two 
points.  If  man  would  only  be  humble,  that  is  to  say  if  he  would 
consent  to  look  at  himself  justly,  recognising  his  own  depravity 
and  need,  his  inclination  to  evil  and  dislike  of  what  is  good, 
he  would  no  longer  find  the  humiliations  of  Jesus  Christ  a stumb- 
ling-block to  him.  If  he  were  willing  to  be  detached  and  mortified  ; 
if  he  would  use  the  things  of  this  world  without  depending  on 
them  ; if  he  would  cease  to  indulge  his  flesh  and  would  restrain 
its  desires  ; then  Jesus  Christ’s  poverty,  labours,  and  sufferings 
would  no  longer  be  an  offence  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
adore  the  divine  wisdom  for  choosing  such  an  appropriate  and 
suitable  method  of  restoring  health  to  his  soul  and  teaching  him 
to’preserve  it.  He  would  recognise  his  own  absurdity  in  expecting 
to  be  dispensed  from  using  the  remedies  offered  for  his  cure  by  the 
Incarnate  God.  If  he  should  refuse  to  admit  his  needs,  and 
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insist  on  rejecting  the  Physician  and  the  remedies,  he  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a hopeless  case — a raving  madman. 

In  the  second  class  of  those  whom  we  are  considering  the 
tendency  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  less  important 
matters  arises  from  their  lack  of  faith,  love,  and  courage.  They 
do  not  keep  the  great  truths  of  religion  habitually  before  their 
minds,  and  do  not  sufficiently  love  them,  for  want  of  meditating 
on  them,  feeding  on  them,  and  assimilating  them  in  their  hearts 
by  prayer.  Therefore  when  temptation  arises  these  motives, 
which  in  themselves  are  very  powerful,  affect  them  so  slightly 
that  they  cannot  overcome  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  world  at 
the  moment.  Their  love  for  Jesus  Christ  is  very  weak,  for  they 
are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  all  they  owe  to  Him,  and  seldom 
think  of  what  He  has  done  for  them.  They  have  not  the  admira- 
tion for  His  moral  teaching  that  they  ought  to  have  : they  do 
not  regard  it  as  a remarkable  benefit,  the  true  and  only  light 
intended  for  their  guidance,  and  the  source  of  inward  peace 
and  of  the  only  happiness  we  can  enjoy  on  earth.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  having  so  little  love  for  His  person  and  so  little 
reverence  for  His  doctrine,  they  should  feel  ashamed  of  Him  on 
many  occasions  when  they  think  their  eternal  salvation  is  not 
involved.  In  fact,  their  lack  of  faith  and  love  produces  a lack 
of  resolution  and  courage.  And  assuredly  a great  deal  of  these 
qualities  is  needed  in  the  world  to  enable  a man  or  woman  to 
withstand  its  maxims  openly,  and  brave  its  mockery  and  censure. 
Much  of  them  is  needed  to  hold  out  against  the  example  and 
conversation  of  lax  Christians  ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
even  more  is  needed  in  religious  communities,  to  keep  up  the 
ceaseless  struggle  with  lukewarm  and  imperfect  souls.  It  costs 
our  self-love  a great  deal  not  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  greater 
number,  and  to  rise  above  all  consideration  of  what  others  will 
think  and  say  of  us.  We  are  afraid  of  being  singular  ; we  do  not 
like  to  show  disapproval  of  others,  and  to  act  differently  from 
them  would  be  tacitly  blaming  them.  Thus  Christians  seek  to 
justify  themselves  : they  tell  themselves  that  they  must  go  with 
the  stream,  they  must  follow  the  established  customs,  and  must, 
against  their  will,  relinquish  those  that  are  no  longer  in  force. 
This  is  how  abuses  and  laxity  have  been  introduced  into  Christi- 
anity, and  into  the  very  homes  of  devotion  : the  more  resolute, 
bold,  and  prominent  characters  have  given  the  example, 
and  the  others,  the  feeble  and  the  timid  have  followed 
it. 
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If  people  would  only  give  a little  thought  to  the  matter  they 
would  perceive  how  humiliating  it  is  to  yield  to  such  a temptation 
instead  of  keeping  themselves  free  and  independent  of  all  human 
respect  ; to  disregard  conscience  and  show  this  culpable  con- 
sideration for  those  of  whom  they  cannot  help  disapproving  ; 
to  sacrifice,  or  at  least  endanger  their  eternal  welfare  in  order 
to  escape  some  trivial  and  perhaps  imaginary  criticism,  or  else 
to  win  some  meaningless,  false  word  of  praise  ; to  prefer  the  good 
opinion  of  the  worldly,  or  of  imperfect  Christians  to  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  and  to  despise  His  esteem  and  friendship  lest 
theirs  should  be  forfeited. 

A little  thought  would  also  show  the  danger  incurred  by 
those  who  act  so  weakly,  even  when  the  matter  at  stake  is  small. 
In  these  cases  a man  always  goes  further,  or  rather  is  taken 
further  than  he  wishes.  As  soon  as  the  world  becomes  aware  of 
its  power  over  him  it  uses  it  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  shows  no 
moderation.  From  small  matters  it  goes  on  to  larger  things  : 
if  he  made  no  resistance  to  the  former  he  will  make  still  less  to 
the  latter  : the  world's  strength  grows  in  proportion  to  his  weak- 
ness. It  began  by  entreating  ; it  ends  by  exacting.  He  lent 
himself  to  it  at  first  from  good-nature  ; but  presently  it  forces 
him  to  surrender,  makes  him  its  captive,  tyrannises  over  him, 
and  entirely  robs  him  of  all  freedom  of  action.  On  his  entrance 
into  society  he  sacrificed  to  the  world  certain  pious  practices 
that  he  had  retained  from  his  early  education.  This  sacrifice, 
it  seemed  to  him,  did  not  affect  the  essentials  ; he  thought  it 
would  satisfy  the  world,  and  he  would  be  left  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  the  rest.  He  was  soon  undeceived  ; he  was  gradually 
led  on  till  he  had  abandoned  every  kind  of  religious  exercise. 

Is  it  not  in  this  way  that  France  has  gradually  sunk  into  her 
present  deplorable  condition  ? How  did  godlessness  succeed  in 
gaining  such  ascendancy  over  the  country  ? Those  of  both  sexes 
whom  it  has  subdued,  and  who  now  openly  profess  it,  were  for 
the  most  part  educated  as  Christians.  When  they  first  appeared 
in  society  they  met  certain  celebrated  sceptics  who  gave  the 
tone  to  the  circle  in  which  they  moved.  Instead  of  shunning 
them  the  young  people  sought  their  society,  listened  to  their 
opinions,  read  their  writings  with  greedy  curiosity  and  imbibed 
their  ideas  ; and  then,  fearing  their  censure  or  desiring  their 
approbation,  gradually  grew  bold  enough  to  speak  and  act  like 
them.  They  were  ashamed  to  appear  Christians  before  men  who 
congratulated  and  prided  themselves  on  not  being  so  ; and 
before  long  they  resembled  them,  regarding  faith  as  weakness 
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of  mind,  piety  as  a prejudice,  and  religion  generally  as  an  in- 
vention of  man.  After  renouncing  it  externally  they  made  a 
final  effort  to  tear  it  from  their  heart  ; and  even  those  who  could 
not  altogether  succeed  boasted  of  their  success.  The  infidels 
said  first,  and  innumerable  voices  repeated  after  them  : The 
time  has  gone  by  for  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  submitting 
to  His  Gospel.  Our  fathers  were  too  simple  ; the  priests  took 
advantage  of  their  credulity  ; we  are  in  an  enlightened  century 
now,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  a Christian  you  must  not  mind  being 
considered  an  imbecile.  This  sort  of  language,  which  at  first  was 
only  heard  at  the  Court  and  in  the  capital,  afterwards  spread  to 
the  provinces,  to  the  towns  and  country  districts.  The  evil  went 
further  ; and  the  primary  truths  and  general  principles  of 
natural  law,  the  very  foundations  of  morality  and  society,  were 
no  longer  respected. 

Such  was  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  malady.  If  you 
were  to  trace  it  to  its  origin  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  in- 
significance of  its  beginnings,  and  would  admit  that  it  owed  its 
extent  and  the  rapidity  of  its  success  to  human  respect.  And 
now  none  but  God  can  provide  a remedy  for  this  epidemic,  which 
has  infected  the  whole  nation.  But  every  individual  was  once, 
and  still  is  in  a position  to  preserve  himself  from  the  disease  or 
to  be  cured  of  it. 

To  attain  this  end,  what  must  a man  do  ? 

Above  all  he  must  convince  himself  that  a religion  is  necessary, 
and  be  persuaded  that  the  only  true  religion  is  Christianity. 
These  two  points  can  be  proved  by  abundant  evidence,  and  no 
clear  head  nor  honest  heart  will  refuse  to  accept  them.  He  must 
be  firmly  convinced  that  this  religion  is  his  greatest  good,  and 
that  all  others  must  if  necessary  be  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  to 
it  ; that  faith  can  only  live  and  be  preserved  by  means  of  pious 
practices,  and  weakens  and  dies  away  when  these  are  neglected  ; 
that  to  be  ashamed  even  of  the  smallest  observances,  and  abandon 
them  from  human  respect,  is  to  yield  to  the  most  dangerous 
temptation,  and  give  rise  to  an  evil  whose  fatal  consequences 
cannot  be  foreseen  nor  arrested. 

And  then,  being  firmly  persuaded  of  his  own  weakness,  he 
must  behave  in  the  world  with  the  utmost  prudence,  because  in 
these  days,  more  than  ever  before,  the  world  is  a sea  full  of  reefs, 
and  the  man  who  sails  on  it  carelessly  is  shipwrecked.  He  must, 
as  far  as  he  can,  avoid  circumstances  in  which  he  would  be 
tempted  to  betray  his  religion,  or  could  not  profess  it  with  entire 
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freedom.  As  for  the  circumstances  that  are  necessary  and 
unavoidable,  if  he  can  foresee  them  he  ought  never  to  face  them 
without  asking  God  to  protect  him  by  His  grace.  If  they  should 
overtake  him  unexpectedly  he  must  appeal  to  God  inwardly  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  his  danger,  and  then  unhesitatingly  declare 
for  the  cause  of  God,  carry  out  with  a bold  front  the  duties  laid 
on  him  by  his  conscience,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  lend  himself 
to  anything  it  forbids.  He  must  bravely  withstand  the  attacks 
made  on  his  resolution,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  world’s  mockery 
nor  of  any  mark  of  contempt  it  may  show. 

Jesus  Christ  expects  this  of  us  ; He  commands  us  to  act  thus  ; 
He  deserves  that  we  should  do  so,  and  a great  deal  more. 

All  that  I have  said  applies,  in  a different  degree,  to  religious 
houses  and  all  kinds  of  communities.  Christian  perfection 
has  its  enemies  there,  as  religion  has  its  enemies  in  the 
world.  There  is  a temptation,  there,  to  be  ashamed  of 
practising  the  Rule  with  exactitude  in  the  presence  of  those 
enemies  ; there  is  a danger  of  hearing  lax  ideas  advanced, 
and  accusations  of  scrupulousness,  weak-mindedness,  and 
absurdity  levelled  at  those  whose  consciences  are  sensitive. 
One  who  fails  to  take  a firm  line,  and  hesitates.,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  won  over,  will  go  further  than  he  thinks  : without 
actually  denying  Jesus  Christ  in  matters  of  the  first  importance 
he  will  at  least  be  guilty  of  denying  Him  in  a multitude  of 
practices,  on  which  the  perfection  of  the  life  he  has  embraced  is 
dependent. 

Lord  Jesus,  when  Thou  comest  to  judge  the  world  in  all  the  majesty 
of  Thy  glory,  how  great  will  be  my  shame  if  I have  been  unhappy 
enough  to  forsake  or  neglect  Thy  service  in  order  to  please  the 
world  ! What  shall  I care  then  for  the  world  that  seems  so  redoubt- 
able to  me  now  ? What  shall  I see  in  it  but  a crowd  of  criminals, 
trembling  in  the  expectation  of  their  final  sentence  ? What  shall  I 
think  of  my  cowardice  in  fearing  them  ? The  opinion  I shall  hold  of 
them  then  is  the  truth,  and  even  in  this  life  I ought  to  rule  my  conduct 
by  it.  What  a welcome  Thou  wilt  give,  before  Thy  Father  and  the 
holy  Angels,  to  those  who  have  confessed  Thee,  and  have  had  the 
honour  of  wearing  Thy  livery,  and  have  braved  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ! How  eagerly  Thou  wilt,  in  Thy  turn,  recognise  them 
as  Thy  servants  and  friends,  and  crown  them  with  glory  and  happi- 
ness I And  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  others,  and  of  the  world 
they  unworthily  preferred  to  Thee,  when  Thou  sayest  to  them  : 
I know  you  not,  and  dost  cast  them  for  ever  out  of  Thy  presence, 
condemning  them  to  everlasting  fire  ? Ah,  Lord,  may  that  great  Day 
of  Judgment  be  always  in  my  thoughts  ! Grant  that  my  fear  of 
Thee  may  make  me  triumph  over  every  other  fear,  and  that  my  love 
of  Thee  may  overpower  every  other  love  ; that  my  desire  to  please 
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Thee  may  make  me  hate  the  very  thought  of  pleasing  the  world, 
and  that  my  greatest  joy  and  happiness  may  consist  in  its  rebuffs 
and  contempt,  if  Thou  wilt  on  that  account  admit  me  to  Thine 
eternal  habitations.  Amen. 


LESSON  LI 

THOSE  TO  WHOM  THE  GOSPEL  IS  KNOWN 

Jesus  Christ,  having  seen  the  opposition  that  His  doctrine 
roused,  and  knowing  beforehand  the  hostility  it  would  encounter 
in  future  centuries,  exclaimed  one  day  to  His  Father  : I thank 
Thee , 0 Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  to 
little  ones.1 

These  words  undoubtedly  deserve  our  most  serious  attention. 

It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  every  Christian  that  he  should 
know  the  Gospel  well,  and  love  it,  for  otherwise  he  will  never 
practise  it,  or  will  only  do  so  very  imperfectly.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  cannot  practise  it  without  the  help  of  grace,  and 
will  never  understand  it  unless  he  be  enlightened  by  divine  light. 
For  the  truths  it  contains  are  as  superior  to  our  intelligence  as  its 
precepts  and  counsels  are  impossible  to  follow  in  our  own  strength. 
The  light  that  enlightens  the  mind  is  offered  to  every  one  of  us, 
together  with  the  grace  that  fortifies  the  will  ; but  there  are  few 
who  receive  either  one  or  the  other,  because  most  of  us  do  not 
deserve  them. 

We  will  here  consider  only  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  This 
divine  book  has  always  been  much  read  among  Christians,  and 
to-day  is  read  more  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  translated 
into  every  language  ; it  has  been  explained,  and  brought  within 
reach  of  the  least  refined  and  least  cultivated  minds.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  all  these  translations  and  all  the  explanations 
which  form  the  substance  of  every  pious  book,  it  is  correctly 
understood  by  a small  number  of  persons  only.  Learned  men 
and  theologians  believe  themselves  to  understand  it  more 
profoundly  than  the  mass  of  the  faithful,  and  yet  it  is  they, 
very  often,  who  understand  it  least,  in  the  sense  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  in  view  and  that  we  wish  to  give  to  it  here. 

1 S.  Matt,  xi,  25. 
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What  is  the  reason  that  this  book,  which  all  are  agreed  in 
regarding  as  the  rule  of  belief  and  morality,  a book  on  which 
our  eternal  salvation  so  largely  depends,  and  which  is  therefore 
constantly  expounded  in  sermons  and  writings,  and  most  widely 
read  and  meditated  upon,  is  nevertheless  so  little  understood  ? 
Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  it  is  God  Himself  who,  by  a just  dis- 
pensation, conceals  or  reveals  its  truths  ; that  He  hides  them 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  reveals  them  to  little  ones. 
The  former  have  nothing  of  which  to  complain  if  this  precious 
knowledge  be  denied  to  them  ; they  must  blame  none  but 
themselves,  seeing  that  they  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  God’s 
design  to  grant  it  to  them.  In  those  who  receive  it  He  requires 
a particular  frame  of  mind  and  special  preparation,  which  He 
does  not  find  in  them.  And  the  others  have  no  reason  to  be 
proud,  nor  to  attribute  anything  to  themselves  ; but  they  should 
thank  the  God  of  mercies,  who  has  opened  this  rich  treasury  to 
them  and  put  them  in  possession  of  it.  All  they  have  done  on 
their  side  is  to  further  the  work  of  grace.  It  was  grace  that 
took  the  first  step  ; and  this  was  not  owing,  and  could  not  in 
any  way  be  owing  to  their  merits. 

Who  are  the  wise  and  prudent  to  whom  God,  in  a way,  keeps 
the  Gospel  sealed  ? 

Obviously  they  are  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  who 
judge  of  the  things  of  God  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  and  to  whom,  for  that  reason,  the  Gospel  appears 
to  be  foolishness.  They  are  the  vain  and  arrogant  of  mind  who, 
in  the  belief  that  nothing  is  on  a higher  level  than  their  intellect, 
take  it  on  themselves  to  judge  the  Gospel,  and  read  it,  not  to 
submit  to  it  humbly,  but  to  pick  it  to  pieces  and  criticise  it. 
They  are  also  those  who  turn  the  Gospel  into  a subject  for 
scientific  inquiry,  studying  it  as  they  study  secular  authors, 
and  confining  themselves  entirely  to  the  meaning  of  the  letter, 
without  understanding  or  applying  to  their  own  conduct  the 
moral  sense  which  the  letter  contains.  This  study  is  nothing 
to  them  but  sterile  theorising,  which  inflates  the  mind  and  dries 
up  the  heart.  Finally  they  are  those  who  bring  their  own  preju- 
dices to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  determined  to  under- 
stand it  in  a sense  that  suits  those  prejudices.  Thus  the  infidel 
finds  nothing  in  it  but  absurdities  and  contradictions,  because 
that  is  what  he  wishes  to  find  ; the  heretic  sees  only  the  passages 
he  believes  to  support  his  errors,  because  he  looks  for  nothing 
else,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  texts  that  oppose  his  views,  and 
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striving  only  to  obscure,  impair,  and  distort  their  meaning  ; 
the  worldly  man  who  is  the  slave  of  his  senses  and  passions 
considers  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  impossible  and  impracti- 
cable ; the  Christian  who  is  governed  by  his  own  ideas  interprets 
these  precepts  according  to  his  views,  his  character,  and  his 
principles  of  conduct,  whether  he  be  addicted  to  laxity  or 
extravagant  severity. 

And  who  are  the  little  ones  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  revealed  ? 

They  are  the  sincere,  simple,  humble  souls  who  love  the  truth  ; 
who  only  desire  to  know  it  that  they  may  follow  it  ; who  read 
the  divine  word  with  the  intention  of  learning,  being  edified,  and 
becoming  better  ; who  do  not  at  all  depend  on  the  penetration 
of  their  intellect,  but  on  the  divine  light  which  they  invoke  ; 
who  thank  God  equally  for  what  He  is  pleased  to  disclose  to 
them  and  for  what  He  hides,  and  derive  as  much  spiritual  profit 
from  the  things  they  do  not  yet  understand  as  from  those  they 
already  grasp. 

To  such  as  these  God  delights  to  reveal,  according  to  their 
needs  for  themselves  and  for  others,  the  profound  truths  of  the 
Gospel  which  are  hidden  beneath  the  simplicity  of  the  letter. 

But  these  little  ones  are  not  always,  as  might  be  thought, 
ignorant  persons,  or  men  of  the  people,  or  women.  They  are 
often  men  of  the  highest  genius,  men  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
sciences,  who  have  been  conquered  by  grace. 

Certainly  no  one  can  deny  these  qualities  to  such  men  as 
S.  Basil,  S.  Chrysostom,  or  S.  Augustine. 

This  last,  especially,  who  so  well  understood  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  made  such  good  use  of  it  for  his  own  sancti- 
fication and  the  teaching  and  edification  of  others  ; this  man  of 
towering  intellect,  who  had  explored  every  form  of  human 
knowledge,  and  whose  genius  was  so  profound  and  so  sublime 
that,  in  the  pagan  world,  none  but  Plato  can  approach  him  ; this 
great  Doctor  was  one  of  the  little  ones  of  whom  Jesus  Christ 
speaks.  What  a love  for  the  truth  he  had,  and  what  humility 
and  self-distrust  ! He  looked  to  God  for  everything,  and  gave 
Him  all  the  glory  for  the  success  of  his  work  ; and  yet  before 
his  conversion,  his  character  was  different  indeed  ! He  was  then 
so  much  addicted  to  investigation  and  so  presumptuous  that  he 
thought  he  could  fathom  everything  with  his  own  subtle  intellect, 
and  so  firmly  wedded  to  his  own  opinions  that  he  went  deplorably 
astray.  He  acknowledges  in  his  Confessions  that,  in  his  arrogance 
and  self-sufficiency,  he  was  repelled  by  the  simple  style  in  which 
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the  Scriptures  were  written  and  despised  the  ideas  they  expressed, 
because  he  was  incapable  of  reaching  such  heights,  to  which  he 
vainly  desired  to  attain  by  the  unaided  power  of  his  own  genius. 
He  confesses,  too,  that  the  depravity  of  his  heart  prevented  him 
at  that  time  from  appreciating  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the 
evangelical  morality.  But  after  he  had  dedicated  himself  to 
God,  and  had  made  his  mind  and  heart  entirely  submissive  to 
grace,  it  was  his  delight  to  read  the  sacred  Books  ; he  continually 
invoked  the  Father  of  Lights,  that  he  might  understand  them  ; 
and  he  studied  them,  not  to  increase  his  reputation,  but  to  glorify 
God,  to  defend  the  Church,  to  conform  his  life  to  them,  and  to 
give  spiritual  nourishment  to  his  people. 

The  littleness  that  God  demands,  then,  before  He  will  reveal 
to  us  the  secrets  of  His  Scriptures,  is  not  littleness  or  narrowness 
of  mind  but  true  humility  of  heart.  For  it  is  to  the  heart  that 
God  speaks  ; it  is  the  heart  He  teaches  ; and  He  teaches  it  only 
in  proportion  to  its  humility,  and  with  the  object  of  making  it 
still  humbler. 

So  let  us  take  this  as  the  measure  of  our  progress  in  that  study 
of  the  sacred  books  by  which  saints  are  made  : our  knowledge 
must  begin,  must  grow,  and  must  be  perfected  by  humility,  and 
humility  must  in  its  turn  be  the  principal  fruit  of  our  knowledge. 

To  which  class  do  we  belong  ? Are  we  wise  and  prudent,  or 
are  we  little  ones  ? 

Let  us  examine  ourselves  on  this  subject,  ruthlessly  and 
without  prejudice.  I will  take  for  granted  that  we  abhor  both 
the  insane  wisdom  of  the  infidel  and  the  false  knowledge  of  the 
heretic  ; but  do  we  not  listen,  in  many  matters,  to  the  prudence 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  flesh  and  the  senses  ? These  two  kinds  of 
prudence  are  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  truths  that  God  has 
revealed  ; and  God,  for  His  part,  detests  them  and  condemns 
them  scathingly  in  His  Scriptures.  The  whole  aim  of  Jesus 
Christ's  moral  teaching,  as  well  as  of  His  Mysteries,  is  to  combat 
and  condemn  and  repudiate  them  both.  If  we  do  not  see  this 
in  every  line  of  the  Gospel  we  do  not  understand  it  ; and  if, 
seeing  it,  we  do  not  try  to  root  them  out  of  ourselves,  we  shall  not 
understand  the  Gospel  for  long,  because  God  will  deprive  us  of 
the  light  that  we  are  misusing.  If  you  carefully  note  the  points 
on  which  you  are  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  world's  prudence 
you  will  see  that,  on  those  same  points,  you  do  not  understand 
the  Gospel,  and  appreciate  it  still  less.  I will  not  enter  into 
details  here  on  this  subject,  nor  on  that  of  the  prudence  of  the 
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senses  and  the  flesh.  But  go  into  them  yourself  : maxim  by 
maxim  compare  the  two  Gospels,  that  of  the  world  or  of  the 
flesh  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  ; and  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
former  strikes  you  as  reasonable  you  ma}7  be  sure  that  the  latter 
seems  absurd  to  you,  though  you  do  not  actually  formulate  this 
opinion.  But  if  the  Gospel,  the  work  of  divine  wisdom,  should 
seem  absurd  to  you,  you  will  surely  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  you  do  not  understand  it,  or  read  it  wrongly.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  your  own  thoughts  in  this  matter,  and  do  not  let  them 
be  merely  fugitive  ; make  them  coherent,  and  return  to  them 
again  and  again.  I know  no  meditation  more  necessary  nor  more 
useful  to  a Christian. 

And  here  is  another  way  by  which  you  may  determine  whether 
you  appreciate  the  Gospel  or  no.  The  world  has  its  own  authors, 
whose  moral  code  it  admires  : some  are  to  be  found  among  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  some  among  those  of  to-day.  These 
are  the  world’s  oracles,  and  its  wisdom  is  derived  from  them. 
Ask  yourself  whether  your  own  is  derived  from  them,  and  whether 
you  like  their  way  of  thinking.  Do  you  adopt  it,  and  base  your 
opinions  and  your  conversation  on  it  ? Have  your  mind  and 
your  practical  common  sense  been  formed  by  these  writers  ? If 
it  be  so,  the  Gospel  is  unknown  to  you  ; you  could  not  possibly 
reason,  nor  speak,  nor  act  in  accordance  with  it.  For  everything 
it  contains  is  supernatural,  whereas  the  authors  of  whom  I am 
speaking  are  actuated  and  inspired  by  nature  alone.  They  leave 
man  as  he  is  ; they  often  lower  him  to  a level  beneath  that  of 
his  proper  condition  ; whereas  the  Gospel  raises  him  higher  than 
himself,  draws  him  near  to  God,  and  communicates  holiness  from 
God  to  him.  The  virtue  of  which  those  authors  speak  is  of  a 
kind  that  every  man  defines  as  he  will,  for  I know  no  word  that 
is  vaguer  nor  more  ambiguous  : it  is  a very  human  sort  of  virtue, 
a proud  sort  of  virtue,  which  a man  can  acquire  by  his  own 
efforts.  But  the  virtue  that  the  Gospel  preaches  is  fixed  in  its 
definition,  and  divine  in  its  nature  and  origin.  God  is  its  Author  ; 
it  is  by  His  grace  that  man  attains  to  it  and  preserv  es  it  ; he 
can  never  glory  in  it  as  his  own  work.  Is  it  not  this  very  fact 
that  makes  it  distasteful  to  our  pride,  and  attracts  us  so  strongly 
to  philosophical  virtue,  which  is  really  a vice  more  subtle  and 
dangerous  than  the  others  ? How  many  Christians  are  pagans 
without  being  aware  of  it, — admirers  of  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
Epictetus  and  their  imitators  rather  than  of  Jesus  Christ  ! 

And  you  who  think  yourselves  to  be  devout,  and  who  in  a 
sense  are  so  ; you  who  have  abjured  the  world  and  never  pass 
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a day  without  reading  the  Gospel,  or  the  books  that  explain  it, 
must  not  imagine  that  you  truly  understand  it  as  long  as  you 
are  governed  by  your  own  mind.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  God  than  the  mind  of  man.  To  apprehend  the  mind 
of  God,  which  is  that  of  the  Gospel,  you  must  surrender  your  own 
entirely.  I do  not  mean  that  you  cannot  by  your  own  intelligence 
understand  in  some  degree  the  things  that  are  essential  to  salva- 
tion ; I am  referring  to  the  things  that  concern  Christian  perfec- 
tion. How  could  you  possibly  understand  the  Gospel  on  these 
subtle  subjects  ? Your  character,  your  prejudices,  your  faults, — 
which  you  never  think  of  fighting  and  do  not  wish  to  subdue, 
and  which  perhaps  you  take  for  virtues, — surround  you  like  a 
cloud  and  darken  the  eyes  of  your  soul  ; they  obscure  your 
intelligence,  and  drive  from  your  heart  all  taste  for  a Gospel  that 
preaches  self-renunciation,  a Gospel  that  combats  every  im- 
perfection and  aims  at  destroying  in  man  all  that  is  man’s  own. 

Learn  now,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  that  the  spiritual 
vices  are  those  which  the  Gospel  most  detests,  and  by  which 
we  are  most  blinded  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  further 
we  advance  in  self-renunciation  by  destroying  these  vices,  the 
better  we  understand  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  on  that  subject. 
As  there  are  no  limits  to  the  holiness  of  the  Christian,  so  also 
there  are  none  to  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel  that  he  can 
acquire. 

Both  holiness  and  understanding,  indeed,  can  always  continue 
to  grow,  because  the  perfection  put  before  us  in  the  Gospel  is 
identical  with  the  perfection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  must  give 
to  His  decisions  and  precepts  the  full  meaning  given  to  them  by 
Himself  when  He  pronounced  them.  Now  He  spoke  as  the  In- 
carnate God,  fully  instructed  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  God, 
the  grandeur  of  His  benefits,  the  love  He  deserves,  the  purity 
that  communion  with  God  demands,  and  the  infinite  number  of 
degrees  in  which  that  communion  may  be  enjoyed.  He  con- 
sequently gave  an  unlimited  width  of  meaning  to  the  maxims 
by  which  He  taught  us  the  way  of  holiness  ; and  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  love  of  God,  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  charity 
towards  others,  self-renunciation,  humility,  and  all  the  virtues 
described  so  simply  in  the  Gospel  have  a width  of  meaning  so 
great  that  none  but  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  perfectly  understood 
them  or  fully  practised  the  ideal  they  present. 

We  can  judge  by  this  whether  the  Christian  exists  who  can 
flatter  himself  that  he  completely  knows  their  meaning. 

And  we  may  further  conclude  that  the  majority  of  Christians, 
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even  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  others,  understand  it 
very  imperfectly  ; that  it  is  only  understood  in  proportion  as  it 
is  practised  ; that  in  spiritual  matters  it  is  only  understood  by 
those  who  lead  the  interior  life  ; that  God,  the  only  Giver  of  this 
knowledge,  dispenses  it  in  proportion  to  the  goodwill  and  the 
progress  of  each  individual  ; that  no  man  could  help  giving  up 
all  hope  of  perfection  if  God  were  to  show  him  at  the  outset 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Gospel  words  ; but  that  He  spares  our 
weakness  by  gradually  teaching  us  the  amount  necessary  for 
encouraging  us  and  making  us  humble.  Since  the  Gospel  starts 
man  upon  a race  of  which  the  goal  is  infinitely  distant  it  would 
paralyse  him  if  he  were  to  be  shown  the  remoteness  of  that 
goal,  and  the  height  at  which  it  stands.  God  lets  him  see  it, 
therefore,  as  though  it  were  fairly  near  him  ; but  as  the  man 
advances  it  seems  to  recede  from  him,  and  though  he  may 
approach  it  sufficiently  to  gain  salvation  he  can  never  be  near 
enough  to  attain  perfection. 

Do  you  perceive  now  what  is  meant  by  God’s  revelation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  our  understanding  of  it  ; and  do  you  see  that 
both  may  be  increased  to  an  infinite  degree  ? If  this  idea  has 
really  sunk  into  your  mind  you  will  read  the  Gospel  in  future 
with  immense  respect,  and  will  be  constantly  enlightened  by 
fresh  convictions.  You  will  be  deeply  humble,  and  will  earnestly 
pray  God  to  enable  you  to  understand  and  love  it  more  every 
day.  Make  no  mistake  on  this  point  : it  will  not  be  your  own 
efforts  that  give  you  this  perception,  but  your  absolute  conviction 
of  your  own  helplessness,  and  your  total  self-surrender  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.  When  this  Spirit  takes  possession  of  a heart  the 
deep  secrets  of  the  Gospel  are  revealed  to  it  in  mental  prayer 
by  marvellous  methods.  The  knowledge  is  conveyed,  not  by 
means  of  connected  lessons,  nor  in  definite  words,  but  in  a manner 
that  is  really  indescribable.  It  is  by  the  dark  mysteries  of  faith 
that  the  Spirit  enlightens  ; it  is  by  silence  that  He  speaks.  The 
soul  sees  nothing  and  hears  nothing  ; yet  finds  herself  to  have 
been  taught  far  better  than  by  years  of  study. 

Thus  the  Apostles,  who  had  hitherto  been  quite  ignorant  cf 
the  mysteries  of  God,  received  the  full  knowledge  of  them  at  the 
moment  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  descent  upon  them.  And  thus 
Paul,  the  persecutor,  was  suddenly  inundated  by  the  divine  light, 
as  it  were,  and  in  one  instant  learnt  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Faith.  The  results  that  God  produced  suddenly  in  the  Apostles 
by  a great  miracle  He  produces  slowly  and  by  successive  steps 
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in  those  who  practise  prayer,  according  to  His  designs  for  them. 
They  are  no  more  justified  in  attributing  anything  to  their  own 
efforts  than  the  Apostles  would  have  been. 

You  will  say  : What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  me  in  this  way 
about  mental  prayer  ? It  is  not  in  my  own  power  to  practise  it  ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God. — True  : but  it  is  in  your  power  to  acquire 
the  right  disposition.  Faithfully  follow  the  leading  of  the  grace 
you  have,  and  then,  if  this  gift  be  not  granted  to  you,  you  will 
have  no  cause  for  self-reproach.  If  God  should  bestow  it  on  you, 
says  the  author  of  the  Imitation,  you  will  receive  in  one  moment 
more  light  on  the  Gospel  than  you  could  acquire  in  any  other 
way  in  your  whole  life.  Let  us  pray,  then,  and  be  humble  ; let 
us  read  the  Gospel  with  a mind  ready  to  learn  and  a submissive 
heart  ; above  all,  let  us  profit  by  the  knowledge  we  already 
possess,  and  faithfully  put  it  into  practice.  This  is  an  infallible 
means  of  obtaining  more  knowledge,  since  it  is  only  given  to 
us  with  that  object. 

O Lord,  I am  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  knowing  Thy  Gospel  so 
little,  and  having  so  little  love  for  it  ! And  yet  I have  read  it  ; and 
read  it  many  times.  But  I confess  with  shame  that  I have  not  read 
it  with  the  right  dispositions  of  mind  and  heart.  Be  Thou  hencefor- 
ward my  Master  ! It  is  from  Thee,  and  from  Thy  grace  within  me,  that 
I would  fain  learn  what  Thou  didst  deign  to  say  and  do  on  earth  for 
our  instruction.  Open  this  sanctuary  to  me  ; reveal  to  me  the  mean- 
ing of  Thy  divine  words  ; but  in  revealing  them  give  me  a love  for 
them,  and  inspire  me  with  the  desire  and  the  courage  to  guide  my 
conduct  by  them.  That  we  should  act  and  suffer  for  Thee,  die  to 
self  and  live  by  Thy  Spirit, — such  is  the  object  of  Thy  Gospel. 
Grant  that  I may  strive  with  all  my  strength  to  attain  this  object, 
and  may  succeed  in  so  far  as  it  is  Thy  design  for  me.  That  is  the 
only  grace  I ask  of  Thee.  Amen. 


LESSON  LII 


IT  IS  WITH  THE  HEART  THAT  WE  MUST  HONOUR  GOD 

Jesus  Christ  in  His  day  repeated  the  reproach  that  God  had 
long  before  brought  against  the  Jewish  people  through  the 
prophet  Isaias  : This  people  honour eth  Me  with  their  lips  : but 
their  heart  is  far  from  Me  ;l  they  cling  to  the  externals  of  the 

1 S.  Matt,  xv,  8. 
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Law  and  omit  the  essentials  ; they  burden  themselves  with  the 
traditions  of  men,  which  they  scrupulously  observe,  and  they 
violate  the  most  important  precepts. 

Do  not  the  majority  of  Christians  resemble  the  Jews  in  this  ? 
And  might  not  God, — who  searches  the  heart  and  does  not 
mistake  empty  outward  demonstrations  for  true  feeling, — justly 
apply  the  same  words  to  them  ? 

Each  one  of  us  should  examine  himself  in  this  matter,  and 
forestall  the  just  reproaches  of  God. 

Indeed  the  fact  is  only  too  true  ; and  the  condition  of  Christi- 
anity testifies  to  it.  If  Christians  still  approach  God  outwardly,  if 
they  frequent  the  churches  and  say  a great  number  of  vocal 
prayers,  if  they  multiply  devout  practices,  their  hearts  are 
nevertheless  far  from  Him.  They  neither  love  nor  obey  Him  ; 
they  do  not  strive  to  please  Him  ; they  do  not  regard  Him  as 
their  supreme  Good  and  the  only  source  of  their  happiness  ; they 
dishonour  His  love  by  preferring  other  things  that  have  no  value. 
In  a word,  men,  even  when  devout,  hold  the  first  place  in  their 
own  hearts  and  leave  only  the  second  place  for  God  ; they  love 
and  serve  Him  only  in  relation  to  themselves  ; they  are  concerned 
only  with  their  own  interests,  and  are  almost  indifferent  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

This  disposition,  which  is  almost  general,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  ease  with  which  they  offend  God  whenever  their  pleasure 
or  advantage  is  concerned  ; by  their  lack  of  grief  for  sins  com- 
mitted and  their  lack  of  care  in  avoiding  others  ; by  their  extreme 
reluctance  to  practise  the  virtues  characteristic  of  the  true 
Christian  ; by  the  profound  ignorance  of  spiritual  things  in  which 
they  live  from  choice  ; and  by  the  actual  aversion  and  contempt 
that  they  show  for  such  things.  It  is  quite  usual  for  a Christian 
who  is  only  superficially  virtuous  to  laugh  at  another  man  of 
sterling  piety,  and  sày  of  him,  as  if  it  were  a sort  of  insult  : 
* He’s  a dévot  I ’ And  the  devout  man  who  is  entirely  given  to 
outward  practices,  and  pins  his  faith  to  activities  and  his  own 
efforts,  will  condemn  the  spiritual  man  who  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  interior  life,  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  He  speaks  of  him  contemptuously  as  a mystic, 
and  sometimes  as  a Quietist. 

Few  Christians  to-day  are  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  founda- 
tions of  religion,  or  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  worship  of 
God  ; few  regard  piety  as  consisting  in  inward  devotion,  in 
attentively  hearing  and  humbly  obeying  the  dictates  of  grace, 
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in  eagerly  recognising  what  is  God’s  good  pleasure  and  carrying 
it  out  promptly  and  faithfully. 

There  are  few  who  love  themselves  and  their  neighbour  with 
a supernatural  love  ; who  love  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  in 
relation  to  the  future  life,  and  hate  themselves  in  relation  to 
the  present  life  ; who  are  continually  at  war  with  themselves, 
and  determined  to  give  no  quarter  to  corrupt  nature  ; who  study 
themselves  with  a view  to  knowing  the  whole  extent  and  depth 
of  their  depravity,  and  constantly  use  the  remedies  prescribed 
by  the  Gospel  for  its  cure.  There  are  few  who  desire  and  work 
for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  their  neighbour  ; who 
sincerely  mourn  when  he  goes  astray  and  is  lost  ; who  are 
rejoiced  by  his  return  to  rectitude  and  his  progress  in  piety  ; 
who  see  in  him  a child  of  God,  a brother,  a member  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  joint  heir  with  Him  ; who  measure  the  charity  and 
support  they  owe  to  him  by  his  deserts  ; and  behave  towards  him 
in  every  way  as  they  would  behave  towards  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

Finally,  there  are  few  Christians  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  love  and  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  His 
life  and  doctrine  their  constant  study  ; who  are  thrilled  and 
deeply  moved  with  gratitude  by  the  thought  of  His  divine  love 
and  immense  benefactions  ; who  have  no  desire  nor  object  except 
to  express  Him  in  themselves,  feature  by  feature,  to  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  Him,  and,  like  Him,  to  choose  humiliations 
and  sufferings  before  everything  else. 

Christians  of  this  kind,  who  were  so  common  in  the  great  days 
of  the  infant  Church,  have  now  become  rare  indeed  ! Yet  only 
these  have  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  only  these  honour  God  as 
He  desires  to  be  honoured,  only  these  are  close  to  Him  in  heart, 
and  are  His  servants  and  His  friends.  The  rest  behave  to  Him 
as  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  they  outwardly  respect 
and  fear,  and  assiduously  court  in  the  hope  of  receiving  favours, 
but  whom  they  do  not  think  of  loving,  because  they  regard 
them  only  in  relation  to  their  power,  their  authority,  their 
wealth,  and  the  benefits  or  injuries  they  may  dispense.  They 
imagine  that,  because  men  are  satisfied  with  protestations  and 
externals,  God  must  be  the  same  ; or  at  least  they  act  as  if 
convinced  that  God  has  no  desire  for  their  love,  does  not  trouble 
about  their  feelings,  and  is  contented,  or  ought  to  be  contented 
with  the  external  demonstrations  that  they  give  Him. 

We  will  put  before  them  certain  truths  that  are  taught 
to  us  both  by  reason  and  by  faith  ; truths  of  which 
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they  are  not  ignorant,  but  to  which  they  do  not  give  enough 
thought. 

God  is  a spirit  : and  they  that  adore  Him  must  adore  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  the  matter.  It  was  enunci- 
ated by  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  no  man  in  his  senses 
can  dispute  it.  But  what  is  meant  by  adoring  God  in  spirit  ? 
It  evidently  means  to  give  Him  honour  and  worship  dictated  by 
the  heart,  that  is  to  say  by  the  most  spiritual,  the  most  free, 
and  the  most  secret  part  of  man.  If  man  expresses  his  homage 
in  words  and  accompanies  it  with  outward  actions  it  is  because 
he  has  a body,  and  owes  God  the  homage  of  his  whole  self,  both 
body  and  soul.  But  what  can  the  external  homage  matter  to 
God,  who  is  pure  spirit,  and  what  meaning  has  it  in  relation  to 
Him  if  it  be  not  the  expression  of  interior  homage  ? 

What  is  meant  by  adoring  God  in  truth  ? It  means  being 
prostrated  before  Him,  not  merely  in  body,  but  in  the  absolute 
devotion  of  our  whole  being  ; it  means  recognising,  not  only  with 
our  lips,  but  with  our  mind  and  heart,  that  God  is  everything, 
that  we  are  nothing  except  through  Him,  that  we  owe  Him 
everything,  that  He  has  entire  authority  over  us,  and  every 
right  to  dispose  of  us  ; and  it  means  going  further  than  this 
mere  recognition,  and  on  every  occasion  thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting  as  though  entirely  dependent  on  His  will. 

Such  are  the  true  worshippers  whom  the  heavenly  Father 
seeks  and  accepts. 

It  is  true  that  many  outward  actions  are  included  in  this 
kind  of  adoration,  and  indeed  God  demands  them  ; but  in  His 
eyes  their  only  truth  and  reality  lie  in  the  intention  that  inspires 
them.  It  is  our  motives  and  our  inmost  dispositions  that  are 
the  decisive  matters  in  His  sight.  Nothing  is  more  certain  nor 
more  evident.  The  soul  of  religion,  then,  the  soul  of  the  worship 
due  to  God  is  something  purely  interior  ; all  that  appears  out- 
wardly is  merely  its  body,  which  has  only  as  much  life  and 
strength  as  the  soul  communicates  to  it. 

We  will  not  stop  at  the  general  principle,  but  go  on  to  apply 
it  in  detail. 

To  love  God  is  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  of  the 
Christian  law.  Now  the  seat  of  love  is  the  heart  : it  is  bom  in 
the  heart  ; it  issues  from  the  heart  ; and  the  heart  is  the  source 
of  every  feeling  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In  fact  it  is  not  possible 
to  form  any  idea  of  love  other  than  that  of  an  impulse  of  the  heart, 
attracting  it  to  an  object  in  order  to  become  one  with  it,  and  to 
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find  peace  in  the  possession  of  it.  Nothing  is  more  deeply-seated 
in  man  than  this  impulse,  even  when  it  is  natural,  arising  in  the 
senses  and  going  no  further  than  objects  of  sense.  It  is  infinitely 
deeper  when  it  is  supernatural,  owing  its  birth  to  grace,  and 
having  for  its  object  a Being  as  spiritual  as  God, — and  God, 
moreover,  as  known  by  faith.  That  this  love  acts  upon  the 
senses,  and  is  manifested  in  transports,  sighs,  and  outward 
movements  is  the  effect  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  That 
it  does  not  stop  at  acts  of  affection,  but  is  demonstrated  by 
works  and  practices,  is  another  consequence  of  that  union. 
But  if  the  interior  sentiment,  which  is  the  essence  of  love,  does 
not  exist  in  the  ground  of  the  heart,  and  if  that  sentiment  does 
not  actuate  and  inspire  all  the  demonstrations  and  all  the  external 
works  they  signify  nothing.  They  have  no  meaning  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  who  simply  disregards  them. 

The  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  the  second  commandment, 
is  derived  from  the  love  of  God  ; it  is  merely  an  extension  of  it, 
an  application  of  it  to  our  brothers,  whom  we  love  in  God  and  for 
God.  This  love  also,  then,  is  supernatural,  spiritual,  interior. 

I should  be  right  to  mistrust  its  reality  in  myself  if  I were  to 
give  my  neighbour  no  proofs  of  it  by  supplying  his  temporal 
needs,  or  should  fail  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  charity  towards 
him.  But  unless  such  kindness  as  I am  able  to  show  him  in 
words  and  deeds  be  derived  from  the  heart,  if  I be  not  inwardly 
moved  by  charity,  my  deeds  have  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  man  may  be 
deceived  in  the  matter  ; God,  who  looks  at  the  heart  and  not 
at  the  hand,  is  not  and  cannot  be  deceived. 

Again  : what  should  have  a more  profound  source,  what  is 
more  surely  the  outcome  of  the  heart  than  prayer,  that  religious 
duty  that  is  so  indispensable  in  itself,  and  so  necessary  for  our 
welfare  ? It  is  in  vain  that  I move  my  lips  and  prostrate  myself, 
in  vain  that  I groan  and  weep  ; if  the  heart  does  not  speak,  if 
the  heart  does  not  overflow  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  the  heart 
does  not  groan  and  weep  my  prayer  is  no  more  than  a meaningless 
sound  : it  does  not  reach  God’s  ear,  and  He  pays  no  attention 
to  it.  The  heart  can  pray  alone  in  silence  ; and  indeed  that 
kind  of  prayer  is  the  best,  although  so  secret  that  he  who  prays 
is  often  unaware  of  it.  But  the  tongue  cannot  pray  unless  the 
heart  dictates  its  prayer  and  pays  heed  to  it,  adding  its  own 
secret  and  most  profound  desires. 
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Moreover,  who  is  the  great  model  held  up  for  our  imitation 
by  religion  ? Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  incarnate  Word,  who 
came  down  to  earth  to  teach  us  how  to  do  honour  to  God  in  a 
way  worthy  of  Him.  How  did  He  chiefly  honour  Him  ? By 
His  inward  dispositions  ; by  His  complete,  continual,  and 
irrevocable  offering  of  Himself.  His  mind  and  heart  were  always 
and  inseparably  united  to  God,  not  only  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  hypostatic  union,  but  by  the  free  exercise  of  His 
will.  He  never  had,  as  Man,  any  will  except  that  of  His  Father. 
I do  always,  He  said  Himself,  the  things  that  please  Him.  . . . 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.1  His  dependence 
upon  God  in  all  things  was  absolute  ; He  never  took  Himself  into 
account  ; He  never  considered  Himself  ; He  lived,  spoke, 
acted,  and  suffered  for  His  Father’s  glory  and  nothing  else.  His 
completely  interior,  completely  spiritual  prayer  was  never 
interrupted.  Everything  that  He  did  outwardly, — everything, 
down  to  the  smallest  word  or  a single  step, — was  the  command  of 
the  Word,  who  exercised  supreme  dominion  over  His  sacred 
Humanity,  without  in  any  way  hampering  His  liberty. 

With  this  example  before  us  how  can  we  persist  in  deceiving 
ourselves,  or  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  Christian  life, — which 
must  inevitably  mean  the  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ, — is  essentially 
a spiritual  life  ? It  was  thus  that  all  the  saints  understood  it  ; and 
they  were  only  saints  in  proportion  to  the  spirituality  of  their 
lives.  It  was  the  Spirit  within  them  who  sanctified  their  fasts, 
vigils,  and  austerities  ; they  practised  these  more  or  less  according 
to  the  prompting  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  never  neglected 
the  external  practices  of  devotion,  which  for  the  most  part  were 
bequeathed  to  us  by  them  ; but  most  of  all  they  gave  their 
attention  to  the  interior  virtues,  making  them  the  soul  of  their 
actions. 

And  what  are  these  interior  virtues  ? 

Complete  and  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  renunciation 
of  self,  dependence  upon  grace,  mortification  of  the  mind,  love 
of  humiliations  and  sufferings,  purity  of  intention,  and  perfect 
disinterestedness  in  the  service  of  God  and  in  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  others.  These,  and  other  similar  virtues  whose  roots  are  in 
the  heart,  were  practised  by  the  saints  unremittingly  ; they 
could  never  carry  them  far  enough  to  satisfy  themselves  ; to 
the  end  of  their  lives  they  desired  to  possess  them  in  a greater 
degree  ; the  slightest  negligence  in  the  matter  filled  them  with 
self-reproach  ; in  short,  they  strove  throughout  their  lives  to 
1 S.  John  viii,  29  ; iv,  34. 
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subdue  nature  to  grace,  to  purify  their  hearts,  and  to  live  by  the 
life  of  God.  We  may,  in  our  cowardice,  make  as  great  a gulf  as 
we  choose  between  a saint  and  an  ordinary  Christian  : it  will  still 
be  true  that  the  Christian  is  such  only  in  virtue  of  his  interior 
qualities  ; the  more  highly  developed  they  are,  the  more  Christian 
he  is.  It  was  by  their  interior  life  that  the  saints  made  them- 
selves distinguished  among  Christians  ; since,  without  that, 
they  would  have  been  incapable  of  the  great  deeds  that  amaze  us. 

I do  not  ask  if  we  aspire  to  this  degree  of  sanctity,  but  merely 
if  we  have  the  faintest  conception  of  what  it  means  ; if  we  believe 
that,  for  the  Christian,  it  is  matter  of  obligation,  that  all  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel  puts  forward  this  ideal,  and  that 
without  it  we  shall  never  be  anything  but  the  shadows  and 
phantoms  of  Christians.  Have  we  ever  reflected  on  this  subject 
as  we  ought  ? 

I cannot  persuade  myself  that  we  have. 

Otherwise,  how  is  it  that  we  cannot  endure  any  reference  to 
the  interior  life,  and  are  frightened  and  repelled  by  the  mere 
name  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  recollectedness,  or  the  practice 
of  the  presence  of  God,  or  of  mental  prayer,  or  of  habitual 
attention  and  obedience  to  grace  ? How  is  it  that  a life  of  this 
kind  seems  to  us  incompatible  with  temporal  cares  and  the 
duties  of  our  station,  and  that  we  think  it,  at  most,  only  practi- 
cable in  religious  communities,  or  by  those  who,  though  living 
in  the  world,  are  isolated  from  it  ? 

How  is  it  that  we  dislike,  and  indeed  have  almost  a horror  of 
hearing  about  interior  mortification,  abnegation,  poverty  of  spirit, 
or  renunciation  of  every  natural  inclination,  repugnance,  desire, 
or  fear  ? As  though  all  this  were  not  included  in  the  saying  of 
Jesus  Christ  : If  any  man  will  come  after  Me  let  him  deny  himself  ! 
As  though  this  renunciation,  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection,  were  not  the  characteristic  of  Jesus  Christ’s  holiness, 
and  ought  not  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our  own  ! 

How  is  it,  too,  that  the  majority  of  directors  and  confessors 
retain  people  in  the  practice  of  vocal  prayer  and  other  external 
acts  of  devotion,  allowing  them  meditation  at  most  ? Why  do 
they  not  advise  them  to  practise  the  more  advanced  forms  of 
mental  prayer,  which  they  would  find  easier  and  more  profitable  ; 
nor  teach  them  to  acquire  the  disposition  that  would  move  God 
to  grant  them  that  great  gift  ; nor  encourage  the  attraction  they 
feel  to  it  ; but  rather  use  every  means  to  turn  them  from  it  as 
a dangerous  form  of  indolence  ? 
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I am  not  accusing  them  of  bad  intentions,  but  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  But  would  they  be  subject  to  them  if  they  were 
really  convinced  of  what  I have  been  saying  ? And  why  are  they 
not  ? Are  these  ideas  abstruse,  or  unconnected  with  piety,  or 
even  with  the  very  essence  of  religion  ? 

How  is  it,  finally,  that  even  in  monasteries  the  interior  life  is 
now  almost  unknown  ; that  those  who  speak  of  it  are  mistrusted, 
and  books  that  treat  of  it  are  regarded  with  suspicion  or  thrown 
aside  as  too  lofty  in  tone  ; and  that  a confessor  must  take  endless 
precautions  in  directing  those  who  are  called  to  it,  and  conceal 
what  grace  is  effecting  in  them  from  the  superior  of  the  monastery, 
and  sometimes  even  from  the  chief  pastor  and  those  whom  he 
deputes  to  inspect  religious  houses  ? How  is  it  that,  in  these 
communities,  those  who  are  fervent  confine  themselves  to  the 
external  observances  of  their  Rule,  and  neglect  its  spirit  ; and 
that,  owing  to  this  negligence,  their  devotion  is  dominated  by 
individual  character,  imagination,  self-love,  eccentricity,  ill- 
judged  scrupulousness,  wilfulness,  and  obstinacy,  which  make 
it  hateful  and  intolerable,  and  subject  to  extreme  pettiness  and 
imperfection  ? 

Christianity  would  not  have  fallen  to  its  present  position  if 
every  Christian,  according  to  his  station  and  profession,  had 
always  sought  to  serve  God  from  his  heart,  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  grace  when  it  bade  him  retire  within  himself,  to  converse 
with  God  in  his  soul,  to  enjoy  His  holy  presence,  to  let  Him 
dominate  all  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and  leave  Him  to  dispose 
entirely  of  his  liberty.  For  this  is  what  is  really  meant  by  giving 
Him  our  heart.  Again,  Christianity  would  not  have  degenerated 
to  its  present  state  if  it  had  been  held  to  consist  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  self.  This  twofold  knowledge  leads 
„ us  to  the  practice  of  all  that  is  good  and  the  avoidance  of  all  that 
is  bad  ; it  makes  the  mind  humble  and  ennobles  the  feelings. 
By  giving  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  very  highest  idea  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  teaching  us  on  the  other  hand  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  our  own  depravity,  it  gradually  reveals  to  the  soul  all  that  it 
must  destroy,  reform,  and  perfect  in  itself  in  order  to  approach, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  and  may,  that  infinite  holiness. 

I maintain  that  a Christian  cannot  worthily  do  honour  to 
God,  cannot  fulfil,  as  he  should,  the  great  commandment  to  love 
God,  without  living  the  interior  life,  and  striving  every  moment 
of  his  existence  to  live  it  more  and  more  perfectly.  The  interior 
life  is  a career  that  has  no  end.  However  great  the  progress 
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already  made,  there  is  always  an  immense  amount  of  ground 
still  to  be  covered.  This  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  S.  Paul, 
when,  forgetting  the  things  that  were  behind  him,  he  pressed 
towards  the  mark  that  lay  before  him,  never  pausing  nor  turning 
aside.1 

And  is  it  not  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking  that  alarms 
and  repels  so  many  Christians,  and  prevents  them  from  embarking 
on  the  interior  life  ? They  are  too  blind  to  see  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  service  rendered  freely  to  God  by  His  creatures  that  it 
should  be  capable  of  being  rendered  increasingly  well  to  an 
infinite  extent.  They  have  not  the  sense  to  understand  that  their 
only  interest  lies  in  glorifying  God  as  perfectly  as  they  possibly 
can  ; that  this  is  so  absolutely  their  duty  that  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  source  of  their  happiness,  both  present  and  future  ; 
that  nothing  can  do  honour  to  God  except  the  dispositions  of 
the  heart,  and  that  it  is  only  these  which  give  any  value  to 
the  holiest  works.  If  they  be  aware  of  these  truths,  and  yet 
allow  themselves  to  be  daunted  by  the  difficulty  and  length  of 
the  undertaking,  they  are  cowards.  They  are  mean,  self-seeking 
souls, — men  of  little  faith,  who  only  consider  the  trouble  of  the 
moment  ; semi-Christians  who  refuse  to  love  God  with  all  their 
hearts,  whatever  their  protestations  to  the  contrary  may  be  ; 
for  they  hold  back  something  from  Him,  and  are  not  ready  to 
undertake  everything,  suffer  everything,  and  sacrifice  everything 
for  His  sake.  Though  the  saying  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  applicable 
to  them  so  extensively  as  it  applied  to  the  Jews,  God  might  at 
least  say  to  them  with  perfect  justice  : This  people  honoureth 
Me  more  with  their  lips  than  with  their  heart  ; they  do  not  seek 
to  depart  from  Me,  but  neither  do  they  desire  to  approach  Me, 
and  they  avoid  the  path  that  would  lead  them  to  close  union  with 
Me. 

O my  Saviour,  Thou  knowest  the  extent  to  which  I deserve  this 
reproach  from  Thee  ! What  hast  Thou  received  from  me  hitherto  ? 
A host  of  external  practices  which  are  no  more  pleasing  to  Thee  in 
themselves  than  were  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  ancient 
law.  Hast  Thou  received  my  heart  ? Have  I served  Thee  with  my 
heart  ? Have  I striven  to  sanctify  my  heart  above  all  else  ? How 
will  it  profit  me  that  my  hands  are  clean,  if  my  heart  be  not  clean 
also  ? What  carest  Thou  for  my  offerings  if  they  be  not  offered  by 
my  heart,  and  if  my  heart  be  not  offered  with  them  ? When  shall  I 
be  able,  like  David,  and  with  as  much  truth,  to  call  Thee  the  God  of 
my  heart  ? When  will  my  prayer  be  a prayer  of  the  heart  ? When 
shall  I give  my  chief  attention  to  the  virtues  that  aim  directly  at 

1 Phil,  iii,  13,  14. 
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the  purification  of  the  heart  ? In  Thy  Holy  Scriptures  Thou  askest 
for  my  heart  only,  because  without  it  Thou  hast  nothing,  and  if 
that  is  Thine  Thou  art  certain  of  all  the  rest.  Thou  hast  promised, 
if  I give  it  to  Thee,  to  give  me  Thine.  How  can  I reject  this  exchange, 
in  which  all  the  gain  is  mine  ? Take  this  heart,  then,  and  keep  it 
for  ever,  if  Thou  wilt  only  give  me  Thine  to  keep  in  this  life  and  for 
all  eternity.  Amen. 


LESSON  LIII 

DIVINE  JUDGMENT  AND  HUMAN  JUDGMENT 

When  Jesus  assured  His  disciples  that  He  was  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews,  Peter  was  horrified  by  His  words,  and  taking 
Him  aside,  said  to  Him  : Lord , be  it  far  from  Thee,  this  shall  not 
be  unto  Thee.  But  Jesus,  reproving  him,  answered  : Go  behind 
Me,  Satan  : thou  art  a scandal  unto  Me,  because  thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  are  of  God,  but  the  things  that  are  of  men.1 
Immediately  before  this  Peter  had  risen  above  the  things  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  had  boldly  acknowledged  and  confessed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  When 
he  spoke  thus  he  was  judging  of  his  Master’s  Person  by  the 
appearances  visible  to  supernatural  perception.  But  at  the 
announcement  of  His  violent  and  ignominious  death  Peter’s 
judgment  returned  to  the  human  level,  and  he  felt  such  a 
death  to  be  unworthy  of  Him  whose  Divinity  he  had  just 
openly  acknowledged  ; thereby  bringing  on  himself  the  sternest 
and  sharpest  rebuke  he  had  ever  received  from  the  Saviour. 

This  passage  of  the  Gospel  gives  us  a very  fruitful  and  instruc- 
tive lesson.  We  are  extremely  prone  to  judge  of  the  things  of 
God  according  to  human  judgment,  because  we  only  consult 
flesh  and  blood,  or  at  most  our  purely  natural  and  very  limited 
reason,  which  is  incapable  by  itself  of  grasping  matters  that  are 
above  its  sphere.  As  Christians,  however,  we  are  bound  to  judge 
by  divine  judgment,  not  only  the  things  that  relate  to  religion, 
but  also  those  that  are  in  the  common  order  of  nature.  The 
light  of  faith  is  given  to  us  for  that  purpose. 

I am  going  to  consider  these  two  points,  not  indeed  as  exten- 
sively as  the  subject  deserves,  but  as  much  as  is  required  to  put 
us  on  the  right  path  and  help  us  to  think  about  the  matter. 

1 S.  Matt,  xvi,  22,  23. 
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All  the  truths  of  religion,  both  those  that  concern  belief  and 
those  that  relate  to  conduct,  are  absolutely  inaccessible  to  flesh 
and  blood  : far  from  favouring  the  senses  and  passions  in  any 
way  they  tend  only  to  weaken  and  destroy  them.  Nor  are 
they,  either,  within  reach  of  the  unaided  reason,  however  keen 
it  may  be.  The  dogmas  of  revelation  humiliate  the  reason, 
because  they  are  infinitely  beyond  its  understanding,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  its  natural  conceptions.  And  the 
precepts  that  are  peculiar  to  Christian  ethics,  such  as  those 
relating  to  humility,  self-denial,  the  love  of  enemies  and  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  passions  and 
to  that  fundamental  pride  and  self-love  which  we  think  reasonable 
and  legitimate.  Thus,  if  a Christian  does  not  perpetually  struggle 
with  himself,  constantly  overcoming  his  senses  and  passions, 
and  even  the  most  specious  arguments  of  his  reason,  he  can  never 
preserve  the  perfect  submission  of  mind  and  heart  that  the 
revealed  truths  demand  of  him.  He  will  understand  neither  the 
nature,  nor  the  profound  reasons  and  objects  of  the  principal 
Christian  virtues  ; he  will  have  no  taste  for  them,  and  still  more 
certainly  no  courage  for  their  practice. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him,  then,  to  use  divine 
judgment  on  all  these  points,  and  act  in  accordance  with  its 
revelations  unswervingly.  He  must  be  supernatural  in  his  ideas, 
his  opinions,  his  motives,  and  his  affections  ; he  must  regard 
himself,  in  his  character  as  a Christian,  from  a supernatural 
point  of  view,  always  thinking  of  himself  in  relation  to  God's 
generous  and  eternal  designs  for  him  ; designs  which  are  only 
known  to  him  by  revelation. 

The  infidel  becomes  what  he  is  through  his  insistence  on 
judging  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  things  of  God,  according  to 
human  judgment. 

If  the  cause  of  his  incredulity  be  his  dissolute  nature  he  allows 
the  senses  and  passions  to  which  he  is  a slave  to  govern  his 
judgment  entirely.  Because  he  finds  nothing  in  the  Gospel  to 
favour  his  senses  or  sanction  his  passions  ; because,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  in  it  raises  man  to  a spiritual  condition  and 
commands  him  to  withstand  the  flesh  and  the  passions,  he  resolves 
not  to  believe  the  Gospel,  in  which  he  reads  his  condemnation 
on  every  page.  He  then  seeks  for  reasons  to  justify  his  apostasy 
to  himself.  Thus  the  judgment  of  an  animal — of  man's  most 
material  side,  which  reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  beasts — 
is  the  only  authority  he  consults  or  follows  in  forming  an  opinion 
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on  the  most  sublime  supernatural  truths,  and  the  most  momen- 
tous moral  questions.  What  decision  can  the  senses  make  on 
the  destiny  and  end  of  man  ? Naturally  they  decide  that  his  only 
destiny  is  to  satisfy  them,  that  his  existence  is  limited  to  the 
present  life,  and  that  he  dies  entirely.  The  passions,  which 
mostly  depend  on  the  senses  and  have  no  aim  but  temporal 
pleasures,  come  to  the  same  decision.  According  to  this  view 
revelation  is  absolutely  non-existent  ; and  if  the  existence  of 
God  be  recognised  at  all  He  has  no  relations  with  man,  and  makes 
no  difference  to  him  whatever. 

In  cases  where  incredulity  arises  from  useless  curiosity  or 
arrogant  presumption  the  human  judgment  that  attempts  to 
form  decisions  on  the  things  of  God  is  of  a less  material  kind  ; 
but  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous  on  that  account,  and  leads  to 
a form  of  godlessness  that  is  more  deliberate,  more  subtle,  and 
more  determined.  This  type  of  man  lays  it  down  as  a principle 
that  in  matters  of  faith  the  mind  should  accept  nothing  that  it 
cannot  understand.  He  bases  this  principle  on  the  idea  that  a 
blind  faith  is  a faith  without  reason,  a faith  only  suitable  for 
imbecile  and  ignorant  persons  who  believe  on  the  authority  of 
others,  because  they  are  incapable  of  doing  anything  else  ; a 
faith  that  would  be  degrading  to  a man  who  can  analyse  and 
think. 

It  is  only  the  man's  pride  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
be  led  astray  by  this  principle,  for  in  itself  it  is  palpably  false. 
It  is  obvious  that  faith  precludes  not  only  the  comprehension, 
but  also  the  sight  of  its  object.  Comprehension  is  more  than 
sight,  it  is  knowledge  ; and  in  every  kind  of  matter  to  know  is 
not  the  same  as  to  believe.  We  believe  on  the  evidence  and 
authority  of  others  ; as  soon  as  we  see  for  ourselves  faith  dis- 
appears. It  will  therefore  cease  to  exist  in  Heaven,  where  we 
shall  see  clearly  all  that  is  hidden  from  us  here  ; but  nevertheless, 
even  in  Heaven,  we  shall  have  only  a very  imperfect  comprehen- 
sion of  what  we  see.  Even  if  this  principle,  then,  did  not  involve 
a contradiction  in  terms,  it  would  be  a manifest  absurdity  to 
apply  it  to  subjects  that  concern  God,  His  nature,  His  perfections 
and  His  supernatural  designs  for  man.  For  all  these  things  are 
infinite,  or  depend  upon  the  infinite,  and  wherever  infinitude  is 
found  the  human  mind,  whose  capacity  is  limited,  must  fail 
in  comprehension.  There  is  no  other  way  to  believe,  then, 
than  on  authority  ; and  man  cannot  refuse  belief  when  it  is  God 
who  makes  the  statement,  since  God  has  supreme  authority 
over  every  created  intelligence,  and  an  indisputable  right  to 
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make  it  submissive  to  His  word.  Such  a belief  as  this,  though 
it  may  be  without  reason  as  regards  its  object,  is  based  on 
sure  and  infallible  reason  in  its  relation  to  God,  who  can 
neither  deceive  Himself  nor  desire  to  deceive  us. 

And  what,  moreover,  is  the  outcome  of  such  a principle  ? 
It  makes  those  who  uphold  it  try  to  subject  the  mysteries  of 
religion  to  their  own  reason  ; to  measure  the  height  of  them  and 
sound  their  depths.  And  then,  when  their  efforts  are  found  to 
be  useless,  they  think  themselves  justified  in  disbelief.  They 
invent  endless  objections,  bearing  only  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject  ; and  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a clear  and  absolutely 
satisfying  answer  to  them,  the  objectors  regard  them  as  so  many 
invincible  arguments. 

But  why  should  this  principle  be  applied  only  to  revealed 
truths  ? If  it  be  admissible  it  should  be  extended  to  everything 
that  man  does  not  understand.  Now  he  does  not  understand  the 
nature  of  God  ; he  has  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  His  attributes  ; 
God's  Providence  is  full  of  obscurities  impenetrable  by  man. 
Man  would  be  justified,  then,  in  denying  the  Providence  of  God, 
and  even  His  existence.  But  man  himself  is  incomprehensible 
to  man  ; the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  its  liberty,  its  union 
with  the  body,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  these  substances 
present  a number  of  difficulties  that  cannot  be  entirely  explained. 
On  this  pretext,  then,  we  might  deny  anything  we  chose  in 
connection  with  the  human  soul  ; we  might  declare  that  it 
was  neither  spiritual,  nor  free,  nor  immortal,  or  that  it  was  not 
even  a substance. 

In  this  way  reasons  might  be  found  on  every  side  for  dis- 
believing in  religion,  in  natural  law,  in  moral  right  and  wrong, 
and  in  the  sufferings  and  rewards  of  the  future  life.  Such  ideas 
would  obviously  create  disorder  in  the  moral  conduct  of  society, 
and  the  impiety  that  had  not  begun  with  vice  would  certainly 
end  with  it.  In  any  case  those  who  did  not  indulge  in  vice  them- 
selves would  encourage  it  in  others,  and  teach  it  either  openly 
or  in  secret. 

All  this  shows  us  that  the  reason  man  has  fallen  into  such 
depths  of  irréligion  is  that  he  has  judged  of  the  things  of  God  by 
human  judgment  instead  of  by  divine  judgment. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  unbeliever  may  be  said  of  the  heretic 
also. 

All  heresies  are  the  fruit  of  human  judgment,  arising  from  the 
arrogance  of  the  reason  or  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  The  human 
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judgment  has  been  preferred  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  those  whom  she  has  condemned  for  taking  this 
course  have  cut  themselves  off  from  her,  and  have  formed  sects 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Churches.  Adding  hypocrisy 
to  their  obstinacy  they  have  tried  to  make  the  Gospel  an  accom- 
plice in  their  errors,  which  they  have  also  sought,  and  claimed 
to  discover,  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  They  have  crowned 
their  illusions  by  falling  into  fanaticism  and  claiming  to  be 
inspired  ; making  a god  of  their  own  judgment  by  attributing 
it  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  true  children  of  the  Church  abhor  these  excesses  ; but  are 
they  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  human  judgment  in 
interpreting  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  when  their  ambition, 
their  avarice,  their  sensuality  or  other  passions  are  involved  ? 
The  world  that  is  called  Christian,  though  it  is  hardly  more  than 
nominally  Christian,  is  assuredly  governed  by  human  judgment, 
and  bases  on  it  all  its  ideas  and  language  with  regard  to  honours 
and  wealth  and  worldly  pleasures, — ideas  and  language  which  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Gospel.  Human  judgment  is 
the  source  of  all  the  lax  views  that  prevail,  not  only  in  the  world, 
but  in  the  sanctuary  and  the  cloister.  So  many  Christians  are 
lukewarm  and  lacking  in  devotion  ; they  like  nature  to  be  indulged, 
and  object  to  making  such  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  Heaven. 
Wishing  to  justify  this  lukewarmness,  want  of  devotion,  and 
indulgence  of  corrupt  nature  they  undertake  to  modify  the 
severity  of  Christian  morality.  Human  judgment  comes  to  their 
aid  : it  makes  that  morality  conform  to  the  convenient  principles 
and  accommodating  rules  of  conduct  that  they  wish  to  adopt, 
and  it  explains  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles  in 
any  way  it  chooses,  distorting  them,  very  often,  most  horribly. 
It  is  human  judgment,  and  nothing  else,  which  has  put  forward 
so  many  blameworthy  ideas  and  wrong  opinions  in  matters  of 
morality,  pluming  itself  on  making  the  narrow  path  wider,  and 
excusing  itself  on  the  ground  that  it  wishes  to  save  more 
souls. 

Human  judgment  is  also  the  mother  of  false  devotion,  what- 
ever its  special  character  may  be  ; for  it  varies  almost  infinitely. 
And,  to  put  it  in  a word,  all  the  errors,  eccentricities,  super- 
stitions, illusions,  and  other  abuses  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  religious  life  are  the  products  of  human  judgment,  which 
invariably  distorts  piety,  and  having  done  so,  will  not  admit 
its  mistake. 
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From  the  little  I have  said  on  this  vast  subject  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is  to  disregard  human  judgment  altogether  in 
the  things  of  God,  which  are  entirely  opposed  to  it  and  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  it. 

The  things  that  are  of  God  can  only  be  known  by  the  mind 
of  God  : only  the  divine  judgment  can  discern  and  appreciate 
them.  God  communicates  this  divine  judgment  to  anyone  who 
asks  for  it  humbly,  receives  it  gratefully,  and  uses  it  with  complete 
purity  of  aim  ; for  the  glory  of  God,  for  his  own  sanctification, 
and  for  that  of  his  neighbour. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Christian  to  judge  of  divine  things  by 
divine  judgment  ; he  must  use  that  judgment  also  in  relation 
to  events  that  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  all  human  circumstances  are  under  the 
direction  of  Providence,  who  uses  them  for  supernatural  purposes 
and  aims  at  furthering  man’s  salvation  by  their  means.  These 
circumstances,  therefore,  must  be  viewed  as  God  views  them, 
estimated  as  He  estimates  them,  and  used  in  a way  that  conforms 
with  His  designs.  Now,  in  order  to  act  thus  in  the  various 
circumstances  of  life,  whether  they  be  general  or  particular  and 
personal,  it  is  plain  that  we  must  discard  our  human  judgment, 
which  can  only  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  present  life  and 
temporal  interests,  and  raise  ourselves  by  grace  to  the  level  of 
divine  judgment,  which  relates  everything  to  the  future  life  and 
the  interests  of  eternity. 

The  Christian,  as  a Christian,  is  supernatural  in  everything  ; 
if  he  be  not  so,  he  is  merely  an  ordinary  man.  And  he  ought  to 
be  no  less  supernatural  in  his  judgments  than  in  his  conduct,  since 
it  is  by  them  that  he  is  guided. 

Every  fault  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  his  daily  intercourse  and 
relations  with  his  neighbours,  in  the  management  of  his  domestic 
or  public  affairs,  in  his  schemes  and  undertakings,  in  his  choice 
of  a profession  and  his  way  of  fulfilling  his  duties,  in  his  manner  of 
meeting  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  all  the  circumstances,  in  short, 
that  make  up  his  life, — those  innumerable  faults  that  are  com- 
mitted daily  and  at  every  moment  of  the  day  are  all  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  takes  human  judgment  as  his  guide.  Hence  arise  all 
his  impatient  words,  his  tempers,  his  murmuring  against  God, 
his  irritation  and  resentment  in  misfortune,  his  arrogant  delight  in 
success,  his  caprices,  and  the  instability  that  makes  him  the 
plaything  of  every  object  and  every  person  that  can  give  him 
happiness  or  misery.  As  long  as  he  judges  of  all  these  matters 
by  human  judgment  he  will  not  be  a Christian,  but  a completely 
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natural  man,  more  or  less  vicious  according  to  his  character  and 
the  strength  of  his  passions.  Whatever  virtues  he  may  possess 
will  only  be  philosophical  virtues,  virtues  born  of  self-interest 
and  the  desire  of  display  and  ostentation,  virtues  liable  to  be 
discarded  when  there  are  no  spectators,  virtues  infected  with  the 
poison  of  pride,  inspired  by  no  motive  but  vainglory  and  upheld 
by  no  support  but  the  approbation  of  men.  But  the  man  who 
judges  by  divine  judgment  will  be  a supernatural  man,  who 
recognises  God’s  hand  in  all  that  happens  to  him,  who  gives 
Him  praise,  who  is  submissive  to  His  will,  who  derives  spiritual 
profit  from  everything,  and  strives  to  raise  himself  heavenwards 
by  detachment  and  contempt  for  earthly  things.  Soon  his 
passions  will  be  subdued,  his  opinions  corrected  and  his  character 
completely  changed  ; he  will  have  all  the  virtues  of  a Christian, 
and  will  every  day  grow  more  perfect  in  them. 

But  small  indeed  is  the  number  of  those  whose  only  torch  is 
the  divine  light,  and  who  use  it  as  their  guide  on  the  path  of 
human  life  ! 

Such  as  these  regard  this  life  as  a mere  test  of  less  or  greater 
length,  whose  end  is  an  eternity  that  will  be  happy  or  wretched 
according  to  the  use  made  of  the  time  of  probation  ; a means 
given  to  us  by  God  to  glorify  Him,  to  show  Him  our  love, 
obedience,  and  fidelity,  and  to  gain  the  merits  that  He  designs 
to  reward  in  Heaven.  All  things  work  together,  says  S.  Paul, 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  those  who  think  thus, — health  and 
sickness,  poverty  and  wealth,  good  repute  and  evil  repute,  the 
favour  of  men  and  their  contempt  ; and  if  the  choice  were  left 
to  them  they  would  prefer  the  things  that  would  make  them 
outwardly  more  conformed  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  are 
earnestly  striving  to  resemble  inwardly. 

Let  us  absolutely  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  only  Christians 
in  so  far  as  we  renounce  human  judgment,  and  take  divine 
judgment  for  our  guide. 

But  we  can  only  do  this  by  living  the  interior  life.  The  first 
action  of  grace  is  to  communicate  divine  judgment  to  us  by 
enlightening  our  understanding  ; and  the  next  is  to  inspire  the 
will  with  a taste  for  those  truths  of  which  our  understanding  is 
convinced.  But  in  most  men, — since  most  men  do  not  practise 
recollectedness  and  mental  prayer, — this  conviction  and  this 
taste  are  only  fleeting,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  deepest  matters 
of  Christian  ethics.  Human  judgment,  which  is  born  with  us 
and  forms  the  ground  of  our  nature,  is  always  at  the  door  of 
our  mind  ; and  unless  we  keep  the  door  tightly  closed  it  will 
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come  in  and  settle  down  in  us,  and  it  will  not  be  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  shall  chase  it  away. 

Ordinary  piety  does  not  keep  it  out  altogether  : it  allows  our 
judgments  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  it.  We  can  see  evidence  of 
this  in  S.  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles,  before  they  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit.  From  that  moment  onwards,  however,  human 
judgment  was  completely  banished  from  their  minds,  and  never 
again  had  any  power  over  them.  This  was  because  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  raised  them  to  a sublime  height  of  prayer, 
and  they  persevered  in  it  until  death.  Let  us  implore  the  same 
Spirit  to  grant  us  the  knowledge  and  love  of  divine  things.  He 
only  longs  to  give  them  to  us,  and  if  they  be  not  ours  as  yet  it  is 
because  we  do  not  ask  for  them,  or  ask  for  them  in  the  wrong 
way. 

Lord,  David  said  to  Thee,  and  I repeat  after  him  : Give  me  under- 
standing and  I will  search  Thy  law  : and  I will  keep  it  with  my  whole 
heart.1  Without  the  supernatural  understanding  that  comes  from 
Thee  I can  understand  nothing  of  Thy  law  ; were  I to  study  it  I 
should  be  over-bold  ; the  study  would  only  serve  to  lead  me  astray. 
But  when  once  Thou  hast  enlightened  me  I shall  fear  no  longer  to 
search  Thy  law,  for  I shall  be  assured  of  learning  more  and  more 
of  Thy  wisdom.  The  study  will  teach  me  to  love  it  ; and  both 
knowing  and  loving  it  I shall  endeavour  to  keep  it  with  my  whole 
heart.  Amen. 


LESSON  LIV 

TRUE  GREATNESS 

That  which  is  high  to  men,  says  Tesus  Christ,  is  an  abomination 
before  God .2 

Men  judge  of  greatness  by  a rule  of  their  own.  God  also  has  a 
rule  ; and  the  two  rules  are  so  contradictory  that  the  things 
which  men  consider  great  are  judged  by  God  to  be  abominable,  i 

No  one,  I imagine,  would  dare  to  ask  whether  a Christian 
should  follow  the  rule  that  God  Himself  follows. 

But  what  is  His  rule  ? And  do  we,  as  a matter  of  fact,  follow 
it  ? And  if  not,  what  do  we  gain  by  ignoring  it  ? These  three 
questions  deserve  serious  consideration. 

1 Ps.  cxviii,  34.  2 S.  Luke  xvi,  15. 
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The  rule  that  God  follows  in  His  estimation  of  greatnfess  is 
to  consider  everything  in  relation  to  His  own  glory.  As  He  alone 
is  great,  absolutely  and  essentially,  it  is  to  Him  alone  that  glory 
is  due  ; and  everything  by  which  men  glorify  Him,  everything 
that  is  a recognition  of  His  dominion,  His  power,  and  His  infinite 
majesty  is  great  in  His  eyes.  Everything,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  denies  to  Him  the  glory  He  deserves  or  transfers  it  to  His 
creatures,  everything  that  infringes  the  rights  of  His  greatness, 
is  an  abomination  to  Him. 

God  being  what  He  is,  and  we  what  we  are,  this  rule  is  infinitely 
just,  and  so  absolutely  inviolable  that  He  cannot  dispense  us  from 
conforming  to  it,  nor  dispense  Himself.  A created  being  can 
have  no  greatness  by  itself,  since  in  itself  it  is  nothing  ; nor  for 
itself,  since  God  is  its  end  and  He  produced  it  for  Himself  alone. 
Any  greatness  it  can  have,  whether  natural  or  supernatural, 
comes  to  it  only  from  God,  and  the  honour  must  be  restored  to 
God  by  a sincere  avowal  that  it  comes  from  Him,  and  by  a use 
of  it  that  conforms  to  His  will.  For  this  reason  God  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  greatness,  whether  within  Himself  or  outside 
Himself. 

The  injustice  and  wickedness  of  pride  consists  in  recognising 
greatness  in  something  other  than  God  ; in  regarding  any 
perfection  there  may  be  in  us  as  belonging  to  us  and  existing 
for  ourselves  ; in  desiring  to  be  praised  for  our  qualities  and 
actions,  good  though  they  may  be,  with  praise  that  ends  in 
ourselves  ; and  in  appropriating  any  glory  whatever  to  the 
exclusion  of  God,  or  even  sharing  it  with  Him.  Any  man  who 
claims  greatness  in  such  a way  as  this  is  guilty  of  the  most 
revolting  injustice,  for  he  is  robbing  God  of  the  possession 
that  is  essentially  His  own,  the  possession  of  which  He  is  most 
jealous,  and  which  He  cannot  relinquish  in  favour  of  anyone, 
for  He  has  Himself  declared  : I will  not  give  My  glory  to  another. 
Such  a claim,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  foolish,  for  it  has  no  founda- 
tion, and  sooner  or  later  it  brings  shame  and  retribution  on  the 
man  who  puts  it  forward. 

If  there  was  ever  a man  who  might  justly  have  attributed 
greatness  and  glory  to  himself,  that  Man,  one  might  think,  was 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  Humanity.  But  He  declares  in  the  Gospel 
that  He  seeks  not  His  own  glory,  and  that  if  He  glorifies  Himself 
His  glory  is  nothing.1  Here  we  see  the  Man-God,  than  whom  none 
but  God  was  ever  greater,  holier,  or  more  perfect,  renouncing  all 
personal  glory  and  recognising  that  any  He  should  attribute  to 
1 S.  John  viii,  50,  54. 
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Himself  would  be  nothing.  He  was  stating  the  exact  truth,  and 
if — to  suppose  the  impossible — Jesus  Christ  as  Man  had  been 
capable  of  a feeling  of  pride,  His  sin  would  have  been  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  Lucifer.  God’s  rule,  then,  is  a universal 
rule  which  admits  of  no  exception,  since  Jesus  Christ  was  subjec- 
ted to  it  first,  and — in  a sense — to  a greater  degree  than  others, 
and  observed  it  most  faithfully,  the  only  privilege  of  His  holiness 
being  that  He  was  incapable  of  disobeying  it  even  by  the  faintest 
wish. 

By  what  fatality  did  this  just  and  necessary  rule  fail  to  be 
that  of  the  intelligent  created  being  ? How  was  it  that  in  Heaven 
it  was  openly  violated  by  thousands  of  angels,  and  on  earth 
broken  by  our  first  parents  ? It  is  incomprehensible.  What 
can  possibly  have  produced,  in  beings  who  know  that  they  are 
nothing,  that  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  Creator, 
and  that  nothing  is  their  due,  this  violent  and  deeply-rooted 
tendency  to  forsake  their  rightful  condition,  to  make  themselves 
something,  and  appropriate  what  does  not  belong  to  them  in  any 
way  whatever  ? What  caused  the  birth  of  pride,  that  is  to  say 
the  idea  and  desire  of  false  greatness  ? Why  is  it  that  the  germ  of 
this  truly  abominable  vice,  the  vice  that  is  the  source  of  all 
other  vices,  is  to  be  found — at  least  as  far  as  the  involuntary 
feeling  is  concerned — in  every  intelligent  creature  that  comes 
from  the  hands  of  God  ? 

It  is  the  fundamental  and  radical  imperfection  of  the  created 
being  to  have  a secret  desire  for  independence  and  ownership, 
to  believe  himself  inherently  great,  and  to  covet  the  credit  of 
everything  he  thinks  good  in  himself.  Which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  every  being  who  is  not  God  and  is  aware  of  His 
existence  aspires  to  resemble  God  in  the  least  permissible  way  : 
to  think  and  act  as  if  he  were  God  and  as  if  he  were  the  aim  of 
his  own  existence.  He  has  no  stronger  nor  more  dangerous  { 
temptation  than  this. 

Thus,  far  from  following  the  rule  of  God,  to  which  pure  reason 
cannot  refuse  approval,  we  set  up  another  rule  which  is  altogether 
opposed  to  it,  and  is  dictated  by  our  pride.  We  begin  by  thinking 
ourselves  great, — absolutely  and  incomparably  ; then  we  deem 
everything  great  that  seems  great  in  relation  to  ourselves, 
everything  that  increases  our  importance  in  our  own  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  others.  Our  own  glorification  is  the  motive  that 
actuates  us  ; to  that  end  we  employ  every  faculty  and  talent 
we  possess  ; we  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  win  us  admiration. 
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Praise  is  food  and  drink  to  us  ; and  the  greatest  gratification  of 
those  who  are  in  any  way  distinguished  is  the  thought  that  they 
are  favourably  spoken  of,  that  their  name  is  famous  in  some  town 
or  province,  or  throughout  some  kingdom,  or  in  foreign  countries, 
and  that  their  memory  will  be  praised  by  posterity.  Nothing 
seems  to  us  finer,  nobler,  or  more  appropriate  to  a great  soul  than 
the  thirst  for  glory, — immensely  widespread  and  immortal 
glory.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  glory,  because  it  is  the  result  of  our 
own  merit  and  personal  to  ourselves,  seems  to  us  superior  to 
every  other  kind  of  glory  : thus  the  soldier,  the  politician,  the 
man  of  science,  the  man  of  letters  and  the  artist  all  think  that 
the  special  kind  of  talent  in  which  they  excel  is  better  than  any 
other  kind,  and  more  deserving  of  public  esteem.  Is  it  surprising 
that  a frame  of  mind  so  much  opposed  to  humility  should  be  an 
abomination  to  God,  and  should  be  censured  in  every  part  of 
Holy  Writ  ? 

It  deserves  censure  from  another  point  of  view  as  well.  Man, 
being  himself  of  no  account,  looks  for  glory  in  useless  things  only, 
and  neglects  what  is  true  and  substantial  while  priding  himself 
on  the  false  and  the  shadowy.  If  modesty  were  not  a moral 
virtue  and  humility  not  a Christian  virtue  it  would  be  excusable 
in  the  sage,  in  a sense,  to  be  proud  of  his  wisdom  and  in  the 
Christian  to  glory  in  his  holiness,  because  they  would  both  be 
glorying  in  qualities  that  are  really  admirable.  But  it  is  in- 
variably the  things  that  glitter,  the  things  that  appeal  to  the 
senses,  strike  the  imagination,  and  excite  the  passions,  which  are 
the  objects  of  pride  and  vanity  : the  things  that  meet  with  the 
approval  and  rouse  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 
Glory  is  a popular  object  of  commerce  ; it  is  the  people  who  sell 
and  distribute  it  ; it  is  from  the  people  that  it  must  be  bought 
at  a great  price.  Hence  all  the  luxury  and  sumptuousness  in 
buildings  and  furniture,  in  clothing  and  ornaments,  in  the 
appointments  of  the  table  and  everything  that  strikes  the  eye  ; 
hence  the  desire  for  rare  and  precious  objects,  which  enable 
their  owners  to  boast  that  none  but  themselves,  or  only  a few 
fortunate  persons,  possess  such  things  ; and  hence  the  craving 
for  titles,  dignities,  important  posts,  distinctions  and  marks  of 
honour.  All  this  is  in  itself  useless  and  is  no  sign  of  personal 
merit  ; indeed  it  often  serves  only  to  make  the  absence  of  merit 
more  obvious.  And  yet  these  are  the  things  that  excite  the 
keenest  jealousy,  the  things  that  are  most  fiercely  desired  and 
most  eagerly  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  outward  respect 
they  elicit.  Everything  that  distinguishes  us  from  the  common 
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herd  and  singles  us  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  flattering 
to  our  self-love  and  raises  us  in  our  own  opinion,  though  it  often 
lowers  us  in  reality. 

Hence  arises,  too,  that  ancient  prejudice  that  is  so  hard  to 
uproot, — the  pride  of  birth  which  fills  a man  with  arrogance 
and  disdain,  and  makes  him  believe  he  has  different  blood  in  his 
veins,  different  feelings  in  his  heart,  and  finer  ideas  in  his  mind 
than  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  hence  arises  the  extravagant 
point  of  honour  that  is  as  much  opposed  to  humanity  as  it  is  to 
religion  ; the  custom  that  makes  it  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
man  of  a particular  class  and  station  to  avenge  himself  by  a duel 
for  a word  or  a gesture,  a lack  of  consideration,  a mistake  in 
manners,  a shadow  or  suspicion  of  disrespect,  and  to  risk  his 
fortune,  his  peace  of  mind,  his  life,  and  his  eternal  salvation,  to 
satisfy  the  exactions  of  the  world’s  laws. 

In  all  this  artificial  greatness  what  miseries,  and  meanness, 
and  depths  of  real  degradation  there  are  ! 

And  in  the  eyes  of  God  it  is  an  abomination  on  account  of  the 
wicked  means  employed  in  achieving  and  securing  it,  and  its 
definite  antagonism  to  the  virtues  beloved  by  God  and  urgently 
enjoined  upon  us  by  the  Gospel.  If  he  be  anything  less  than  a 
saint  the  most  Christian  and  pious  of  men,  when  raised  above 
others  by  a title,  a position,  or  wealth  is  more  or  less  affected  by 
his  preferment  ; he  is  less  Christian  on  account  of  it,  more 
arrogant,  more  disdainful,  more  difficult  to  live  with,  more 
sensitive,  more  exacting,  and  more  easily  offended.  We  might 
tell  him  that  he  is  owed  nothing  ; that  his  position  is  due  to 
God’s  arrangements  for  maintaining  order  in  society,  and  that 
it  is  not  he,  but  God  that  should  be  honoured.  We  might  point 
out  that,  this  being  so,  there  is  no  reason  for  him  to  be  so  haughty 
and  sensitive,  and  so  particular  about  the  consideration  and 
signs  of  respect  that  he  thinks  are  his  due  ; but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  ought  to  be  all  the  more  human  and  accessible, 
the  more  courteous  and  obliging  ; that  he  should  combine 
Christian  humility  with  his  outward  dignity,  and  render  to  God 
all  the  honour  that  is  given  to  himself,  to  the  point  of  being 
altogether  indifferent  to  it.  If  we  were  to  say  this  to  him  he 
would  hardly  understand  us  : he  would  dislike  our  advice 
extremely,  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  follow.  For  indeed  it  is 
something  for  which  to  be  thankful  if,  among  a thousand  great 
men,  a thousand  men  famous  on  any  grounds  whatever,  there 
be  even  one  who  uses  his  high  position  for  the  glory  of  God, 
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the  edification  of  his  neighbour  and  the  sanctification  of  his 
soul. 

To  understand  thoroughly  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  saying  : 
That  which  is  great  and  high  to  men  is  an  abomination  before  God, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  studied  the  Gospel  profoundly,  to  know 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  have  entered  to  a certain  extent  into  His 
feelings.  His  choice  of  obscure  parents,  the  manger  in  which  He 
was  born,  the  shop  in  which  He  worked,  the  poverty  in  which  He 
lived,  with  nowhere  to  lay  His  head,  the  cross  on  which  He 
died, — all  this  is  the  plainest  and  strongest  condemnation  of  our 
own  views  of  true  greatness.  His  whole  life  was  a clear  denun- 
ciation of  everything  that  creates  pride  in  man.  Man  is  left 
without  the  smallest  excuse,  ground,  or  pretext  for  pride  in  the 
face  of  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  God  Incarnate  when 
He  came  to  expiate  sins  which  were  caused  by  pride,  or  which  are 
its  punishment  ; and  to  arm  us  against  that  vice  for  the  future  ; 
and  to  give  us  the  teaching,  example,  and  remedies  most  suitable 
for  its  cure.  What  possible  excuse,  what  possible  grounds  for 
pride  can  men  find  when  they  consider  those  humble,  poor, 
miserable  circumstances,  and  the  culminating  event  that  is  so 
horrible  in  the  judgment  of  man  ? They  must  either  declare 
against  Jesus  Christ,  and  against  God  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or  they  must  renounce  the  rule  they  have  opposed  to  His. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  they  consider  the  matter,  every- 
thing should  prompt  them  to  adopt  the  latter  course.  For  what 
do  they  gain  by  following  the  rule  that  their  pride  has  invented  ? 
Its  only  result  is  that  their  hearts  are  never  at  peace.  Since 
they  set  no  value  on  anything  but  empty,  frivolous,  and  imagi- 
nary possessions,  and  seek  all  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  possessions,  it  is  impossible  that  their  heart  should  find 
what  it  seeks.  They  are  happy  in  imagination  only  ; the  illusion 
lasts  while  they  are  hoping  to  possess  what  they  want  ; as  soon 
as  they  possess  it  the  illusion  melts  ; though  it  were  the.  chief 
throne  of  the  whole  world  the  ambitious  man  who  gained  it 
would  only  feel  happy  as  he  seated  himself  upon  it  ; the  next 
moment  his  heart  would  be  unsatisfied,  and  he  would  feel  that 
something  was  still  lacking. 

Moreover,  very  few  succeed  in  attaining  a position  that  gives 
them  greatness  or  fame  in  men’s  eyes.  Of  the  many  who  aspire 
to  honours,  riches,  or  celebrity  what  a large  proportion  fail  in 
the  enterprise  ! How  many  of  them,  instead  of  winning  the 
favour  and  respect  of  the  public,  attract  nothing  but  shame  and 
contempt  ! And  many  are  fretted  and  irritated  by  the  sight 
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of  their  rivals  defeating  them,  and  these  are  even  further  from 
happiness  and  peace  than  the  rest. 

After  all,  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race,  owing  to  their 
birth,  their  want  of  talent  or  of  education,  and  the  necessity  of 
earning  their  living,  are  condemned  to  pass  their  days  in  poverty 
and  obscurity.  Perhaps  they  have  no  idea  of  what  is  called  human 
greatness,  and  never  dream  of  aspiring  to  it.  If  their  hearts  be  at 
peace  in  this  condition  their  peace  does  not  depend  on  the  things 
that  men  value  so  highly  ; and  if  they  be  not  at  peace  they  are 
shut  out  from  happiness  by  their  condition  itself,  a condition  that 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  human  society.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  sometimes  dream  of  this  so-called  greatness,  and 
regret  that  they  cannot  aspire  to  it.  In  that  case  they  are 
devoured  by  mortification,  they  curse  their  fate,  and  are  irredeem- 
ably miserable. 

Once  more  : what  is  gained  by  these  men  whom  pride  misleads? 
They  are  on  bad  terms  with  God  ; so  bad,  indeed,  that  they  are 
an  abomination  in  His  eyes  owing  to  the  opposition  between 
their  views  and  His  ; so  bad  that  they  feel  a secret,  and  some- 
times an  open  aversion  for  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  because 
they  know  themselves  to  be  condemned  in  advance  by  His  life 
and  doctrine.  They  have  no  hopes  for  the  next  world,  and  have 
everything  to  fear,  and  this  leads  them  to  lose  their  faith,  or 
else  to  be  perpetually  tormented  by  the  faith  that  remains  to 
them. 

What  do  they  gain  even  from  men,  on  whom  all  their  happiness 
depends  ? They  receive  only  envy,  hatred,  slander,  and  oppo- 
sition. Their  high  positions,  their  renown,  their  celebrity  can 
only  be  won  by  fighting  ; they  live  in  constant  fear  of  a fall,  and 
must  resort  to  endless  unworthy  methods  of  preserving  their 
places.  For  in  the  world  a man  can  only  become  great  at  the 
expense  of  other  men,  by  whose  ruin  he  rises.  And  even  when 
his  honour  is  won  by  right  means  those  who  are  aiming  at  the 
same  goal  think  he  is  depriving  them  of  it,  and  appropriating 
glory  that  was  really  due  to  them.  Thence  arises  a host  of 
jealousies,  quarrels,  schemes  and  intrigues  for  mutual  discomfi- 
ture ; endless  suspicions  which  lead  to  mistrust,  fear,  and  anxiety. 
What  becomes  of  happiness  in  this  agitating  life  ? The  man  is 
cruelly  punished  for  his  pride  by  means  of  his  pride  itself.  God 
does  not  fail  to  avenge  Himself  for  the  usurpation  of  His  rights 
and  the  outrage  done  to  His  greatness.  He  has  established  a 
rule  which,  while  it  secures  His  due,  secures  also  man’s  innocence, 
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peace,  and  happiness.  If  you  should  violate  that  rule  the  very 
infraction  of  it  involves  not  only  sin  on  your  part,  but  your 
disquietude  and  misfortune  as  well. 

Compare  yourself  with  the  man  who  adheres  to  God’s  rule 
and  aims  at  greatness  in  the  things  wherein  God  desires  him  to 
find  it,  the  things  in  which  his  model  Jesus  Christ  sought  His 
greatness.  If  he  be  obscure,  if  he  be  poor,  if  he  be  despised,  if  he 
should  suffer  for  righteousness’  sake,  the  lips  of  his  divine  Master 
Himself  declare  him  to  be  happy,  and  in  resembling  Him  he  is 
happy  indeed.  He  is  happy  in  this  life,  and  is  morally  certain  of 
happiness  hereafter.  But  this  happiness  is  only  his  because 
he  is  truly  great.  Being  superior  to  what  the  world  calls  trouble 
and  misfortune,  and  living  on  a higher  level  than  ordinary  men, 
he  looks  for  nothing  from  them  ; he  envies  them  nothing  ; on 
the  contrary  he  pities  them,  and  grieves  for  the  fate  of  those  whom 
the  world  deems  happy. 

Providence  may  have  placed  him  by  birth  in  a position  that 
the  world  regards  as  honourable,  and  given  him  the  most  dis- 
tinguished posts  to  fill  ; he  may  have  acquired  fame  by  his 
talents  and  great  deeds  ; but  he  remains  detached  from  all  this, 
and  keeps  a guard  over  his  heart  lest  he  should  be  ensnared  by 
it.  He  gives  God  all  the  glory  for  his  success,  and  seeks  greatness 
only  in  doing  his  best  to  help  others  with  no  thought  of  serving 
himself. 

Which  is  the  true  greatness, — that  of  the  humble  Christian 
who  is  detached  from  all  earthly  things  whether  he  possess  them 
or  not,  or  that  of  the  arrogant  man  of  this  world,  the  slave  of 
•every  human  vanity  ? Mere  reason  will  supply  the  answer, 
and  admit  that  in  every  way  Socrates  must  stand  higher  than 
Alexander.  But  which  of  two  Christians  is  the  greatest  : he 
who  is  content  in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  contempt,  or  he  who, 
while  possessing  the  things  that  the  world  holds  great,  does  not 
allow  his  heart  to  cling  to  them  ? If  we  feel  any  uncertainty  as  to 
which  is  the  best  of  these  two  states,  the  choice  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  decides  the  question.  As  regards  individuals,  their  merit 
in  God’s  eyes  depends  on  the  purity  of  their  hearts  and  their 
inward  conformity  with  Jesus  Christ. 

O my  Saviour,  this  rule  that  Thou  hast  laid  down  and  that  I 
have  been  considering  is  one  to  which  we  give  but  little  heed  when 
reading  Thy  Gospel  ! I have  rarely  known  it  quoted  in  the  sermons 
of  Thy  preachers  or  in  books  of  devotion  ; and  I am  myself  to  blame 
for  having  read  it  many  times  without  paying  great  attention  to  it. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  Thy  most  striking  sayings,  by  reason  of  its  subject 
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and  the  words  that  express  it.  That  which  is  great  to  men  is  an 
abomination  before  God. — An  abomination  ! an  object  of  aversion 
and  horror.  And  to  whom  ? To  God,  whose  judgments  are  true, 
and  justified  in  themselves.  Such  is  His  opinion  of  all  that  the  world 
thinks  great, — of  all  without  exception.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  is  the  world’s  opinion  of  the  things  that  are  great  in  the  eyes 
of  God  ? The  world,  in  the  same  way,  has  for  these  a contempt  and 
antipathy  that  amount  to  horror. 

I must  choose  definitely  between  the  opinion  of  God  and  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  They  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  each  other 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  reconciling  them. 

Can  I hesitate  for  a moment  ? Grant,  O my  God,  that  I may  see 
all  the  great  things  of  the  world  with  Thine  eyes  ! Make  me  despise 
and  abhor  them  with  Thee  ! And  grant  to  me,  too,  a still  greater 
grace  : that  I may  treasure,  and  love,  and  choose  all  that  will  make 
me  hateful  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  bring  me 
ever  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  those  who  are 
dearest  to  Him.  Amen. 


LESSON  LV 

THE  CHURCH 

I am  reluctant  to  limit  myself  to  such  a small  number  of  lessons, 
for  the  Gospel  does  not  record  a single  word  uttered  by  Jesus 
Christ  which  does  not  contain  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  instruction. 

But  I have  always  thought  that  in  religious  works,  more 
especially,  it  was  important  to  avoid  great  length,  and  to  say 
only  what  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  edify  the  reader  and 
enable  him  to  think  for  himself.  I therefore  send  him  to  the 
fountain-head.  If  he  will  read  the  Gospel  humbly  and  with 
readiness  to  learn  ; if  he  will  open  his  mind  and  heart  to  God's 
grace  ; if  he  will  pray  while  he  reads,  and  above  all  make  it  his 
first  care  to  put  into  practice  the  knowledge  he  already  has,  he 
will  receive  from  God  Himself  far  more  light  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  than  he  could  obtain  with  the  help  of  books. 
Fundamentally  it  is  always  God  who  teaches  ; books  are  only 
an  outward  means  which  He  employs,  and  when  a soul  is  well 
prepared  He  enables  it  to  derive  solid  and  abundant  nourishment 
from  the  shortest  and  simplest  books.  His  jealousy  cannot 
endure,  indeed,  that  man  should  be  credited  with  what  comes 
only  from  Himself,  and  He  gives  His  blessing  to  a book  in  propor- 
tion to  the  purity  of  intention  of  its  author  and  its  readers. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  moment  have  led  me  to  choose  for 
the  last  lesson  these  words  of  the  Saviour  : If  he  will  not  hear 
the  church  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  publican.1 

Is  it  not  irrelevant,  I shall  be  asked,  to  treat  of  the  Church,  a 
matter  of  controversy,  in  a book  relating  to  conduct  ? 

This  is  a mistaken  view.  The  question  of  the  Church  is  quite 
as  appropriate  to  ethics  as  to  belief,  since  the  Church  is  charged 
to  teach  the  Christian  what  he  should  do  as  well  as  what  he 
should  believe.  Moreover  the  dogmas  themselves  are  connected 
with  conduct  at  more  than  one  point  ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
err  in  matters  of  dogma  without  producing  disastrous  effects  upon 
conduct.  We  all  know  that  the  error  regarding  justification  by 
faith  alone,  as  understood  by  the  Protestants,  brought  with  it 
that  second  error  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to  salvation . 
We  know  too  that  the  error  concerning  the  irresistibility  of  grace 
involves  the  belief  that  the  Christian  is  responsible  neither  for 
the  evil  he  does  nor  for  the  good  he  omits  ; wdiich  leads  him  to 
indulge  freely  in  vice  without  the  least  qualm  of  conscience.  A 
man  is  as  likely,  then,  to  go  wrong  in  matters  of  conduct  as  in 
matters  of  faith  when  he  refuses  to  hear  the  Church  ; and  the 
lesson  we  are  about  to  consider  is  equally  important  in  both 
connections. 

I shall  therefore  put  this  lesson  briefly  before  the  reader  ; but 
without  controversy,  or  much  argument,  or  profound  reasoning. 
I shall  confine  myself  to  a few  very  simple  and  conclusive  con- 
siderations, addressed  to  three  classes  of  Christians  : those  who 
accept  revelation  but  do  not  recognise  the  Church  ; those  who 
have  false  conceptions  of  the  Church,  and  while  professing  to 
adhere  to  her  still,  are  manifestly  separated  from  her  ; and  those 
who  are  in  the  Church,  but  are  alarmed  on  their  own  account  and 
hers  because  of  the  scandals  within  her,  against  which  they  are 
not  sufficiently  armed. 

I would  point  out  to  the  first  of  these  three  classes  that  it  is 
plainly  illogical  to  admit  the  fact  of  revelation  and  refuse  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  a Church  ; that  is  to  say  a body  of 
pastors,  which  is  the  depository  of  revealed  truth  and  teaches 
it  with  infallible  authority,  imposing  on  the  faithful,  including 
every  individual  pastor,  under  pain  of  damnation,  the  strict 
obligation  to  submit  to  its  teaching  and  decisions.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  prove,  nor  to  understand  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  revelation  made  by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  religion  He 
1 S.  Matt,  xviii,  17. 
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established  were  undeniably  intended  for  all  men,  in  all  places, 
and  in  all  ages  to  the  end  of  the  world.  When  He  quitted  the 
earth  Jesus  Christ  left  in  His  place  twelve  Apostles  or  Envoys, 
who  held  their  mission  from  Him,  and  were  charged  by  Him  to 
teach  to  all  nations  the  things  that  men  must  believe  and  practise, 
in  order  to  be  saved.  The  first  care  of  these  Apostles,  whose 
lives  could  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged  and  who,  moreover, 
visited  a variety  of  countries,  could  not  fail  to  be — and  was — 
to  place  in  each  of  these  countries  men  whom  they  invested  with 
a sacred  character,  to  continue  in  their  absence  and  after  their 
death  the  work  they  had  begun,  teaching  with  the  same  authority, 
and  fulfilling  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  In  doing 
this  the  Apostles  were  not  acting  on  their  own  authority,  but  by 
the  orders  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  power  they  had 
received  from  Him,  and  of  the  promise  He  had  given  to  be  with 
them  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world, — a promise  which 
evidently  embraced  the  Apostles'  successors  in  all  future  genera- 
tions. As  the  Apostles,  then,  represented  Him  after  His  Ascension 
into  Heaveç,  being  sent  by  Him  even  as  He  was  sent  by  His 
Father,  so  they  were  in  the  same  way  represented  by  the  Bishops 
whom  they  sent,  even  as  they  themselves  had  been  sent  by 
Jesus  Christ  ; and  these  again  were  represented  by  their  succes- 
sors in  the  centuries  that  followed. 

It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  always  exist,  among  Christians,  a persistent  and 
visible  body,  easily  recognised  by  its  incontestable  descent  from 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  which  should  maintain  in  its 
integrity  the  deposit  of  faith  and  moral  precepts,  and  provide 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
necessary  to  salvation.  Otherwise,  on  the  death  of  the  Apostles 
their  work  would  have  perished  with  them  ; revelation  would 
have  become  useless,  being  neither  maintained  nor  propagated 
in  any  reliable  way.  If  disputes  had  arisen, — as  they  actually 
did,  and  still  do, — there  would  have  been  no  one  to  settle  them  ; 
impostors  would  have  been  able  to  disseminate  their  pernicious 
doctrines  with  impunity,  having  neither  judges  nor  condem- 
nation to  fear  ; all  external  worship  would  have  ceased  for  want 
of  ministers,  and  the  sacraments  would  have  fallen  into 
disuse. 

It  was  needful  that  this  body  of  pastors,  in  order  to  make  its 
teaching  and  decisions  binding  on  the  consciences  of  Christians 
and  accepted  unhesitatingly  by  their  minds,  should  possess  the 
same  authority  as  was  possessed  by  the  Apostles  and  by  Jesus 
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Christ  Himself  ; so  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  that  obedience 
to  these  pastors  was  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  ; that  disobedience 
to  them  was  disobedience  to  Jesus  Christ  ; and  separation  from 
them  was  separation  from  Jesus  Christ.  Otherwise,  would  an 
individual  Christian  or  even  an  ordinary  assembly  have  had  any 
authority  whatever  ? Whence  would  its  mission  have  been 
derived,  and  how  could  it  have  enforced  belief  in  its  explanations 
of  the  unalterable  and  precise  meaning  of  the  articles  of  faith  ? 
What  authority  could  it  have  claimed  for  the  refutation  and 
silencing  of  error  ? It  is  clear  that  the  faith  would  have  had  no 
foundations  had  it  not  been  built  on  a tradition  safeguarded 
from  all  error.  It  would  have  been  no  man’s  bounden  duty  to 
believe,  or  to  silence  his  understanding  in  the  presence  of  in- 
comprehensible Mysteries,  since  he  could  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  doctrine  he  was  taught  was  really  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  would  have  even  been  impossible  for  him  to  believe 
with  a supernatural  faith,  for  want  of  any  external  influence 
sufficiently  strong  to  arouse  it  in  him.  Either,  then,  no  man 
would  have  had  the  means  of  saving  himself  ; or  else  we  are 
driven  to  admit,  in  contradiction  to  our  hypothesis,  that  revela- 
tion would  no  longer  have  been  necessary  to  salvation.  If  this 
were  true  Jesus  Christ  would  have  failed  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  His  work,  which  would  have  perished,  at  latest, 
with  the  last  of  the  Apostles  ; and  all  He  did  and  suffered 
for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  would  have  had  no 
result. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  Apostles  left  in  writing  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  faithful.  For,  without 
insisting  on  various  sound  replies  that  might  be  made  to  this 
objection,  I can  produce  one  that  is  unanswerable.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  no  more  able  than  any  other  book  to  make  its  own  meaning 
plain.  We  need  to  be  sure  of  understanding  it  rightly,  and  that 
assurance  we  can  only  have  by  accepting  the  explanation  of  the 
Church.  For  a man  to  depend  on  his  own  intellect  in  the  matter 
would  be  intolerable  presumption.  To  claim  direct  enlightenment 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  an  obvious  delusion  and  sheer 
fanaticism.  Moreover  these  two  methods  could  never  settle 
any  dispute,  since  every  man  could  use  them  in  support  of  his 
own  cause  with  as  much  right  as  his  neighbour. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  body  of  Pastors  of  which  I have 
spoken  should  possess  the  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  each  individual  believer  should  know 
that  he  must  learn  it  from  that  body.  And  whenever  a contro- 
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vcrsy  arises  on  the  sense  of  some  passage  concerned  with  belief 
or  conduct  it  is  to  this  body  that  the  question  must  be  referred, 
and  with  this  body  that  the  decision  must  rest.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  end  to  dispufes  ; every  man  would  be  free  to  inter- 
pret Scripture  to  suit  his  own  fancies  ; it  would  have  no  fixed 
meaning,  and  instead  of  uniting  all  believers  in  one  faith  it  would 
only  serve  to  make  divisions  among  them. 

Experience  has  provided  us  with  a striking  proof  that  a tribunal 
of  this  kind  is  necessary.  Under  the  name  of  scandals  Jesus 
Christ  foresaw  and  foretold  the  rise  of  heresies,  and  S.  Paul 
predicted  that  they  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  those 
whose  faith  was  equal  to  every  test  might  be  known.  Such 
heresies  arose  in  the  Church  almost  at  her  birth,  and  have 
succeeded  one  another  through  all  the  ages  or  reappeared  under 
other  names,  attacking,  one  after  another,  every  revealed  truth, 
including  the  most  fundamental.  Each  one  of  them  has  claimed 
to  be  supported  by  the  Scriptures, — the  Scriptures  misunderstood, 
mutilated,  or  falsified.  The  existence  of  these  heresies  is  a fact 
that  no  one  can  deny,  and  a tribunal  is  obviously  required  to 
judge  them,  condemn  them,  and  arrest  their  growth. 

If  this  tribunal  were  removed,  with  the  obligation  to  submit 
to  its  decision,  every  sect  would  continue  to  spread  its  errors 
with  none  to  oppose  it  or  even  tax  it  with  error  ; the  faithful 
would  have  no  safeguard  against  delusions  ; the  poison  would 
gradually  infect  every  part  of  the  Church  ; and  the  revealed 
dogmas  would  one  by  one  succumb  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
them.  Is  not  this  what  would  infallibly  happen  ? If  heresy, 
though  certain  of  condemnation,  has  not  been  afraid  to  show 
itself  in  the  light  of  day  ; if  it  has  obstinately  persisted,  even  when 
actually  condemned  by  authority,  and  has  caused  such  ravages 
at  different  times  in  various  countries,  what  harm  might  it  not 
have  done  if  its  disastrous  ventures  had  not  met  with  an  in- 
vincible obstacle  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ! 

If  you  wish  to  be  still  further  convinced  of  the  need  of  a 
teaching  Church  for  the  preservation  of  the  Faith  as  it  was 
delivered,  you  have  only  to  observe  how  inevitably,  if  insensibly, 
a revolt  against  the  Church  leads  to  the  absolute  loss  of  that 
Faith.  Luther  produced  Calvin,  who  on  many  points  carried 
error  further  than  he.  The  Socinians  only  extended  to  all  the 
Mysteries  the  principle  on  which  Calvin  based  his  denial  of  the 
Real  Presence — so  forcibly  and  clearly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  Deists,  more  logical  than  the  Socinians,  refused  to  admit 
the  divine  inspiration  of  books  whose  utterances  must  be  dis- 
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torted  by  the  most  unnatural  interpretations  to  avoid,  as  the 
Socinians  maintain,  meeting  in  every  line  with  absurdities 
directly  opposed  to  reason  ; and  they  rejected  all  revelation  as 
the  invention  of  man.  The  Atheists,  starting  from  the  same 
principle  as  the  Deists, — that  to  believe,  a man  must  understand, 
— denied  the  existence  of  God  because  everything  in  His  nature 
and  attributes  was  incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind.  Thus 
the  Christian  who,  having  rebelled  against  the  Church,  finally 
refuses  to  acknowledge  her  authority,  is  led  by  deduction  to 
reject  all  the  Mysteries,  and  at  last  the  fact  of  revelation  itself. 
He  ends  by  regarding  all  forms  of  worship  as  a matter  of  social 
order  that  is  in  itself  indifferent,  and  professing  only  some  vague 
kind  of  natural  religion,  the  principles  of  which  he  lays  down 
himself  and  practises  in  any  way  he  likes.  He  considers  the 
existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  His  Providence,  and  the  other 
truths  that  form  the  basis  of  morality  as  being,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  problematic.  Thus  faith  is  now  extinguished  in  the  hearts 
of  most  sectarians,  who,  after  many  reciprocal  disputes  and 
anathemas,  have  taken  refuge  and  found  unity  in  the  dogma 
of  universal  tolerance  ; tolerance  that  is  merely  a milder  term 
for  indifference  and  lukewarmness  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and 
is  the  most  pernicious  effect  of  the  canker  of  heresy. 

These  reflections  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  any  man  who  professes  to  be  a Christian,  and  has 
not  yet  lost  all  feeling  for  the  eternal  truths. 

The  second  sort  of  Christians,  who  claim  to  belong  to  the 
Church  still,  while  obviously  separated  from  it,  have  no  true 
idea  of  the  Church. 

Because  all  the  articles  of  belief  have  been  apparently  retained 
in  France,  with  the  view  of  deluding  simple  minds  ; because 
nothing,  so  far,  has  been  changed  in  the  externals  of  worship  or 
the  manner  of  administering  the  sacraments,  the  people  still 
believe  themselves  to  be  Catholics,  though  they  no  longer 
recognise  their  legitimate  pastors,  and  those  whom  they  do 
recognise  are  intruders,  or  jurors  who  adhere  to  the  intruders. 
They  think  themselves  Catholic,  though  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  head  of  the  Church,  nor  with 
the  other  Catholics  of  the  world  ! They  think  themselves  Catholic  ; 
yet  the  basis  of  their  present  religion  is  their  new  Civil  Constitu- 
tion, which  makes  them  in  every  way  a people  apart,  and,  being 
still  unsettled,  leaves  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of  their 
fathers’  faith  they  will  be  allowed  to  retain  ! They  think 
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themselves  Catholic  ; and  already  they  have  nothing  but  a 
national  religion,  consisting  of  tolerance  of  all  forms  of  worship, 
and  the  inclusion  of  every  sect  with  the  exception  of 
Catholics,  whose  principles  are  incompatible  with  those  of  the 
Constitution  ! 

Were  the  people  not  as  obstinate  as  they  are  blind  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  them  understand  that,  if  they  were  Catholic  before 
the  Revolution,  they  are  Catholic  no  longer  ; since  they  no  longer 
have,  and  prefer  not  to  have  the  pastors  given  to  them  by  the 
Church,  and  those  whom  they  have  hold  their  offices  from  an 
Assembly  that  is  purely  political.  They  need  only  re-read  the 
catechism  that  they  learnt  in  childhood  to  acquire  that  true 
idea  of  the  Church  which  they  have  now  forgotten,  and  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  schism  into  which  they  have  been  led,  prepara- 
tory to  the  gradual  but  complete  downfall  of  the  Faith.  The 
present  generation  may  perhaps  retain  some  vestiges  of  it,  but 
these  will  be  quickly  effaced  in  the  generations  that  follow,  when 
the  false  pastors  whose  existence  is  so  precarious  have  been 
taken  from  them.  The  very  Christian  Kingdom  will  then  degener- 
ate into  an  antichristian  Republic,  or  rather  Anarchy. 

As  regards  those  who,  on  account  of  the  scandals  now  existing 
in  the  Church,  are  alarmed  either  for  her  or  for  themselves,  I 
can  only  say  : their  faith  is  weak.  They  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  past  centuries  if  they  are  shaken  by  the 
events  that  they  have  witnessed. 

Have  they  forgotten  Jesus  Christ’s  assurance  to  His  Church 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  ever  prevail  against  her,  and  the 
promise  He  gave  to  His  pastors  that  He  would  be  with  them 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ? Do  they  not  know  that  the 
Church  was  born  amidst  the  most  terrible  persecutions,  and  by 
those  very  persecutions  was  nourished  ? Are  they  unaware  that, 
ever  since  the  birth  of  Arianism,  when  so  many  bishops  renounced 
their  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  so  cruelly  persecuted — both  in  the 
East  and  the  West — S.  Athanasius  and  the  other  defenders  of 
the  Divinity  of  the  Word,  there  has  never  been  a century  when 
the  episcopal  body  has  not  produced  instances  of  great  virtues 
and  great  vices  side  by  side,  great  causes  of  edification  and  causes 
of  scandal  ? 

But  how  can  I better  calm  their  distress  and  reassure  their 
tottering  faith  than  by  pointing  them  to  Calvary  ? 

Who  is  it  whom  they  see  there,  nailed  to  a cross  as  a blas- 
phemer ? Who  was  it  who  condemned  Him  to  this  shameful 
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death  ? Was  it  not  the  Pontiffs  and  Princes  of  the  priests,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Law, — in  a word  the  Synagogue,  which  at  that 
time  represented  the  Church  among  the  Jews  ? Was  it  not  they 
who  sat  on  the  chair  of  Moses,  the  men  whose  teaching  was 
authorised  by  Jesus  Christ  when  He  said  to  the  people  : All 
things  they  shall  say  to  you,  observe  and  do,  but  according  to  their 
works  do  ye  not  ? 

This  scandal  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ever  seen,  the 
greatest  that  ever  could  be  seen  under  the  sun.  The  ancient 
Church  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  Messiah,  explained  the 
prophecies  that  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  taught  the 
Law  of  Moses  to  the  people  to  whom  the  Messiah  was  promised, 
and  offered  to  God  the  sacrifices  in  which  that  of  the  Messiah 
was  prefigured.  And  it  was  this  Church,  invested  with  divine 
authority,  which  condemned,  reprobated,  denounced  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  put  to  death  as  a blasphemer  One  who  by  His 
doctrine.  His  miracles,  and  the  witness  borne  to  Him  by  the 
Scriptures  proved  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Expectation  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Salvation  of  the  nations. 
And  it  was  by  this  portentous  scandal,  this  deicide,  that  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  was  effected. 

Is  there  anything,  after  this,  capable  of  shaking  our  faith  ? 

The  dangers  to  which  the  children  of  the  Church  are  exposed 
in  France  to-day,  without  bishops,  without  priests,  without 
public  worship,  without  sacraments,  without  any  spiritual  help, 
in  the  midst  of  triumphant  godlessness  and  heresy,  vexations 
and  threats,  and  every  sort  of  temptation,  are  no  doubt  very 
great,  and  human  weakness  cannot  fail  to  be  daunted  by  them. 
But  these  Christians  must  take  to  heart  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  : Have  confidence.  I have  overcome  the  world.  I have 
overcome  it  by  My  Cross  ; it  is  My  will  that  you  should  follow 
My  example,  and  with  My  help  should  overcome  it  with  yours. 
I will  not  forsake  you.  I will  Myself  supply  the  needs  that  you 
lack  in  the  absence  of  My  ministers.  I desire  to  triumph,  through 
you,  over  false  philosophy  and  heresy  ; and,  lest  any  man  should 
doubt  that  the  victory  is  My  work  and  should  deny  Me  the 
glory  of  it,  I have  removed  all  the  ordinary  aids  and  will  make 
it  my  care  to  sustain  you  with  My  own  direct  strength. 

Ah,  desolate  Catholics,  who  are  more  forsaken  than  the  first 
followers  of  Christ,  more  tried  and  tested  by  danger,  and  perse- 
cuted nearly  as  fiercely  as  they,  do  not  let  yourselves  be  crushed, 
but  rouse  your  faith  ! The  image  of  Jesus  crucified  has  not  yet 
been  torn  from  you.  In  your  moments  of  grief  and  temptation 
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turn  your  eyes  to  that  Figure.  It  will  comfort  you  ; it  will 
chase  away  your  fears  ; it  will  remove  your  doubts  ; it  will 
give  you  strength,  and  make  you  unconquerable  by  the 
fiercest  attack  ever  launched  by  Hell  against  God  and  His 
Christ. 
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